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PREFACE. 


The  present  translation  of  Petrarch  completes  the  Illas- 
trated  Library  series  of  the  Italian  Poets  emphatically  dis- 
tinguished as  "  1  Quattro  Poeti  Italiani." 

It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that,  while  the  other  three 
Poets  of  this  world-famed  series  —  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tassa^bave  each  found  several  translators,  no  complete 
version  of  the  fourth,  and  in  Italy  the  most  popular,  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  English  reader.  This 
lacune  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  great  influence  which  Petrarch  has  undoubtedly  exercised 
on  our  poetry  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  downwards. 

The  plan  of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  select  from 
all  the  known  versions  those  most  distinguished  for  fidelity 
and  rhythm.  Of  the  more  favourite  poems,  as  many  as 
three  or  four  are  occasionally  given ;  while  of  others,  and 
those  by  no  means  few,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  even 
one.  Indeed,  many  must  have  remained  entirely  un- 
represented but  for  the  spirited  efforts  of  Major  Mac- 
gregor,  who  has  recently  translated  nearly  the  whole, 
and  that  with  great  closeness  both  as  to  matter  and  form. 
To  this  gentleman  we  have  to  return  our  especial  thanks 
for  his  liberal  permission  to  make  free  use  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  translators  will  be  found  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Anna  Hume,   Sir  John  Harington, 
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Basil  Kennett,  Anne  Bannennan,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  R.  Molesworth,  Hugh  Boyd,  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  Dr« 
Morehead,  Lady  Dacre,  Lord  Charlemont,  Capel  Lofft, 
John  Penn,  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Wrottesley,  Miss  Wol- 
laston,  J.  H.  Merivale,  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  hesides  many  anon3n[nous. 

The  order  of  arrangement  is  that  adopted  hy  Marsand 
and  other  recent  editors;  hut  to  prevent  any  difficulty 
m  identification,  the  ItaUan  first  lines  have  heen  given 
throughout,  and  repeated  in  an  alphabetical  index. 

The  Life  of  Petrarch  prefixed  is  a  condensation  of  the 
poet  Camp  belles  two  octavo  volumes,  and  includes  all  the 
material  part  of  that  work. 

York  Street,  Covent  GfardeOy 
June  2Sf  1859. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF 
PETRARCH'S  LIFE. 


1304.  Bom  at  Arezzo,  the  20th  of  July       .        .        .        .       ix 

1305.  Is  taken  to  Incisa  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  where 

he  remains  seven  years x 

1312.  Is  removed  to  Pisa,  where  he  remains  seven  months .        x 

1313.  Accompanies  his  parents  to  Avignon .        .        .        .       xi 

1315.  Goes  to  live  at  Garpentras xi 

1319.  Is  sent  to  Montpelier xi 

1323.  Is  removed  to  Bologna xii 

1326.  Betums  to  Avignon — Closes  his  parents— contracts  a 

friendship  wiSi  James  Golonna     ....     xiii 

1327.  Falls  in  love  with  Laura xvii 

1330.  Goes  to  Lomhes  with  James  Golonna — ^forms  ac- 

quaintance with  Socrates  and  Lsehns — and  returns 
to  Avignon  to  live  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Go- 
lonna      xviii 

1331.  Travels  to  Paris — ^travels  through  Flanders  and  Bra- 

bant, and  visits  a  part  of  Germany        .  .  xxiv 

1333.  TTig  first  journey  to  Rome — ^his  long  navigation  as 

far  as  tiiie  coastof  England— his  return  to  Avignon  xxxiii 

1337.  Birth  of  his  son  John--ne  retires  to  Vaucluse  .        .  xxxv 

v^339.  Gonmiences  writing  his  epic  poem,  "  AMca  "     .       xxxviii 

v2^0.  Beceives  an  invitation  from  Home  to  come  and  be 

crowned  as  Laureate — and  another  invitation,  to 

the  same  effect,  from  Paris xHi 

1341.  Goes  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Home,  where  he  is 

crowned  in  the  Gapitol — ^repairs  to  Parma — death 

of  Tommaso  da  Messina  and  James  Golonna         .    xliii 

1342.  Goes  as  orator  of  the  Roman  people  to  Glement  VI. 

at  Avignon — Studies  the  Greek  language  imder 
Barlaamo xlviii 

1343.  Birth  of  his  daughter  Francesca — ^he  writes  his  dia- 

logues "  De  secreto  conflictu  curarum  suarum  " — 
is  sent  to  Naples  by  Glement  VI.  and  Gardinal 
Golonna — ^goes  to  R[)me  for  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time — retimis  from  Naples  to  Parma     ...       11 

1344.  Gontinues  to  reside  in  Parma Iviii 

1345.  Leaves  Parma,  goes  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Ve- 

rona— returns  to  Avignon Iviii 

1346.  Gontinues  to  live  at  Avignon — ^is  elected  canon  of 

Parma lix 

1347.  Revolution  at  Rome — Petrarch's  connection  with  the 

Tribune — ^takes  his  fifth  journey  to  Italy — ^repairs 

to  Parma Ixiv 

1348.  Goes  to  Verona — death  of  Laura — ^he  returns  again 

to  Parma — his  autograph  memoraadoia  in.  \k^ 
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Milan  copy  of  Virgil — TisitB  Manfredj,  Lord  of 
Caipi,  and  Jamea  Carmra  al  Padua      .        .        ,  Ixvii 

Goes  from  Panna  to  Maiitna  and  Fcrrara — retuma 
to  Padua,  and  receiTea,  probably  in  tliis  year,  a 
canonicate  in  Padua      , Isxiii 

Ib  raised  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Parma — writes  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV. — goes  to  Rome,  and,  in 
going  and  retoming,  stops  at  Floriuice  .         .         .  Ivtiii 

Wntea  to  Andrea  Dandolo  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  VenetianB  and  Horentines — the  Florentines 
decree  the  restoration  of  his  pateniftl  property,  and 
send  John  Boccaecio  to  recall  him  to  W  country 
— he  retuma,  for  tlie  sixth  time,  to  Avignon — is 
consulted  by  the  four  Cardinals,  who  had  beon 
deputed  to  reform  the  KOTemmeHt  of  Home .         .   buLJt 

Writes  to  Clement  VI.  tlie  letter  which  excites  against 
him  the  enmity  of  \he  medical  tribe  —  begins 
writing  Ilia  treatise  "  De  Vita  Solilaria  "  Ixxxvii 

Visits  bis  brother  in  the  Carthusian  monoste^  of 
Monte  Rivo — writes  Ma  treatise  "  De  Otio  Reli- 
gioBOmm" — returns  to  Italy — takes  up  his  abode 
with  the  Visconti — is  sent  by  the  Archbishop  Vis- 
conti  to  Venice,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese xc 

Visita  the  Emperor  at  Mantua xcis 

His  embassy  to  the  Emperor — publishes  his  "  In- 
vective against  a  Physician  "  ....   xoix 

TTJH  embassy  to  John,  King  of  France        .  .     cxii 

Leaves  Milan  and  settles  at  Venice — ^ves  his  library 

to  tlie  Venetians cxiii 

Writes  for  LucchinO  del  Verme  his  treatise  "  De  Officio 

et  VirtutibuB  Imperatoria "    .         .  .  esvii 

Writes  to  Urban  V.  imploring  him  to  remove  tlie 
Papal  residence  to  Rome — finishes  his  treatise 
"  De  Itemediis  utriusque  Fortunie  "...  csviii 

Quits  Venice — four  young  Venetians,  either  in  tliis 
year  or  the  preceding,  promulgate  a  criticsl  judg- 
ment agaiust  Petraroh— repairs  to  Pavia  to  iiefio- 
tiale  peace  between  the  Pope's  Legate  and  the 
Visconti csis 

Sets  out  to  visit  the  Pontiff— is  taken  ill  at  Ferrara— 

retires  to  Arqua  among  the  Euganean  hills    .         .  cxxii 

Writes  his    "Invectiva  contra  Galium,"    and  his 

"  Epistle  to  Posterity  " ondii 

Writes  for  Franoeaco  da  Carrara  his  essay  "  De  Ke- 

publica  ojitime  adininistranda  "      ....  cxsx 

Is  sent  to  Vetuce  by  Francesco  da  Cansra  .  cxxx 

Translates  the  Griseldis  of  Buccucciu — dies  on  the 
laUi  of  July  in  the  san^e  year       .        .  csr.si 
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LIFE    OF    PETRARCH 


^The  &2nily  of  Petrarch  was  originally  of  Florence,  where  hLs 
ancestors  held  employments  of  trust  and  honour.  Garzo,  liis 
great-grandfather,  was  a  notary  universally  respected  for  his 
mtegnty  and  judgment.  Though  he  had  never  devoted  liim- 
Belf  exclusively  to  letters,  his  literary  opinion  was  consulted  by 
men  of  learning.  He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  four  years  old, 
and  died,  like  Plato,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  he  had  been 
bom. 

Garzo  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  grandfatlier  of 
Petrarch.  Diminutives  being  customary  to  the  Tuscan  tongue, 
Pietro,  the  poet's  father,  was  familiarly  called  Petracco,  or  little 
Peter.  He,  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  notary,  and  not  undistin- 
cnished  for  sagacity.  He  had  several  important  commissions 
trom  government.  At  last,  in  the  increasing  conflicts  between 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines — or,  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, the  Blacks  and  the  Whites — Petracco,  like  Dante,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  city,  along  with  the  other  Floren- 
tines of  the  White  party.  He  was  unjustly  accused  of  having 
officially  issued  a  false  deed,  and  was  condemned,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1302,  to  pay  a  line  of  one  thousand  lire,  and  to  have  his . 
hand  cut  off,  if  that  sum  was  not  paid  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  he  should  be  apprehended.  Petracco  tied,  taking  with  him 
his  wife,  Eletta  Canigiani,  a  lady  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
Florence,  several  of  whom  had  hold  the  office  of  Gonfalonier. 

Petracco  and  his  wife  first  settled  at  Arezzo,  a  very  ancient 
ciiy  of  Tuscany.  Hostilities  did  not  cease  between  the  Floren- 
tine factions  till  some  yeai's  aftenvards ;  and,  in  an  attempt 
made  by  the  Whites  to  take  Florence  by  assault,  Petracco 
was  present  with  his  party.  They  were  repulsed.  This  action, 
which  was  fatal  to  their  cause,  took  place  in  the  night  between 
the  19th  and  20th  days  of  July,  1304, — the  precise  date  of  the 
birth  of  Petrarch. 

During  our  poet's  infancy,  his  family  had  still  to  struggle  with 


an  adverse  fate ;  for  hia  proscribed  and  wandering  father  was 
obliged  to  acparatfi  himself  from  his  wife  and  child,  in  order  to 
have  the  means  of  supporting  tliem. 

As  the  pretext  for  bnninliing  Petracco  waa  purely  peraonal. 
Eletta,  his  wife,  v/bb  not  included  in  tlie  sent<ince.  She  removed 
to  a  Email  property  of  her  husband's,  at  Ancisa,  fomijien  miles 
from  Florence,  and  took  the  little  poet  along  with  her,  in  the 
eeventli  month  of  his  age.  In  their  passage  tluther,  both  mother 
and  child,  together  uil^  their  guide,  hod  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  drowned  in  the  Amo.  Eletta  entruated  her  precious 
charge  to  a  robust  peasant,  who,  for  fear  of  hurling  the  child, 
wrapt  it  in  a  swaddling  cloth,  and  sospended  it  over  hia 
shoulder,  in  the  same  manner  es  Metabns  is  deecidbed  by  Virgil, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  .Slnei^l.  to  have  carried  hie  daughter 
Camilla.  In  passing  the  river,  the  horse  of  the  guide,  who 
carried   Petrarch,  stumbled,  and    sank    down;    and    in    theii* 

Istru^les  to  save  hhn.  both  hia  sturdy  bearer  and  the  frantic 
pai'ent  were,  like  the  infant  itself,  on  the  point  of  being  drowned. 
After  Eletta  had  settled  at  Ancisa,  I'etracco  often  visited  her 
bj  stealth,  and  tlie  pledges  of  their  affection  were  two  oilier  sons, 
one^  of  whom  died  in  childliood.  The  other,  called  Gherardo, 
was  edui^ted  along  with  Petrarch,  Petraixih  remained  witii  his 
mother  at  Ancisa  tor  seven  years. 
The  arrival  of  tie  Emperor,  Hcniy  VTI.,  in  Italy,  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  banished  Florentines;  and  Petracco.  in  order  to 
■wait  the  event,  went  to  Pisa,  niiilher  he  brought  his  wife  and 
Francesco,  who  was  now  in  his  eighth  year.  Petracco  remained 
wilh  his  family  in  Pisa  for  several  months  ;  hut  tired  at  last  of 
MlaciouB  hopes,  and  not  daring  to  trust  hiaiself  to  the  promiseg 
of  the  popular  party,  who  offered  to  recall  him  to  Florence,  he 
Bought  an  a^lum  in  Avignon,  a  place  to  which  many  Italians 
■were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  honours  and  gain  at  the  pupal  resi- 
dence. In  this  voyage,  Petracco  and  his  (mnily  were  neu'ly  ship- 
I  wrecked  off  Marseilles. 
But  the  numbers  that  crowded  to  Avignon,  and  its  lusurioiM 
court,  rendered  tliat  city  an  uncomfortable  place  for  a  family  in 
slender  circumstances.  Petracco  accordingly  removed  his  house- 
licdd,  in  1316,  to  Carpentras,  a  small  quiet  town,  where  living 
was  cheaper  than  at  Avignon.  There,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  Petrarch  imbibed  his  first  instruction,  and  was  timght 
by  one  Convennole  da  Prato  as  much  grammar  and  logic  a 
^...11    !._    1 J    .±    1.1 __3 .U .J     1    _      . 3     I 


oonid  be  learned  at  his  age.  and  more  than  could  be  learned  bv 
t  aa  OTilinary  disciple  from  so  common-place  a  preceptor.  This 
I  poor  master,  however,  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  IJie 
I  gtaaas  of  Petrarch,  whom  he  esteemed  and  honoured  beyond  all 
F  nis  fithei  pupils.     On  the  other  hand,  his  illustrious  scholar 

aided  liitn,  in  his  old  age  and  poveilj',  out  of  his  scanty  income. 
Petrarch  used  to  couipuj"e  Conveimole  to  a  whetstone,  which  is 
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bhmt  itaelf.  but  which  shBrpcus  oUiers.  Uis  old  muster,  hoir- 
ever,  was  sharp  enough  to  overreach  him  ia  Uie  tnutler  ' 
borrowing  and  tendiit;;.  ^lien  tlie  poet  bad  collected  a  c( 
siderable  hbrary,  Coiivennole  paid  liim  a  visit,  aad,  pretending 
to  be  engaged  in  someLhing  that  required  him  to  oonsult  Cicero, 
bon'owed  a  cojiy  of  one  of  tlie  works  of  that  orator,  wliich 
■mas  particularly  valuable.  He  made  excuses,  from  time  to  time, 
for  not  returning  it ;  but  Petrarch,  at  last,  had  too  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  old  gmmmarian  bad  paivued  it.  The  potit 
would  willingly  have  paid  for  redeeming  it,  but  Convennoln 
wus  BO  much  ashamed,  that  he  would  not  tell  lo  whom  it  wA 
pawned ;  and  the  precioua  manuscript  waa  lost. 

Petracco  contracted  an  iutimocf  with  Settitno,  a  Genoese,  who 
was,  like  himself,  an  exile  for  his  pohticol  principleB',  and  who 
£xed  his  abode  at  Aviguon  with  hia  wife  and  his  boj,  Goido 
Settimo,  who  was  about  the  same  age  with  Petrarch.  The 
two  youths  formed  a  irieudsMp,  wliich  subsisted  between  tham 

Petrarch  manifested  signs  of  extraordinary  sensibi]itj-_.to  ibe 
charms  of  nature  in~EiB  cuildhoqdjboth  wEen  he  waa  at  CarpeB- 
trasTiEil  at  Avigfton.  OiIe~day,  when  he  waa  at  the  latter  resi- 
dence, a  party  was  made  np,  to  see  the  fountain  of  Vaiicluse.  a 
few  leagues  from  Avignon.  The  little  I'rancesco  had  no  soonei 
arrived  at  the  lovely  landscape  than  he  was  struck  with  its 
beauties,  and  exclaimed.  "  Here,  now,  is  a  retirement  suited  to  my 
taste,  and  preferable,  in  my  eyes,  to  the  greatest  and  moat 
Bplendid  cities." 

A  genius  so  fine  as  that  of  our  poet  could  not  servilely  coufina 
itself  to  the  slow  raethoM  of  school  learning,  adapted  to  t)io  in- 
teliecte  of  ordinary  boys.  Accordingly,  while  his  fellow  pupils 
were  elill  plodding  through  the  firet  cudimeuW  of  Latin,  Petrarch 
had  recourse  to  the  original  writers,  &Dm  whom  the  gramma- 
tians  drew  their  authority,  and  particularly  employed  hunaelF  in 
perusiug  tlie  works  of  Oicero,  Awl.  iillliipii!;li"li'5"  was.  at  this 
tlraerTIiucli  loo  young  to  eomprelnjul  lln-  riill  Utn''-  n!  the  orator's 
reasoning,  he  was  so  struck. .wltli  ili,-  I'lmniis  m' Ids  sldde,  that 
he  considered  I'li"  the  only  true  moiiil  iu  pLDr.i'  Liiuiposition. 

"Hrs-fktiiSl',  wliowaa  TuiosfiirsomelliJi;^  uT  u  riiihulux.  was  pleased 
and  ustonislied  at  this  early  pi'oof  of  his  good  taste ;  he  applauded 
his  classical  studies,  and  edcinu'uged  hitn  to  persevere  iu  tliem; 
but,  very  siion,  he  imagined  that  he  had  cause  to  repent  of 
his  commendationB.  Clai^cal  learning  was,  In  that  age,  re- 
garded as  a  mere  sohlary  accomplishment,  and  the  law  waa 
the  only  road  that  led  to  honours  and  preferment,  Petracco 
was.  therefore,  desirous  to  turn  into  that  cliaunel  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  his  son :  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  him.  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  the  university  Of  Montpelier,  Petrarch  remained 
there  for  four  years,  and  attended  lectures  on  law  itoia  Mioa  ui 
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tiie  most  famaaB  proleasqrs  of  the  science.  But  liis  prepoasesBion 
for  Cioero  prevented  liini  from  much  frequenting  the  dry  and 
dusty  walks  of  jurisprudence.  In  his  epistle  to  posteritj',  he 
endeavours  to  justiiy  tills  repngnanea  hy  other  motives.  He 
represents  the  abuses,  Uie  ehieaiiery,  and  mercennry  practices  of 
the  law,  as  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  candour  and 
hones^. 

When  Petracco  observed  that  his  son  made  no  great  progress 
in  liis  legal  studies  at  Montpeher,  ho  removed  liim,  in  1333,  to 
Bologna,  celebrated  for  the  study  of  the  canon  and  civil  law,  pro- 
bably imaginlue  that  the  superior  fame  of  tlia  latter  place  might 
attract  him  to  love  the  law.  To  Bologua  Petrarch  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Gherardo,  and  bj  his  inseparable  Mend,  > 
yoang  Guido  Settimo. 

But  neither  the  abilities  of  the  several  professors  in  that  cele- 
brated academy,  nor  the  strongest  exhortations  Of  his  father,  were 
sufficient  fo  conquer  the  deeply-rooted  aversion  which  onr  poet 
bad  conceived  for  the  law.  Accordingly,  Petracco  hastened  to 
Bologna,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  ^eck  his  son's  indnlgenoe 
'm  liurature,  wluch  disconcerted  his  favourite  designs.  Petrarch, 
ffnessing  at  the  motive  of  his  arrival,  hid  the  copies  of  Cicero, 
VirgU,  and  some  other  authors,  wliich  composed  his  small  Ubraiy, 
and  to  purchase  which  he  had  deprived  himself  of  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life.  His  father,  however,  soon  discovered  the 
place  of  their  concealment,  and  threw  them  into  tiie  fire. 
Feiiarch  exhibited  as  much  agony  as  if  he  had  been  hinuelf 
the  routyr  of  liis  father's  resenliaent.  Petracco  was  so  mxich 
affected  by  his  son's  tears,  that  he  rescued  irom  the  flames  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  and,  presenting  them  to  ^trarch,  he  said,  "  Viroil 
will  console  you  lor  the  loss  of  your  other  MSS.,  and  Cicero  will 
prepare  yon  for  the  study  of  the  law." 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  mind  like  Petrarch's  could 
but  ill  relish  the  glosses  of  the  Code  and  the  commentarieE  on  the 
Decretals. 

At  Bologna,  however,  he  met  with  an  accomplished  literary 
man  and  no  inelegant  poet  in  one  of  the  professors,  who,  if  bs 
fciled  in  persuading  Petrarch  to  niuke  tlie  law  his  profession, 
certainly  quickened  his  relish  and  ambition  for  poetry.  This 
man  was  Cino  da  Pisloin,  wjio  is  esteemed  by  Italians  as  the 
most  tender  and  harmonioiiB  lyric  poet  in  the  native  langUBgd 
anterior  to  Petrarch, 

During  his  residence  at  Bologna,  Petrarch  made  an  ei^cursion 
iB  far  as  Venice,  a  city  that  struck  him  with  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. In  one  of  his  letters  he  calls  it  "nrlem  alteram."  Whilst 
Italy  was  harassed,  he  says,  on  all  sides  by  continual  dissensions, 
like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  Venice  alone  appeared  like  a  safe  harbour, 
which  overlooked  the  tempest  without  feeling  its  nonunotion. 
The  resoluto  and  independent  spirit  of  that  republic  mode  am 
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indelible  impressiDii  on  Petrarch's  heart  Tbe  joun^  poet,  per- 
haps, at  this  tune  little  imagitted  that  Venice  waa  to  be  the  last 
Bcene  of  his  trinmphaiit  etoqacnce. 

Soon  after  liis  return  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  he  received  the 
melancholj  intelligeace  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  thittf- 
eiglith  year  of  her  a^.  Her  age  ia  known  _b^a  copj  of  verseB 
which  Petrarch  wrote  upon  "E^  deam,  the  verses  beuig  the  Bamo 
m  nmntief  aa  the  7eBra'or"Ker~Tife7  ~SEe  had  iiTed  bumbie  and 
retired,  andliad  dti\'uU)d  herself  U)  the  good  of  her  fomilj ;  vir- 
tuous amidat  the  prevah^nee  of  corrupted  manners,  and,  thongh  a 
beandful  woman.  ontainEed  bv  the  breath  of  calnmnj.  Petrarch 
has  repaid  her  maternal  aflfection  by  preserving  her  memory  from 
oblivion.  Petracco  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  this  excel- 
lent  woman.  According  to  tbe  judgment  of  our  poet,  his  father 
Kras  a  man  of  strong  character  and  anderslanding.  Banished 
from  his  native  csimtry.  and  engaged  in  providing  for  his  &mily, 
lie  was  prevented  by  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  and  the  cares 
of  his  situation,  from  rising  to  that  eminence  which  he  might 
have  othemise  attained.  But  his  admiration  of  Cioero.  in  an  a^ 
when  that  author  was  universally  neglected,  was  a  proof  of  hia 
superior  mind. 

Petraxch  quitted  Bologna  upon  tha  death  of  his  faUier.  and  re- 
turned to  Avi^on,  with  his  brother  Ghemrdo,  to  collect  tha 
shattered  remains  of  their  other's  property.  Upon  tlieir  arrival, 
they  found  their  domestic  affairs  in  a  stale  of  great  disorder,  aa 
the  executurs  of  Petrocco's  will  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  had  seized  most  of  the  efTecta  of  which  they  could  dis- 
pose. Under  these  circ^unutences.  Petrarch  n-ns  most  anxious  for 
a  MS.  of  Cioero,  which  his  father  had  highly  prized.  "  The 
guardians,"  he  writes,  "  eager  to  appropriate  what  tliey  esteemed 
the  more  valuable  effects,  had  fortunately  left  this  MS,  as  a  thing 
of  no  value."  Thus  he  owed  to  their  ignorance  this  trealiBe, 
which  be  considered  the  richest  portion  of  the  inheritance  left 
lijin  by  his  father. 

But,  that  inheritance  being  small,  and  not  sufficient  for  tha 
maintenance  of  the  two  brothers,  they  were  obliged  to  think  of 
aome  profession  for  their  subsislcnce ;  they  tlierefbre  entered 
tiia  ohurCh ;  "aiid^vianon  was  the  place,  of  all  others,  where  pre- 
ferment was  niost  easily  obtained,  John  JiAll,  had  fixed  hiB 
residence  entirely  in  that  cifj  since  October,  1316,  and  had  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  nomination  to  all  the  vacant  beneficeB. 
The  pretence  for  this  appropriation  was  to  prevent  simony — in 
others,  not  in  his  Holiness — as  the  sale  of  benelices  was  carried 
by  him  to  an  enormous  lieight.  At  every  promotion  to  a  bishop- 
ric, he  removed  other  bishops ;  and.  by  me  meanest  iropositlDna, 
Boon  amassed  prodigious  wealth.  Scandalous  emoluments,  also, 
which  arose  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  were  enlarged,  if  not 
iuveated,  under  his  papacy,  and  every  method  of  acquiring  ricbev 
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JQEtified  which  could  contribnte  U 
sordid  means,  he  collected  each  soma,  tliat.  according  t 
he  left  behind  him,  in  Ihe  tacred  treasury,  twenty-five  niiUions  of 
florins,  a  treasure  which  Voltaire  remarks  is  hardly  credible. 

The  luxmy  and  cormption  which  reigned  in  the  Komon  court 
at  Avignon  are  fnlly  displayed  in  some  letters  of  Petrarch's,  with- 
out either  date  or  adilress.  The  partiKiois  of  that  court,  it  is 
true,  B/;cuBe  liim  of  prejudice  and  eKHggemtian.  He  painted,  fts 
they  allege,  the  popes  and  cardinals  in  the  gloomiest  colouring. 
TTJB  letters  contain  the  blackest  catalogae  of  crimes  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity. 

Petrarch  was  twenly-two  years  of  age  when  ha  settled  at 
Avimon,  a  scene  of  licentiousness  and  profligacy.  The  luxury 
of  the  cardinals,  and  the  pomp  and  riches  of  the  papal  court, 
were  displayed  in  an  extravagant  profusion  of  feasts  and  cere- 
monies, which  attracted  to  Avignon  women  of  till  ranks,  among 
whom  intrigue  and  gallantry  were  generally  countenanced.  Pe- 
trarch was  by  natore  of  a  warm  temperament,  with  vivid  end 
susceptible  passions,  and  strongly  sttSiChed  to  the  fair  ses.  We 
inust  not  therefore  be  surprised  if.  witli  these  dispositions,  and  in 
Huch  a  dissolnte  city,  he  was  betrayed  into  some  escesses.  Bat 
these  were  the  result  of  his  complexion,  and  not  of  deUberate 
profligacy.  He  alludes  to  this  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  Posterity, 
with  every  appearance  of  truth  and  candour. 

From  his  own  confession,  Petrarch  seems  to  have  been  aonie- 
what  vain  of  his  personal  appearance  during  his  youth,  a  venial 
ibible,  from  wjiieh  neither  the  handsome  nor  the  homely,  nor  the 
wise  nor  the  foolish,  axe  exempt  It  is  amusing  to  find  our  own 
Milton  betraying  this  weakness,  in  spite  of  all  the  surrounding 
strength  of  his  character.  In  answering  one  of  his  slanderers, 
who  had  called  him  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  author  of  Parodisa 
Lost  appeals  to  all  who  knew  him  whether  liis  complexion  was 
not  BO  fresh  and  blooming  as  to  make  him  appear  ten  yeais 
younger  than  he  really  was, 

Petrarch,  when  yomig,  was  bo  strikingly  handsome,  that  he  was 
frequently  pointed  at  and  admired  as  ho  passed  along,  for  his  fe«- 
tures  were  manly,  weU-formed,  and  expreseire,  and  Jiis  carriage 
was  graceful  and  distinguished.  He  was  sprightly  in  conversa- 
tion, and  his  voice  was  unconunonly  musical.  His  complexion 
was  between  brown  and  fair,  and  his  eyes  were  bright  and  ani- 
mate<l.     His  countenance  was  a  &ithful  index  of  his  heart. 

He  endeavoured  to  temper  the  warmtli  of  his  constitutiDn  by 
the  regularity  of  liis  Uving  and  the  plainness  of  Ms  diet  He  in- 
dulged Uttle  in  either  wine  or  sleep,  and  fed  chiefly  on  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  his  early  dajs  he  was  nice  and  neat  in  his  dress,  even  to  a 
degree  of  ttfl^tahon,  which,  in  later  life,  he  ridiculed  when  wxit- 
US  -to-fafB~brotli^~  tjbei&Tdii.  ""Do  you  i3millnbei,*"'lurBayB, 
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"  how  mnch  care  we  employed  in  the  lure  nf  dressinc  our  per- 
BODs ;  when  we  traversed  the  streets,  witli  what  atlenlion  did  we 
not  avoid  eveir  bieatJi  of  wind  which  ntiglit  discompose  our  hair; 
and  with  what  caution  did  we  not  prevent  the  least  speck  of  dirt 
from  soiling  ourgannentsr' 

This  vanity,  however,  lasted  only  during  his  youtUul  days. 
And  even  tlieu  neither  attention  to  his  personal  appearun^,  noi 
Ms  attachment  to  the  ikir  sex,  nor  his  attendance  upon  the  great, 
oould  induce  Pefrarch  lo  neglect  his  own  mental  improvement, 
for,  amidst  all  these  occupatiouB.  he  found  leisure  for  apphcation. 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cnltivalion  of  his  lavoiirite  pursuits 
of  literature. 

^hielineflLfey  nflture  to  moral  phOosophy,  he  waa  guided  by  tlia 
rea3&B  of  Ciuero  an<l  Seneca  &  that  prbfOQnd  knowleflga  of  tha 
hnman  h^H7  of  Jhe  duties  of  others  aiail  orour  own  dufies,  which 
shows,  itself  in  aU  his  writings.  Gifted  wi(h  a  mind  full  of  en- 
thosiasm  for  p:>etry.  he  learned  from  Yirgil  elegance  and  dignity 
in  versificslion.  But  he  had  still  higher  advantages  from  tlia 
perasatof  Livy.  The  magnanimous  actions  of  Roman  heroes  so 
much  excited  tiie  soul  of  Petrarch,  that  he  thought  the  men  of  his 
own  age  light  and  contemptible, 

TTiii  Urst  compositions  were  in  Latin :  many  motives,  however, 
induced  him  to  compose  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  as  ItuUan  was  then 
called,  which,  Ihougii  improved  by  Dante,  was  still,  in  many  re- 
spects, harsh  and  inele^nt,  and  much  in  want  of  new  beauties. 
Petiarch  wrote  for  the  living,  and  for  that  portion  of  the  living 
who  were  least  of  all  to  he  fcucinated  by  the  language  of  the  deaiL 
Latin  might  be  aU  very  well  for  inacriplions  on  mausolemns.  hut 
it  vras  not  suited  for  the  ears  of  beanty  and  the  bowers  of  love. 
The  ItaUan.  langu^e  acquired,  under  his  cultivation,  increased 
elegance  and  richuesa.  so  that  the  harmony  of  his  style  has  C(m-  ■ 
trimited  to  its  beauty.    He  did  not,  however,  attach  himself  Holeljf,  I 
to  Italian,  but  competed  much  in  Latin,  which  he  reserved  for  ^ 
graver,  or,  as  he  considered,  more  important  subjects.     His  com- 
positionB  in  Latin  are— A&ica,  an  epic  poem :  Iiis  Bucohcs,  con- 
taining twelve  eclogues  ;  and  Oiree  books  of  epistles, 

Petrarch's  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement  arose  from  Iho 
scarcity  of  authors  whom  he  wished  to  consult — for  the  manu- 
Gciipts  of  the  writera  of  tlie  Augustan  s^e  were,  at  that  time, 
GO  uncommon,  that  many  could  not  be  procured,  and  many 
more  of  them  could  not  be  purchased  under  the  most  extra- 
Tagant  price.  This  scarci^  of  books  had  checked  the  dawning 
light  of  hterBtore.  The  zeid  of  our  poet,  however,  surmounted 
all  these  obstacles,  for  hewae  indefatigable  in  collecting  and  copy- 
ing many  of  the  choicest  manuscript ;  and  posterity  is  indebted 
to  liim  for  the  possession  of  many  valuable  writings,  which  were 
in  danger  of  b^g  lost  through  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
Itw  possessors.  . 
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Petrarch  could  aot  bm  pcrceire  the  anperionlj  of  bis  own  on- 
dembuiduie  aod  the  brilliancj  of  bis  abilities.  The  modest 
hamili^  which  knows  not  ilE  own  worth  is  not  wmit  toEhoiritBdf 
in  mind*  jnoch  above  nut^itctity;  aod  to  elevated  geniuses  this 
virtue  Lt  a  stnnger.  Petiaich  from  his  j-onthfnl  age  had  an  in- 
ternal aasnraiiee  that  he  shonld  prove  wortbr  of  esliuialion  and 
honoDV.  Nevertlielees,  as  he  advanced  in  the  field  of  adonoe.be 
■aw  the  proEpect  increase,  Alps  over  Ake.  and  seemed  to  be  lost 
amidst  the  inuoensitv  of  objects  before  him.  Hence  the  auticdp«- 
tion  of  immeaanrabls  labonrs  oceasionally  damped  his  ■{>pUcation. 
But  from  this  depremion  of  epirita  he  was  much  reliev^  bj-  the 
eiUMiiira^ment  of  John  of  Florence,  one  of  the  secretaiies  of  the 
Pope,  a  man  irf  learning  and  probttf.  He  soon  distinguished  the 
extnuirdinaryabililiiisof  Petrarch;  he  directed  him  in  his  studies, 
and  cheered  up  his  ambition.  Petrarch  returned  his  affection  with 
nnbouiuled  confidence.  He  entmsted  him  nilh  all  his  foibles,  his 
diiiffiuito,  and  hid  uneasinesses.  He  aays  that  he  never  conversed 
with  him  without  finding  himselt  more  calm  and  composed,  and 
more  animated  for  »Cud;. 

The  Mii[>cTior  sagaoily  of  onr  poet,  together  with  his  pleasing 
nuuiners,  and  his  increasing  reputation  for  knowledge,  ensured  to 
him  the  moat  flattering  prospects  of  success.  His  conversation 
waa  courted  by  men  of  lank,  and  his  acquaintance  was  sought  hj 
men  of  learning.  It  was  at  this  lime,  litSO.  that  his  merit  pto- 
Ciinsd  him  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  James  Colonna,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  and  lUusbions  &milies  of 
Italy, 

"  Ationt  the  twenty -second  year  of  my  life,"  Petrarch  writoa  to 
one  of  Iiis  friends,  "  I  became  acquainted  with  James  Colonna. 
He  bad  seen  me  whilst  I  retuded  st  Bologna,  and  was  prepos- 
seiiMsd,  as  he  was  pleased  to  Ba,y,  with  my  appearance.  Upon  his 
arrival  nt  Avisnon,  he  again  saw  me,  when,  having  inquirsd 
minutely  into  the  state  of  my  affairs,  ho  admitted  me  to  his  friend- 
■hip,  Icannot  sufficienUy  describe  the  cheerfalness  of  his  temper, 
hi*  Noaial  disposition,  his  moderation  in  prosperity,  his  conatmicy 
in  nJvt'rnity.  I  speak  not  from  report,  but  from  my  own  experi' 
unco.  He  was  endowed  with  a  persuasive  and  forcible  eloquence. 
Kin  ■conversation  and  letters  displayed  the  amiahleness  of  hifl 
Binoere  ohivacter.  He  gained  the  first  place  in  my  affeotaons, 
which  ho  ever  afterwerds  retained." 

Such  is  the  portrait  wliivli  our  poet  gives  of  James  Colonna. 
A  fuilhful  and  wise  friend  is  among  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
fortune ;  hut,  as  friendships  cannot  wholly  feed  our  affections,  the 
heart  of  Petrarch,  at  this  ardent  age,  was  destined  to  be  swayed 
by  atill  tenderer  feelings.  He  h^  nearly  finished  his  twenty- 
tuird  year  williout  having  ever  seriously  known  the  passion  of 
love,  In  that  year  he  lii-st  saw  Laura.  Concerning  tins  lady,  at 
OM  time,  when  no  life  of  Petrarch  had  been  yet  wntten  that  ww 
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The  fowler  covara  himself  with  a  shield  as  he  drswa  his  nela ; 
the  fishermim  carries  a  sword  whiLit  he  hooka  his  fish  :  and  ths 
na,tive  draws  water  from  the  well  in  an  old  rusty  caaque,  iaslead 
of  a  paiL  In  a.  word,  anna  are  used  here  as  tools  and  iniplemenla 
for  aU  tlie  laboura  of  thi^  field,  and  all  the  wants  of  men.  In  the 
night  are  heard  dreadful  bowlings  round  the  walla  of  towns,  and 
in  the  day  terrible  voices  oiTing  incessantly  to  amis.  What  rauirici 
is  this  compared  ivith  those  soft  and  harmonioua  sounds  which  I 
drew  from  my  lute  at  Avignon  1 " 

On  his  arrival  at  Caiiranicn.  Petrarch  despatched  a  courier  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lombes,  informing  him  where  he  was,  and  of  hia  in- 
abilit>"to  get  to  Borne,  all  the  roads  to  it  being  beset  by  the  enemy. 
The  iBishop  expressed  great  joy  at  his  friend's  arrival  in  Italy, 
and  went  to  meet  tiim  at  Capmnica.  with  Stelano  Colonna,  his 
hrother,  seiialor  of  Eome.     They  had  with  them  only  a  troop  of 


1 
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that  they  met  with  no  dMoultiea  on  their  roate ;  bnt  the  reputa- 
tion of  tiieCoIotinaa  hud  fitnick  terror  into  thehostilo  camp.  They 
entered  Borne  without  having  had  a  single  skirmish  with  tlie 
enemy.  Slefano  Colonna,  in  his  quaUty  of  aenator,  occupied 
the  Capitol,  where  he  assigned  apartments  to  Petrarch ;  and  the 
poet  was  lodged  on  tliat  fiusous  'lill  which  Scipio,  Metellus,  and 
Pompey.  had  ascended  in  triumpli.  Petrarch  was  received  and 
treated  by  the  Colonnas  like  a  child  of  their  family.  The  vener- 
able old  Slefano.  who  had  known  him  at  Avignon,  loaded  onr 
poet  witb  kindness.  But,  of  all  the  family,  it  would  seem  that 
Petrarch  dehght^d  most  in  the  conversatiou  of  Giovanni  da  S. 
Vito,  a  younger  brother  of  the  aged  Stefano,  and  uncle  of  the 
Cardinal  and  Bishop.  Their  tastes  were  congenial.  Giovanni 
had  made  a  particular  study  of  the  andquilies  of  Borne ;  he  was, 
therefore,  a  moat  welcome  cicerone  to  our  poet,  being,  perhaps, 
the  only  Roman  then  ahve,  who  understood  the  subioct  deeply,  if 
we  except  Cola  di  Rienzo,  of  whom  we  shaJl  soon  h(  ' 

to  speak. 

In  company  with  Giovanni,  Petrarch  icapecled  the  relics  of  the    | 
"eternal  city:"  the  former  waa  more  versed  than  hia  companion 
in  ancient  history,  bnt  the  other  surpassed  him  in  acquaintance 
with  modem  times,  as  well  as  with  the  objects  of  antiquity  that 
stood  immediately  before  them. 

What  on  interesting  object  ia  Petrarch  contemplating  the  ri 
of  Rome !  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna  as  follows  :- 
gave  you  so  long  an  account  of  Capranica  that  you  may  nittiirally 
en)ect  a  still  longer  description  of  Rome.  My  materims  for  this 
sn^ect  are.  indeed,  inexhaustible:  but  they  will  serve  for  some 
fdtnre  opportunity.  At  present,  I  am  ao  wonder-atnick  by  s 
many  great  objects  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  One  circum 
ataace,  however,  I  cannot  omit,  which  has  turned  out  coctcez^  \i 
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your  BTirmisea.  You  represented  to  me  that  Rome  was  a,  city  in 
ruins,  and  that  it  would  not  come  up  to  the  imogmatdon  Iliad  formed 
of  it ;  bat  this  has  not  happened^ — on  the  cantnuy.  my  most  san- 
guine espectationB  have  been  surpasBed,  Rome  is  greater,  and 
her  remains  ai'e  more  awful,  tliim  my  imagination  had  conceired. 
It  ia  not  matter  of  wonder  that  sho  acquired  uuiTersal  dominion. 
I  am  only  surprised  that  it  was  so  late  before  ahe  came  to  it." 

In  the  mid^t  of  his  meditationa  among  the  relics  of  Bome, 
Petrart'h  was  struck  by  the  ignorance  about  their  forefethera,  with 
which  the  natives  looked  on  those  monumenta.  The  veneratioii 
which  they  had  for  them  was  vague  and  uninformed.  "It is 
lamentable,"  he  says,  "  that  nowhere  in  the  world  ie  Rome  less 
known  than  at  Rome." 

It  is  not  exactly  koown  in  what  month  Petrarch  left  the  Boman 
capital ;  but,  between  Ills  departure  from  that  city,  and  hia  return 
to  tiie  banks  of  the  Ehone,  he  took  an  cxfcnsive  tour  over  Europe. 
He  made  a  voyage  along  its  aouthem  coasts,  passed  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  aailed  as  far  northward  as  the  Rritish  shores. 
During  his  wanderings,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tommaso  da  Messina, 
containing  a  long  geographical  dissertation  on  the  ialand  of 
Thule. 

Petrarch  approached  the  British  shores ;  why  were  they  not 
&ted  to  have  the  honour  of  reeeivins  him  ?  Ah !  but  who  was 
there,  then,  in  England  tiiat  was  capable  of  receiving  him?  Chaucer 
was  but  a  child.  We  hod  the  names  of  some  learned  men,  but  our 
language  had  no  Uterature.  Time  works  wonders  in  a  few  cen- 
turies ;  and  England,  now  proud  of  her  Shakespeare  and  her 
Verulam,  looks  not  with  euw  on  the  gloiy  of  any  earthly  nation. 
During  his  excitement  by  these  travels,  a  singiuar  change  t«ok 
place  in  our  poet's  habitual  ibelingB.  He  recovered  his  health 
and  spirits ;  he  could  bear  to  think  of  Laura  with  equanimity,  and 
his  countenance  resumed  the  cheerfulness  that  was  natui-ul  to  & 
man  in  the  strengtli  of  hia  ago.  Nay,  he  became  bo  sanguine  in 
his  behef  that  he  had  overcome  liis  passion  as  to  jest  at  his  past 
sufferings ;  and,  in  this  gay  atatc  of  mind,  he  came  back  to 
Avignon.  This  was  the  crowning  misfortune  of  hia  life.  He 
aaw  Laura  once  more;  he  was  enthralled  anew;  and  he  might 
now  laugh  in  agony  at  his  lata  eelf-congralulatiana  on  hia  deUvery 
from  her  enchantment.  With  all  the  pitv  that  we  bestow  on 
unfortunate  love,  and  with  all  the  respect  that  we  owe  to  its  con- 
stancy, atill  we  cannot  loolr  but  with  a  regret  amountiag  to  im- 
.'  patience  on  a  man  returning  to  the  spot  tiiat  wsa  to  roldndle  hia 
pafsion  as  recklesaly  as  a  moth  to  the  candle,  and  binding  him- 
self over  for  life  to  an  fiffection  that  was  worse  than  hopeless,  inas- 
much as  its  success  would  biing  more  misery  than  its  fiuloi'e.  It 
ia  said  that  Petrarch,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thia  passion,  would  not 
have  been  the  ]>oet  that  he  was.  Not,  perhaps,  so  good  an  amatory 
poet ;  but  I  finnly  believe  that  he  would  have  been  a  more  various 
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and  fflflficulme,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  greater  poet,  it  he  hud 
never  been  bewitehad  by  Laura,  However,  he  did  retiim  lo  lako 
poBsessioQ  of  his  cauonicate  at  Lombes,  and  to  lose  possession  of 
his  peace  of  mind. 

In  the  April  of  the  following  year.  1336,  he  mode  an  esoursion,  in 
company  ivith  his  brother  Gherardo,  b>  the  top  of  Mount  Ventonx, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avi^on :  a  fiill  description  of  which  he 
sent  in  b.  letter  to  Dionisio  dal  Borgo  a  Ban  Sepolcro ;  but  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  occurrence. 

A  more  important  event  in  bis  life  look  place  during  the  foDow- 
ing  }%ar,  133T — namely,  tliat  he  had  a  son  bora  t^i  him,  whom  ha 
christened  by  the  name  of  John,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledged 
his  relation^iip  of  paternity.  With  all  his  philosophy  and  ^- 
tooic  raptures  abont  Laura,  Petrarch  was  still  gnbjeot  to  the 
passions  of  ordinary  men,  and  bad  a  mistress  at  Avignon  who  wa« 
kinder  to  him  than  Laura.  Her  name  and  history  have  been 
consi^ed  to  inscrutable  obscurity :  the  same  woman  afterwards 
bore  him  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Francesca,  and  who  proved 
a  great  solace  to  him  in  his  old  age.  His  biographers  extol  the 
magnanimity  of  Lanra  for  displaying  no  anger  at  onr  poet  for 
what  they  (Sioose  to  coll  tliis  discoveiy  of  his  infidelity  V>  her; 
but,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lanra  ever  bestowed 
one  favour  on  Petrarch  beyond  a  pleaaant  look,  it  ia  difficult  to 
perceive  her  right  to  command  his  unspotted  faith.  At  all  events, 
she  would  have  done  no  good  to  her  own  reputation  if  she  had 
stormed  at  the  lapse  of  her  lover's  virtue. 

In  a  small  city  like  Avignon,  the  scandal  of  his  intrigue  would 
naturally  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  his  friends  and  of  triumph  to 
his  enemies.  Petrarch  felt  Itis  aitontion.  and.  unable  to  calm  hia 
mind  either  by  the  advice  of  bis  fiiend  Dioniaio  dal  Borgo,  or  by 
the  perusal  of  hia  favourite  aullior,  St.  Augustine,  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  rural  retreat,  where  he  might  at  least  liide  bis  tears  and  hit 
mortification.  Unhappily  he  chose  a  spot  not  for  enough  from 
Laura — namely,  VaiipJuao.  which  ia  fifteen  Italian,  or  about  four- 
teen English,  miles  from  Avignon. 

Vaucluse,  or  Vallia  Clausa,  the  shut-up  valley,  is  a  most  beauti- 
fnl  spot,  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Sorgiie.  Along  the  river 
there  are  on  one  side  moat  verdant  plains  and  meadows,  here  and 
there  shadowed  by  trees.  On  the  other  side  are  hills  covered 
witli  com  and  vineyards.  Where  the  Sorgue  rises,  the  vieip  ter- 
minates in  the  c]oud'C«pt  ridges  of  the  mountains  Luberoux  and 
Ventous.  This  was  the  place  whioi  Petrarch  had  visited  with 
such  deligbtwhen  he  was  a  schoolboy,  and  at  the  sight  of  which 
be  exclaimed  "  that  he  would  preier  it  aa  a  residence  to  the  moat 
splendid  city." 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  seclusions  in  the  world.    It 

£ 'nates  in  a  Bemioirole  of  rocks  of  stupendous  height,  tliat 
to  have  been  hewn  down  perpendicularly.    M  the  n.«^  vaji. 
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centre  of  the  vast  am jihi theatre ,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  ita 
rraoua  rockB,  there  is  a  cayem  of  proportional  aire,  hollowed 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  Its  opening  h  an  arch  sixty  feet  high ; 
hut  it  ia  a  double  cavern,  there  beiag  an  interior  one  with  an 
entrance  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  midat  of  these  there  is  an  oval 
baein,  having  eighteen  fathoma  for  its  longest  diameter,  and  from 
i:liia  baain  riaea  Uie  copious  stream  which  forms  the  Sorgue,  The 
sniface  of  the  fountain  is  hlad:,  an  appearance  prodnced  by  its 
depth,  from  the  dnrkneaa  of  the  rocka,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
cavern ;  for,  on  being  brought  to  light,  nothing  can  be  dearer  than 
its  water.  Thongh  beautiful  to  the  eye,  it  ia  harsh  to  the  taste. 
but  ia  escellent  fcr  tanning  and  dyeing ;  and  it  is  said  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  plant  which  fattens  oxen  and  is  good  for  hena 
during  incubation.  Strabo  and  Ptiny  the  naturalist  both  apeak  of 
its  poaaeasing  this  property. 

The  river  Sorgue,  which  issues  from  this  cavern,  divides  in  ita 
progreaa  into  various  branches  ;  it  waters  many  parta  of  Provence, 
receives  several  tributatyBtreaias,and,Bfter  reuniting  ita  branches, 
&ils  into  t)ie  Rhone  near  Avignon. 

Resolving  to  £x  his  residence  here,  Petrarch  bought  a  little 
cottage  and  an  adjoining  field,  and  repaired  to  Vaucluse  with  no 
other  companions  than  hia  hooka.  To  tliia  day  tlie  ruins  of  a 
small  house  are  shown  at  Vaucluse,  which  tradition  says  was  hia 
habitation. 

If  hia  object  wna  to  forget  Laura,  the  composition  of  sonnets 
upon  her  in  tliia  hermitage  was  unlikely  to  be  an  antidote  to  his 
recollecttona.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  meant  to  cherish  rather 
than  to  get  rid  of  his  love.  But,  if  he  nursed  his  paaaion,  it  was 
a  dry-nursing ;  for  he  led  a  lonely,  ascetic,  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  studies,  we  might  aay  a  savage  life.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
written  not  long  after  hia  settling  at  Vaucluse,  he  saya,  "  Here  I 
make  war  upon  my  senses,  and  treat  them  as  my  enemies.  My 
eyes,  which  have  drawn  me  into  a  thousand  difficulties,  see  no 
longer  either  gold,  or  precious  atones,  or  ivory,  or  purple  ;  they 
behold  nothing  save  the  water,  the  firmament,  and  the  rocks.  The 
only  female  who  cornea  witliin  their  sight  ia  a  swarthy  old  woman, 
dry  and  parched  as  the  Lyblan  deserts.  My  ears  are  no  longer 
conrted  by  those  harmonious  inatrumenta  and  voices  which  have 
ao  often  transported  my  soul :  they  hear  nothing  but  the  lowing 
of  cattle,   the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the 

"  I  keep  silence  from  noon  till  night.  Tliere  is  no  one  to  con- 
verae  with ;  for  the  good  people,  employed  in  spreading  tlieir  nets, 
or  tending  their  vines  and  orchards,  ere  no  great  adepts  at  con- 
versation. I  often  content  myself  with  the  brown  bread  of  tha 
fisherman,  and  even  eat  it  witli  pleasure.  Nay,  I  almost  prefer 
it  to  white  bread.  This  old  fisherman,  who  is  as  hard  as  iron, 
eamesUy  remonstrates  against  my  manner  of  life ;  and  assures  me 
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that  I  caDiLot  long  hold  nut.     I  ani.  on  the  contrary,  convmea 
that  it  IB  easier  to  aCFustom  one's  self  to  a  plain  diet  than  U.  *'' 
luxuries  of  a  feast.     But  (^tUl  I  hsive  my  luxuries — figs,  rail 
nuts,  and  slmonds.    I  am  fund  of  the  fish  with  which  tiiis  streani '' 
abounds,  and  I  somelimes  amuse  mjBelf  with  sprtading  the  ni 
As  to  my  dresa,  there  is  an  enlire  olwuige ;  you  would  take  n 
a  Iftbourer  or  a  ahepherd. 

"  My  mansion  resembles  that  of  Cato  or  Fabricins.     My  « 
houfie-eetabhshinent  consisls  of  myself,  my  old  fishennaii  and  h 
wife,  and  a  dog.     My  fisherman's  cottage  is  contiguous  to  niin' 
when  I  want  him  I  call ;  when  I  uo  longer  need  him,  he  retui 
to  his  cottage. 

"  I  have  made  two  gardens  that  please  me  wonderfully.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  to  bs  equalled  in  all  the  world.  And  I  must 
confess  to  you  a  more  than  female  weakness  with  which  I  am 
haunted.  I  am  positiYely  angiy  that  there  is  anything  so  beanli- 
fiil  out  of  Italy.  ] 

"  One  of  these  gardens  is  shady,  formed  for  contemplation,  imd' J 
sacred  to  Apollo.     It  OTei'hangs  the  source  of  the  iiver,  and  ibS 
terminated  by  rocks,  and  by  places  accessible  only  to  birds.    Th*^ 
other  is  nearer  my  cottage,  of  an  aspect  less  severe,  and  devoted    ' 
to  Daechus  ;  and  what  is  extremely  singular,  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  rapid  river.     The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  bridge  of  rocks ;  and 
tbeiB  is  a  natural  grotto  under  the  rocks,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  a  rustic  bridge.     Into  this  grotto  the  rays  of  the 
Bun  never  penetrate.    I  am  confident  that  it  much  resembles  the 
place  where  Cicero  went  to  declaim.  It  invites  to  study.  Hither  I 
retreat  during  the  noontide  hours ;  my  mornings  aj 


of  this  horrid  place  empoisons  tiie  pure  air  of  Vauclnse,  and  will 
compel  me  to  quit  my  retirement." 

It  is  clear  that  he  was  not  supreme^'  contented  in  his  solitude 
with  hia  self-drawn  mental  resources.  His  friends  at  A%ignon  came 
seldom  to  see  him.  Travelling  even  short  diBlaneea  waa  difficult  in 
those  days.  Even  we,  in  tlie  present  day,  can  remember  when  the 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  presented  a  troublesome  journey.  The 
few  guests  who  came  to  him  could  not  expect  very  exquisite 
dinners,  cooked  by  the  brown  old  woman  and  her  husband  the 
fisherman;  end,  though  oar  poet  had  a  gaxden  consecrated  to 
Bacchus,  he  had  no  cellar  devoted  to  the  same  deity.  His  few 
friends,  therefore,  who  visited  him,  thought  their  angel  visits  acts 
of  charity.  If  he  saw  his  friends  seldom,  however,  he  had  fre- 
quent visitants  in  strangers  who  came  to  Vauoluse.  as  a  place 
Jong  celebrated  for  ita  natural  beauties,  and  now  made  illustrioufl 
by  the  character  and  oompositionB  of  our  poet.    Among  tlu^a^ 
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there  were  perHnna  distingmahed  for  their  rank  or  leftrning,  who 
come  firom  die  farthest  patls  of  France  and  frnm  Italy,  to  see  and 
converse  with  Petrarch.  Some  of  them  even  sent  before  them 
considerable  presents,  which,  thougli  Idndlj-  meant,  were  not 
BCCeptahle. 

Vaucluse  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cavaillon,  a  email  dly  ahont  two 
miles  distant  from  our  poet's  retrent.  Fhihp  de  Cahasaoles  waa 
the  bishop,  a  man  of  high  ranlt  end  noble  family.  His  disposition, 
according  to  Petrarch's  usual  praise  of  his  fnends,  was  highly 
benevolent  and  humane  ;  he  was  well  versed  in  literatore,  and  had 
distinguiahed  abihticB.  No  aoonar  waa  the  poet  settled  in  his  re- 
tirement, than  he  visited  the  Bishop  at  his  palace  near  Vaacluse. 
The  latter  gave  hiin  a  friendly  reception,  and  returned  his  visits 
frequently.  Another  much  Estunated,  Ma  friend  since  their  child- 
hood, Guido  Sette,  also  repaired  at  times  to  his  hnmhle  mansion, 
and  reUaved  hia  sohtude  in  the  shut-np  valley.* 

Without  some  daily  and  constant  occupation  even  the  bright 
mind  of  Petrarch  womd  have  rusted,  like  the  finest  sleel  when  it 
is  left  unsconred.  But  he  continued  his  studies  with  an  ardour 
that  commands  our  wonder  and  respect :  and  it  was  at  Vaucluse 
that  he  either  meditated  or  wrote  his  most  important  oompoai- 
tions.  Here  lie  undertook  a  history  of  Rome,  from  Eomulna 
down  to  TituH  Vespasian.  This  Herculean  task  he  never  finished ; 
but  there  remain  two  fragments  of  it,  namely,  four  books,  De 
Habos  Memorandis,  and  another  tract  entitled  Vitamm  Virorum 
Hluatrium  Epitome,  being  sketches  of  iUnstrions  men  from  the 
founder  of  Rome  down  to  Fabricius, 

About  his  poem,  Africa,  I  shall  only  say  for  the  present  that  be 
began  this  Latin  epic  at  Vauctuse,  that  its  hero  is  his  idolized 
Roman,  Scipio  Afr^canus,  that  it  gained  him  a  reputation  over 
Europe,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased  wiUi  it  himself,  but  that  his 
admiration  of  it  in  time  cooled  down  so  much,  that  at  last  he  was 
annoyed  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  turned  tlie  uonveraa- 
tion.  if  he  could,  to  a  different  subject.  Nay,  it  is  probable,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Boccaccio  and  Coluccio  Salutati,  who, 
long  after  he  had  left  Vaacluse.  importuned  him  to  finish  and 
puUish  it,  hia  Africa  would  not  have  come  down  to  posterity. 

Petrarch  alludes  in  one  of  hia  lettera  to  an  eseuraion  which  he 
made  in  1338,  in  company  with  a  man  whose  rank  vms  above  his 
wisdom.  He  does  not  name  him.  but  it  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  Humbert  II,.  Dauphin  of  tlie  Viennois.  The  Cardinal 
Colonna  forced  our  poet  into  this  pilgrimage  to  Baujne,  famous 
for  its  adjacent  cavern,  where,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
aountry,   Mary   Magdiden    passed   thirty   years   of  repentance. 
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In  that  holy  but  horrible  cavern,  as  Petrarch  calls  it,  tiiey  re* 
nmined  three  days  and  three  nishta,  though  I'etrarch  eainetime* 
gave  hia  comrcideB  the  aUp,  and  indulged  in  rambles  among  tba 
hill"  and  forests  ;  he  composed  a  short  poem,  however,  on  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  as  dull  as  the  cave  itself.  The  Dauphia 
Humbert  was  not  a  bright  man ;  but  be  seems  to  have  oontriU'ted 
a  friendly  familiority  with  our  poet,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  letter 
which  Petrarch  indited  to  him  about  this  time,  frankly  reptoacta- 
ing  him  with  hia  poUtical  neutrality  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Curdiuat  Colontm  incited  him  to  write  it 
A  strug^  that  was  now  impending  between  France  and  England 
engaged  all  Europe  on  one  side  or  other.  The  Emperor  Lewis 
baa  intimated  to  Humbert  that  he  must  follon  him  In  this  war, 
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1  from  Philip  of   ' 
Valois  to  join  liim  nith  his  troops  at  Amiens  as  vassal  of  Francs. 
The  Dauphin  tried  to  back  out  of  the  dileimua  between  hia  two 
suitors  by  Mvolous  excuses  to  both,  all  the  time  determining  to 
asaist  neither.     In  l:i3S  he  came  to  Aviftlion.  and  the  Pope  gave 
him  his  palace  at  the  bridge  of  the  Sorgue  for  his  babitatioo. 
Here  the  poor  craven,  beset  on  one  side  by  threatening  Ittten    | 
from  Phihp  of  Valois,  and  on  the  other  by  importunities  from  tli8 
French  party  at  the  pHpal  court,  remained  in  Avignon  till  July,    , 
1330.  after  Petrarch  had  let  loose  upon  him  his  epistolaiy  elo^ 
quence. 

This  letter,  dated  April,  133ti,  is.  according  lo  De  Sade's 
opinion,  frill  of  powerful  persuasion.  I  cannot  say  tliut  it  strikes 
me  as  euch.  Afier  calling  Christ  to  nitness  that  he  writes  to  the 
Dauphin  in  the  spirit  of  friendship,  he  reminds  li'ti  tliat  Europe 
bed  never  exhibited  so  roigbtyand  interesting  a  war  as  that  whioli 
had  now  sprung  up  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
nor  one  that  opened  so  vast  a  lield  of  glory  for  lie  brave.  "  All 
the  princes  and  their  people,"  he  says,  "  are  anxious  about  its  < 
issue,  especially  those  between  the  Alps  and  the  ocean,  who  take  i 
arms  at  the  crash  of  the  neighbouring  tumult ;  nhilst  you  alone  i 
go  to  sleep  amidst  the  clouds  of  the  coming  storm.  To  say  the 
truth,  if  Uiere  was  notliing  more  than  shaine  to  nwakun  you,  it 
ought  to  rouse  you  from  this  lethargy.  I  had  thought  you,"  he 
continues,  "  a  man  desirous  of  glory.  You  are  young  and  in  the 
strength  of  life.  What,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  keeps  you  in- 
active ?  Do  you  fear  iatigue  ?  Remember  what  SaDust  says — 
'  Idle  enjoyments  ivere  made  for  women,  fetigue  was  made  for 
men.'  Do  yon  fear  death?  Death  is  the  last  debt  we  owe  to 
nature,  and  man  ou^ht  not  to  fear  it;  certainly  lie  ought  not  to 
fear  it  more  than  sleep  and  slu^shness.  Aristotle,  it  is  true. 
calls  death  the  last  of  horrible  things ;  but,  mind,  he  does  not  call 
^^t^the  moBt  horrible  of  things,"  In  this  manner,  our  poet  goes  on 
iHMEiilizing  on  the  blessings  of  an  early  death,  and  the  great  advaa- 
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tage  tliat  it  would  liave  afforded  to  some  excellent  Eomtui  heroes  if 
they  had  root  witli  it  sooner.  Tlie  only  thing  like  h  Bensihle  argu- 
ment that  he  urges  is,  that  Hmuhert  could  not  expect  to  save  hun- 
aell'  even  by  neutrality,  hut  must  ultimately  become  the  prey  of 
the  victor,  and  be  punished  like  the  Alban  Metius,  wJioni  Tullns 
Hostilius  caused  to  be  torn  asunder  by  horses  that  pulled  Iub 
limbs  in  different  directiozis.  The  pedontLc  epistle  had  no  eSect 
on  Humbert, 

Meanwhile.  Italy  had  no  repose  more  than,  the  r? st  of  Europe, 
bnt  its  troubles  gave  a  happy  occasion  to  Fctrarcli  to  see  once 
more  hia  friend,  Gughelmo  Pastrengo.  who,  Jn  13i!8,  came  to 
Avignon,  from  Maatino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona. 

The  moment  Petrarch  heard  of  his  friend's  arriral  he  left  his 
hermitage  to  welcome  him ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
iaXel  city  when  he  saw  tlie  danger  of  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
woman  he  so  madly  loved,  and  was  aware  that  he  had  no  escape 
from  the  eyes  of  Laura  but  by  flight.  He  returned,  therefore,  all 
of  a  sudden  to  Vaucluse,  without  waiting  for  a  sight  of  Pastrengo. 
Shortly  after  he  had  quitted  the  house  of  LeeliuB,  where  he  uau&lly 
lodged  when  he  went  to  Avignon,  Ouglielmo,  expecting  to  find 
him  there,  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  one  opened  it — called  out, 
but  no  ono  answered  liim.  He  tlierefiire  wrote  him  a  little  biUet, 
saying.  "  My  dear  Petrarch,  where  have  you  hid  yourself,  and 
whither  have  you  vanished  ?  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 
The  poet  received  this  note  at  Vaucluse,  and  sent  an  explanation 
of  his  flight,  sincere  indeed  as  to  good  feelings,  but  prolix  as 
naual  in  the  expression  of  them.  Pastrengo  sent  him  a  kind 
reply,  and  soon  afterwaids  did  bim  the  still  greater  favour  of 
visiting  liiiTi  at  Yaucluas,  end  helping  >iiin  to  cultivate  his  garden. 

Petrarch's  flame  for  Laora  waa  in  reality  unabated.  One  day 
he  met  her  in  the  streets  of  Avignon ;  ibr  he  had  not  always  reso- 
lution enough  to  keep  out  of  the  western  Babylon.  Laura  cast  a 
kind  look  upon  him,  and  said,  "Petrarch,  you  are  tired  of  loving 
"  Thisinddentproducedoneof  the  finest  sonnets,  beginning — 
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In  1331),  he  composed  among  other  sonnets,  those  three,  the 
Ixii,,  Ixxiv,.  and  Ixxv.,  wiiich  are  oonfesaedly  master-piecea  of 
their  kind,  as  well  as  three  canzoui  to  the  eyes  of  Laura,  which 
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the  Italians  call  the  three  sister  Graces,  and  worship  as  divine.* 
The  critic  Tassoni  himself  could  not  censure  them,  and  called 
them  the  queens  of  song.  At  this  period,  however  seldom  he 
may  have  visited  Avignon,  he  evidently  sought  rather  to  cherish 
than  suhdue  his  fatal  attachment.  A  celehrated  painter,  Simone 
Martini  of  Siena,  came  to  Avignon.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
not  exquisite  in  drawing,  hut  Yimous  for  taking  spirited  likenesses. 

Petrarch  persuaded  Simone  to  favour  him  with  a  miniature  like- 
ness of  Laura ;  and  this  treasure  the  poet  for  ever  carried  ahout 
with  him.  In  gratitude  he  addressed  two  sonnets  to  the  artist, 
whose  fame,  great  as  it  was,  was  heightened  hy  the  poetical 
reward.  Yasari  tells  us  that  Simone  also  painted  the  pictures  of 
both  lovers  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence ;  that 
Simone  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  that  he  copied 
those  pictures  in  marbles  which,  according  to  Baldelli,  are  still 
extant  in  the  house  of  the  Signore  Pruzzi. 

An  anecdote  relating  to  this  period  of  Petrarch's  life  is  given 
by  De  Sade,  which,  if  accepted  with  entire  credence,  must  inspire 
us  with  astonishment  at  the  poet's  devotion  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
He  had  now,  in  1339,  put  the  first  hand  to  his  epic  poem,  the 
Scipiade ;  and  one  of  his  Mends,  De  Sade  believes  that  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Lombes,  fearing  lest  he  might  injure  his  health  by  over- 
zealous  application,  went  to  ask  him  for  tiie  key  of  his  library, 
which  the  poet  gave  up.  The  Bishop  then  locked  up  his  books 
and  papers,  and  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  reading  and 
writing  for  ten  days.  Petrarch  obeyed ;  but  on  the  first  day  of 
this  literary  Kamazan,  he  was  seized  with  ennui,  on  the  second 
with  a  severe  headache,  and  on  the  third  with  symptoms  of  fever; 
the  Bishop  relented,  and  permitted  the  student  to  return  to  his 
books  and  papers. 

Petrarch  was  at  this  time  delighted,  in  his  solitude  of  Vaucluse, 
to  hear  of  the  arrival  at  Avignon  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
This  was  Dionisio  dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepolcro,  who,  being  now 
advanced  in  years,  had  resigned  his  pulpit  in  the  University  oi 
Paris,  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  came  to 
Avignon  with  the  intention  of  going  by  sea  to  Florence.  Petrarch 
pressed  h\m  strongly  to  visit  him  at  Vaucluse,  interspersing  his 
persuasion  with  many  compliments  to  King  Kobert  of  Naples,  to 
whom  he  knew  that  Dionisio  was  much  attached ;  nor  was  he 
without  hopes  that  his  friend  would  speak  favourably  of  him  to 
his  Neapolitan  Majesty.  In  a  letter  from  Vaucluse  he  says: — 
"Can  nothing  induce  you  to  come  to  my  solitude?  Will  not  my 
ardent  request,  and  the  pity  you  must  have  for  my  condition, 
bring  you  to  pass  some  days  with  your  old  disciple  ?  If  these 
motives  are  not  sufficient,  permit  me  to  suggest  another  induce- 
ment. There  is  in  this  place  a  poplar-tree  of  so  immense  a  size 
that  it  covers  with  its  shade  not  only  the  river  and  its  banks,  but 

*  Cansoni  9, 9,  aad  10. 
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also  a  considerable  extent  bejvnd  them.  The;  tell  ub  Qiat  Tfing 
Bobert  of  Naplya,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Hub  sjiot,  came  hither 
to  unborthen  bis  miud  from  the  weialit  of  public  afiairB.  and  to 
enjoy  hiioflelf  in  the  abady  retreat. '  The  poet  added  inttDr 
euiDgieB  on  liia  Majesty  of  Naples,  which,  as  he  anticipated, 
readied  the  royal  ear.  It  seems  not  to  be  clear  that  Father 
Dionisio  erer  visited  the  poet  at  Vanclnse  ;  though  they  certainly 
had  an  interview  at  Avignon.  To  Petrareb's  miHfortune,  his 
Mend's  stay  in  that  city  was  very  shorL  The  monk  proceeded  to 
Florence,  but  he  found  there  no  shady  retreat  like  that  of  the 
poplar  at  Vaucluse.  Florence  was  more  than  ever  agitated  by 
internal  coromotdona,  and  was  this  j^ear  afflicted  by  pkgue  and 
&mine.  This  dismal  stale  of  the  city  determined  Dionisio  to 
accept  an  invitation  fi'om  King  Kobert  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
liis  days  at  his  court. 

This  monarch  had  the  happiness  of  giving  additJonal  pnblici^ 
to  Petrarch's  reputation.  That  the  poet  sought  his  patronage 
need  not  be  concealed;  and  if  he  used  a  little  flattery  in  doing 
su,  we  must  make  aUowanoe  for  the  adulatory  instinct  of  tlie  tone* 
fal  tribe.  We  cannot  Uve  witliout  bread  upon  bare  reputation,  or 
on  the  prospect  of  having  tombstones  put  over  our  bones,  prema- 
turely hurried  to  the  grave  by  hunger,  when  they  shall  be  as  in- 
sensiblo  to  praise  aa  the  stones  themselves.  To  speak  seriously, 
I  tliink  that  a  poet  sacrifices  his  usefulness  lo  himself  and  others, 
and  an  importance  in  society  which  may  be  turned  to  public  good, 
if  he  shuns  the  patronage  that  can  be  obtained  by  unparaaitical 

I'ather  Dionisio,  upon  his  arrival  at  Naples,  impressed  the  King 
witli  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Petrarch  that  Eobert  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  poet,  enclosing  an  epitaph  of  bis  Majea^'a  own  coin- 
pDsition,  on  the  death  of  his  niece  Clementina.  This  letter  is  un- 
nappily  lost ;  but  the  answer  to  it  ia  preserved,  in  which  Petrarch 
tells  the  monarch  tliat  his  epitaph  rendered  his  niece  an  object 
rather  of  envy  than  of  lamentation.  "  O  happy  Clementina  !" 
says  tiie  poet,  "  after  passing  through  a  transitory  life,  yuu  have 
attained  a.  double  immortahty,  one  in  heaven,  and  another  on 
eartli."    He  then  compares  the  posthumous  good  fortune  of  tlie 

eincess  to  that  of  Achillea,  who  had  been  immortalized  by 
omer.  It  is  possible  that  King  Bobert's  letter  to  Petrarch  vna 
so  laudatory  as  to  require  a  flattering  answer.  But  this  rever- 
berated praise  is  rather  overstrained. 

Peb'urch  was  now  intent  on  obtaining  the  honour  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate. His  witihcs  were  at  length  gratified,  and  in  a  manner 
that  made  the  oJfer  more  flattering  than  the  crown  itself. 

Wliilst  he  still  remained  at  Vaucluse,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  September,  1340,  he  received  a  letter  from 
tlie  Iloman  Semite,  pressingly  inviting  him  to  come  and  receive 
tlie  cronn  of  Poet  Lamente  at  Rome.  He  must  have  httle  notion 
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of  a  poet's  pride  and  vanity,  who  cannot  imi^ne  the  SnshaA 
countenanue,  the  dilated  ajes.  end  the  Jo\-oiib1j -throbbing  hesit' 
of  Petrarch,  wliilst  he  read  this  letter.  To  be  invited  by  die 
Senate  of  Rome  to  such  an  honour  might  excuse  him  for  forgst- 
ting  that  Rome  wns  not  now  what  ahe  hud  once  been,  and  that 
the  substantial  glory  of  his  appointment  was  Email  in  comparison 
with  die  I'lHijiin  associations  which  formed  its  halo, 

Ab  if  to  keep  up  the  fever  of  his  joy,  he  received  the  some  iaj, 
in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  another  letter  with  the  same 
offtsr.  from  Roberto  Bttrdi,  Chancellor  of  tlie  University  of  Paris. 
in  which  he  importuned  him  io  be  crowned  as  Pool  Laureate  at 
Paris.  Wben  we  consider  the  poet's  veneration  for  Rome,  we 
may  easily  anticipate  that  he  would  give  the  preference  to  that 
city.  Tiiat  ha  might  not,  however,  offend  hjs  friend  Roberto 
Bardi  and  the  Universitf  of  Paris,  he  despatdieil  a  messenger  to 
Cardinal  Coionno,  asking  his  advice  npon  the  snbjcct,  pretty  well 
knowing  that  his  patron's  opinion  would  coincide  with  his  own 
wishes.     The  Colonna  advised  bim  to  be  crowned  at  Rome. 

The  custom  of  conferring  this  honour  had,  for  a  long  time, 
been  obsolete.  In  the  earliest  classical  t^s,  glands  were  given 
as  a  reward  to  valour  and  genius.  Tirgil  exhibits  his  conquerors 
adorned  with  them.  The  Romans  adopted  the  ctistom  from. 
Greece,  where  leafy  honours  were  bestowed  on  victors  at  public' 
games.  This  coronation  of  xioeta,  it  is  said,  ceased  under  OA'. 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  After  his  death,  during  tha 
long  subsequent  barbarism  of  Europe,  when  literatiire  produced 
only  rhyming  monks,  and  when  there  were  no  more  poets  to  crovm, 
the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  was  a  natural  consequence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to 
the  Abbe  Reanel,  the  tmiversities  of  Europe  began  to  dispense 
laurels,  not  to  pacta,  but  to  students  distinguished  by  their  leant-: 
ing.  The  doctors  in  medicine,  at  the  famous  university  of  Salerno;': 
established  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,.  had  crowns  of  laorel 
put  upon  their  heads.  The  bachelors  also  had  their  laurels,  and 
derived  tlieir  name  from  a  bocniue,  or  stick,  which  they  carried. 

Cardinal  Colonna.  as  we  have  said,  advised  him,  "  nothing  lotk" 
to  enjoy  his  coronatioa  at  Rome,  Thither  accordingly  he  repaired 
early  in  the  year  1311.  He  embarked  at  Maiseiiles  for  Naples, 
wishing  previously  to  his  coronation  to  visit  King  Robert,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  all  possible  hospitality  and  distinction. 

Though  he  had  accepted  the  laurel  emidst  the  general  applause 
of  his  contemporaries,  Petrarch  wus  not  sattafied  tliat  he  should 
enjoy  fbin  honour  without  passing  through  on  ordeal  as  to  his 
learajne,  ibr  laurels  and  learning  had  been  for  one  hundred  years 
habitually  associated  in  men's  minds.  The  person  whom  Petrarch 
selected  for  his  examiner  in  erudition  was  the  King  of  Naples. 
Robert  the  Oood.  as  he  was  in  some  respects  deservedly  called, 
'  'b  age,  a  well-instructed  man,  imd,  for  a  king,  a  piodi^. 
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He  hod  aleo  some  common  sense,  btit  m  classical  knowledge  he 
was  more  fit  h)  be  the  scholar  of  Petrarch  thon  his  examiiier.  If 
Petrarch,  liowever,  learned  notliing  from  the  King,  the  King 
leamed  something  from  Petrarch,  Among  tlie  otJier  requisites 
for  esamining  a  Poet  Laureate  which  Bohcrt  possessed,  was  an 
utter  ignorance  of  poetry.  Bnt  Petrarch  couched  his  hlindness  on 
the  suhject,  so  that  fiobert  saw,  or  beheved  he  saw,  something 
useM  in  the  divine  art.  He  had  heard  of  the  epic  poem,  Africa, 
«ai  requested  its  author  to  recite  to  him  some  part  of  it  The 
Tfing  wa3  charmed  with  the  recitation,  and  requested  tliat  the 
work  might  be  dedicated  to  him.  Petrarch  assented,  but  the  poem 
was  not  finished  or  published  tOl  after  King  Kobert's  death. 

His  Neapolitan  Majesty,  after  pronouncing  a  warm  eulogy  on. 
our  poet,  declared  that  he  merited  the  laurel,  and  hftd  letters 
patent  drawn  up,  by  which  he  certified  that,  after  a  aevere  examina- 
tion {it  lasted  tliree  days),  Petrarch  was  judged  worthv  to  receive 
tint  honour  in  tlie  Capitol.  Robert  wished  him  to  be  crowned 
at  Naples ;  but  our  poet  represented  that  he  waa  desirous  of  being 
distinguished  on  the  same  theatre  where  Virgil  and  Horace 
had  shone.  The  King  accorded  with  bis  wishes;  and,  to  complete 
Lis  kindness,  regretted  tliat  hia  advanced  age  n'ould  not  permit 
him  lo  go  to  Rome,  and  croivn  Petrarch  himself  He  named,  how- 
ever, one  of  hia  most  eminent  courtiers,  Barrilli,  to  be  hia  proxy. 
Boccaccio  speaks  of  Barrilli  as  a  good  poet;  and  Petrarch,  with 
exe^erated  politeness,  compares  him  to  Ovid. 

■When  Petrarch  went  to  taie  leave  of  King  Eobert.the  sovereign, 
aAer  engaging  his  promise  that  he  would  visit  him  again  very 
Boon,  took  oil'  the  robe  which  he  wore  that  day,  and,  begging 
Petrarch's  acceptance  of  it.  desired  that  he  might  wear  it  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation.  He  also  bestowed  on  him  the  place  of  his 
almoner-general,  an  office  for  which  great  interest  was  always 
made,  on  account  of  the  privileges  attached  to  it,  the  principsl  of 
which  were  an  exemption  from  paying  the  tithes  of  benefices  to 
the  King,  and  a  dispensation  from  residence. 

Petrarch  proceeded  to  Etane,  where  he  arrived  on  the  flth  of 
April,  1341,  accompanied  by  only  one  attendant  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  for  BarriUi  had  taken  another  route,  upon  some  im- 
portant business,  promising,  however,  to  be  at  Rome  before  the 
time  appointed.  But  as  he  had  not  arrived  on  the  Tth.  Petrarch 
despatched  a  messenger  in  search  of  him,  who  returned  without 
any  information.  The  poet  was  desirous  to  wait  for  his  arrivat; 
bat  Orso,  Coimt  of  AngiuUara,  would  not  suffer  tlie  ceremony  to  be 
deferred.  Orso  was  joint  senator  of  Rome  with  Giordano  degli 
Orsini;  and,  his  office  expiring  on  the  8th  of  April,  he  was  un- 
willing to   resign  to  bis  successor  the  pleasure  of  crowning  eo 

Pettarcli  was  afterwards  inftirmed  tliat  Barrilli.  hastening  to- 
wards Rome,  had  been  beset  near  Anaguia  by  robbers,  from  whom 
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he  escaped  with  iliffii^ul^,  and  thnt  lie  whs  obliged  toi  safety  b> 
return  to  Naplus,     In  tearing  Ihut  city,  Petraroli  pnaaed  tho  tomb   j 
traditionally  eaid  to  be  that  of  Virgil,     His  coronatioa  took  plua   T 
without  delaj  after  his  arrival  at  Riune.  ■ 

The  momiog  of  the  Sth  of  April,  1341,  was  ushered  in  by  tba  I 
Eoiind  of  trumpetB :  and  the  people,  ever  fond  of  a  show,  ( 
from  all  quarters  to  see  the  ceremony.     Twelve  youtiis  sdoctei 
fromtlie  beat  f&miliea  of  Rome,  and  clothed  in  suarlet,  opened  tl 
prooeaaion,  repeating  as  they  went  some  verscB,  composed  by  tt 
poet,  in  honour  of  the  Roman  people.     They  were  followed  i^M 
^x   citdzems   of  Borne,  clothed  in   green,   and   hearing    crowiura 
wreathed  with  diflerent  flowers.     Petrarch  walked  in  the  midsf  i 
of  them;  after  him  came  the  senator,  accompanied  by  the  first 
men  of  the  coiindl.     The  streeta  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and 
tlie  windows  fdled  witli  ladies,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
ner, who  showered  parfomed  waters  profusely  on  the  poet.*    He 
nil  the  time  wore  the  robe  that  hod  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  Naples.     .When  they  reached  the  Capitol,  the  trumpets 
were  silent,  and  Petnu'ch,  having  made  a  short  speech,  in  which 
he  qnoted  a  verse.&oni  YirgU,  cried  out  three  times,  "  Long  Uts 
the  Roman  people !   long  live  the  Senators !   may  God  preserve 
thnr  liberty '. "    At  the  conclnsion  of  these  words,  he  knelt  belbro 
the  senator  Orso,  who,  taldng  a  crown  of  laurel  from  his  own  head, 
placed  it  on  that  of  Petrarch,  saying,  "  This  crown  is  the  reward 
of  rirtue."  The  poet  then  repeated  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  ancient 
Romans.     TJie  people  testified  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  ap- 
planse,  cjyiog,  "  Long  flonriah  the  Capitol  and  tlio  poet!"   The    ' 
friemfa  of  Petrarch  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  Stefnno  Coloana,  his   f 
&vaiirite  hero,  addressed  the  assembly  in  his  honour. 

The  ceremony  having  been  flnished  at  the  Capital,  the  proces- 
ainn.  amidst  Uie  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  acclamations  of  tlie 
people,  repaired  thence  to  the  ohnrch  of  SL  Peter,  where  Petrarch 
offered  np  his  crown  of  laurel  before  the  altar.  Tiie  same  day 
tlie  Count  of  Angoillara  caused  letters  patent  to  be  delivered  to 
Petrarch,  in  which  the  senators,  after  a  flattering  preamble, 
ehxei  that  he  had  merited  the  title  of  a  great  poet  and  hiitorion ; 
that,  it  nmrk  his  distinction,  they  had  put  upon  Ms  head  a  lanrel  *i 
crown,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  King  Robert  but  by  that  of 
the  Romnn  Senate  and  people  ;  and  that  they  gave  liim.  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  the  privilege  to  read,  to  dispute,  to  psjilain  ancient 
books,  to  moke  new  ones,  to  compose  poems,  and  to  wear  a  crown 
according  to  his  choice,  either  of  laurel,  beech,  or  myrtle,  as  well 
•V.le^ry,  in  hl>"  Travel!  in  lUrfy.-alvMiheto^o^jn^^ 
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as  the  poetic  habit.     At  that  tine  a  panicnlar  dress  was  ifiected 

by  the  poeU.     JJante  was  buried  in  this  costume. 

PetjHjch  contiiiued  only  a  fen  days  at  Rome  after  bis  caiona- 
tJOD ;  hut  he  had  Ecarcelj  departed  when  he  fooad  that  there  weitt 
banditti  on  the  road  waiting  for  him,  and  anxious  to  relieve  him 
of  any  superlluoiiB  wealth  which  he  might  have  about  him.  He 
waa  thus  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  with  all  expedition ;  but  he 
Bot  out  the  following  day,  attended  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  and 
arrived  at  Pisa  on  fto  20th  of  April 

P'rom  Pisa  he  went  to  Parma,  to  see  his  friend  Azzo  Corr^nio, 
and  aooD  after  his  arrival  he  was  witness  to  a  revolution  in  Uiat 
ciW  of  which  Anzo  had  the  principal  direction.  The  Scalas.  who 
held  the  eovereignty  of  FaiTna,  had  for  some  time  oppressed  the 
inhabitants  with  exorbitant  taxes,  which  excited  murmurs  and 
•editions.  The  CorreggioB,  to  whom  the  cily  was  entrusted  in  the 
absence  of  Mastino  dolla  Scala,  profiled  by  the  public  discontent, 
hoisted  the  flag  of  liberty,  and,  on  the  aand  of  May,  1341.  drove 
out  the  garriHon,  and  made  themselves  lords  of  the  commonwealth. 
On  tltis  occasion,  Azzo  has  been  accused  of  the  worst  ingraUtudo 
to  his  nephews,  Alberto  and  Ma^tino.  But,  if  the  people  were 
oppressed,  he  was  surely  justihed  in  rescuing  them  from  miago- 
vemment.  To  a  great  degree,  also,  the  conduct  of  the  CorregmoB 
sanctioned  the  revolution.  They  introduced  into  Parma  such  a 
mild  and  equitable  administration  as  the  city  had  never  before 
esperienoed.  Some  exceptionable  acts  they  undoubtcdlj^  com- 
mitted; and  when  Petrarch  extols  Azzo  as  another  Cato,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  did  so  with  some  mental  reservation.  Petrarch 
had  proposed  to  cross  the  Alps  immediately,  and  proceed  to  Avi- 
gnon ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  HolicitntionH  of  Azzo  to 
remain  some  time  at  Parma.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Correggios 
on  their  most  important  aSairs,  and  was  admitted  to  their  secret 
coimeilfi.  In  the  present  instance,  this  confidence  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  liim  ;  as  the  four  brothers  were,  at  that  time,  unani- 
mous in  tlieir  opioions;  and  their  desigus  were  all  calculated  to 
promote  the  weU'are  of  their  subjects. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Parma,  ho  received  one  of  those  tokens 
of  his  popularity  which  are  exceedingly  expressive,  though  they 
come  fin)m  a  hiunble  admirer.  A  blind  old  man,  who  liad  been  a 
granusar-school  master  at  Pontremoli.  cune  1«  Parma,  in  order  to 
pay  his  devotions  to  the  laureate.  The  poor  num.  had  already 
wuked  to  Naples,  guided  in  his  blindness  by  his  only  Bon,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  Petrarch.  The  ^oet  had  left  that  ci^ ;  but 
King  Bobert,  pleased  nith  tiis  enthusiasm,  made  him  a  present  of 
some  money.  The  aged  pilgrim  returned  to  Pontremoli,  where, 
being  informed  that  Petrarch  was  at  Parma,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
ninee,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  travelled  thimer, 
having  sent  before  him  a,  tolerable  copy  of  verses.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Petrarch,  whose  hand  he  mssed  with  devotion  and 
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exclamfttioiis  of  joy.  One  day,  before  many  spectntora.  the  blind 
man  said  to  Petrarch,  "  Sir.  I  have  come  far  to  see  you,"  Tiw 
byslanderB  laughed,  on  which  the  old  man  replied,  "  I  appcid  to 
you,  Petrarch,  whether  I  do  not  aee  you  more  clearly  and  dis^ 
tinctly  than  these  men  who  have  their  eyesigiil."  Petrarch  gavu  j 
him  a  kind  reception,  and  dismiKsed  him  with  a  consideraU*  I 
present. 

The  pleHsnra  which  Petrarch  had  in  retirement  reading, 
refiection,  induced  hiiu  to  hire  a  house  on  tlte  outakirlB  of  tha    I 
dtf  of  Paima,  with  a  garden,  beantifuiJy  watered  by  a  sttesaa, 
a  TJU  in  urbe,  ea  he  calls  it ;  and  he  was  ao  pleased  with  thk 
locality,  that  he  purchased  and  embeUiahed  it. 

Hia  happineas,  however,  he  tells  ns.  was  here  embittered  by  the 
lo9S  of  Bome  friends  who  shared  the  firat  place  in  his  alfeotiona. 
One  of  these  was  Tommaso  da  Messina,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
a  friendsliip  when  tiiey  were  fellow-studenls  at  Bologna,  and  ever 
since  kept  np  a  familiar  correspondence.  They  were  of  the  same 
age,  addicted  to  tJie  same  pursuits,  and  imbued  with  similar  sen- 
timenta.  Tommaso  wrote  a  volum.e  of  Latin  poems,  several  of 
which  were  puhUslied  after  the  invention  of  printing.  Peti'oroh,  ' 
in  his  Triumphs  of  Love,  reckons  him  an  excellent  poet,  | 

This  loss  was  followed  by  ajiother  wliich  affected  Petrarch  still  , 
more  strongly.  Having  received  frequent  invitations  to  LomboB 
&om  the  Bishop,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  his  diocese.  Pa-  ' 
trarcb  looked  forwuvl  witli  pleasure  to  the  time  when  lie  should 
revisit  him  But  he  received  accounts  that  the  Bishop  was  taken 
dangerously  ilL  Whilst  his  mind  was  ai^itatad  by  tliis  neivs.  be 
had  the  following  dream,  which  he  has  himself  related.  "  Me< 
thought  I  saw  the  Bishop  crosaing  the  rivulet  of  my  garden  alone. 
I  was  astonished  at  this  meeting,  and  asked  liim  whence  he  came, 
whither  he  was  goiag  in  such  haste,  and  why  he  was  alone.  He 
smiled  upon  me  with  liia  usual  complacency,  and  said, '  Hemamber 
that  when  you  were  in  Gascony  tlie  tempestuous  climate  waa 
insupportable  tn  you.  I  also  am  tired  of  it.  I  have  qoitted 
Gascony,  never  to  return,  and  I  am  going  to  Rome.'  At  the  con- 
clusion of  tlieae  words,  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  garden, 
and,  as  I  endeavoured  to  accompany  him,  he  in  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  manner  waved  hia  hand ;  but,  upon  my  persevering,  hs 
cried  out  in  a  more  peremjttory  manner,  '  Stay  I  you  must  not  at 
present  attend  me.'  Whilst  he  spoke  these  words,  I  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  him.  and  saw  the  paleness  of  death  upon  hia  counte- 
nance. Seized  with  horror.  I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  which  awokft 
me.  I  took  aodce  of  the  time.  I  told  tile  circumstance  to  all  my 
Mends  ;  and.  at  tho  expiration  of  five-and-twen^  days,  I  received 
accounts  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  very  same  night  ic 
which  he  had  appeared  to  me." 

On  a  htlle  reflection,  this  incident  wiU  not  appear  to  be  super- 
natural.    That  Petrarch,  oppressed  as  he  was  witli  anxiety  about 
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his  friend.  Hhonld  &U  into  &DriM  reveries  daring  his  sleep,  and 
iirmging  that  he  san  h'T"  in  the  paleness  of  deeth,  was  nothing 
vonderful— nay.  Ihnt  he  should  frame  this  aUegory  in  his  dresm  is 
equally  conceivable.  The  sleeper's  imnginaticin  is  often  a  great 
imptovieiilDre.  It  forms  scenes  and  stories;  its  puts  questions. 
and  answers  them  itself,  all  the  time  believing  that  tlie  responses 
come  from  those  whom  it  interrogates. 

Petrarcii.  deeply  attached  to  Azzo  da  Corre^o.  now  be^nn  to 
consider  himself  as  settled  at  Parma,  where  he  enjoyed  LterETf 
retirement  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  Italy.  But  he  had  not 
resided  there  a,  year,  when  he  was  sommoned  to  Avignon  br 
orders  lie  considered  (hat  he  could  not  disobey.  Tiraboschi, 
and  after  him  BuldclU.  ascribe  his  retom  to  Avignon  to  the  com- 
mission which  he  received  in  1343.  to  go  as  advocate  of  the 
liomtm  people  to  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VI..  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  Idara  on  the  death  of  Benedict  XII.,  and  Petrarch's  own 
words  coincide  with  what  they  say.  The  feelings  of  joy  with 
which  Petrarch  revisited  Avignon,  thangh  to  appearance  he  had 
weaned  himself  Irom  Laura,  may  be  imagined.  He  hod  friend* 
ship,  however,  if  he  had  not  love,  to  welcome  him.  Here  he 
met,  with  reciprocal  gladness,  his  friends  Socrates  and  Leelius, 
who  hod  establiBhed  themselves  at  the  conrt  of  the  Cardinal 
Coloima.  '■  SoerateB,"  saya  De  Sode,  "devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Petrarch,  and  even  went  with  him  to  Vaucluse."  It  thus 
ftppears  that  Petrarch  liad  not  gives  up  his  peculinm  on  the 
Sorgue,  nor  hod  any  one  rented  the  field  and  cotti^e  in  his 
absence. 

Benedict's  successor,  Clement  VI,,  was  conversant  with  the 
world,  and  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  courts.  Quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  plain  rigidity  of  Benedict,  he  was  courteous  and 
muniiicent,  but  withal  a  voluptuary ;  and  his  luxury  and  pro- 
fusion gave  rise  to  extortions,  to  rapine,  and  to  boundless  simony. 
His  artful  and  arrogant  tniatress,  the  Countess  of  Turenue,  ruled 
him  BO  absolutely,  that  all  places  in  iiis  gift,  which  had  escaped 
the  grasp  of  his  relations,  were  disposed  of  thronglt  her  interest ; 
and  she  amassed  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  benefices. 

TJie  Romans  applied  to  Clement  VI,,  as  they  had  applied  ta 
Benedict  XII.,  imploring  bim  to  bring  back  the  sacred  seat  to 
Uieir  capital ;  and  they  selected  Petrarch  to  he  among  those  who 
sliauld  present  their  supplication.  Our  poet  appealed  to  his 
Holiness  on  this  subject,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Pope 
received  him  with  smiles,  complimented  liim  on  his  eloquence, 
bestowed  on  him  the  priory  of  Migliorino,  but,  for  the  present, 
consigned  his  remonstrauoe  to  obhvion. 

In  this  mission  to  Clement  at  Avignon  tliere  was  joined  with 
Petrarch  the  famous  Nicola  Gabrino,  better  known  by  the  name 
Cola  di  Rieuzo,  who,  very  soon  afterwards,  attached  the  liistory 
of  Rome  to  his  biography.   He  was  for  the  present  comparatively 
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HtUe  known ;  but  Petiarcli,  thus  coming  into  connection  with 
Ihia  extraordinary  persoa.  was  captivated  with  hia  eloqaenoe, 
whilst  Clement  compluuentcd  Rienzo.  admitted  liim  daily  ta  his 
presence,  and  conversud  iviLli  him  on  tlie  wretched  stale  of  Rome, 
the  lyrannj  of  tlie  nobles,  and  the  suiferinsa  of  the  people. 

Cola  and  Petrarch  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  Roman  eunbasBj 
to  tlie  Pops  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  poet  gave  precedency  to  the 
future  tribune  on  this  occasion.  They  both  elaborately  exposed 
Qie  tliree  demands  of  the  Roman  people,  namely,  that  the  Pope, 
aheady  the  ocknowleiiged  patron  of  Rome,  ehonld  asaume  ihv 
title  and  functions  of  its  senaior,  in  order  to  extrnguiah  the  civil 
wars  kindled  by  the  Roman  barons ;  that  he  should  return  hi  hia 
pontihcal  chair  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  Cliat  he  should 

rut  permission  for  the  jobilee,  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII,,  to 
held  every  fifty  yeai'9,  luid  not  at  the  end  of  a  century,  as  its 
extension  to  the  latter  period  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the  faithiiil 
from  enjoying  the  inatitulion. 

Clement  pniised  bntli  orators,  and  conceded  that  the  Romans 
shonld  have  a  jabilee  every  fifty  years  ;  but  he  excused  himself 
fromgoing  to  Rome,  alleging  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  disputes 
between  France  and  England.  "  Holy  Father,"  aaid  I'etrarch, 
"how  umeh  it  were  to  be  wished  that  you  liad  knoivn  Italy 
before  you  knew  France."  "  I  wish  I  had,"  said  the  Pontiff,  very 
coldly. 

Petrarch  gave  vent  to  hia  indignation  at  the  papal  court  in  a 
writing,  entitled,  "  A  Book  of  Letters  without  a  Title,"  and  in 
aeversl  severe  soimets.  The  "  Lit>er  Epiatolarum  sine  Titulo " 
contains,  as  it  is  printed  in  his  works  (Basle  edit.,  16^1),  eighteen 
letters,  folminaling  aa  freely  againat  papal  luxury  and  corruption 
as  if  tliey  had  been  penned  by  LuUier  or  Jolin  Knox.  From 
(heir  contents,  we  might  set  down  Petrarch  as  the  earliest 
preacher  of  the  Reformation,  if  tliere  were  not,  in  the  writings  of 
Dante,  some  passages  of  llie  same  stamp.  If  tliese  epistles  were 
really  circulated  at  the  Idme  when  they  were  written,  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  that  Petrarch  never  sufiered  from  any  other 
fljunes  than  those  of  love ;  for  many  honest  reformers,  who  have 
been  roasted  alive,  have  uttered  less  anti-papal  vituperation  than 
OUT  poet;  nor,  although  Petrarch  would  have  been  startled  at  a 
revolntion  in  the  hierarchy,  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  writings 
contributed  to  the  Reformation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wrote  against 
the  church  government  of  Avignon,  and  not  that  of  Rome.  He 
compares  Avignon  with  the  AssjTisLn  Babylon,  with  Egypt  under 
the  mad  granny  of  Cambysea ;  or  rather,  denies  that  the  latter 
empires  can  he  held  as  parallels  of  guilt  to  the  weetem  Babylon ; 
j^  lU^,  lie  tells  us  that  neither  Avemus  nor  Tartarus  can  l"-  — 
^^Aonted  with  Uiis  infernal  place. 

K Z. : 
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of  a  troop  of  flsliermen,"  he  aaya,  "biWff 
forgotl^ii  their  origin-  Tliey  are  not  contented,  like  tlie  fii«t 
foUoWeiH  of  Ciuist,  wlio  giiined  their  livelihood  bj  the  Lalce.of 
Geiinesiireth.  with  modest  hahU&liauB,  bat  they  must  build  thiam^ ' 
selves  splendid  pnlaoea,  and  go '  about  covered  with  gold  un 
purple.  They  are  fishers  of  men,  who  catch  a,  creduloos  mulfa^ 
tude,  nnd  devour  Ihem  for  their  prey."  This  "  Ijber  £[dSto^l 
larmn "  mcludea  some  descnptions  of  the  delinunheriea  of  lt0 
churolmien,  which  are  too  scandalous  for  translation.  They  aSR' 
nevertheless  curious  relics  of  history,  , 

In  thin  year,  Gherardo,  the  brother  of  our  poet,  retired,  })j  Il|^< 
advice,  to  the  Ciathusijin  monastery  of  Montrieux,  which  &^ 
had  both  visited  in  the  pilgriioage  to  Baume  three  yeara  bef^uw. 
Gherai'do  had  been  struck  down  with  affliction  by  the  deatli  of  % 
beautiful  woman  at  Avignon,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  '  Hef 
name  and  tustory  are  quite  unlniown,  but  it  may  be  hoped,  if  nott 
conjectured,  that  she  was  not  married,  aud  could  be  moie  libenl ' 
in  her  affections  than  the  poet's  Laura. 

Amidst  all  the  incidents  of  tbia  period  of  liis  life,  the  attnoh.-, 
meot  of  Petrarch  to  Laura  continued  unabated.  It  appears, -too,, 
that,  since  his  return  from  Parma,  she  treated  him  with  moro 
than  wonted  complacency.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  tiM' 
year  1342  at  Av^ou,  and  went  to  Vaucluse  but  seldom  and  for , 
abort  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  love,  (hat  mahes  other  people  idle,  int^rf^ed 
not  with  Petrarch's  fondness  for  study.  He  found  an  opportunity 
of  commuacing  the  study  of  Greelt,  and  seized  it  with  avid^.- 
That  language  had  never  been  totally  extinct  in  Italy ;  hot  at  tn» 
time  on  which  we  are  touching,  there  were  not  probablj  ai^ 
persons  in  the  whole  country  acquainted  witli  it.  Dant«  haiS 
quoted  Greek  authors,  but  without  having  known  tiie  Gre^ . 
alphabet.  The  person  who  favoured  Petrarch  ivitli  this  covBtei.' 
instruction  was  Bernardo  Barlaamo,  a  Calsbiian  monk,  who  ha^ 
been  three  years  before  at  Avignon,  having  come  as  envoy  baar 
Andronicus,  the  eastern  £mperor,  on  pretext  of  proposing  it 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but,  in  reality  fi^' 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  boiTow  money  from  the  Pope  for  thfl'' 
Emperor.  Some  of  Pefrareh's  biographers  dale  his  commenoa-, 
ment  of  tlie  study  of  Greek  from  the  period  of  Barlaamo'e  Just 
visit  Ifl  Avignon ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  postpone  it  to  1342,  when 
Barlaamo  returned  to  the  west  and  settled  at  Avignon.  Petranh. 
began  studying  Greek  by  the  reading  of  Plato.  He  never  i 
obtained  instruction  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  Grecian,  bol ' 
ha  unbibed  miu:h  of  .the  spirit  of  Plato  &om  the  labour  whidl  hs 
bestowed  on  his  works.  He  was  very  anxious  t«  continue  his 
Onek  rea^lings  with  Barlaamo  ;  but  his  stay  in  Avignon  waa 
very  short;  and,  though  it  was  his  interest  to  detain  lum  as  his 
pieccplor,  Petrarch,  finding  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  settlement 
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in  Italy,  helped    liim    to   obtain  the   bishopric   of    Garaei, 
Calabria, 

The  neit  year  was  memorable  in  our  poet's  life  for  Oie  birth 
of  bis  daughter  Francesca.  That  the  mother  of  this  daughter 
WBB  the  same  who  presented  him  with  Ms  6on  John  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Baldelh  diacovers,  in  one  of  Petrarch's  letters,  an 
obBcors  allusion  to  her,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  she  died 
Enddeiily  after  the  birth  of  francesca,  who  proved  a  comfort  to 
her  father  in  bis  old  age. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1343  brought  a  new  loss  to  Petrarch 
la  tlie  death  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  Petrarch,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  occasion  to  be  grateful  to  this  monarch ;  and  we  need 
not  doubt  that  he  was  much  aSccted  by  the  news  of  his  death; 
but,  when  we  are  told  that  he  repaired  to  Yaucluse  to  ben-ail  his 
irreparable  loss,  we  may  suppose,  inthout  uncharitableness,  that 
he  retired  also  with  a  view  to  study  the  expression  of  his  grief 
no  less  than  to  cherish  it.  He  wrote,  however,  an  interesting 
letter  on  tlie  occasion  to  Barbato  di  Sulmona,  in  which  he  ver^ 
sensibly  exhibits  his  fears  of  the  calamitiea  which  were  likely  to 
result  irom  the  death  of  Robert,  adding  that  his  mind  was  seldom 
tme  in  prophecy,  unless  when  it  foreboded  misfortunes ;  and  hia 
predictions  on  this  ocoasioB  were  but  too  well  verified, 

Kobert  was  succeeded  by  his  granddaughter  Giovanna,  a  ^J 
of  sixteen,  already  married  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  her  cousin, 
who  was  but  a  few  montjis  older.  Robert  by  his  will  had  esta- 
bhshed  a  conncil  of  regency,  whieh  was  to  continue  until  Gio- 
vanna arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  Pope,  however, 
made  objections  to  tliin  arrangement,  alleging  that  the  admini- 
stration of  aifairs  during  the  Queen's  minority  devolved  npon  him 
immediately  ss  lord  superior.  But,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  assert 
his  right  till  he  should  receive  more  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  kingdom,  he  gave  Petrarch  a  commission 
for  that  purpose ;  and  entrusted  him  with  a  negotiation  of  much 
importance  and  delicaoy. 

Petrarch  received  an  additional  commission  &om  the  Cardiuai 
Colonna,  Several  friends  of  the  Colonna  family  were,  at  that 
time,  confined  in  prison  at  Naples,  and  the  Cardinal  flattered 
himself  that  Petrarch's  eloquence  and  intercession  would  obtain 
their  enlargement.  Our  poet  accepted  the  embassy.  He  went 
to  Nice,  where  he  embarked ;  but  had  nearly  been  lost  in  his 
pasE^e.  He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Colonna  the  following  account 
of  his  voyage, 

"I  embarked  at  Nice,  the  first  maritime  town   in  Italy  (he 

means  the  newest  to  Franco).    At  night  I  got  to  Monaco,  and 

the  bad  weather  obliged  me  to  pass  a  whole  day  there,  which  by 

no  means  put  me  into  good-humour.     The  next  morning  we  re- 

.  embarked,  and,  after  being  tossed  all  day  by  the  tempest,  we 

Lanired  very  late  at  Port  Maurice.     The  night  was  dreadfnl ;  it 
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to  the  cBstla.  and  I  whs  obliged  to  put  up 
3  m;  bed  and  sapper  appeared  tolerabla 
I  determined  to  proceed  by  land ;  flie 
perils  of  the  road  appeared  leas  dreadful  to  ine  than  those  by  sea. 
I  left  1117  Bervonta  and  baggage  in  the  ship,  which  eel  sail,  and  I 
remained  with  only  oDe  domestic  on  shore.  Sy  actrident,  upon 
tha  coast  of  Genoa,  I  found  some  Gennan  horses  which  were  ibr 
sale :  they  were  atrong  and  serviceable.  I  bought  them ;  but  I 
was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  take  ship  again ;  for  war  was  re- 
newed between  Ibe  Pisans  and  the  Milanese,  Nature  has  placed 
limits  to  these  Stales,  tlie  Po  on  one  side,  and  the  Apennines  on 
the  other.  I  must  have  passed  between  their  two  armies  if  I 
bad  gone  by  land :  this  obliged  me  to  re-embark  at  LericL  I 
passed  by  Corvo.  that  famous  rock,  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Xiuna, 
ajid  landed  at  Murrona.  Thence  I  went  the  next  day  on  horse- 
back to  Pisa.  Siena,  and  Rome.  My  eagemesa  to  execnts  yoor 
orders  has  made  me  a  night-trsvelier.  contrary  to  my  character 
and  disposition.  I  would  not  sleep  till  I  had  paid  my  duty  to 
jonr  illustrious  father,  who  is  always  my  hero.  I  found  hiwi  tlie 
same  as  I  left  him  seren  years  ago,  nay,  even  as  hale  and  sprightly 
as  when  I  saw  him  at  Avignon,  which  is  now  twelve  years. 
What  a  surprising  man !  What  strength  of  mind  and  body ! 
How  firm  his  voice  '.  How  beantifiil  his  face  !  Had  he  been  a 
few  years  younger.  I  shoidd  have  taken  him  for  Julius  Ccesar,  or 
Scipio  AMcanus.  Rome  grows  old ;  but  not  its  hero.  He  was 
half  undressed,  and  going  to  bed :  so  I  stayed  only  a  moment,  but 
I  passed  tlia  whole  of  the  next  day  with  him.  He  asked  ma  a 
thousand  questions  about  you,  and  was  ranch  pleased  that  I  was 
going  to  Naples.  When  I  set  out  &om  Rome,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying me  beyond  the  walls. 

"  I  reached  Palestrina  that  night,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
your  nephew  John,  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  liopes,  and  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  his  ancestors. 

"  I  arrived  at  Naples  the  lllb  of  October.  Heavens,  what  a 
change  has  the  death  of  one  man  produced  in  that  place !  No 
one  would  know  it  now.  Religion,  Justice,  and  Trum  are  ban- 
ished, I  think  I  am  at  Memphis,  Babylon,  or  Mecca.  In  the 
stead  of  a  king  so  just  and  so  pious,  a  httle  monk,  fat.  rosy,  bare- 
footed, with  a  shorn  head,  and  Italf  covered  with  a  dirty  mantle, 
bent  by  hypocrisy  more  than  by  age,  lost  in  debBUulieiy  whilst 
proud  of  his  affected  pover^,  and  still  more  of  the  reu  wealth 
he  baa  amassed — this  man  holds  the  reins  of  this  staggering 
empire.  lu  vice  and  cruel^  he  rivals  a  Dionysiua,  an  Agathocles. 
or  a  Phalaris,  This  monk,  named  Roberto,  was  an  Hungarian 
cordelier,  and  preceptor  of  Prince  Andrew,  whom  he  entirely 
sways.  He  oppresses  the  week,  despises  the  great,  tramples 
justice  under  foot,  and  treats  both  the  dowager  arid  the  reigning 
Queen  with  the  greatest  insolence.    The  court  and  mty  tremble 
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before  hini :  a  monntfiil  silence  reigns  in  the  public  asBembliea, 
and  in  priTate  they  conyerse  by  whispers.  The  least  Restnre  i> 
pimislied,  and  (o  think  is  denounced  as  a  crime.  To  tJua  man  I 
have  presented  the  ordera  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  your  Juat 
demands.  He  behaved  with  incredible  insolence.  Suaa,  or  Da- 
mascua,  the  capital  of  the  Saracens,  would  have  received  with 
more  respect  an  envoy  ftom  tlie  Holy  See.  The  ftfeat  lorda  imi- 
tate hia  pride  and  tyranny.  The  Bishop  of  Cnvaillon  is  the  only 
one  who  opposes  tlua  torrent ;  hut  what  can  one  lamb  do  in  ths 
midst  of  so  many  wolves  ?  It  is  the  request  of  a  dying  Mne 
alone  that  makes  him  endure  so  wretched  a  situation.  How  smaU 
are  the  hopea  of  my  negotiation !  but  I  sball  wait  with  patience ; 
though  I  know  beforehand  the  fuiswer  they  will  give  me." 

It  is  plain  from  PetrsTch's  letter  that  the  kingdum  of  Naples 
was  now  nitder  a  miserable  subjection  to  the  Hungarian  faotioa, 
and  that  ttie  young  Queen's  situation  was  anything  but  enviable. 
Few  characters  in  modem  hisloiy  have  been  drawn  in  such  con- 
trasted colours  as  that  of  Oiovanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  She  has 
been  charged  with  every  vice,  and  eictolled  for  every  virtue. 
Petrarch  represents  her  as  a.  woman  of  weak  understanding, 
disposed  to  gallantry,  but  incapable  of  greater  crimes.  '  Her 
history  reminds  us  much  of  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her 
youth  and  her  character,  gentle  and  interesting  in  several  re- 
specls,  entitle  her  to  the  benefit  of  our  doubts  as  to  her  assent  to 
the  death  of  Andrew,  Many  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  favour 
IhoHs  doubts,  and  the  opinion  of  Petrarch  is  on  the  side  of  her 
acquittal. 

On  his  arrival  in  Naples,  Petrarch  had  an  audience  with  the 
Qneen  Dowager ;  but  her  grief  and  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band made  this  interview  brief  and  fruitless  with  regard  to 
business.  When  he  spoke  to  her  about  the  prisoners,  for  whose 
release  the  Cdonnas  had  desired  him  to  intttcade,  her  Migesty 
referred  luni  to  the  council.  She  was  now,  in  reahty,  only  a  state 
jypher. 

The  principal  prisoners  for  whom  Petrarch  was  commissioned 
to  plead,  were  the  Counts  Minervlno,  di  Lucera.  and  Pontenza. 
Petrarch  applied  to  the  council  of  state  in  their  behalf,  but  he 
was  put  off  with  perpetual  excuses.  While  the  affair  was  in 
agitation  he  went  to  Capua,  where  the  prisoners  were  confined. 
"  There,"  he  writes  to  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  "  I  saw  your 
friends ;  and.  such  is  the  instability  of  Fortune,  that  I  found 
them  in  chains.  They  support  their  situation  with  fortitude. 
Their  innocence  ia  no  plea  in  their  behalf  to  those  who  have 
shared  in  the  spoils  of  their  fortune.  Their  only  expectations 
rest  upon  you.  I  have  no  hopes,  except  from  the  intervention  at. 
superior  power,  as  any  dependence  on  the  clemency  of  "  " 
"  '    out  of  the  queatioa.    The  Queen  Dowager,  now 
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iiioaf  deBolate  of  ividows,  compasaionatca  their  case,  but  cannot 
assist  them." 

Petrarch,  wearied  with  the  delays  of  hnsiness.  sought  relief  in 
sxcursioDS  to  the  neighbourhood.  Of  these  he  writes  an  account 
to  CardinBl  Colonna. 

"I  went  to  Baife,"  he  says,  "with  my  friends.  Barbato  and 
Barrilli.  Everything  concurred  to  render  tiiia  jaunt  agreeahla — 
goodconipany.Uiebeautyof  the  scenes,  and  my  extreme  weariness 
uf  the  city  I  l^d  qnitted.     This  climate,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 

'  re,  must  be  insupportable  in  summer,  ia  delightful  in  winter. 
as  rejoiced  to  behold  places  described  by  Vii^,  and.  what  is 
■e  surprising,  by  Homer  before  liim.  I  have  seen  tlie  Lucrino 
lake,  &mou8  for  ita  fine  oysters  ;  the  lake  Aventus,  with  water  as 
black  as  pilch,  and  fishes  of  the  same  colour  swiramiitg  in  it ; 
marahea  formed  by  the  etanding  waters  of  Acheron,  and  the 
mountain  whose  roots  go  down  to  hell.  The  terrible  aspect  of 
this  place,  the  thick  shades  with  which  it  is  covered  by  a  sor- 
rounding  wood,  and  the  pestilent  odour  which  this  water  exl^ales, 
oharact^ize  it  very  justly  as  the  Tartarus  of  the  poets.  There 
wants  only  the  boat  of  Charon,  which,  however,  would  ba 
Tumedessary,  as  there  is  only  a  sliallow  ford  to  pass  over.  The 
Slyx  and  the  kingdom  of  Flnto  are  now  hid  irom  our  sight. 
Awed  by  what  I  had  heard  and  read  of  these  mournful  ap- 
proaches to  tlie  dead,  I  was  contented  to  view  them  at  my  feet 
from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  The  labourer,  tlie  shepherd, 
and  the  Bailor,  dare  not  approach  them  nearer.  There  are  deep 
caverns,  where  some  pretend  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  is  con- 
cealed; covetous  men,  they  say,  have  been  to  seek  it,  but  they 
never  return ;  whetlier  tliey  lost  their  way  in  the  dark  valleys,  or 
had  a  fancy  bo  visit  the  dead,  being  so  near  their  habitations. 

"I  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  grotto  of  the  famoua  Cunuean 
Bfbil ;  it  is  a  hideous  rock,  Buspended  in  the  Avermim  lake.  Its 
situation  strikes  the  mind  witli  horror.  There  still  remain  the 
hundred  mouths  by  which  the  gods  conveyed  their  oracles :  these 
are  now  dumb,  and  there  is  only  one  God  who  speaks  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  These  uninhabited  ruins  serve  as  the  resort  of 
birds  of  unlucky  omen.  Not  far  oiF  is  that  dreadful  cavern 
which  leads,  theg  »ay.  \xi  the  infernal  regions.  Who  would 
beheve  that,  close  ta  the  mansiona  of  the  dead,  Nature  should 
have  placed  powerful  remedies  for  the  preservation  of  life? 
Near  Avemus  and  Acheron  are  situated  tliat  barren  land  whence 
rises  continuallj  a  salutary  vapour,  wliich  is  a  cure  for  several 
diseasea,  and  those  hot-springs  that  vomit  hot  and  sulphureous 
cinders.  I  have  Been  the  baths  which  Nature  baa  prepared ; 
but  the  avarice  of  physicians  has  rendered  them  of  doubthil  use. 
This  does  not.  however,  prevent  Ihem  from  being  visited  by  tha 
iuvalidB  of  all  the  ueighbouriug  towns.    These  hollowed  moun- 
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tains  dazzle  ua  irith  tlie  lustre  of  their  marbie  circles,  on  which 
are  engraved  figures  that  point  out.  by  tlie  positiyn  of  their 
liands,  tlie  part  of  the  body  whieh  each  foiinlaia  is  proper  to 

"  I  saw  the  foundations  of  that  admirable  reaervoii  of  Nero, 
which  was  to  go  fetni  Monnt  Misemia  to  the  ATemian  lake,  oud 
to  enclose  all  the  hot  waters  of  BaiEe. 

"  At  Pozzuoli  I  saw  the  mountain  of  Falemns,  celebrated  for 
its  grapes,  whence  the  famous  Falemion  wine.  I  saw  likewiM 
those  eurayed  waves  of  which  Virgil  speats  in  his  GcorgicB,  on 
wliich  CiesHT  put  a  bridle  b;  the  mole  wliich  he  raised  there,  and 
which  Augustus  finished.  It  is  now  called  the  Dead  Sea.  I 
am  surprised  at  the  prodi^ous  expense  the  Romans  were  at  to 
build  houses  in  the  most  exposed  situationi,  in  order  to  shelter 
them  from  the  severities  of  the  weather;  for  in  the  hrats  of 
summer  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  the  mountains  of  Viierbo, 
and  the  woods  of  CJmbria,  furnished  them  with  channing  shades; 
and  even  the  rains  of  the  houses  which  they  built  in  tliose  places 
are  superb." 

Oui'  poet's  residence  at  Naples  was  evidently  disagreeable  lo 
him,  in  spite  of  the  company  of  liis  friends.  BamUi  and  Barbalo. 
TiTis  friendship  with  the  latter  was  for  a  moment  overcast  by  an 
act  of  indiscretion  on  tlie  part  of  Barbalo,  who,  by  dint  of  impor- 
tunity, obtained  from  Petrarch  thirty-four  lines  of  his  poem  of 
Airica,  under  a  promise  that  he  would  show  them  to  nobody. 
On  entering  the  hbrary  of  ajiother  friend,  the  first  thing  thai 
struct  our  poet's  eyes  was  a  copy  of  the  same  verses,  transcribed 
witli  a  good  many  blnnderB.  Petrarch's  vanity  on  this  occasion, 
however,  was  touched  more  than  his  anjjer — he  forgave  his 
friend's  treachery,  believing  it  to  have  onsen  from  excessive 
admiration.  Barbato,  as  soma  atonement,  gave  him  a  little  MS. 
of  Cicero,  wliich  Petrarch  found  to  contjiin  two  books  of  the 
□ralor's  Treatise  on  the  Academics,  "  a  work,"  as  he  observes, 
■*  more  subtle  than  useful." 

Queen  Giovanna  was  fond  of  literature.  She  had  several  con- 
versations with  Petrarch,  which  increased  her  admiration  of  him, 
After  the  example  of  her  grandfather,  she  made  liim  her  chaplain 
and  honsehold  clerk,  both  of  which  offices  roust  be  supposed  to 
have  been  sinecureB.  Her  letters  appointing  him  to  them  are 
dated  the  asth  of  November,  1343.  the  very  day  before  that 
nocturnal  stoim  of  which  I  shall  speedily  quote  the  poet's  descrip- 

Vbltaire  has  asserted  that  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  was 
the  pupil  of  Petrarch;  "but  of  this,"  as  Dl-  Sade  remarks, 
"there  is  no  proof."  It  only  appears  that  tlie  two  greatest 
geniuses  of  Italy,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  were  both  attached  to 
Giovanna,  tutd  had  a  more  charitable  opinion  of  tier  than  most 
of  their  contemporaries. 
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Soon  after  his  return  from  the  tour  to  Btuse,  Petraieh  was 
witness  to  a  violent  tempest  at  Naples,  whieh  most  hiatoriaiis 
luiTe  menduned,  as  it  wtui  memorable  fur  having  threatened  the 
entire  destraetion  of  the  ci^. 

The  night  of  the  33th  of  November,  1343,  set  in  with  nncom- 
monly  Etui  weather ;  but  suddenly  a  tempest  rose  violentlj.  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea,  which  made  the  buildings  of  the  city 
-ahabe  to  their  very  foundations.  "  At  the  first  onset  of  the  tem- 
pest," Petrarch  writes  to  the  Cardimil  Colonua,  "  the  windows  of 
the  house  were  burst  open.  The  lamp  of  mj-  cliamber  "—he  was 
lodged  at  a  monastery — "  was  blown  out — I  was  shaken  from  my 
bed  with  violence,  and  I  apprehended  immediate  death.  The 
'friars  and  prior  of  the  convent,  who  had  risen  tji  pay  their 
cuBtomBry  devotions,  rushed  into  my  room  wltli  crucifixes  and 
relics  in  their  hands,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  Deity.  I  took 
courage,  and  accompanied  tliein  to  the  church,  where  we  aJl 
ptissed  the  night,  expecting  every  moment  b>  be  our  last.  I  oannot 
^escribe  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night;  the  bursts  of  light- 
ning and  the  roaring  of  thunder  were  blended  with  the  shriekE  at 
Ae  people.  The  night  itself  appeared  protracted  to  an  unnatural 
length ;  and.  when  the  morning  Eirrivod.  which  we  discovered 
irather  by  conjecture  tlian  by  any  dawning  of  light,  the  prieata 
prepared  to  oelebrate  the  service  :  but  the  rest  of  us,  not  having 
Jet  dared  to  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  threw  onr- 
flelves  prostrate  on  the  ^ound.  At  length  the  day  appeared — a 
^y  how  like  to  night !  The  cries  of  the  people  began  to  cease 
*  1  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  but  were  redoubled  from  tiie 
sa-shore.  Despair  inspired  us  with  courage.  We  mounted  oia 
s  and  arrived  at  the  port.  What  a  scene  was  there  !  the 
Is  had  suffered  shipwreck  in  tlie  very  harbour;  Uie  shore 
Mas  covered  with  dead  bodies,  which  were  tossed  about  and 
It^ied  against  the  rooks,  wlulat  many  appeared  struggling  in  the 
Igoniea  of  death.  Meanwhile,  the  raging  ocean  overturned  many 
ttonses  from  their  vary  foundations.  Above  a  thousand  Neapoli- 
^^      ■■  e  assembled  near  the  shore  to  assist,  8"  *' 


the  obsequies  of  their  countrymen,  I  caught  from  them  a 
mint  of  resolution,  and  was  less  afraid  of  deatli  from  tlie  con- 
HderatJon  that  we  should  all  perish  together.  On  a  sudden  a  ciy 
of  horror  was  hmrd ;  the  sea  had  sapped  the  foimdations  of  the 
,pound  on  which  we  stood,  and  it  was  already  beginning  to  give 
way.  We  immediately  hastened  to  a  higher  place,  'v^ere  tira 
acene  was  equally  impressive.  The  young  Queen,  with  naked 
&et  and  dishevelled  hair,  attended  by  a  number  of  women,  was  ^ 
mshing  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  cn-iug  out  for  mercy  in  this 
inuninent  peril.  At  sea.  no  ship  escaped  tlie  fury  of  the  tempest; 
all  the  vesselB  in  the  harbour— «ne  only  excepted — sunk  hefots 
our  eyes,  and  every  sonl  on  hoard  perished." 
By  the  aaaidui^  and  solioitationB  of  Petnirch,  the  council  of 
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Xaples  were  at  last  engaged  in  debating  about  the  liberation  of 
Colonua'a  impriBaned  fnenda ;  enA-  ihe  affair  was  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when,  llie  approach  of  night  obliged  the  membCTs 
to  separate  before  thej  oaine  to  a  final  decision.  The  cause  of 
tbia  aeparation  is  a  ead  proof  of  Neapolitan  barbarism  at  that 
period.  It  will  hardly,  at  this  day,  aeem  credible  that,  in  the 
capital  of  so  fiouriBlung  a  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  k 
brilliant  court,  such  savage  licentjousuess  could  have  prevailad. 
At  night,  ail  tbo  streets  of  the  city  vrcra  beset  by  tiie  young 
nobility,  who  were  armed,  and  who  attacked  all  passengers  with- 
out distiiLGtion,  so  that  even  the  members  of  the  council  could  not 
venture  to  appear  after  a  certain  hour.  Neither  the  severity  of 
parents,  nor  the  authorilj  of  the  magistrates,  nor  of  M^cstf 
itself,  could  prevent  continual  combats  and  assassinutiuns. 

"  Bat  can  it  be  Hstonisbing,"  Petrarch  remai'ks. "  that  anoli  dis- 
graceful scenes  should  pass  in  tlie  night,  when  the  Neapolitans 
celebrate,  even  iu  the  face  of  day,  games  similar  to  those  of  the 
gladiators,  and  with  more  than  barlmrian  cruelty?  Human  blood 
is  shed  here  with  as  httle  remorse  as  that  of  brute  animals ;  and, 
while  the  people  join  madly  in  applause,  eons  expire  in  the  very 
sight  of  their  parents  ;  and  it  is  considered  the  utmost  disgrace 
not  to  die  with  baeoming  fortitude,  as  if  tliey  were  dying  in  tlie 
defence  of  their  rehgion  and  country.  I  myself,  ignorant  of  these 
customs,  was  once  carried  to  the  Carbonara.  the  destined  place  of 
butchery.  The  Queen  and  her  husband,  Andrew,  were  present; 
the  soldiery  of  Naples  were  present,  and  the  people  flocked  thiUier 
in  crowds.  I  was  kept  in  suspense  by  the  appearance  of  bo  large 
and  brilliattt  an  assembly,  and  expected  some  spectacle  worthy  of 
my  attention,  when  I  suddenly  heard  a  loud  shout  of  applause,  aa 
for  some  joyous  incident  Wnat  was  my  surprise  when  I  hehald 
a  beautiful  young  man  pierced  through  with  a  sword,  and  ready 
to  expire  at  my  feet  I  Struck  with  horror,  I  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and  fled  from  the  barbarous  sight,  uttering  esecrationa  on. 
the  cmel  spectators. 

"  This  inhuman  custom  has  been  derived  from  their  ancestors, 
and  is  now  so  sanctioned  by  inveterate  habit,  that  their  very 
licentionsneBs  is  dignifled  with  the  name  of  UbGrty. 

"  You  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  imprisonment  of  your  friends 
in  this  city,  where  the  death  of  a  young  man  is  considered  as  an 
innoeeitt  pastime.  As  to  myself,  I  will  quit  this  inhuman  country 
before  three  days  are  past,  and  hasten  to  you  who  can  make  all 
things  agreeable  to  me  except  a  sea-voyage." 

Petrarch  at  length  brought  his  negotiations  respecting  the 
prisoners  to  a  saEeesaful  issue ;  and  tliey  were  released  1^  the 
express  authority  of  Andrew.  Our  poet's  presence  being  no  longer 
necesaa^,  he  left  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  strong  solicitations  of  his 
fijends  fiairiUi  and  Barbato.    In  answer  to  their  request  that  ha 
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would  remain,  he  said,  "  I  am  but  a  satellite,  and  follow  tiie 
directions  of  a  superior  planet;  quiet  and  repose  are  denied  to 

From  Naples  he  went  to  Parma,  where  Azzo  Correggio,  with 
his  wonted  affection,  pressed  him  to  delay ;  and  Petrarch  accepted 
the  invitation,  though  he  remarked  with  Borrow  that  liarmony  no 
lunger  reigned  among  tlie  brothers  of  tlie  family.  He  stopped 
there,  however,  for  some  time,  and  enjoyed  such  tranquillity  Uiat 
,  he  could  revise  and  polish  his  composiljons.    But,  in  liie  foUow- 


Farma— Azzo  had  obtained  it  by  the  assistance  of,  the  Visoonti, 
who  avenged  himself  by  making  war  on  the  Correggios — he 
invested  Parma,  and  afflicted  it  \vith  a  tedious  eiece.  PetffU'ch,  foie- 
seeine  little  prospect  of  pursuing  hia  atudiea  quieUyin  aheleagnered 
city,  left  the  place  with  a  smoU  number  of  his  companions ;  but, 
about  midn^ht.  near  Pheggio,  a  troop  of  robbers  rushed  from  an 
amhuscadB,  with  cries  of  "Kill  1  kill!"  and  our  handful  of 
travellers,  being  no  match  for  a  host  of  brigands,  fled  and  Bought 
to  save  themselves  under  favour  of  night  Petrarch,  during  wis 
flight,  was  thrown  &om  his  horse.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that 
he  swooned  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  was  remounted  by  his  com- 
panions. They  had  not  got  far,  however,  when  a  rioleut  sturm  of 
rain  and  lightning  rendered  their  situation  almost  as  bad  aa  that 
from  which  tliey  had  escaped,  and  threatened  them  with  death  in 
another  shape.  They  passed  a  dreadful  night  viithout  finding  a 
tree  or  tlie  hollow  ol'  a  rock  to  shelter  them,  and  bad  no  ex- 
pedient for  mitigating  their  exposure  to  the  slonu  but  to  turn 
their  horses'  hacks  to  the  tempest. 

When  the  dawn  permitted  them  to  discern  a  path  amidst  tho 
hmshwood,  they  pushed  on  to  Scandiano,  a  castle  occnpied  by 
the  Gonzaghi.  friends  of  the  lords  of  Parma,  wliich  tbey  uappily 
reached,  and  where  they  were  kindly  received.  Here  they 
learned  that  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot  had  been  waiting  for  t^em 
in  ambush  near  Scandiano,  but  had  been  forced  by  the  had 
weather  to  withdraw  before  their  arrival ;  thus  "  the  pelting  of  th^ 
pitiless  itonit "  had  been  to  Ihem  a  merciful  occunence.  Petrarch 
made  no  delay  here,  for  he  was  smarting  under  tlie  bruises  &om 
his  iaU,  but  caused  himself  to  he  tied  upon  his  horse,  and  went  to 
repose  at  Modena.  The  next  day  be  repaired  to  Bologna,  where 
he  stopped  a  short  time  for  surgical  assistance,  and  whence  he 
sent  a  letter  to  his  friend  Barbato.  describing  his  misadventure ; 
but,  unable  to  hold  a  pen  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
hand  of  a  stranger.  He  was  so  impatient,  however,  to  get  bach 
to  Avignon,  that  he  look  the  road  to  it  as  soon  as  he  could  sit  bis 
horse.  On  approaching  that  city  he  says  he  felt  a  greater  soft- 
ness in  the  air,  and  saw  with  dehgbt  tlie  flowers  that  adom  tha 


Clement  VT.  received  Petrorcli  with  tho  highest  respect,  offered 
him  his  choice  among  several  vacant  bislioprica,  and  pressed  liint 
to  receive  the  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  He  declined  the  prof- 
fered Becretoryship,  Prizing  his  independence  above  all  tlungs, 
excepting  Laiira.  he  remarked  to  hia  inenda  that  tlui  yoke  of  office 
would  not  ait  lighter  on  him  for  being  gilded. 

In  consequence  of  the  dangers  he  had  cncoiinteri?d,  a  nuaoor 
of  hie  death  hod  spread  over  k  great  part  of  Italy.  The  age  was 
romantic,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  fontastical  in  its  romauce.  If 
the  news  had  been  true,  and  if  he  had  been  really  dead  and 
buried,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reatrain  a,  amile  at  the  sort  of 
honours  that  were  paid  to  hia  memory  by  the  less  hrain-gifted 
portion  of  his  admirers.     One  of  these,  Antonio  di  lieccaria.  a 

S'lysician  of  Feirara,  when  he  onght  to  have  baen  moumiug  for 
B  own  deceased  patients,  wrote  a  poetical  lamentation  for 
Petrarch's  deslh.  The  poem,  if  it  deserve  such  a,  name,  is  alle- 
gorical ;  it  represents  a  funeral,  in  which  the  following  personages 
parade  in  procession  and  grief  for  the  Laureate's  deatli.  Gram- 
mar,  Rhetoric,  and  FJiilosophy  are  introduced  with  their  sererttl 
attendant.  Under  the  banners  of  Rhetoric  are  ranged  Cicero, 
Geoflroy  de  Vinesauf,  and  Alain  de  Lisle.  It  would  recmire  all 
Cicero's  eloquence  to  persnade  ua  that  his  comradea  in  uie  pro- 
cession were  quite  worthy  of  hia  company.  The  Nine  Muses 
follow  Petrarch's  body ;  eleven  poets,  crowned  with  laurel,  sup- 
port the  bier,  and  Minerva,  holding  the  crown  of  Petrarch,  closea 
the  procession. 

■Wb  have  seen  that  Petrarch  left  Naples  foreboding  disastrons 
events  to  Uiat  kingdom.  Among  these,  the  assassination  of 
Andrew,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1345,  was  one  that  fulfilled 
hie  angury.  The  particulars  of  this  murder  reached  Petrarch  on 
his  arriviu  at  Avignon,  in  a  letter  from  his  friend  Barbato. 

From  the  sonnets  which  Petrarch  wrote,  to  all  appearance,  in 
1345  and  I34U,  at  Avignon  or  Vaucluse,  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  those  fluctuations  of  Laura's  favour  that  naturally  aroso 
I  from  hia  own  imprudence.  'When  she  treated  him  with  affability, 
he  grew  bolder  in  his  assiduitJes,  and  she  was  again  obliged  to  be 
more  severe.     See  Sonnets  cviii..  cix.,  and  oxiv. 

During  this  sojourn,  though  he  dal^s  some  of  his  pleasantest 
letterB  from  'Vaucluae,  he  was  projecting  to  retam  to  Italy,  and 
to  establish  himself  there,  after  oidding  a  final  adieu  to  Frovenoa. 
When  he  acquainted  his  nominal  patron,  Jolm  Colonna,  with  hia 
intention,  the  Cardinal  rudely  taxed  him  with  madness  and  in' 
gratitude.  Petrarch  frankly  told  the  prelate  that  he  was  coa- 
soious  of  no  ingratitude,  since,  after  fourteen  years  passed  ■'  '  ' 
service,  he  bad  received  no  provision  for  hia  future  livel 
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This  qnarrelnith  the  proud  churchman  is,  witli  fantastic  pastorul 
imagery,  made  the  subjeat  of  our  poet's  eiAih  Eacolic.  entitled 
Divortjum.  I  suspect  that  Petrarch's  &ee  language  in  favour  ol 
the  Tribune  Bienzo  wolb  not  tincomiecl«d  with  their  ahenation. 

Not^ritlistanding  Petrarch's  declared  dislike  of  Avignon,  there 
is  erery  reason  to  suppose  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Tvintor  of  134(i  in  his  western  Babylon ;  aud  we  Jind  fliat  he  wit- 
nessed many  interesting  scenes  between  the  coniUcting  cardinals, 
Hs  well  as  tlie  bnlhant  fetes  that  were  given  to  two  foreign  princes, 
whom  an  important  affair  now  brought  to  Avignon.  Ibese  were 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  his  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Moravia, 
otlierwise  called  Charles  of  Lnxembu:^. 

The  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaiia,  who  had  previously  made 
several  but  Iruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  himself  witli  the  Church, 
on  learning  the  election  of  Clement  YI..  sent  ambassadors  with 
unlimited  powers  to  effect  a  reconcilement;  but  the  Pope  proposed 
conditions  eo  hard  and  humbling  that  the  States  of  the  German 
Empire  peremptorily  rejected  tiiem.  On  this,  his  Holiness  con- 
firmed the  condemuatio^is  wliich  he  hod  already  passed  on  Lewia 
of  Bavaria,  and  enjoined  the  Electors  of  the  empire  lo  proceed  to 
a  new  choice  of  lie  KJnaof  the  Romans.  "John  of  Luxem- 
burg," says  Villani,  '■  would  have  been  emperor  it  he  had  not 
been  blind."  A  wish  1«  secure  the  empire  fur  his  son  and  to 
fiuiher  his  election,  brought  him  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon. 

Prince  Charles  had  to  thank  the  Pontiff  for  being  elected,  bnt 
first  his  Holiness  made  Him  sign,  on  the  23nd  of  April.  1340,  in 
presence  of  twelve  cardinals  and  his  hrotlier  "Willitun  Roger,  a 
declaration  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :— 


I  will  fulfil  all  the  promisea  and  confirm  all  tl 
my  grandfather  Henry  VII.  and  of  his  predecessors.  I  'will  re- 
voke the  acts  made  by  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  I  will  occupy  no  place, 
either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Church.  I  will  not 
enter  lUime  before  tlie  day  appointed  for  my  coronation.  I  will 
depart  from  thence  the  same  dity  witli  all  my  attendants,  and  I 
will  never  return  without  the  permission  of  tlie  Holy  Sea."  He 
might  aa  well  have  declared  that  he  would  give  the  Pope  all  his 
power,  aa  King  of  Ihe  Komans,  provided  he  was  allowed  the  pro- 
tils;  for,  in  reality.  Charles  had  no  other  view  with  regard  to 
Italy  than  to  make  money. 

This  concession,  which  contrasts  so  poorly  with  (he  conduct  of 
Charles  on  many  other  occasions,  excited  universal  indignation 
in  Germany,  and  a  good  deal  even  in  Italy.  Petrwch  exclaimed 
against  it  as  mean  and  atrocious ;  for,  Cathoho  as  he  was.  he  was 
not  BO  milch  a  churchman  as  to  see  without  indignation  the  papal 
tiara  exalted  above  the  imperial  crown. 

In  July.  134S.  Charles  was  elected,  and.  in  derision,  was  called 
"the  Emperor  of  tlie  Priests."    The  death  of  liis  rival,  Lewis  of 
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Bavftrift,  however,  wlucb  happened  in  t!ie  nfixt  yoar.  prevented 
livil  war,  BJid  Charles  IV.  remuined  peaceable  poBseesoi  of  '' 
empire. 

Among  the  fetes  that  were  given  to  Charles,  a  hall  wbe  held 
Avignon,  in  a  gmnd  saloon  briKhtly  iUmninatcd.  Thitlter  cai 
all  the  beauties  of  the  citj'  and  of  Provence.  Die  Prince,  who 
had  heard  much  of  Laura,  through  her  poelioal  fiune,  sought  her 
ant  and  saluted  her  in  the  French  maimer. 

Petrarch  went,  according  to  his  custom,  to  pass  the  tern  of 
Lent  at  Vaucluse.  The  Blehop  of  CavaiUon.  eager  to  see  the 
poet,  persuaded  him  to  visit  his  recluse  residence,  and  remuned 
with  Petrarch  as  his  gneat  for  fifteen  days,  iu  hjn  own  castle,  oii 
tlie  summit  of  rocka,  that  seemed  more  adapted  for  the  perch  of 
hirds  than  the  habitation  of  men.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  wreck 
of  it  remaining. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Bishop's  conversation  made 
this  redremeat  vei^  agreeable  to  Petrarch :  for  it  inspired  him 
with  the  idea  of  writing  a  "  Treatise  on  a  Sohlaiy  Life."  Of  this 
work  he  made  a  sket<!h  in  a  short  time,  but  did  not  finish  it  till 
tiventj  jears  afterwards,  when  he  dedicated  and  presented  it  to 
the  Bishop  of  CavaUlon. 

It  is  agreeable  to  meet,  in  Petrarch's  life  at  the  shnt-up  valley, 
with  any  circumstance,  however  trifling,  that  indicates  a  cheerfnl 
Btata  of  mind ;  for,  indepeudentlj  of  his  loneliness,  the  inex- 
lingnish&ble  passion  for  Laura  never  ceased  to  haunt  him;  and 
his  love,  strange  to  saj,  had  mad,  momentary  hopes,  which 
only  deepened  at  their  departure  the  retoming  gloom  of  despair. 
Petrarch  never  wrote  more  sonnets  on  his  beloved  than  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  Laura  had  s  fair  and  discreet  female  friend 
at  Avignon,  who  was  also  the  friend  of  Petranih.  aad  interested  in 
his  attachment.  The  idead  which  this  amiable  confidante  enter- 
tained of  hannonizing  success  in  misplaced  attachment  with 
honour  and  virtue  raust  have  been  Platonic,  even  beyond  the  feel- 
xags  which  Petrarch,  in  reality,  cherished ;  for,  occasionally,  the 
poet's  sonnets  are  too  honest  for  pore  Platonism.  Tins  lady, 
however,  whose  name  is  unknown,  strove  to  convince  Lanza  tliat 
ahe  ought  to  treat  her  lover  with  less  severity.  "She  pushedLaura 
forward,"  says  De  Sade.  "  and  kept  hack  Petrarch."  One  day  she 
reconntfd  t«  the  poet  all  (he  proofs  of  affection,  and  after  these 
proofs  she  said,  ■'  You  infidel,  can  yon  doubt  that  she  loves  you?  " 
It  is  to  this  fair  friend  that  he  is  supposed  to  liave  addressed  lus 
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This  year,  his  Laura  was  seized  with  a  definxion  in  her  eyes, 
which  made  her  suffer  much,  and  even  threatened  her  with  blmd- 
ness.  This  was  enough  to  bringasonnet  from  Petrarch  (his  94th), 
in  which  he  laments  that  those  eyes  which  were  the  sun  of  liis 
life  should  be  for  ever  ecUpsed.  He  went  (o  see  her  during  her 
illness,  having  now  the  privilege  of  visiting  her  at  her  own  house. 
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one  day  he  fonnd  her  perfectly  recovered.  WheUier  the  oph- 
thalmitL  was  infeclioae.  or  aolj  endemic,  I  know  not ;  hut  so  it 
was,  that,  whilst  Laiira.'B  eyes  got  well,  those  of  her  lover  became 
affected  with  the  eame  defluKion,  It  struck  hie  imagination,  or, 
at  least,  he  feigned  to  beheve  poetically,  that  the  malady  of  her 
eyes  haJl  paesed  into  his ;  ajid,  in  one  of  his  sonuete.  he  extilts  at 
tiiia  welcome  ciroum stance.*  "1  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  aaid.  "on 
Laora ;  and  that  moment  a  aoraetlung  inexpressihle,  like  a  shoot- 
ing star,  darted  from  Ihem  to  mine.  This  is  a  present  from  love, 
in  which  I  rejoice,  How  delightful  it  is  thns  to  cure  the  Harling 
obJEct  of  one's  soul! " 

Petrarch  received  some  show  of  complacency  from  Lanra,  which 
hifi  imatfinatiaQ  raagniiied :  and  it  was  some  sort  of  consolation, 
at  least,  that  his  idol  was  conrteons  to  him ;  but  even  this  acan:^ 
Holace  waa  interrupted.  Some  malicious  person  communicated  to 
Laura  that  Petrarch  was  imposing  upon  her,  and  Uiat  he  waa 
secretly  addressing  his  love  and  his  poetry  to  another  lady  under 
a  borrowed  name.  Laura  gave  ear  to  the  calumny,  and,  tot  a 
time,  debarred  liim  from  her  presence.  If  she  had  been  wholly 
indifferent  to  iiim,  tliis  misunderstanding  would  have  never  ex- 
isted; for  jealousy  and  indifference  are  a  contradiction  in  tenns. 
I  mean  true  jealousy.  Tliere  is  a  paendo  apeciea  of  it,  with  which 
many  wives  are  troubled  who  care  nothing  about  their  husbands' 
B&ction ;  a  plant  of  iU,  nature  that  is  reared  merely  to  be  a  rod 
of  conjugal  castigation.  Laura,  however,  discovered  at  last,  that 
her  admirer  was  playing  no  double  port.  She  was  too  reasonable 
to  protract  so  ui^ust  a  quarrel,  and  received  him  again  as  usual 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Clement  VI.  had  made  Petrarch 
Canon  of  Modena,  which  benefice  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
friend,  Luca  Christino,  and  that  this  year  his  Holiness  had  also 
eonfeired  upon  him  the  prebend  of  Panna.  This  preferment  ex- 
ited the  envy  of  some  persons,  who  endeavoured  to  prejudice 
Ugolino  de'  Hossi.  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  against  liim.  Ugolina 
W8B  of  that  family  which  had  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma  with  the  Correggios,   and   against  whom  Petrarch  had 

Sileaded  in  favour  of  their  rivals.  From  this  circumstance  it  waa 
eaied  that  Ugolino  might  be  inclined  t«  hsten  to  those  maJignerB 
who  accused  Petrarch  of  liaviug  gone  to  Avignon  for  the  purpose 
of  nndennining  the  Bishop  in  Uie  Pope's  favour.  Petrarch,  upon 
hifi  promotion,  wrote  a  letter  to  Ugolino,  strongly  repelli:^  this 
accusation.  'Tills  is  one  of  the  manhest  epistles  that  ever  issued 
from  his  pen.  ■■  Allow  me  to  assure  yon."  he  says,  "  tliat  I  would 
not  exchange  my  tranquillity  for  your  troubles,  nor  mypover^for 
your  riches.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  despise  your  par- 
ticular situation.  I  only  mean  that  tltere  is  no  person  of  yonr 
naJt  whose  prefermoni  I  desire;  nor  would  I  accept  such  prefer- 
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mont  if  it  were  offered  to  me.  I  should  not  My  thus  much,  if  my 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  had  not  con- 
vinced  me  that  happiness  in  that  ranJi:  is  more  a  shadow  tlian  a 
substance.  It  was  a,  memorable  saying  of  Pope  Adrian  IV..  'that 
he  knew  no  one  more  unhappy  tlian  the  Sovereign  PontifT:  his 
throne  is  a  seat  of  thoma ;  his  mantle  is  an  oppressive  weight  i 
his  tiara  shines  splendidly  indeed,  but  it  is  not  without  a  devour- 
ing fire.'  If  I  had  been  ambitious,"  continues  Petrarch,  "I  might 
have  been  preferred  to  a  benefice  of  more  value  than  yours ;"  and 
he  refers  to  tlie  fact  of  the  Fope  having  given  him  His  choice  of 
several  high  preferments. 

Petrarch  passed  tlie  winter  of  1346-47  chiefly  at  Avignon,  and 
made  but  few  and  short  excursions  to  Veucluse.  In  one  of  tiicse, 
at  the  beginning  of  134T.  when  he  had  Socrates  to  keep  iiim 
company  at  Vancluse,  the  Bisbnp  of  CavaiUon  invited  them  to  hiB 
castle.     Petrarch  returned  the  following  answer  i^ 

"  Yesterday  we  quitted  the  city  of  storms  to  take  refuge  in  tliia 
harbour,  and  taste  the  sweets  of  repose.  We  have  nothing  bat 
coarse  clothes,  suitable  to  the  season  and  the  place  we  live  in; 
hut  in  this  rustio  dress  we  will  repair  to  see  you.  since  you  com- 
mand US :  we  fear  not  to  present  onrselves  in  this  fustio  dress ; 
onr  desire  to  see  you  puts  down  every  other  consideration.  Wliat 
matters  it  to  ns  how  we  appear  he^re  one  who  possesties  the 
depth  of  our  hearts?  If  you  wish  to  see  us  often  you  will  treat 
na  without  ceremony." 

TTia  visits  to  Vaucluse  were  rather  in&eqnent:  business,  he 
says,  detained  him  often  at  Avignon,  in  spile  of  himaelf ;  but  still 
at  intervals  he  passed  a  day  or  two  to  look  after  liis  gardens  and 
trees.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  wrote  a  pleasing  letter  to 
Willism.  of  Pastrengo,  dilating  on  the  pleasures  of  his  garden, 
which  displays  liveliness  and  warmtli  of  heart. 

Petrarch  had  not  seen  liia  brother  since  the  latter  had  taken  the 
cowl  in  the  Carthusian  monastery,  some  five  yeai's  before.  To 
that  convent  he  paid  a  visit  in  February,  1347,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived like  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  was  dehghted  to  see  a 
brother  whom  he  loved  so  much,  and  lo  find  Bm  contented 
with  the  life  which  he  had  embraced.  The  Carthusians,  who  had 
heard  of  Petrarch,  renowned  as  the  .finest  spirit  of  the  age,  were 
Hattared  by  his  showing  a  strong  interest  in  their  condition ;  and 
though  he  passed  but  a  day  and  a  night  with  them,  they  parted 
so  mutually  well  pleased,  that  he  promised,  on  taking  leave,  to 
send  them  a  treatise  on  the  happiness  of  tlie  life  which  they  led. 
And  he  kept  his  word;  for,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Van- 
cluse, ha  commenced  hia  essay  "  Be  Otio  Seligioso — On  the 
Leisure  of  the  Relif^ous,"  and  be  finished  it  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
ol^ect  of  tl'ia  work  is  to  show  the  sweets  and  advantages  of  their 
retired  state,  compared  with  the  agitations  of  hfe  in  the  world. 

from  these  monkish  reyeriea  Petrarch  was  awakened  by  an 
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astounding  public  event,  namelj.  the  eleration  of  Cola  di  Bienzd 
to  Oi«  tribuneahip  of  Rome.  At  Ihe  news  of  this  revolution. 
Petrarch  waa  animated  nith  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  he  had  been 
liiiuholf  engaged  in  the  cnterpriae.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  bia 
feeling  he  sent  an  epistolary  congratulation  and  advice  toRienzo 
and  the  Koman  people.  Tins  letter  breathes  a  strongly  republi- 
can spirit.  In  later  timeB,  we  perceive  tliut  Petrarch  would  have 
been  glad  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object — 
Rome  restored  to  her  ancient  power  and  magnificence,  even 
under  an  imperial  govenrntent.  Our  poet  received  from  the 
Tribune  an  answer  to  his  epistolary  oration,  telling  him  that  it 
had  been  read  to  the  Roman  people,  and  received  with  applauBe. 
A  considerable  number  of  letters  passed  between  Petrarch  and 
Cola. 

When  we  look  bach  on  the  long  connection  of  Petrarch  with 
the  Coloona  &mily.  his  acknowled|;ed  obligations,  and  the  attach- 
ment to  Ihem  which  ho  expresses,  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  Bur- 
piising  that  he  should  have  bo  loudly  applauded  a  revolution 
which  struck  at  the  roots  of  their  power.  But,  if  we  view 
the  matter  with  a  more  considerate  eye,  we  shall  hold  the  poet  in 
nobler  and  dearer  estimation  for  liis  pubUc  zeal  than  if  he  had 
ciinged  to  the  Colonnaa.  His  personal  attachment  to  thenit  who 
were  quilij  as  much  honoured  hj  hii  friendship  as  ke  was  by 
tliein,  was  a  consideration  subservient  to  that  of  the  honoui 
of  his  country  and  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-cittzens ;  "for,"  as 
he  says  in  ms  own  defence,  "  we  owe  much  ta  our  tHends,  still 
more  to  our  parents,  bnt  everything  to  our  country." 

Retiriiig  during  this  year  foi'  some  time  to  Vaucluse,  Petrarch 
composed  an  eclogue  in  honour  of  tlie  Roman  revolution,  the  fifth 
in  lu8  BncohcH.  It  is  entitled  "  La  Pieta  Pastorale,"  and  has 
three  speakers,  who  converse  about  their  venerable  mother 
Rome,  but  in  so  dull  a  manner,  that,  if  Petrarch  had  never 
written  belter  poetry,  we  should  not,  probably,  at  tliis  moment, 
have  heard  of  his  existence. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  poUtical  fervour,  the  poet's  devotion  to 
Laura  continued  unabated  ;  Petrarch  never  composed  so  manp 
sonnets  in  one  year  as  during  134T,  but,  for  the  most  part,  still 
indicative   of  sadness   and  despair.      In  his   llQth  sonnet,  he 


If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  us  that  Laura  had 
treated  him,  during  his  twenty  years'  courtship,  with  sufficient 
rigour,  ihia  and  other  such  expresaiona  would  siulSce  lo  prove  it 
A  lover,  at  tlie  end  of  so  long  a  period,  is  not  apt  to  speak  thus 
despondingly  of  a  mistress  wrbo  has  been  kind  lo  him. 

It  seems,  however,  tiiat  there  were  esceptions  to  her  extreme 
reseive.    On  one  occasion,  this  year,  when  they  met,  and  when 
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PetraTcfB  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  in  silent  reverie,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  him.  and  allowed  liim  to  delnin  it  in  his  for  BOmo 
time.    This  intideut  is  allnded  to  in  bis  21(^th  soimet 

If  pnhlie  eyenla,  however,  were  not  enough  to  make  him  foraet 
his  passion  for  Laura,  they  were  sufBciently  stirring  to  keep  his 
interest  in  them  olive.  The  heoil  of  Rienzo  was  not  strong 
enougli  to  stand  the  elevation  which  he  had  attained.  Petntrch 
had  hitherto  regarded  the  reports  of  RieDzo's  errors  as  hi/rhly 
eTcaggerated  by  his  enemies ;  bnt  the  truUi  of  tliem.  at  last, 
became  too  palpable :  though  our  poet's  charituhle  opinion  of  the 
Tribune  conBiderahly  ontlasted  that  of  the  pobhc  at  hu^. 

When  the  papal  court  heard  of  the  mulliplied  extravagances  of 
Bienzo,  they  recovered  a  Uttle  from  the  panic  which  hiid  seized 
them.  They  saw  that  iliey  liad  to  deal  with  a  man  nhose  head 
was  turned.  His  summonseB  had  enraged  them ;  and  they 
resolved  to  keep  no  measures  with  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  13J7,  one  of  his  couriers  arrived  ivithout  arms,  and  with 
only  the  symbol  of  his  office,  the  silver  rod,  in  his  hand.  He 
was  arrested  near  Avignon ;  his  letters  were  taken  from  him  and 
torn  to  pieces ;  and,  without  being  permitted  to  enter  Avignon,  he 
;  hack  to  Rome  with  threats  and  ignominy.  This 
;  appeared  atrocions  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and 
be  wrote  a  letter  to  Rienzo  on  tlie  subject,  expressing  his 
strongest  indignation  at  the  act  of  outrage. 

Petrarch  piwsed  almost  the  whole  of  tlie  month  of  September. 
134T,  at  Avignon.  On  the  9th  of  this  month  he  obtained  let- 
ters of  legitimation  for  his  son  Jolm,  who  might  now  he  about 
ten  years  old.  John  is  entitled,  in  these  letters,  "a  scholar 
of  Florence,"  The  Pope  empowers  him  lo  possess  any  kind 
of  benefice  without  being  obliged,  in.  future,  to  moke  mention 
of  his  illegitimato  hirtJi.  or  of  the  ohtained  dispensation.  It 
appears  from  these  letters  that  the  mother  of  John  was  not 
niBiried.  He  left  his  son  at  Verona  under  the  tuition  of  Rinaldo 
ili  Villa  Franca.  Before  he  had  left  Provence  in  this  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Italy,  he  had  announced  his  intention  to 
the  Pope,  wlio  wislied  to  retain  him  as  an  honour  to  his  court, 
and  offered  hini  his  chotco  of  several  church  preferments.  Rut 
our  poet,  whose  onlj"  wish  was  to  obtain  some  moderate  henefloe 
that  would  leave  bnn  independent  and  at  hberty,  decUned  his 
Holiness'a  ragve  offers.  If  we  consider  that  Potrarch  made  no 
secret  of  his  good  wishes  for  Rienzo,  it  may  seem  surprisingly 
creditable  to  vie  Pontiff's  liberality  that  he  should  have  even 
pTofeued  any  interest  in  the  poet's  fortune ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Ids 
friend  Socrates.  Petrarch  gives  us  to  understand  tliat  he  thought 
Uifl  Pope's  professions  were  merely  verbal.  He  says :  "  To  hold 
Dot  tr^sures  to  a  man  who  demands  a  small  sum  is  but  a  pohte 

tof  refusal."     In  fact,  the  Pope  offered  him  some  bishopric. 
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If  it  bo  asked  what  determined  him  now  to  leave  Avignon,  the 
CDUnter-qneation  may  be  put.  what  detained  liim  so  long  bani 
Italy  ?  It  appears  that  he  had  never  paxfed  with  Ma  house  and 
garden  at  Ptmna;  he  hated  everything  in  Avignon  excepting 
Laura  ;  and  of  the  sohtude  of  Valicliise  he  was,  in  all  probabihly, 
already  weBry. 

Before  he  left  Avignon,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  Laura.  He 
found  her  at  on  assembly  which  she  ofen  frequented.  "  She 
was  seated,"  he  aaya,  "  among  those  ladies  wlio  are  generally  her 
companions,  and  appeared  like  a  beantifal  rose  surroimded  with 
flowers  emaller  and  le«s  blooming."  Her  air  was  more  touching 
than  usual.  She  was  dressed  perfectly  plain,  and  without  pearls  or 
garlands,  or  any  gay  colour.  Though  she  was  not  melancholy, 
she  did  not  appear  to  have  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  but  was 
serious  and  thoughtful.  She  did  not  sing,  as  usual,  nor  speak 
with  that  voice  which  used  to  charm  every  one.  She  had  the  air 
of  a  person  who  fears  an  evil  not  yet  arrived,  "  In  taking  leave 
of  her."  says  Petrarch,  "  I  sought  in  her  looks  for  a  consolation, 
of  my  own  sufferings.  Her  eyes  had  an  expression  whioh  I  had. 
never  seen  in  them  before.  What  I  saw  in  her  tnce  seemed  to 
predict  the  sorrows  that  threatened  me." 

This  was  the  last  meeting  that  Petrarch  aud  Laura  ever  had. 

Petrarch  set  ontfor Italy,  towards  the  close  of  la47.  having  de- 
termined to  make  that  country  Ills  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Genoa  he  wrote  to  Bienzo.  reproaching 
him  for  his  follies,  and  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  farmer 
manly  conduct.  Thk  advice,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  t«  say,  was 
hke  dew  and  sunshine  bestowed  upon  barren  sands. 

From  Genoa  he  proceeded  to  Parma,  where  he  received  flie 
lirst  information  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Colonna  family,  six  of 
whom  had  fallen  in  battle  with  Rienzo's  forces.  He  showed 
himseli  deeply  affected  by  it,  and,  probably,  was  so  sincerely. 
But  tlie  Colonnas,  tliough  his  former  patrons,  were  still  the  ene- 
mies of  a  cause  which  he  considered  sacred,  much  sa  it  was  mis- 
managed and  diwraced  by  the  Tribune ;  and  his  grief  cannot  ha 
mpposed  to  have  been  immoderate.  Accordingly,  tlie  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Colonna  on  this  occasion  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  Seneca,  and  more  like  an  ethical  treatise  tlion  an  epistle 
of  condolence. 

It  is  obvious  that  Petrarch  slowly  and  reluctantly  parted  wifli 
his  good  o|iinion  of  Bienzo.  But,  whatever  sendments  he  might 
have  ohenshed  reapecttng  him,  he  was  now  doomed  to  bear  ot 
his  tragic  fall. 

The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Tribone  was  accom- 
pliEhed  on  the  ISUt  of  December,  134.7.    That  his  fall  was,  in  a 
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Eome,  onee  the  empress  of  the  world,  now  pale,  witli  Bcattered 
locks  and  torn  garnienta,  at  your  feet,  imploi-ing  jour  presence 
and  support!"  Then  follows  a  diEserlation  on  tlic  history  and 
heroes  of  Bunie,  which  night  be  wearisome  if  transcribed  to  a 
modem  reader.  But  the  epistle,  upon  the  whole,  is  manly  and 
elotiuent. 

A  few  days  after  despatching  his  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Pe- 
tiarch  made  ajoumty  to  Verona  to  see  his  friends.  There  he 
wrote  to  Socmtcs,  In  this  letter,  aft«r  enumerating  the  few 
friends  whom  ihe  plague  had  spared,  he  confesses  that  he  could 
not  flatter  himself  with  tlie  hope  of  being  able  to  join  them  in 
Provence.  He  therefore  invokes  them  to  come  to  Italy,  and  to 
settle  either  at  Pai-ma  or  at  Padua,  or  any  otlier  place  that  would 
suit  them.  His  remaining  friends,  here  enumerattd.  were  only 
Barbato  of  Sulmona,  Francesco  Itinucci,  John  Boccaccio,  LiehuB, 
Guido  Settimo.  and  Socrates. 

Petrarch  had  returned  to  Padua,  there  to  rejoin  tile  Cardinal 
of  Bo\ilogne.  The  Cardinal  came  buck  tliither  at  the  end  of 
April,  1!I50,  and,  after  dispensing  his  blessings,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, set  out  for  Avignon,  travelling  by  way  of  Milan  and  Genoa. 
Petrarch  accompanied  the  prelate  out  of  personal  attachment  on 
a  part  of  his  journey.  The  Cardinal  was  fond  of  his  conversa- 
tion, but  sometimes  rallied  the  poet  on  his  entlinsiasm  fur  hia 
native  Italy.  When  they  reached  the  territory  of  Verona,  near 
the  lake  of  Guarda,  they  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect, and  stopped  to  contemplate  it  In  Uia  distimce  were  the 
Alps,  topped  with  snow  even  in  svimmer.  Beneath  was  the  lake 
of  Gnarda,  with  its  flux  and  reflux,  like  tlie  sea,  and  around 
them  were  the  rich  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed," said  the  Legate  to  Petrarch,  "  that  yonr  eountrj  is  more 
beauliftil  than  ours."  The  face  of  Petrarcli  brightened  up.  "  But 
you  must  agree,"  continued  the  Cardinal,  perhaps  to  moderate 
the  poet's  exultation,  ■■  that  ours  is  more  tranquil."  "  That  is 
true,"  replied  Petrarch,  "but  we  can  obtain  tranquillity  whenever 
we  choose  to  come  to  our  senses,  and  desire  peace,  whereas  yoti 
cannot  procure  those  beauties  which  nature  has  lavished  on  us." 
Petrarch  here  look  leave  of  the  Cardinal,  and  set  out  for  Parma. 
Taking  Mantua  in  hia  way,  he  set  out  from  tlience  in  the  eve- 
ning, in  order  to  sleep  at  Luzoia,  £ve  leagues  from  the  Po.  The 
lords  of  that  city  had  sent  a  courier  to  Mantua,  desiring  that  he 
would  honour  them  with  hia  presence  at  supper.  The  melting  snowB 
and  the  overflowing  river  had  made  the  nmds  nearly  impassable ; 
but  he  reached  the  place  in  time  to  avail  Imnself  of  the  invita- 
tion. HishoBtfi^ve  liim  amaguiiicentreception.  Thesupperwas 
exquisite,  the  dishes  rare,  the  wines  dehcious,  and  the  c^ompttny 
full  of  gaiety.  But  a  small  matter,  however,  will  spoil  the  finest 
The  supper  was  served  up  in  a  damp,  low  hall,  and  aU 
of  insects  annoyed  tlie  convivials.    To  crown  their  misfor- 
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tune  an  annj  of  frogs,  attracted,  no  doabt.  by  tlie  odour  of  the 
meals,  crowded  aad  eroalsed  about  them,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  imfiiiislied  supper. 

Petrarch  returned  next  day  for  Parma.  Vfe  find,  finm  the  ori- 
ginal fragments  of  hiE  poems,  bronglit  to  light  by  Uboldlni,  that 
he  was  occupied  in  retauching  Ihem  during  Ihe  suimner  which  he 
paseed  at  ]^rma,  wailiug  ior  the  terntinatian  of  tlie  excessive 
heats,  to  go  to  Home  and  attend  the  jubilee.  With  a.  tdew  to 
make  Ihe  journey  pleasanter,  ho  invited  Gnglielmo  di  Paatrengo 
to  ai»:ampany  hun.  in  a  letter  imtten  in  Latiit  verse.  Nothing 
would  have  delighted  Guglielmo  more  than  a  journey  to  Homo 
with  Petrarch ;  hut  he  viae  settled  at  Veroua,  aud  could  not  ab- 
sent himself  from  hia  family. 

In  lieu  of  Pastrengi),  Petrarch  found  a  res^  ci^table  old  abbot 
and  Beveral  others  who  were  capable  of  bemg  agreeable,  and 
from  tlieir  experience,  useful  companions  to  him  oa  the  road. 
In  the  middle  of  October,  ia50,  they  departed  from  Florence  for 
Rome,  to  attend  tlie  jubilee.  On  bis  way  between  Boluena  and 
Viterbo,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  threatened  dangerous 
consequences,  and  which  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio. 

"  On  the  15th  of  October,"  he  says,  "  we  left  Bolsena,  a  little 
town  scarcely  known  at  present ;  but  interesting  from  having 
been  anciently  one  of  the  ^ncipol  places  in  EtruriEU  Occupied 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  Ilome  in  five  days,  I  reflected  on  the 
chflDges  in  our  modes  of  thinking  which  are  made  by  the  course 
of  years.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  repiiired  to  the  great  ci^  from 
sheer  curiosity  to  see  its  wonders.  The  second  time  I  came  was 
to  receive  Ihe  laurel.  My  third  and  fourth  journey  had  no  object 
but  to  render  sen'ices  to  my  persecuted  friends.  My  present  visit 
nu^ht  to  be  more  happy,  since  its  only  object  is  my  eternal  sal- 
vation." It  appears,  however,  that  me  norses  of  the  travellers 
had  no  such  devotional  feelings ;  "  for,"  ho  contiimes,  "  whilst  my 
mind  was  full  of  these  thoughts,  the  horGe  of  the  old  abbot,  which 
was  walking  upon  my  left,  ticking  at  my  horse,  struck  me  upon 
the  leg.  just  below  the  knee.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  it 
sounded  as  if  a  bone  was  broken.  My  attendants  came  up.  I 
lelt  an  acute  pain,  which  made  me.  at  hrst,  desirous  of  stopping ; 
but,  fearing  Ihe  dongerousness  of  the  place,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessi^,  and  went  on  to  Viterbo,  where  we  arrived  very  late  on 
the  ISth  of  October.  Three  days  aflerwards  they  dragged  me  to 
Rome  with  much  trouble.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Rome,  I  caJled 
for  doctors,  who  found  tlie  bone  laid  bare.  It  was  not,  however, 
thought  to  be  broken ;  though  the  shoo  of  the  horse  had  left  its 
impression." 

However  impatient  Petrarch  might  be  to  look  once  more  on  the 
beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  join  in  the  jubilee,  he  was  obhged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  many  days. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  this  jubilee  was  immense.    One 
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can  scarcely  credit  lie  oonmion  account  that  there  were  about  a 
million  pilgrims  at  one  time  assembled  in  the  great  ciPr-  "Wo 
do  not  perceive,"  says  Petrarch.  "■  Uiat  the  plague  has  depopulated 
the  world."  And,  indeed,  if  tliis  computation  of  the  congregated 
pilgrims  approaehes  the  trath,  wo  cannot  but  suspect  that  tlie 
alleged  depopulation  of  Europe,  already  mentioned,  must  have 
been  exaggerated.  ■'  The  crowdB,"  he  continues.  "  dimiiiiBhed  a 
little  during  summer  and  the  gathering-jn  of  the  harvest ;  but  re- 
commenced towarda  the  end  of  the  year.  The  great  nobles  and 
ladies  &am  beyond  the  Alps  come  the  last." 

Many  of  the  female  pilgrims  arrived  by  wny  of  tlie  marshes  of 
Ancona,  where  Bernardino  di  Roberto,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  waited 
for  them,  and  scanditl  whispered  that  his  asaiduities  and  those  of 
his  suite  were  hat  too  successful  in  seducing  them.  A  contcmpo- 
raiT  aulhor,  in  allusion  to  tlie  circumstance,  remarks  (hat  joumeya 
and  indulgences  are  not  good  for  young  persons,  and  that  tlie  fair 
ones  hod  better  have  remained  at  honie,  since  the  vessel  that  stays 
in  port  is  never  shipwrecked. 

The  strangers,  who  came  from  all  countries,  were  for  the  most 

part  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  language,  and  were  obliged  to 

employ  interpreters  in  making  their  confession,  for  the  eaJie  of 

obtaining  ateolution.     It  was  ibund  that  many  of  the  pretended 

interpreters  were  either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language 

of  the  foreigners,  or  were  knaves  in  collusion  with  the  priestly 

confessors,  who  made  the  poor  pilgiims  confess  wliatever  they 

chose,  and  pay  for  their  sins  accordingly.     A  better  subject  for 

a  scene  in  comedy  could  scarcely  be  imagineil.     But,  to  remedy 

this  abuse,  penitentiaries  were  established  at  Rome,  in  which  the 

confessors  understood  foreign  languages, 

^^B -The  number  of  days  fised  for  the  Roman  pilgrims  to  visit  the 

^^Bnitcbes  was  thirty ;  and  fifteen  or  ten  for  the  Italians  and  other 

^^Bliigers,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  places  irom  which  they 

^**'Petrarch  says  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  city  of  Rome, 
whose  adjacent  fields  were  uutilled.  and  whose  vineyards  had 
been  fronen  the  year  before,  conld  for  twelve  months  support  such 
a  conS.aencc  of  people.  He  extols  the  hospitahty  of  the  citizens. 
and  the  abundance  of  food  which  prevailed ;  but  ViUani  and 
others  give  us,  more  disagreeable  accounts — namely,  tliat  the 
Roman  citizens  became  hot^l-keepera,  and  charged  exorbitantly 
for  lodgings,  and  for  whatever  they  sold.  Numbers  of  pilgrims 
B  thus  necessitated  to  live  poorly;  and  this,  added  to  their 
e  and  the  heats  of  summer,  produced  &  great  mortality, 
soon  as  Petrarch,  relieved  by  surgical  skill  &om  (lie  wound 
ia  leg,  was  allowed  l»  go  out,  he  visited  all  the  churches. 
'Vr  having  performed  his  duties  at  (he  .jubilee,  Petrarch  re- 
d  to  Padua,  taking  the  road  by  Arezzo,  the  tawn  which  had 
BlionQor  of  hia  birth.     Leonardo  Aretino  says  that  his  feUow-j' 
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towBEanea  ci'owdcd  around  him  witti  d^ght,  ood  receiretl  1 
will*  Bueh  honours  as  could  have  been  ptiid  only  to  a  Idng. 

Inlho  Rtune  month  of  December.  ISfiO,  he  discovered  a  tre 
which  made  tiini  happier  than  a  liing.  Perhaps .  a  royal  head  ! 
might  not  have  equally  valued  it.  It  wbb  a  copy  of  QiiintOiMi'B  ( 
work  .''  Be  InBtitutione  Oratoda.''  which,  tiU  then,  had  escaped  \ 
all-his  reaearchos.  On  the  very  day  of  Ule  discovery  he  wrote  ft  J 
letter  to  Quiiitilian,  according  ta  Ins  fantastic  custom  of  episMi  ^ 
Jizing  the  ancients.     Some  days  afterwards,  he  left  Arezzo  to  ' 

tnrsue  his  journey.     The  principal  persona  of  the  tiiwa   took 
lave  of  liim  pubUclj  at  hia  departure,  after  pointing  out  to  Hhii' 
the  hpuse  in  which  he  was  bom.    "Itwaaaamali  house,"  M^; 
Petiw^h,  "  befitting  an  exile,  as  my  father  was."     They  told  huA 
that  the  prppiietore  would  Lave. made  some  alteratjona  in  it;  biit 
the  tjiwn  had  interposed  and  prevented  them,  determined  that  • 
the  place  should  remain  the  same  as  when  it  was  first  consecrated  ( 
by  his.birth.    The  poet  related  wh^t  had  been  mentioned  ta  a    I 
young  man  who  wrote  to  him  expressly  to  ask  whether  ArezniS  J 
couU  ire  ally- biHkst  of  being  h&  birthplace,    Petrarch  added,  tbat  il 
Arezeo  had  done  more  for  him  as  a  stranger  than  Florenco  Bsift.  'I 
citizen. .  In  truth,  his  family  was  of  Fluience ;  and  it  was  oj^.jM 
by  accident  IJiat  he  waa  bom  at  Arezzo.     He  (hen  went  to  ;£lb>  B 
rence,  where  he, made  but  a  short  stay.     There  he  fooad'tifc^ 
friends  still  alarmed  about  the  accident  which  had  befallen  h' 
in  his  journey  to  fionje,  the  news  of  which  he  had  commnnicBl 

Petrarch  went  on  to  Padua.  On  approaching  it,  he  pereeiK^ 
a  jmiveTesJ  mourning. .  Ho  soon  learned  the  foul  catadtrtqihai 
which  had  deprived  tlie  city  of  one  of  its  best  moslers,  y   ' 

Jacopq  di  (Jarrora  had  received  into  his  house  his  conain  Giltt'' 
lielmo.  Though  the  latter  was  known  to  be  an  evil-dispoeed  M& 
son,  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by  Jacopo,  and  ate  at  hia  tabid. 
On  the  21st  of  December,  whilst  Jucopo  was  sitting  at  suppen 
in  themidstof  his  friends,  his  people  and  hia  giiiii-da,  themonBter  ' 
Guglielmo  plunged  a  dagger  into  liis  breast  with  snoh  celwity^ 
tliat  even  tliose  who  were  nearest  could  not  ward  off  the  blow; 
Horror-struck,  they  lifted  liico  up,  w]iilst  others  put  liie  asBOEiBiit  ' 
to  instant  death.  > 

The  fate  of  Jacopo  Carrara  gave  Tetrarch  a  dislike  for  PaduK,  ' 
and  his  recoHectiona  of  Vanoluse  beut  his  unsettled  mind  .to  re-  | 
turn  tj]  its  Eolitude ;  but  he  tarried  at  Padua  during  the  nintcf.  | 
Hero  ,I;e  Bpeut  a  great  deal  of  his  time  fiith  Xldebrondo  Conti.  i 
bishw  of  Umt  cil?,  B  man  of  rank  and  merit.  One  day,  as  fa4 
wap,  dining:  at  the  Bishop's  palaee.  two  CarthuBiEui  monks  were-  i 
announced-:,  they  were  well  received  by  tlie  Bishop,  as  he  wpA  i 
partiai-to  tieir  order.  He  asked. them  what  brought  thaa  to  W 
PaduB,  "We  are  going,"  lliay.said.  "to  Treviao,  by  thadirectJoa-'H 
of  our  general,  there  to  remain  and  establish  a  monastery."  Hda- 
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brando  asked  if  they  knew  Father  Gherardo,  Petrarch's  brother. 
The  two  monks,  who  did  not  know  the  poet,  gave  the  most 
pleasing  accounts  of  his  brother. 

The  plague,  they  said,  having  got  into  the  convent  of  Mon- 
trienx,  die  prior,  a  pious  but  timorous  man,  told  his  monks  thai 
flight  was  the  only  course  which  they  could  take :  Gherardo  an- 
swered with  courage,  "  Go  whither  you  please !  As  for  myself  I 
will  remain  in  the  situation  in  which  Heaven  has  placed  me." 
The  prior  fled  to  his  own  country,  where  deatli  soon  overtook 
him.  Gherardo  remained  in  the  convent,  where  the  plague  spared 
him,  and  left  him  alone,  after  having  destroyed,  within  a  few 
da3rs,  thirty-four  of  the  brethren  who  had  continued  with  him. 
He  paid  them  every  service,  received  their  last  sighs,  and  buried 
them  when  death  had  taken  off  those  to  whom  that  office  be- 
longed. With  only  a  dog  left  for  his  companion,  Gherardo 
watched  at  night  to  guard  the  house,  and  took  his  repose  by  day. 
When  the  summer  was  over,  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  the  Carthusians,  who  enabled  him  to  restore  his  con- 
vent. 

While  the  Carthusians  were  making  this  honourable 'mention 
of  Father  Gherardo,  the  prelate  cast  his  eyes  from  time  to  time 
upon  Petrarch.  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  poet,  "  whether  my  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  but  my  heart  was  tenderly  touched."  The 
Carthusians,  at  last  discovering  who  Petrarch  was,  saluted  him 
with  congratulations.  Petrarch  gives  an  account  of  this  interview 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  himself 

Padua  was  too  near  to  Venice  for  Petrarch  not  to  visit  now  and 
then  that  city  which  he  called  the  wonder  of  the  world.  He 
there  made  acquaintance  with  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  was  made 
Doge  in  1343,  though  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  an  ex- 
traordinary elevation  for  so  young  a  man;  but  he  possessed  extra- 
ordinary merit.  His  mind  was  cultivated;  he  loved  literature, 
and  easily  became,  as  far  as  mutual  demonstrations  went,  the 
personal  friend  of  Petrarch ;  though  the  Doge,  as  we  shall  see, 
excluded  this  personal  Mendship  from  all  influence  on  his  pohti- 
cal  conduct. 

The  commerce  of  the  Venetians  made  great  progress  under  the 
Dogeship  of  Andrea  Dandolo.  It  was  tJien  that  they  began  to 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  whence  they  brought  silk,  peans,  the 
spices,  and  otiber  products  of  the  East.  This  prosperity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese,  as  it  interfered  with  a  commerce 
which  they  had  hitherto  monopolized.  When  the  Venetians  had 
been  chased  from  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleo- 
logus,  they  retained  several  fortresses  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  trade  with  the  Tartars  in  that  sea, 
and  to  frequent  the  fair  of  Tana.  The  Genoese,  who  were  masters 
of  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  would  willingly  have  joined 
the  Greeks  in  expelling  their  Italian  rivals  altogether  from  thd 
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^^M  Elack  Sea;  and  privateering  hostilities  actually  c-ommeaced  ba 
^^1  tivcen  \he  two  republics,  which,  in  1^50,  exlended  to  the  serious 
^H     aspect  of  a  national  war, 

^H  The  winter  of  tlmt  year  was  passed  on  both  siiiea  in  prepara- 

^^H  tions.  The  Venetians  sent  amhassadars  to  the  King  of  Arragon, 
^H  who  hod  Bome  difl'orences  wijb  tlie  Genoese  about  the  Island  of 
^^M  Sardinia,  and  to  the  Bmperor  of  Constantinople,  who  saw  with 
^^^  any  sensation,  in  tlie  world  but  dehgbt  the  flag  of  Genoa  tljing 
^^^  over  the  walls  of  Pera,  A  league  hetween  those  three  powers 
^^m  was  quichly  concluded,  and  their  grand,  common  object  was  to 
^H^     destroy  the  city  of  Genoa. 

^H*  It  was  impossible  that  these  great  movements  of  Venice  ahonld 
be  unltnowu  at  Padua.  Petraj'ch.  ever  zealous  for  tlie  common 
good  of  Italy,  saw  with  pain  the  kindling  of  a  war  which  could 
not  but  be  mtal  to  her,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  open  his  heart 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  had  shown  him  so  much  fiiendship. 

I  He  addressed  to  him,  therefore,  the  following  letter  from  Padua, 
on  the  Uth  of  March,  1351;— 
"  My  Jove  for  my  country  forces  me  to  break  silence ;  the  good- 
ness of  yonr  character  encourages  me.  Can  1  hold  my  peace 
-whilst  I  hear  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  stonn  that  menaces  my 
beloved  county?  Two  puissant  people  are  flying  to  arms :  two 
flourishing  cities  are  agitated  by  the  approach  of  war.  These 
cities  are  placed  by  nature  like  the  two  eyes  of  Italy ;  the  one  in 
the  Bonth  and  west,  and  the  other  in  the  east  and  north,  to  domi- 
nate over  the  two  seas  that  surround  them ;  so  that,  even  after 
the  deatruollDn  of  the  Koman  empire,  this  beautiful  country  was 
Btm  regarded  as  the  queen  of  the  world.  I  know  that  prood 
nations  denied  her  the  empire  of  the  land,  but  who  dared  ever  to 
dispute  ivith  her  the  empire  of  the  sea? 
■'  I  shudder  t«  think  of  our  prospects.  If  Venice  and  Genoa 
turn  their  victorions  arms  against  each  other,  it  is  all  over  with 
ns ;  we  lose  our  glory  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  In  this 
calamity  wa  shall  have  a  consolation  wliich  we  have  ever  had. 
namely,  that  if  our  enemies  rejoice  in  our  calamities,  they  cannot 
at  least  derive  any  glory  from  them. 
"  In  great  affairs  I  have  always  dreaded  the  connsels  of  the 
young.  Youthful  ignorance  and  inexperience  have  been  the  min 
of  many  omphes,  1,  therefore,  loam  with  pleasure  that  you  have 
named  a  council  of  elders,  lo  whom  you  have  confided  this  affair. 
I  expected  no  less  than  this  from  your  wisdom,  which  is  far  be- 
yond your  years, 

I  "The  state  of  your  repuhhc  distresses  me.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  tron- 
qnilU^  of  Pamaasua.  I  know  that  the  sounds  of  Apollo's  lyre 
uncord  hut  iU  with  tlie  trumpets  of  Mars ;  but  if  yon  have  aban- 
doned Pamaasua,  it  has  been  only  tfl  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen  and  of  a  vigilant  chief.    I  am  persuaded,  at  the  same  tune, 
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Qiat  m  the  midat  of  arms  you  think  of  peace ;  that  jam  would  re- 
gard it  aa  a  triumph  for  yoiirsetf.  ftnd  the  mtiSteBt  blessing  yon 
could  procure  for  your  couutrj.  Did  not  Uaniiibal  hiiueelf  eaf 
that  a.  sure  peac«  was  more  valuable  than  a  hoped-for  victory ! 
If  trutii  has  extorted  Uiia  confesdon  from  the  most  wariike  man 
that  ever  lived,  is  it  not  plain  Uiat  a  pacific  num  ought  to  prefer 
peace  even  to  a  certain  victuij  ?  Who  does  not  know  llkat  peace 
IB  the  grea.leBt  of  blesaiiigs,  and  that  war  is  th«  souroe  of  all 

'■  Do  not  deceive  yonrself ;  yon  hare  to  deal  witi  a  keen  per^le 
who  know  not  what  it  ia  to  be  conquered.  WooM  it  aot  he  better 
to  tranafor  the  war  to  DamasfiUB,  to  Suaa,  or  to  Memphia? 
Think  besides,  that  those  whom  you  are  jjoisff  \a  attack  ore  your 
brothers.  At  Thebes,  of  old,  two  brothers  fought  to  their  mutual 
destruction.  Most  Italy  reuew,  in  our  days,  so  atrocioos  h 
spectacle? 

"  Let  Dfi  examine  what  may  be  tlie  results  of  this  war.  Whether 
JOB  are  conqueror  or  are  conquered,  one  of  tlie  eyes  of  Italy  will 
necesaajily  be  blinded,  and  the  othu'  much  weaki^ed :  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  flatter  yourself  with  tlie  hopes  of  conquering  so 
atrong  on  enemy  wiQiout  mucli  effustun  of  blood. 

'"Brave  men,  powerfiil  people  !  (I  speak  here  to  both  of  you) 
what  is  your  object — to  what  do  you  aspire  ?  What  wiB  be  the  | 
end  ol  your  dissensions?  It  is  not  the  blood  of  the  Carthagininna 
or  the  NumantianB  that  yon  are  about  to  spill,  bat  it  is  Italian 
blood;  the  blood  of  a  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  start  irp 
and  nSer  to  expend  their  blood,  if  any  barbarous  s&lkin  were  to 
attempt  a  new  irruption  among  uh.  la  that  event,  their  bodiea 
would  be  the  bucklers  and  ramparts  of  our  conuoott  country; 
they  would  Uve.  or  they  would  die  with  us.  Ought  the  pleasure 
of  avenmng  a  dight  offence  to  carry  more  weight  with  you  than 
the  pnbEc  good  and  your  own  safety?  Let  revenge  be  the  delight 
of  women.  Is  it  not  more  glorious  for  men  to  forget  an  injury 
ftas  to  avenge  it  ?  to  pardon  an  enemy  than  lo  destroy  liim  ? 

"  If  my  feeble  Toice  could  make  itself  heard  among  those  grave 
men  who  compose  your  council,  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would 
not  only  not  reject  the  peace  which  is  offered  to  you,  but  go 
to  meet  and  embrace  it  dosely.  so  that  it  might  not  escape  you. 
Conanlt  your  wise  old  men  who  love  the  republic;  they  will  speak 
Hob  same  Lmffiisfie  to  yuu  that  I  do. 

"  You,  my  lord,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  ooancil,  and  who 
govern  your  republic,  ought  to  recollect  that  the  gloiy  or  tJie 
shame  <n  these  events  will  fall  principally  on  you.  Raise  your, 
self  above  yourself:  look  into,  examine  everything  with  attention. 
Compare  the  auccesa  of  the  war  with  the  evils  which  it  brini^ 
in  its  train.  Weigh  in  a  lutlBnce  the  good  effects  and  the  e 
and  you  will  say  with  Hannibal,  that  an  hour  is  sufficient  to 
Blioy  the  work  of  many  yeara. 
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'■  The  renown  of  your  conntty  ia  more  ancient  than  ia  ( 
believed.     Several  aeea  before  the  city  of  Venice  was  bnSt,  I  find    ' 
not  only  the  name  of  the  Venetians  famous,  bnt  also  that  of  one    i 
of  their  dukes.    Would  jou  submit  to  the  caprices  of  fortune  a    I 
glory  acquired  for  bo  long  a  time,  and  at  so  great  a  cost?    Yob 
will  render  a  great  service  to  your  republic,  if,  preferring  her    , 
safe^  to  her  glory,  you  give  her  incensed  and  insane  populace 
prudcut  and  useful  counsels,  instead  of  offering  them  briUiant    ' 
and  specious  projects.     The  wise  say  that  we  cannot  purchase  a 
virtue  more  precious  than  what  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  glory. 
If  yoa  adopt  this  axiom,  your  character  will  be  handed  down  to 
posteri^,  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  the  Venetians,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.    All  the  world  will  admire  and  love  you.  I 

"  To  conceal  nothing  from  you,  I  confess  that  I  have  heard    , 
with  grief  of  your  league  wiUi  the  King  of  Arragon.    What ! 
shall  IlaliauB  go  and  implore  succour  of  barbaroua  kings  to  de- 
stroy Italians?    You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  your  enemies  have    , 
set  you  the  example.     My  answer  is,  that  they  are  equally  cul- 
pable.    According  to  report,  Venice,  in  order  to  satiate  her  rage, 
calls  to  her  aid  tyrants  of  the  west ;  whilst  Genoa  brings  in  those 
□f  the  east.     This  is  the  source  of  our  calamities.     Carried  away 
by  the  admiration  of  strange  things,  despisina,  I  know  not  why.    I 
the  good  things  which  we  find  in  our  on-n  climate,  we  sacrifice 
sound  Italian  failh  to  barbarian  perfidy.     Madmen  that  we  are,    { 
we  seek  among  venal  souls  that  which  we  could  find  among  our 
own  brethren, 

"  Nature  has  given  us  for  barriers  the  Alps  and  the  two  seas.  | 
Avarice,  envy,  and  pride,  have  opened  these  natural  defences  to  j 
the  Cimbri.  tiie  Huns,  the  GotJis,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Spaniards.  I 
How  often  have  we  recited  the  words  of  Virgil : — 


"  Athens  and  Lacedemon  had  between  tJiem  a  species  of  rival- 
ship  similar  to  yours  :  but  their  forces  were  not  by  any  meaoa 
BO  nearly  balanced.  Lacedemon  had  an  advantage  over  Athens, 
which  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  former  to  destroy  her  rival,  if 
she  had  wished  it ;  but  she  rephed,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should 
pull  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece !'  If  tliis  beautiful  sentiment 
came  from  a  people  whom  Plato  reproaches  with  their  avidity  for 
conquest  and  dominion,  wiiat  still  softer  reply  ought  we  not  to 
expect  from  the  most  modest  of  nations ! 

"  Amidst  the  movements  which  agitate  you,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  he  tranquil  When  I  see  one  party  cutting  down  trees 
to  eonstruot  vessels,  and  others  sharpening  their  swords  and  darts. 
I  should  ihinb  myself  guU^  if  I  did  not  seize  my  pen,  which  is 
my  only  weapon,  to  coimsel  peace.  I  am  aware  with  what  cir- 
oomspection  we  ought  to  speak  to  our  superiors ;  but  the  love  of 
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"Throwing  myself  at  the  feet  af  the  chjefs  of  two  nations  who 
are  going  to  war,  I  say  tu  them,  with  t«ai^  in  my  eyes,  '  Throw    , 
awair  your  arms ;  give  one  another  the  embrace  of  peace !  nnite  j 
jonr  hcBits  and  your  colours.     £y  this  means  tJie  ocean  and  the 
Euxine  shall  b«  open  to  you.     Vour  ships  will  arriTe  in  safety  at   1 
Tapnibatie,  at  the  Fortunate  Isles,  at  Thule,  and  even  at  the'  1 
poles.    The  kings  and  their  people  will  meet  you  with  respect ; 
the  XndiaTi.  the  Kngliahman.  the  ^UuDpian.  will  dread  you.   M^   I 
peace  reign  among  you,  and  may  you  have  nutlilng  to  fenrf'  ^ 
Adiea  '.  greatest  of  dukes,  and  best  of  men ! " 

This  letter  produced  no  effect.     Andrea  Dandolo,  in  his  euHwei 
to  it,  alleges  the  thousand  and  one  afironta  and  outm^fes  which 
Venice  had  suffered  horn  Genoa.     At  the  same  time  he  pays  a   I 
hi^  compliment  to  the  eloqnence  of  Petrarch's  epistle,  and  says 
that  it  is  a  production  wliich  could  emanate  only  Irom  a  mind  ;' 
scared  by  the  divine  Spirit. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year,  1351.  Petrarch  put  liis  L 
finish  to  a  canzone,  on  the  snbject  etill  nearest  to  liis  heart,  the 
death  of  his  Laura,  and  to  a  sonnet  on  the  same  snhject.  In 
April,  his  attention  was  recalled  from  visionary  things  by  the 
arairal  of  Boccaccio,  who  was  sent  by  the  repubho  of  florence  to 
announce  io  him  the  recall  of  his  family  to  tiieir  native  land,  and 
Uie  reatoration  of  his  family  fortune,  as  well  as  to  invito  him  to 
the  home  of  hia  anceHtora,  In  (lie  name  of  the  Florentine  repubUc. 
The  invitation  was  conveyed  in  a  long  and  flattering  letter ;  bat 
it  appeared,  from  the  very  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  tiie  Flo- 
raudnee  wished  our  poet's  acceptance  of  their  offer  to  be  as  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves  as  to  him.  They  were  estahhshing  a, 
UniTerai^,  and  they  wished  to  put  Petrarch  at  lie  head  of  it 
PebUToh  rephed  in  a  letter  apparently  full  of  gratitude  and  satis- 
hctioii.  but  in  which  he  by  no  means  pledged  himself  to  be  the 
pjiniutsiarch  of  their  new  college  ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  original 
intention,  he  set  out  from  Padua  on  the  Srd  of  May,  1351,  for 
Provence. 

Petrarch  took  the  road  to  Vicenza,  where  he  arrived  at  son- 
set  He  hesitated  whether  he  should  stop  there,  or  take  odvan- 
taso  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  go  ^Lrther.  But.  meetiug 
wiih  Gome  interesting  persons  whose  conversation  beguiled  him. 
i^t  came  on  before  he  was  aware  how  late  it  was.  Their  con- 
reraation.  in  the  oourae  of  the  evening,  ran  upon  Cicero.  Many 
wiTc  the  eiilogiea  passed  on  the  great  old  Roman;  hut  Petrarch, 
afti^r  ]in\ing  lauded  his  divine  genius  and  eloquence,  said  som 
tiling  ahi'iu^  his  inconsistency.    Every  one  was  astonished  at  o 

C;a  boldness,  but  particularly  a  man,  venerable  for  his  age  ai 
nledge,  who  was  on  idolater  of  Cicero.     Petrarch  argued 
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gained  groimil  in  later  agea.  At  least,  it  ia  bow  agreed  that 
Cicero's  polidcal  life  will  not  bear  throughout  nn  unchaiitable 
iriTestiga&Dii,  though  the  pohticsl  difficulties  of  Ms  time  demand 
abundmt  allowance. 

Petrarch  departed  next  raoraing  for  Verona,  where  he  reckoned 
on  remaining  only  for  a  few  days ;  hut  it  waa  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  Oxe  importimities  of  Azzo  Correggio,  Guglielmo  di  Fas- 
trengo,  and  bis  other  Menda,  By  them  hewaa  detained  dming 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  "The  reqneslB  of  a  friend,"  he 
said,  on  thia  occasion,  '■  are  always  chains  upon  me." 

Petmrch  arrived,  for  the  sixth  time,  at  Vauclnaa  on  the  a7th  of 
June,  1361.  He  first  onnomieed  Imosolf  to  PMUp  of  Cabassolea, 
Bishop  of  Cavflillon,  to  whom  he  had  already  sent  during-  hia 
Journey,  some  Latin  verges,  in  which  he  ^aks  of  Vaucluse  as 
the  most  chajToing  place  in  the  universe.  "  When  a  cliiH,"  he 
Bays,  "  I  visited  it,  and  it  nourished  mj  joutl  in  its  sunny  bosom. 
"When  grown  to  manliood.  I  piissed  some  of  the  plensaatest  jeare 
of  my  life  in  the  shut-up  valliiy.  Grown  old,  I  wish  to  pass  in  it 
my  last  years." 

The  sight  of  his  romantio  hermitage,  of  die  capnoiona  grotto 
which  bad  listened  to  his  sighs  for  Laura,  of  Mr  garden,  utd  of 
Mb  hbrarr.  was,  nndouhlediy,  sweet  to  retrarch ;  and,  fliongh  he 
had  piomiaed  Boccaccio  to  come  back  to  Italy,  he  had  not  tiie 
fortitude  to  determine  on  a  sudden  return.  He  writes  In  oaa  at 
his  Itfllian  friends,  "  When  I  ksft  my  native  country,  I  promised 
to  return  to  it  in  ^e  autumn;  but  time,  place,  and  circumstanees. 
often  oblige  ua  to  change  our  resolntions.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  here  for  two  years.  My  friends 
in  Italy,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  keep  my  promise  to 
them.  The  inconstancy  of  the  humaji  mind  must  «erve  tis  my 
excuse.  I  have  now  experienced  (hat  cliange  of  place  is  Hie  only 
thing  which  can  long  keep  from  ua  the  ennici  that  is  inseparable 
from  a  sedentary  life." 

At  Ute  same  time,  whibt  Vanduse  threw  recoUodionB  t«id»r, 
though  melancholy,  over  Petrarch's  mind,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Avignon  bad  assumed  any  new  charm  in  his  absence :  on  the 
contrary,  he  found  it  plunged  more  than  ever  in  luxury,  wanton- 
nesB.  and  gluttony.  Clement  VI.  had  replenished  the  church,  at 
the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  numbers  of  cardinals,  mnity 
of  whom  were  so  young  and  licentious,  that  tlie  most  scandalous 
abominations  prevailed  amongst  them.  "  At  this  time,"  says 
Matthew  Villsni.  "no  regard  was  paid  oitlier  to  learning  or 
TOtue ;  and  a  man  needed  not  to  blush  for  anything,  if  he  oould 
cover  liis  heftd  with  a  red  hat  Pielro  Riiggiero,  one  of  Ihone 
exemjilnry  new  cardinals,  was  only  eiilbleen  years  of  age."  V^ 
trnrch  veated  his  indiEnation  on  this  oecaeion  in  iiis  seveuth 
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eelogae,  which  is  a  satire  upon  the  Pontiff  and  his  cardinals,  the 
interlocutors  being  Micione,  or  Clement  himself,  and  Epi,  or  the 
city  of  Avignon.  The  poem,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  clouded  with 
allegory,  and  denaturalized  with  pastoral  conceits  ;  yet  it  is  worth 
being  explored  by  any  one  anxious  to  trace  the  first  fountains  of 
reform  among  Catholics,  as  a  proof  of  church  abuses  having  been 
exposed,  two  centuries  before  the  Beformation,  by  a  Catholic  and 
adiurchman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  Court  of  Avignon,  which,  in  fact,  had  not 
known  very  well  what  to  do  about  the  affairs  of  Rome,  were  now 
anxious  to  inquire  what  sort  of  government  would  be  the  most 
advisable,  after  the  fsdl  of  Rienzo.  Since  that  event,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  had  re-established  the  ancient  government,  having  created 
two  senators,  the  one  from  the  house  of  Colonna,  the  ouier  from 
that  of  the  Orsini.  But,  very  soon,  those  houses  were  divided  by 
discord,  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  all  the  evUs  which  it  had 
suffered  before  the  existence  of  the  Tribuneship.  "  The  com- 
munity at  large,"  says  Matthew  Villani,  "  returned  to  such  con- 
dition, that  striangers  and  travellers  found  themselves  like  sheep 
among  wolves."  Clement  VI.  was  weary  of  seeing  the  metropolis 
<rf  Christianity  a  prey  to  anarchy.  He  therefore  chose  four  cardi- 
nals, whose  united  deliberations  might  appease  these  troubles, 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  establish  in  Rome  a  form  of 
0)yemment  that  should  be  durable.  The  cardinals  requested 
Petrarch  to  give  his  opinion  on  this  important  affair.  Petrarch 
wrote  to  them  a  most  eloquent  epistle,  full  of  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
ilie  grandeur  of  Rome.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what  effect  he 
produced  by  his  writing  on  this  subject ;  but  on  that  account  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  he  wrote  in  vain. 

Petrarch  had  brought  to  Avignon  his  son  John,  who  was  still 
▼erjr  young.  He  had  obtained  for  him  a  canonicate  at  Verona. 
Thither  he  immediately  despatched  him,  with  letters  to  Guglielmo 
di  Pastrengo  and  Rinaldo  di  ViUa  Franca,  charging  the  former  of 
these  friends  to  superintend  his  son's  general  character  and  man- 
ners, and  the  other  to  cultivate  his  understanding.  Petrarch,  in 
his  letter  to  Rinaldo,  gives  a  description  of  John,  which  is  neither 
▼ery  flattering  to  the  youth,  nor  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  father's  mode  of  managing  his  education.  By  his 
own  account,  it  appears  that  he  had  never  brought  the  boy  to 
confide  in  him.  This  was  a  capital  fault,  for  the  young  are 
naturally  ingenuous ;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  their  confidence  is 
the  very  first  step  towards  their  docility;  and,  for  maintaining 
parental  authority,  there  is  no  need  to  overawe  them.  "  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  my  son,"  says  Petrarch,  "  he  has  a  tolerable  under- 
standing ;  but  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  for  I  do  not  sufficiently 
loiow  mm.  When  he  is  with  me  he  always  keeps  silence; 
whether  my  presence  is  irksome  and  confusing  to  him,  or  whether 
shame  for  his  ignorance  cbses  his  lips.    I  suspect  it  is  the  latter. 
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for  I  perceive  too  clearly  hia  ontipathy  to  lettera.  I  never  saw  it 
etronger  in  any  one ;  he  dreads  and  detests  nothing  hq  mueh  as  a 
book ;  yet  he  was  broiiglit  np  at  PariDB.  Verona,  and  Padua.  I 
Bometiines  direct  a  few  sharp  pleasantrioa  at  this  disposition. 
'  Take  care.'  I  say,  '  lest  you  should  eclipse  your  neighbour, 
Virgil,'  Wlien  I  talk  in  this  manner,  he  looks  down  and  hlushea. 
On  this  behaviour  bIodo  I  buHd  my  hope.  He  is  modest,  and  has 
a  dooihty  which  renders  him  sasceplible  of  every  impresaion." 
This  is  a  melancholy  confession,  on  the  part  of  Petrarch,  of  his 
own  incompetence  to  make  tiie  moat  of  his  son's  mind,  and  a 
coufesHion  the  more  convincing  that  it  is  made  unconsciously. 

In  the  summer  of  13d2,  the  people  of  Avignon  witnessed  the 
impresBive  spectacle  of  the  &F-fained  Tribune  Bienzo  entering 
their  city,  but  in  a  style  reiy  different  from  (he  pomp  of  his  IsM 
processions  in  Home,  He  had  now  for  his  attendants  only  two 
archers,  between  whom  he  walked  »a  a  prisoner.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  circumstances  which  befell  Rienzo 
after  his  fall,  and  which  bronght  b'l"  now  to  the  Pope's  tribunal 


Petrarch  says  of  him  at  tliis  period,  "  The  Tribune,  formedy 
BO  powerful  and  dreaded,  but  now  the  most  nnhappj  of  men.  haia 
been  bronght  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  praised  and  I  adored  him.  I 
loved  his  virtue,  and  I  adwired  Ms  courage.  I  thought  that  Rome 
was  about  to  resume,  under  him,  the  empire  she  formerly  held. 
All !  bad  he  continued  as  he  began,  he  would  have  been  praised 
sind  admired  by  the  world  and  oy  posteri^.  On  entering  the 
city,"  Petrarch  continues,  ''he  inquired  if  1  was  there.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  hoped  for  succour  from  me,  or  what  I  could  do 
to  serve  him.  In  tlie  process  against  him  they  accuse  bim  of 
nothing  criminal.  They  cannot  impute  to  liim  having  joined  with 
bad  men.  All  that  they  charge  h'm  with  is  en  attempt  to  give 
freedom  to  the  republic,  and  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  ita 
government.  And  is  this  a  crime  worthy  of  the  wheel  or  the 
gibbet  ?  A  Roman  citi/en  afflicted  to  see  bis  country,  wliioh  ia 
by  right  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  slave  of  the  vilest  of 

Clement  was  glad  to  have  Rienzo  in  hia  power,  and  ordered 
him  into  his  presence.  Thither  the  Tribune  came,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  He  denied  the  accusation  of  heresy,  and  in- 
sisted that  his  cause  should  be  re-examined  ivith  more  equity. 
The  Pope  made  him  no  reply,  but  imprisoned  him  in  a  bi^ 
tower,  in  which  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  floor  of  ui 
apartment.  In  other  respects  he  was  treated  mildly,  allowed 
books  to  read,  and  suppUud  with  dishes  from  the  Pope's  kitchen. 

Rienzo  begged  to  be  allowed  an  advocate  to  defend  him ;  hia 
request  wsa  retiised.  This  refusal  enraged  Petrarch,  who  wrote, 
according  to  De  Sude  and  others,  on  this  occasion,  that  mysterioua 
letter,  which  is  found  in  Ills  ''  Epistles  without  a  title."     It  is  tin 
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sppeal  to  the  Romans  in  behalf  af  their  Tribune.  I  must  confess 
that  eyen  the  autiioritj  of  De  Sade  do^a  not  entirely  eradicate 
from  my  mind  a  auspiciua  03  tii  the  EpuriousnesH  of  tiiis  infliun- 
laatoij  letter,  from  the  cooseq^aeiiceB  of  which  Petrarch  could 
hardly  have  eacaped  with  impunity- 
One  of  die  circumstonceB  that  detAined  Petrarch  at  ATtgnon 
was  the  iUness  of  the  Pope,  which  retarded  his  decision  on  aeyeral 
important  affairs.  Clement  VI.  was  fast  approaching  to  hia  end, 
and  Petrarcli  had  little  hope  of  his  convalescence,  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  doctors.  A  messase  from  the  Pope  produced  an  impru- 
dent letter  from  the  poet,  m.  which  he  saya,  "  Holy  lather  I  I 
shudder  at  the  account  of  your  fever ;  but.  lielieve  me,  I  am  not  a 
flatterer,  I  tremble  to  see  your  bed  always  surrounded  with  phy- 
Bioians.  who  are  never  agreed,  because  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  second  to  timik  like  the  ^rat,  '  It  is  not  to  be  doubled,'  aa 
Pliny  says,  '  that  physicians,  desiring  to  raise  a  name  by  their 
discoveries,  make  experiments  upon  us,  and  tlius  barter  away  oui 
Vves.  There  is  no  law  for  punishing  their  extreme  ignorance. 
They  learn  their  trade  at  our  expense,  they  make  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  curing ;  and  they  alone  are  permitted  to  murder  with 
impunity.'  Holy  fotlier!  consider  as  your  enemies  the  crowd  of 
ph3^uians  who  beset  you.  It  is  in  our  age  that  we  behold  verified 
the  prediction  of  the  elder  Cato,  who  declared  that  corruption 
wouM  be  general  when  tlie  Greeks  should  hare  transmitted  the 
sciences  to  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  science  of  healing.  "Whole 
natdons  have  done  without  this  art  The  Rocoan  republic,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  without  physicians  fur  eix  hundred  years,  and 
was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition." 

The  Pope,  a  poor  dying  old  man,  conununioated  Petrarch's 
letter  immediately  to  bis  pliysicians,  and  it  kindled  in  the  whole 
fkcul^  a  flame  of  indignation,  worthy  of  being  described  by 
Moliere.  Petrarch  made  a  general  enemy  of  the  physicians, 
though,  of  course,  tlie  weakest  and  the  worst  of  tliem  were  the 
first  to  attack  him.  One  of  them  told  him,  "  You  ore  a  foolhardy 
man,  who,  contemning  the  physicians,  have  no  fear  either  of  the 
fever  or  of  the  malaria,"  Petrarch  replied,  "  I  certainly  have  no 
assurance  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of  either ;  but,  if  I  were 
attacked  by  either,  I  should  not  tli'"Tr  of  calling  in  physicians." 

His  first  asaailant  was  one  of  Clement's  own  physicians,  who 
loaded  him  with  scurrility  in  a  formal  letter.  These  circumstancea 
brought  forth  our  poets  "Four  Books  of  Invectives  against 
Physicians."  a  work  in  which  he  undoubtedly  exposes  a  great 

'    '    -'■---■ '     -     '    '     -^'      it  the   same  time, 

I  ground  than  his 

IiT  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Clement  VI.  wished  to  attach  o 


^^npet  permanently  t*)  his  nouit  by  niKking  liim  his  secretary,  and         ^^1 
^^^brarch,  after  much  coy  refusal,  wils  at  last  induced,  by  tha       ^^^H 
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soliritations  (rf  hia  Mends,  to  Mcept  tiie  office.  But  beibraha' 
conld  enter  npon  it  an  objection  to  Iub  filling  it  was  nnexpeeted^ 
Btartt^d.  It  naa  discavered  that  his  atyle  was  loo  lofty  to  suitlbe 
humility  of  the  Goman  Cltarch.  The  ekvstion  of  PetrHich'»  ttjia 
might  he  obvions,  hot  certainly  tha  humih^  of  tiie  Chnrch  W»  A 
br^t  disravery.  Petrarch,  sccordiiig  to  hia  own  account,  so  far 
from  promigiiig  to  bring  down  lus  rougniloquence  to  a  lerel  vitli 
cfaaich  hunulity,  »eized  the  objection  aa  an  eKcuae  for  dechning 
the  secretaryBliip.  He  compares  hia  joy  on  this  occasion  to  that 
of  a  prisoner  finding  the  gates  of  his  prison  thrown  open.  Ha 
returned  to  Vaueluse,  where  he  waited  impatiently  ior  the  atttunm, 
when  he  meant  to  retam  to  Italy.  He  tiius  describes,  in  a  leUa 
to  his  dear  Simonidea,  tiie  manner  of  life  which  he  there  led : — 

"  I  make  war  upon  my  body,  which  I  regard  as  my  eoemy. 
My  eyes,  that  have  made  me  commit  so  many  foUies,  are  wdl 
fixed  on  a  safe  object.  They  look  only  on  a  woman  who  is 
vitliered,  dork,  and  ennbumt.  Her  sool,  however,  is  as  white  ■■ 
her  complexion  is  black,  and  she  has  the  air  of  being  bo  little  cm- 
tcions  of  her  own  appearance,  tliat  her  homeliness  may  be  said  tD 
become  her.  She  passes  ^rtiole  dajs  in  the  open  fields,  when  the 
BrBHshopprs  can  scaicely  endure  the  sun.  Her  tanned  hide 
braves  the  heats  of  the  dog-star,  and,  in  the  evening,  she  anivu 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  risen  &om  bed.  She  doea  all  the  -wtA 
of  my  liouse,  begides  taUng  care  of  Ler  husband  and  children  and 
attending  my  guests.  Sha  seems  occupied  with  everybody  but 
herself.  At  night  she  sleeps  on  vine-brauches ;  she  eats  only 
black  bread  and  roots,  and  drinks  water  and  vinegar.  If  yo» 
were  to  give  her  anjtlung  more  dehcate,  she  would  be  the  worse 
for  it :  such  is  the  force  of  habit. 

"  Though  I  have  still  two  fine  suits  of  clothes,  I  never  wear 
them.  If  you  saw  me,  you  would  take  me  for  a  laboorer  or  a 
Bheplierd,  tiiough  I  was  once  bo  tastoful  in  my  dress.  The  times 
are  changed ;  the  eyes  wliich  I  wished  to  please  are  now  shut ; 
and,  per£ipB.  even  k  they  were  opened,  they  would  not  now  have 
tiie  same  empire  over  me." 

In  another  tetter  from  Vauduse,  he  says :  "  I  rise  at  midni^ ; 
I  go  out  at  break  of  day;  I  study  in  the  fields  as  in  ray  libwy; 
I  read,  I  write.  I  dream;  I  stru^le  against  indolence.  InnOT, 
and  pleasure.  I  wander  all  day  among  the  arid  moontaina,  the 
fresh  valleys,  and  the  deep  caverns.  I  walk  much  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue,  where  I  meet  no  one  to  distract  me.  I  recall  tha 
past,  I  deliberate  on  the  hiture ;  and.  in  this  cont^mplatjon,  I  find 
a  resoDTCB  against  my  solitude."  In  the  same  letter  he  avowa 
that  he  could  acooi^tom  himself  to  any  habitation  in  Uie  world, 
except  Avignon,  At  this  tune  he  was  meditating  to  recross  the 
Alps, 

Early  in  September,  1352,  the  Cardinal  of  Boul:^ne  departed 
for  Paris,  in  order  to  negotitite  a  peace  between  the   Kings  of 
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France  and  England.  Petrarch  went  to  take  his  leave  of  him, 
«nd  asked  if  lie  had  any  orders  lor  Italy,  for  which  he  exported 
Boon  to  set  out.  The  Carditial  told  him  that  he  Bhunld  be  only  a 
month  npon  liis  journey,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  AvignMi 
on  his  return.  He  had,  in  fact,  kind  views  with  regarf  tr> 
Petrarch.  He  wished  to  procure  for  him  some  good  establish- 
ment in  France,  and  wrote  to  liini  upon  Ma  route,  "  Pr^ 
do  not  depart  yet.  Wait  until  I  return,  or,  at  least,  until  I  writa 
to  yon  on  an  important  affair  that  cuncems  yourself."  Tliis  letter, 
which,  hy  the  way,  evinces  that  our  poet's  eireumatances  were  not 
independent  of  ohnrch  promotdon,  changed  the  plana  of  Petrarch, 
who  remained  at  Avignon  nearly  the  whole  of  the  months  of 
Septemher  and  October. 

Daring  thia  delay,  he  heard  constant  reporte  of  the  war  that 
waa  going  on  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1351i,  their  fleets  met  in  the  Propontis,  and  had 
a  conflict  almost  unexampled,  which  lasted  during  two  days  and 
a  tempestuous  night.  The  Genoese,  upon  the  whole,  had  the 
advantage,  and,  in  rerenge  for  the  Greeks  having  aided  the  Vene- 
tians, they  made  a  league  with  the  Turka,  The  Pope,  who  had  it 
earnestly  at  heart  to  put  a  slop  to  this  fatal  war,  engaged  the 
belligerents  to  send  their  ambassadors  t«  Avignon,  and  £ere  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  came ;  but  a  whole  month  waii 
spent  in  negotLationa  which  ended  in  nothing.  Petrarch  in  vain 
employed  his  etoqueoce,  and  the  Pope  his  conciliating  talents. 
In  ihese  circumstances,  Petrarch  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Genoese 
wyvernment  which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
He  used  every  argument  that  common  sense  or  htunanity  could 
suggest  to  show  the  folly  of  the  war,  but  his  arguments  were 
thrown  away  on  flpirita  too  fierce  for  reasoning. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  as  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne 
had  not  kept  bis  word  about  returoing  to  Avignon,  and  as  he 
heard  no  news  ot  him,  Petrarch  determined  to  set  out  for  Italy, 
He  accordingly  started  on  the  10th  of  November,  1352;  bat 
scarcely  had  he  left  his  own  house,  with  all  his  papers,  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  heavy  falls  of  rain.  At  first  he  thought  erf 
going  back  immediately;  but  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Cavullon,  which  is  two  leagues  from  Vaucluae, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  tie  Bishop  of  Cabaasole.  His 
good  friend  waa  very  unwell,  but  received  him  with  joy,  and 
preMcd  him  to  pass  the  night  under  his  roof  That  night  and  aU 
the  nest  day  it  rained  so  heavily  that  Petrarch,  more  from  fear  of 
his  hooks  and  papers  being  damaged  than  from  anxiety  about  Mb 
own  health,  gave  up  his  Italian  journey  for  the  present,  and, 
returning  to  Vaucluse,  spent  tiiere  the  rest  of  November  and  the 
whole  of  December,  1352. 

Early  in  December,  Petrarch  beardof  (he  death  of  Clement  VL, 
^1  this  event  gave  him  occasion  tor  more  epistles,  both  ugouiat 
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the  Knman  conrt  and  his  enemies,  the  physiotanB.  Clemerfg 
deadi  waa  ascribwi  to  different  causes.  Petrarch,  of  course,  im- 
pnted  it  ta  his  doctors.  Villani's  opinion  is  the  most  probable, 
that  he  died  of  a.  protracted  fever.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Avignon ;  bnt  his  remainB, 
tkftor  some  time,  were  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Chaise  Dien,  in 
Auvergne,  where  hia  tomb  was  violated  by  the  Huguenota  in 
isea,  Scanda]  saj^  tliat  they  made  a  football  of  his  head,  and 
that  the  Marquis  de  Courton  afterwards  converted  his  skull  into 
a  driii]dn£?-eup. 

It  need  not  surprise  ns  that  his  Halineas  never  stood  hi^  in 
the  good  graces  of  Petrarch.  He  was  a  Limousin,  who  never 
loved  Italy  so  much  as  Gfiscony,  luid,  in  place  of  re-eatablishing 
tlie  holy  seat  at  B^me,  he  completed  the  building  of  the  papal 
palace  at  Avignon,  which  his  predecessor  hod  begun.  These  were 
Lults  that  edipaed  all  tlie  good  qualities  of  Clement  VI.  in  the 
eyes  of  Petrarch,  and.  in  the  sl^-th  of  his  eclogues,  the  poet 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Clement  in  odious  colours,  and,  wit^ 
equal  freedom,  has  described  most  of  the  cardinob  of  his  oonrt 
whether  there  was  perfect  consistency  between  this  hatred  to  Hie 
Fope  and  his  thinlnng,  ea  he  certainly  did  for  a  time,  of  becoming 
his  secretary,  may  admit  of  a  diiubt,  I  am  not,  however,  disposea 
'3  deny  some  allowance  to  Petrarch  for  his  dishlte  of  Clement, 
rho  was  a  voluptuary  in  private  life,  and  a  cormpted  roler  of  the 
Church. 

Early  in  May,  135,1,  Petrarch  departed  for  Italy,  and  wa  find 
him  very  Boon  afterwards  at  the  palace  of  JolinVisconti  of  Milan, 
whom  he  used  to  call  the  greatest  man  in  Italy.  This  prince, 
uniting  the  sacerdotal  witli  Qie  civil  power,  reigned  absolute  in 
Milan,  He  tvas  master  of  Lombardy.  and  made  all  Italy  tremble 
at  hia  hostility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  hia  despotism,  John  Visconti  was 
a  lover  of  lottera,  and  fond  of  having  literary  men  at  hia  court. 
He  exercised  a  cuuning  influence  over  our  poet,  and  detained  him. 
Petrarch,  knowing  that  Milan  was  a  troubled  city  and  a  stormy 
court,  told  the  Prince  that,  being  a  prieat,  his  vocation  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  in  a  princely  court,  and  in  the  midat  of  arma 
"For  that  matter,"  replied  the  Archbishop,  "lam  myself  an 
eoclesiastio;  I  wish  to  press  no  employment  upon  yon,  but  only 
to  requeat  you  te  remain  as  an  ornament  of  my  court."  Petrareh, 
taken  by  surprise,  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  liis  importanities. 
All  that  he  bargained  for  was,  that  he  should  have  a  habitation 
BufGdentiy  distant  from  the  city,  and  tliat  he  sliould  not  be 
obliged  te  make  any  change  tn  h^  ordinary  mode  of  living.  The 
AT<£bisltop  was  too  happy  te  poesesij  him  on  these  terms, 

Petrarch,  accordingly,  took  up  his  habitation  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  VerceUina  gate,  and  the  uliurch  of  St, 
Ambrosio.  Hia  honse  was  flanked  with  two  towers,  stood  behind 
the  city  wall,  and  looked  out  upon  a  rich  and  beautiful  couuti^-,  as 
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tni  as  tKe  Alps,  ibs  tops  of  which,  although  it  i 
Htill  covered  with  snow.  Great  woe  the  joy  of  Petmreh  whtn  ho 
iomid  himself  in  a  house  near  the  church  of  that  Saint  Ambioslo, 
for  whom  he  had  always  eherishod.  a  peculiar  revorence.  7~ 
himaelf  tells  us  that  he  never  entered  that  temple  withotit  i 
periencing  rekindled  devotion.  He  visited  the  statue  of  the  saint, 
which  was  niched  in  one  of  U>e  walls,  and  the  stone  Sgvre  seemed 
to  him  to  hreathe,  such  was  the  majesty  and  tranquillity  of  the 
ecnlptme.  Near  the  church  arose  the  chapel,  where  St.  Angoatin, 
after  his  victory  over  his  re&actory  passions,  was  batlied  in  the 
sacred  fountain  of  St.  Ambrosio,  and  absolved  from  penance  fbr 
his  past  life. 

AJl  this  time,  whilst  Petrarch  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  i 
abode,  his  friends  were  astonished,  and  even  grieved,  at  his  fixing 
himself  at  Milan.  At  Avignon,  Socrates,  Guido  Setdmo,  and  the 
Bishop  of  CavRJllon,  said  among  themselves,  "WhatI  this  proad 
TepuhUcan,  who  breathed  nothing  but  independence,  who  scorned 
an  office  in  the  papal  court  bs  a  gilded  yoke,  has  gone  and  throtni 
himself  into  the  diains  of  the  t^ant  of  Italy;  this  misanthrope, 
who  delighted  only  in  the  silence  of  fields,  and  perpetually  praised 
a  secluded  life,  now  inhabits  the  most  bustling  of  cities!"  At 
Florence,  hia  Mends  entertained  the  same  sentiments,  and  wrote 
to  him  reproacbfiiUy  on  the  subject.  "I  would  wish  to  he  silent," 
sajB  Boccaccio,  "but  I  caunot  hold  my  peace.  My  reverence  for 
you  would  incline  me  to  hold  silence,  but  my  indignation  obliges 
me  to  spettkouL  How  has  Silvanus  acted?"  (Under  the  name  of 
Silvanus  he  conches  that  of  Petrarch,  in  allusion  to  his  love  of 
mral  retirement!  "He  has  forgotten  liis  dignity;  lie  has  forgotten 
oil  the  language  he  used  to  hold  respecting  the  state  of  Ita^,  his 
hatred  of  Gie  Archbishop,  and  his  love  of  liberty ;  and  he  would 
imprison  the  Muses  in  that  coiut.  To  whom  can  we  now  give 
our  Mth,  when  Silvanus.  who  formerly  pronounced  the  Visconti  a 
cruel  ^rant,  has  now  bowed  himself  to  the  yoke  which  he  once  so 
boldly  condemned?  How  has  tlie  Viseouti  obtained  tliis  truckling, 
which  neither  King  Boberl,  nor  the  Pope,  nor  the  Emperor,  could 
ever  obtain?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  you  have  been  ill-used 
by  your  fellow-oitiseiis,  who  have  withheld  from  you  your  paternal 
property.  I  disapprove  not  your  just  indignation ;  but  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  beUeve  that,  righteously  and  honesUy,  any  injury, 
from  whomsoever  we  may  receive  it,  cmi  justify  our  talong  part 
against  our  country.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  allege  that  you  have 
not  incited  him  to  war  against  our  country,  nor  lent  him  either 
your  arm  or  advice.  How  can  you  be  happy  with  him,  whilst  you 
are  bearing  of  the  ruins,  the  eonfla^iitions,  tlie  imprisonments, 
the  deatla,  and  the  rapines,  that  he  H[prartds  around  him?" 

Petrarch's  answers  to  tliowi^  and  otlii^r  reproaches  which  his 

.  Mends  sent  lo  him  were  ciilil,  viigue.  an<l  unsutiMfaetoty.     He 

^^Jsaied  that  ho  had  aaorificod  his  liberty;  and  told  Boccaccio  that, 
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aiter  nil,  it  was  less  biucUifiting  to  be  subsement  to  a  eingft 
tyrant  than  to  be,  as  he,  Boccaccio,  was.  aiibaervient  to  a.  wiiola 
tjrH.nnicfll  people.  This  waa  an  unwise,  implied  confession  on  the 
piirt  of  Petrarch  that  he  was  the  slave  of  Viiiconti.  Sismondi  may 
be  rather  harsh  in  pronouncing  Petrarch  to  have  been  all  hia  H& 
a  Troubadour ;  but  there  ia  something  in  hia  fiiendalup  with  the 
Lord  of  MiliLn  that  palliates  the  accusation.  In  spile  of  this  severe 
letter  &om  Boccoctio.  it  ia  strange,  and  yet.  methinka,  honourable 
to  both,  that  their  friendahip  was  never  broken. 

Levati,  in  his  "  Viagui  di  Petrarea"  ascribes  the  poet's  settle- 
ment at  Iililau  to  his  desire  of  accumulating  a  httle  money,  not 
tor  himaelf,  but  for  hia  natural  children :  and  In  some  of  Petrarch's 
letters,  Bubseqnent  to  this  period,  there  are  allusions  to  his  own 
circumstanceE  which  give  countenance  to  tliia  snapicion. 

However  this  may  be,  Petrarch  deceived  himself  if  he  expected 
to  have  long  tranquiUity  in  such  a  court  as  that  of  Milan.  He 
waa  perpetually  obliged  to  visit  the  Viacontia,  and  to  be  present  at 
every  feast  that  they  gave  lo  honour  the  arrival  of  any  iUustriouB 
atranger.  A  more  than  usually  important  visitant  soon  came  to 
Milan,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Egidio  AlbomoE.  who  arrived  at 
the  h^  of  an  army,  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Church  large 
portions  of  its  territory  which  had  beeu  seized  by  some  powerfol 
families.  The  Cardinal  entered  Milan  on  the  14Ui  of  September, 
13B3.  John  Viaconlj,  thonf^  &r  from  being  delighted  at  hia 
arrival,  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  ddrayed  all  the  es- 
pensea  of  his  numerous  retinue,  and  treated  tiim  magnificently. 
_^[  hiniaelf  to  meet  him,  two  miles  from  the  city,  a 


him.  The  Legate  and  his  retinue  rode  also  on  horseback.  When 
the  two  partiea  met,  the  duat,  that  rose  in  clouds  from  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  prevented  them  frum  discerning  each  other,  Petraich, 
who  had  advanced  beyond  the  reat,  found  hiuisalf.  lie  knew  not 
how,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Legate's  train,  and  very  near  to  him. 
Salutationa  passed  on  either  aide,  but  with  veiy  httle  speaking, 
for  Uie  dust  had  dried  their  throats. 

Petrarch  made  a  backward  movement,  to  regain  hia  place 
among  his  company.  His  horse,  in  backing,  allpped  vnih  hie 
hind-legs  into  a  diUJi  on  the  aide  of  the  road,  but,  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  tiie  animal  kept  his  fore-feet  for  stime  time  on  the  top  of 
the  dit^h.  If  he  had  lallen  back,  he  must  have  crushed  hia  rider. 
Petrarch  was  not  afraid,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  Ilia  danger ;  but 
OiUeazzo  Viaconti  and  his  people  dismounted  to  rescue  Uie  poet, 
who  escaped  without  injury. 

The  Legate  treated  I'etrarch,  who  little  expected  it,  with  the 
ntraost  ki^Iness  and  distinction,  and,  grantbig  all  that  he  asked 
tor  his  friends,  pressed  him  to  mention  sometlting  worthy  of  big 
Bwn  acceptance.     Petrarch  replied:  "When  I  ask  for  my  friends. 


■  OENOA  DEFEATED    BT  VENICE. 

is  it  not  &e  same  as  (iir  mysflf ?  Have  I  not  Qiti  highest 
tion  in  receiving  fevouw  for  tliem  ?  I  hare  long  put  a  rei 
own  desires.     Of  what  then,  can  I  stand  in  net^d  ?" 

Ailer  the  departure  of  the  Iiegate,  Petrarch  retired  to  b 
vrbe.  In  a  letter  dated  thence  to  his  friend  the  I'riur  of  tlie  Holf 
Apost^,  we  lind  liim  auknowlodging  fi!t:lin<;B  that  were  Sax 
distant  from  sflttlod  oonlentmeut.  "You  have  lieard."  lie  says, 
"  how  mncli  m;  peace  has  been  disturbed,  and  mj  leisure  broken 
in  upon,  by  on  importuitftto  crowd  and  by  unforeseen  occupntionB. 
The  Legate  has  left  Milan.  He  wiia  received  at  Florence  with 
nnbounded  applause :  as  fbr  poor  me.  I  am  aj^^ain  in  my  retrekL 
I  have  been  long  irce,  ha^tpy,  and  master  of  my  time  ;  but  I  fed, 
at  present,  that  liberty  and  leisure  are  ojUy  for  soula  of  con- 
summate virtue.  When  we  are  not  of  liiat  chas  of  beiogB, 
Qotliitig  is  more  dangerous  for  a  heart  subject  to  (he  pasaiona  than 
to  be  free,  idle,  and  alone.  The  snsjres  of  voluptuouiraeas  are  then 
more  dangerous,  and  corrupt  thoughts  gain  an  easier  entJitnce — 
above  all,  love,  that  seducing  tonneutur,  from  whom  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  nothing  mure  Ui  fenr," 

From  these  expressions  we  might  almost  conclude  tliat  he  bad 
again  fallen  in  love ;  but  if  it  was  so,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  object  of  hia  new  passion. 

Dnring  his  half-Jietirement,  Fetnurh  learned  news  wMch  dia- 
tmbed  hie  repose.  A  courier  arrived,  one  nigiit,  bringing  an 
aooount  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  a  naval 
combat  wilJi  that  of  the  Venetians,  which  took  place  on  tlie  lOUi 
of  August.  1353,  near  the  island  oiF  Sardinia.  The  letters  which 
the  poet  hod  written,  iu  «\ler  to  ooncihale  tJiose  two  repubUcB, 
bad  proved  as  useless  as  the  pacificatoiy  efforts  of  Clement  VT. 
and  his  sucoessor.  Innocent.  Petrarch,  who  Imd  constantly  pM- 
dicted  the  eventual  success  of  Genoa,  coulil  hardly  bslifive  his 
senses,  when  he  heard  of  lite  Genoese  being  defeated  at  sea.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  and  aatouisbment  on  the  subject  to 
his  fciend  Guide  Settime,  He  saw,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
Mb  country  destroying  the  other.  The  courier,  who  brought 
these  tidings  to  Milan,  gave  a  distressing  aoeount  of  the  state  of 
Genoa.    There  was  not  a  family  which  had  not  lost  one  of  ila 
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Petrarch  passed  a  whole  night  in  composing  a  letter  to  tlie 
Genoese,  in  which  he  exhortea  tliera,  after  the  example  of  the 
KomaUB,  never  to  despair  of  the  repubhc.  HJs  lecture  never 
reached  them.  On  awakening  in  tlie  morning,  Petrarch  learned 
that  tlie  Genoese  had  lost  every  spark  of  their  courage,  and  that 
the  day  before  they  had  euhscribed  the  most  humiliating  con- 
It  has  been  alleged  by  some  of  his  biographers  that  Petrarch 
BnnnreBsed  his  letttr  to  the  Genoese  from  his  fear  of  tjie  Viaeonti 
buuij,     John  Visconti  had  views  on  Genoa,  which  was  a  port  bo 
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oonvenieatly  dtnated  that  he  nftturallj-  coveted  the  poBsesmon  of  H. 
He  invested  it  an  all  sides  by  land,  whUst  its  other  enemiea 
blockaded  it  by  sea ;  bo  tliat  the  city  was  reduced  to  famine-  The 
peitizBiia  of  John  ViBCOiitiinBiniULted.totheOenoeHethat  they  had 
no  other  remedy  than  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Ute  Prince  of  Milan.  Petrarch  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Viaconti'a 
yiews ;  and  it  has  been,  therefore,  auspected  that  he  kept  back  his 
exhortatory  epistle  from  his  appreliension,  that  if  he  had  deapatched 
it,  John  Visconti  would  have  made  it  the  last  epistle  of  his  life. 
The  mumittg  after  writing  it,  he  fonnd  that  Genoa  had  signed  a 
treaty  of  almost  abject  sabmiasian;  after  which  his  eidiortBtion 
would  have  been  only  an  insult  to  the  vanquished. 

The  Genoese  were  not  long  in  deliberating  on  the  meaanrea 
nhich  they  were  to  take.  In  a  few  days  their  depntiea  arrived  at 
MUfln,  imploring  the  fdd  and  protectiun  of  John  Visconti,  aa  well 
as  offering  him  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  all  that  belonged  to  it. 
After  some  confereuoea,  the  articlea  of  the  treaty  were  signed; 
and  the  Lord  of  Milan  accepted  with  pleasure  the  possession  that 
was  offered  to  him, 

Petrarch,  as  a  counsellor  of  Milan,  attended  these  conferences, 
and  condoled  with  the  deputies  irom  Genoa;  though  we  cannot 
anppoae  that  he  approved,  in  his  heart,  of  the  desperate  Bub- 
mission  of  the  Genoese  in  thus  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  who  had  been  ao  long  uiidouB  either  to 
invade  them  in  open  quarrel,  or  to  enter  their  States  npon  a  more 
amicable  pretext.  John  Visconti  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  dty  of  Genoa ;  and,  after  having  deposed  the  doge  and  aenote, 
t«ok  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government. 

Weary  of  Milan,  Petrarch  betook  himBelf  to  the  cotmtry,  and 
made  a  temporary  residence  at  the  castle  of  St.  Colnmba,  which 
was  now  a  monastery.  This  mansion  was  built  in  1164,  by  the 
celebrated  Frederick  Baibarossa.  It  now  belonged  to  the  Car- 
tJmsian  monks  of  Pavia.  Petrarch  has  given  a  beantifnl  descrip- 
tion of  this  edifice,  and  of  the  magnificent  view  which  it  com' 
mands. 

Whilst  he  was  enjoying  this  glorious  scenery,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Socrates,  informing  bim  that  he  had  gone  to 
Vaucluse  in  company  with  Guide  Settimo,  whose  intention  to 
accompany  Petrarch  in  his  journey  to  Italy  had  been  prevented 
by  a  fit  of  iUness.  Petrarch,  when  he  hoard  of  (his  visit,  wrote  to 
espreaa  his  happiness  at  their  thus  honouring  his  habitation,  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  tiiat  he  was  not  one  of  their  par^. 
"Repair,"  he  aoid,  "often  to  the  same  retreat.  Make  use  of  my 
hoolia,  which  deplore  the  absence  of  tlieir  owner,  and  the  death 
of  their  keeper  "  (he  alluded  to  his  old  servant) .  '■  My  country- 
house  is  the  temple  of  peace,  and  the  home  of  repose." 

From  the  contents  of  his  letter,  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  had  not  yet  foimd  any  spot  in  Italy  where  he  could  da- 
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termiiie  on  fixing  himself  permanentlj;  otherwise  he  wotlld  not 
have  left  his  books  behind  him. 

Wbtn  he  wrote  about  his  hooka,  he  was  little  aware  of  the 
danger  that  was  iiupecdiug  over  then.  On.  Cliriatmasdaya  troop 
of  rohhera,  who  had  for  some  time  infested  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Vaucliise,  aet  fire  lo  the  poet's  house,  after  having  taken 
awaj  everything  that  they  could  carry  off.  An  ancient  vanlt 
stopped  tlte  con^agration,  and  saved  the  manaion  ittaa  being 
entirely  consumed  by  the  fiames.  Luckily,  the  peraon  to  whose 
oaia  he  had  left  his  house — the  son  of  the  worthy  rustic,  laldy 
deceased — having  a  presentiment  of  the  robbery,  had  conveyed  to 
the  castle  a  great  many  booka  which  Petrarch  iell  behind  him ; 
and  the  robbera,  believing  that  there  were  persons  in  the  castle  ta 
defend  it,  had  not  the  courage  to  make  an  attack. 

Aa  Petrarch  grew  old,  we  do  not  find  him  improve  in  con- 
Bietencj,  In  his  letter,  dated  the  21st  of  October,  1353,  it  il 
evident  that  he  had  a  return  of  his  hankering-  after  Vanchiae. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  his  friends,  requesting  that  they  would 
procure  him  an  estahliahment  in  the  Comlat.  Socrates,  upon 
this,  immediately  communlcuted  with  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
who  did  all  that  he  could  to  obtain  for  the  poet  the  oliiect  of  his 
wish.  It  uppeora  that  the  Bishop  endeavoured  to  get  for  him  a 
good  benefice  in  his  own  diocese.  Tha  thing  was  never  aceom- 
pliahed.  Without  doubt,  the  enemies,  whom  he  had  excited  by 
writing  freely  about  the  Church,  and  who  were  very  numerous  it 
Avignon,  fnistrated  his  wishes. 

After  some  time  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  in  answer  to  one  which  the  poet  had  expedited  to  him 
about  three  years  before.  Our  poet,  of  course,  iii  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  his  Imperial  Majesty's  late-coming  letter.  He  com- 
mences his  reply  with  a  piece  of  pleasantry:  "I  see  very  well," 
he  says,  "that  it  is  as  difficult  for  your  tnperlal Majosty'a de- 
spatches and  couriers  to  cross  the  Alps,  as  it  is  tbr  your  person 
and  legions."  He  wanders  tliat  the  Emperor  had  not  followed  hia 
advice,  and  hastened  into  Italy,  to  take  possession  ot  the  empipe. 
"  What  consoles  me,"  he  adds,  "is,  that  if  you  do  not  adopt  my 
sentiments,  you  at  least  approve  of  my  zeal ;  and  that  is  tlie 
greatest  recompense  I  could  receive."  He  argues  the  question 
with  the  Emperor  with  groat  force  and  eloquence;  and,  to  oe  sure, 
there  never  was  a  fairer  opportunity  for  Charles  IV.  to  enter  Italy. 
The  reasons  which  Mb  Imperial  Majesty  alleges,  for  waiting  a 
little  time  to  watch  the  course  of-  eventfi,  display  a  timid  and 
iraverin^  mind. 

A  cunous  part  of  his  letter  is  that  in  which  he  mentions  Rienzo. 
"  Lately,"  he  says.  "  we  have  seen  at  Itome,  suddenly  elevated  to 
supreme  power,  a  man  who  was  neither  Hng,  nor  consul,  nor 
patrician,  and  who  was  hardly  known  as  a  Roman  citizen.  , 
Although  he  waa  not  diatinguished  by  his  ancestry,  jet  he  dared 
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to  declare  himself  the  restorer  of  public  liberty.  What  title  n 
brilliftiit  for  ati  obscure  dibq  !  TuBcany  immediately  snlnai' 
to  hini.  All  Italy  followed  bsr  example ;  uid  Europe  and  the 
whole  world  were  in  one  inuvement.  We  have  seen  the  eyent ;  it 
fa  not  a  doubtful  tale  of  hiatoiy.  Already,  under  the  reign  of  Ihfl 
Tribune,  justice,  peace,  good  faith,  and  security,  were  reetored, 
and  we  saw  veetiges  of  the  gulden  age  appearing  onee  more.  Ja 
the  moment  of  hiB  most  brilliant  success,  lie  chose  t«  iubmit  to 
others.  I  blame  nobody.  I  wish  neither  to  acquit  nor  tdcondema; 
but  I  know  what  I  ought  to  think  That  moJi  had  only  the  title 
of  Tribune.  Now,  if  flie  name  of  Tribune  could  produce  BBob  aa 
effect,  what  might  not  the  title  of  Csesar  produce  I" 

Charles  did  not  enter  Italy  until  a  year  after  the  date  of  our 
poet's  epistle  ;  and  it  is  hlielj^  that  the  increasing  power  of  John 
Viscontj  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  his  irresolute  mind 
than  all  the  rhetoric  of  Petrarch.  Undoubtedly,  the  pi^tty  Itn'ds 
of  Italy  were  fearfiil  of  the  v^ers  of  Milan.  It  was  thus  that 
Ihey  denominated  the  Viscouti  iamily,  in  aUusion  to  their  ooat  of 
arms,  which  represented  an  immense  serpent  swaUowing  a  childt 
though  the  device  was  not  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  s 
Btandard  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens.  The  submis- 
eion  of  Genoa  alanned  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  took 
meaaures  to  form  a  league  against  the  Yisconlj ;  and  the  Princes 
of  Padua,  Modeua.  Mantua,  and  Verona  joined  it,  and  the  oon- 
fedeiated  lords  sent  a  deputation  to  tlic  Emperor,  to  beg  that  he 
would  Bupi<ort  them  ;  and  tliey  propused  Uiat  he  sluiuld  eaier 
Italy  at  their  expense.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost : 
and  the  Emperor  promised  to  do  all  tliat  they  wished.  Thi> 
league  gave  great  bouble  to  John  Visconti.  In  order  to  appease 
the  threatening  storm,  be  immediately  proposed  to  the  Empeioi 
thtit  he  should  come  to  Milan  and  receive  the  iron  crown ;  while 
he  himself,  by  an  embassy  from  Milan,  would  endeavour  to  r^tore 
peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese. 

Petrarch  appeared  to  John  Viscouti  the  person  most  lihely  to 
Bucceed  in  this  negotiation,  by  his  eloquenue,  and  by  his  intimaqy 
with  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  governed  the  republic  of  Vonioe.  The 
poet  now  wished  for  repose,  and  journeys  began  to  fatigue  him; 
but  the  Viscouti  knew  so  well  how  to  flatter  ai^  manage  nim,  that 
he  could  not  resist  tlie  proposal 

At  the  cammeucement  of  the  year  1364,  before  he  departed 
fijT  Venice,  Petrardi  received  a  jwesent,  which  gave  him  no  small 
delight.  It  was  a  Greek  Homer,  sent  to  him  by  Hichola  Sigeroa, 
RiBtor  of  Romagna.  Petrarch  wrote  a  long  letter  of  (hanks  to 
Sigeros,  in  which  there  is  a  remarkable  confession  of  the  small 
progress  wltich  he  had  made  in  the  Greek  language,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  begs  his  friend  Sigeros  to  send  bim  copies  of 
Hesiod  and  Euripides, 

A  few  days  alterwards  he  set  out  to  Venice.    He  was  the  ciiief 
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of  the  embassy.  He  went  wilt  confidence,  flftttering  himself  that 
he  ahoiilii  find  the  Venetians  more  tractaUe  and  disposed  tu  peaoa, 
both  from  their  fear  of  Jolin  Viaconti,  and  from  some  cliecka 
which  their  deet  had  experienced,  aince  their  yictory  off  Sardinia. 
Sut  he  was  impleasantlj  astonished  to  find  tlie  Venetians  mare 
exasperated  tlion  humhied  by  their  recent  losses,  and  bj  the 
Bnion  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  with  the  Genoese,  All  his  eloquence 
could  not  bring  them  to  accept  the  proposals  he  had  to  offer. 
Petrarch  completely  tailed  in  ioB  nesotialion,  and,  after  passing  a 
moath  at  Venice,  he  returned  to  Milan  full  of  chagriu. 

l!wo  circnmstancea  seem  to  have  contributed  to  render  the 
Venetiana  intractable.  The  princes  with  whom  they  were  leagued 
had  taken  into  their  pay  the  mercenary  troops  of  Count  Lalido, 
which,  composed  a  very  formidable  force ;  and  ftuthur.  tJia  Em- 
peror promised  to  appear  very  soon  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 

Some  months  aflerwarda,  Petrarch  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
saying,  that  he  saw  with  grief  that  the  hearts  of  tlie  Veneliana , 
were  shut  against  wise  counsels,  and  he  then  praises  John  Visconti 
aa  a.  loTer  of  peace  and  humanity. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  Andrea  Dsndolo  answered  our 
poet's  letter,  and  was  very  sarcastic  npon  him  for  his  eulogy  <m.  i 
John  Viaconti.  At  this  moment,  Viaconti  was  arming  the  Oenosst 
fieet,  the  commftnd  of  wliich  he  gave  to  Paganino  Doria,  tho 
admiral  who  had  beaten  the  Venetiane  in  the  Propontis.  DoriB 
set  sail  with  thirty-three  vessels,  entered  the  Adriatic,  sacked  and 
pillaged  some  towns,  and  did  much  damage  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
The  news  of  this  descent  spread  constematLon  in  Venice.  It  was 
belteyed  that  the  Genoese  fleet  were  in  the  roads ;  and  the  Doge 
took  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  the  aafety  of  tlie  Stati 

But  Dandolo'a  health  save  way  at  tliia  crisis,  vexed  as  ht 
to  see  tlie  maiden  city  so  humbled  in  )ier  pride.  Uis  constitutioit 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  the  6tii  of  September,  1394.  He 
was  extremely  popular  among  the  Venetians.  Petrarch,  in  i 
letter  written  shortly  after  his  death,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  i 
virtuous  man,  upright,  fuJI  of  love  and  zeal  for  Ms  republic 
learned,  eloquent,  wise,  and  afiable.  He  had  only  one  fiiult,  U 
wit,  that  he  loved  war  too  much.  From  this  error  he  judged  of  i 
ganae  by  its  event.  The  luckiest  cause  always  appeared  to  hitu 
the  most  just,  which  made  him  often,  repent  what  Scipio  Africanus. 
said,  and  what  Lucan  makes  Ctesar  repeat :  '  Htec  acies  victuia 

If  Dandolo  bad  hved  a  little  longer,  and  continued  his  ethical 
theory  of  judging  a  cause  by  its  success,  he  would  have  had  a  hint, 
firom  the  disasters  of  Venice,  that  his  own  cause  was  not  the  most 
righteous.  The  Genoese,  having  surprised  the  Venetians  ofi'  tim 
idand  of  Sapietiza,  obtained  one  of  the  compieteat  victories  on 
record.     All  tho  Venetian  vesaola,  with  the  exception  of  one  thatf. 
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^H  escaped,  were  taken,  ttjgether  mth  their  Bdmiral.  It  is  believed 
^H  that,  if  tlie  victors  had  gone  iinmeitiatelf  to  Venice,  tliey  might 
^H  have  taken  the  city,  which  was  defeuceteEs,  and  in  a,  state  of  con- 

^H  Btemation ;  but  the  Gflnoeae  preferred  retumiiig  home  to  announce 

^H  their  triumph,  and  to  partake  in  the  pubhc  joy.  About  the  time 
^^M  of  the  Doge's  death,  another  important  pubhc  event  took  place  in 

^H  the  death  of  Jobu  Viscouti.  He  heA  a  carbmicle  upon  his  fore- 
^H  head,  just  above  the  eyebrows,  which  he  imprudently  caused  to 

^^M  be  cot;  and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  operation,  October  dth,  11154, 
^H  he  expired  bo  suddenly  as  not  to  have  time  to  receive  tii* 

^H  sacrament. 

^f  John  Visoonti  had  three  nephews,  Matteo,  Onleazzo,  and  Bar- 

nabo.  They  were  his  heirs,  and  took  possession  of  his  dominions 
in  common,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  without  any  dispute  among 
themselves.  The  day  for  their  inangnration  was  fiKed,  ench  was 
&e  superstition  of  the  times,  by  au  astrologer ;  and  on  tJiat  day 
Petrarch  was  commissioned  to  make  to  the  assembled  people  an 
address  soiled  to  the  ceremony.  He  was  stUl  in  the  midst  of  )iiB 
faaraogne,  when  the  astrologer  declared  with  a  loud  voice  that  the 
moment  for  the  ceremony  was  oome,  and  that  it  wonld  be  danger- 
ous to  let  it  pass.  Petiarch,  heartily  as  he  despised  the  &Jse 
science,  immediately  stopped  his  discourse.  The  astrologer,  some- 
what disconcerted,  rephed  that  there  was  still  a  httle  tinie,  and 
that  the  orator  might  continue  to  speak.  Petrarch  answered  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Whilst  some  laughed,  and  others 
were  indignant  at  the  interraption,  the  astroli^er  esclaimed  "  that 
the  happy  moment  was  come ;"  on  which  an  old  oflicer  carried 
three  white  stakes,  like  the  palisades  of  a  town,  and  gave  one  to 
each  of  tlie  brothers ;  and  the  ceremony  was  thus  concluded. 

The  countries  wliieh  the  three  brothers  shared  amongst  tbem 
comprehended  not  only  what  was  commonly  called  the  Duchy, 
before  the  King  of  Sardinia  acquired  a  great  putt  of  it,  bnt  the 
territories  of  Parma,  PJacenza,  Bologna,  Loili,  Bobbio,  Pontremoli, 
and  many  other  places. 

There  was  an  entire  dissinulari^  among  the  brothers.  Matteo 
hatod  bnsinesB,  end  was  addicted  to  the  grossest  debaucheries. 
Bamabo  was  a  monst«r  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Petrarch,  never- 
theless, condescended  1«  be  goilfather  to  one  of  Bamabo's  anna, 
and  presented  the  child  with  a  gilt  cap.  He  also  composed  a 
Latin  poem,  on  the  occasion  o'  Ids  godson  heing  christened  by 
the  name  of  Marco,  in  which  he  passes  in  review  all  the  great 
men  who  had  borne  that  name. 

GaleazKO  was  very  different  from  Ids  broUiera.  He  had  much 
Idndliness  of  disposition.  One  of  bis  greatest  pleasures  was  hia 
intercourse  witli  men  of  letters,  lie  almost  worshipped  Petrarch, 
and  it  was  his  iii9nence  that  induced  tlie  ]>oet  to  settle  at  Milan. 
Unlike  as  they  were  in  dispositions.  Uie  brothers,  nevertheless, 
felt  how  important  it  was  that  ttiey  should  be  united,  in  order  tc 
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proteet  themselves  Hgainst  the  lea^a  which  thre&tened  them; 
Bsd,  at  first,  the;  lived  in  the  greatest  hannouy.  Bamabo.  tho 
most  wsrlilie,  was  charged  with  whatever  concerned  tlie  mililarj-. 
Business  of  every  other  kind  devolved  on  GaJeazzo.  Matteo,  aa 
the  eldest,  presided  over  all;  but.  conscious  of  bis  incapaciiyi  ha 
took  littje  Ehare  in  the  dehberations  of  his  brothers.  Nothing 
important  waa  done  without  consulting  Petrarch ;  and  this  flatter- 
ing coniidence  rendered  Milan  as  agreeable  to  him  as  any  resi- 
"mce  could  be,  consisteiitly  wi(h  his  love  of  change. 

The  deatlia  of  the  D(^  of  Venice  and  of  the  Lord  of  Milaji 

!0on  tuUowed  bj  snother,  which,  if  it  had  happened  some 

earlier,  would  have  strongly  affected  Petrarch.     This  was 

tragic  endof  Bienzo.    Our  poet's  opinion  of  this  extraordinar]' 

man  had  boen  changed  by  his  Uter  conduct,  and  he  now  took  but 

a  comparatively  feeble  interest  in  him.     Under  the  pontihcate  of 

Clement  VI.,  tie  ex-Tribune,  after  hia  hU,  had  been  consifined  to 

a  prLion  at  Avignon.     Innocent,  the  succeeding  Pope,  tliou^t 

difl:erently  of  hiin  from  his  predecessor,  and  sent  the  CaidiJtal 

AlbomoK  into  Italy,  with  an  order  to  estabhsh  him  at  Rome,  and 

to  conhde  the  government  of  the  city  to  in'i"  under  the  title  of 

itor.    The  Cardinal  obeyed  the  injunction ;  but  after  a  brief 

ingloriona  struggle  with  the  faction  of  the  Coionnaa,  Rieiizo 

-ished  in  a  popular  sedition  on  the  8th  of  October,  1354. 

Wac  was  DOW  raging  between  the  States  of  the  Venetian  League 

Mt  Milan,  united  wifc  Genoa,  when  a  new  actor  was  brought 
upon  the  scene.  The  Emperor,  who  had  been  sohcited  by  one 
half  of  Italy  to  enter  the  kingdom,  but  who  hesitated  &om  dread 
of  the  Lord  of  Milan,  was  evidently  induced  by  the  intelligence 
of  John  Viaconti's  death  to  accept  this  iurifation.  In  October, 
1364,  hia  ImperiaJ  Majesty  entered  Ilaiy,  with  no  sliow  of  martial 
preparation,  being  ottended  by  only  tlu'ee  hundred  horsemen. 
On  the  10th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Mruitua,  where  he  was 
received  as  sovereign.  There  he  stopped  for  some  time,  before 
he  pursued  his  route  to  Rome. 

The  moment  Petrarch  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  vcrote  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  in  transports  of  joy.  "You  are  no  longer,"  he 
aaid,  "  king  of  Bohemia.  I  behold  in  yon  the  kiiig  of  the  world, 
die  Boman  emperor,  the  true  Ctesar."  Ihe  Emperor  received 
this  letter  at  Mantua,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  Sacromore  de  Po- 
mieres.  one  of  his  squires,  to  invite  Petrarch  to  come  and  meet  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  eagerness  to  see  him.  Petrarch  could  not 
resist  so  fiattering  on  invitetiou ;  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  even 
by  the  nnprecedented  severity  of  the  frost,  and  departed  from 
Milan  on  the  tfth  of  December ;  but,  witli  all  the  sjieed  that  he 
oonld  make,  was  not  able  to  reach  Mantua  till  the  IMth. 

The  Emperor  thanked  him  for  having  come  to  him  in  snch 

Kiadftd  weather,  the  hke  of  which  he  had  scarcely  ever  felt,  even 
Germany.    "The  Emperor,"  saya  Pctrarcli,  "received  me  in 
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a  manner  thai  partook  neither  of  imperial  haughtiness  nnr  of 
German  etiquette.  We  passed  sometimes  whole  daya  together, 
from  momiog  to  night,  in  converGation.  as  if  his  Majesty  had  bad 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  spoke  to  me  about  mj  works,  and  ex- 
preBsed  a  great  desire  b>  see  them.parlicukrly  my  '  Treatise  on 
IllustriouB  Men.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  yet  pnt  my  last  hand 
to  it,  and  that,  before  I  could  do  so,  I  required  to  havB  leiaoiB 
and  repose.  He  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  appear  under  his  own  patronage,  that  is  to  say, 
dedicated  to  liimHeK  I  said  to  him,  with  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  Nature  has  given  me,  and  which  years  have  fortified. 
'  Great  prince,  for  tJus  purpose,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
virtue  on  yonr  part,  and  leisure  on  mine.'  He  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain myself.  J  said,  '  I  must  have  time  for  a  work  of  this  nature, 
in  which  I  propose  to  include  great  things  in  a  small  space.  On 
your  part,  labour  to  deserve  that  yonr  name  shoiUd  appear  at  the 
head  of  my  book.  For  this  end,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  wear  a 
crown ;  your  virtues  and  great  actions  must  place  you  among  the 
great  men  whose  portraits  I  have  delineated.  Live  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  after  reading  tlie  lives  of  jour  illuBtrious  prede- 
cessors, yon  may  feel  assured  that  yonr  own  life  shall  deserve  to 
be  read  by  posterity.' 

"  The  Emperor  showed  by  a  smile  tliat  my  hberty  had  not 
displeased  him.  I  seized  tl'i"  opportunity  of  presenting  him  with 
some  imperial  medals,  in  gold  and  in  silver,  and  gave  liim  a  short 
sketch  of  the  Hvca  of  those  worthies  whose  images  they  bore.  He 
seemed  to  listen  to  me  with  pleasure,  aud,  graciously  ai^ceptiug 
the  medals,  declared  that  he  never  had  received  a  more  agreeable 
present. 

"  I  should  nerer  end  if  I  were  to  relate  to  you  all  the  conver- 
sations wiiich  I  held  with  this  prince.  He  desired  me  one  day 
to  relate  the  liistory  of  my  life  to  liim.  I  deiihiifid  to  do  so  at 
first ;  but  he  would  take  no  refusal,  and  I  obeyed  him.  He  heard 
me  with  attention,  and,  if  I  omitted  any  circumstances  from  for- 
getfulness  or  the  fear  of  being  wearisome,  he  brought  them  back 
to  nsy  memory.  He  then  asked  me  what  were  my  projecla  for  the 
future,  and  my  plans  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  '  My  intentions  are 
good,'  I  rephed  to  him,  '  but  a  bad  habit,  which  I  cannot  conquer, 
masters  mv  better  will,  and  I  resemble  a  sea  beaten  by  two  oppo- 
site winds.''  'I  can  Ttnderatand  that,'  he  said;  'but  I  wi^  to 
know  what  is  the  kind  of  life  that  would  most  decidedly  please 

fou?'  'A  secluded  life.'  I  rephed  tB  him.  without  hesitation.  'If 
oould.  I  should  go  and  seek  for  such  a  Bfe  at  its  fountain-head ; 
that  is,  among  the  wouds  and  mountains,  as  I  have  already  done. 
If  I  could  not  go  so  far  to  £nd  it,  I  should  seek  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
tnidst  of  cities. 

"  The  Emperor  differed  from  me  totally  as  to  the  benefits  of  a 
solitary  life.     I  told  liim  that  I  hod  composed  a  treatise  on  ih« 
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tnbject.  'I  know  that.'  eaid  the  Emperor;  'and  if  I  ever  find  I 
your  book,  I  shall  throw  it  into  the  fire.'  'Aud,'  I  replied.  'I  ' 
shtdl  take  oare  that  it  ue^r  folk  into  your  hands.'  On  this  BQb-  i 
J6ct  we  had  long  and  frequent  disputas,  alu'aja  aeaaoned  with 
pleasantry.  I  most  confesa  ttiat  the  Emperor  combated  my  system  | 
on  a  solitary  life  with  anrpilBing  energy." 

Petrarch  renwiued  eight  days  with  the  King  of  Bohemia,  at    I 
Mantua,  where  he  was  witness  to  all  his  negotiations  with  Qw 
Xtorda  of  the  league  of  Lombardy,  who  came  to  confer  with  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  in  that  city,  or  sent  thither  their  ambassadora. 
The  Emperor,  above  all  things,  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
this  confederation ;  how  much  each  principality  wonld  contnbute, 
and  how  much  might  be  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  contribatLoa. 
The  reeolt  of  tliia  inquiry  was,  that  the  forces  of  the  united  con-    ^ 
federates  were  not  sufficient  to  moke  head  against  the  Visconti,    I 
who  had  tliirly  thousand  well -disciplined  men.     The  Emperor,    ' 
IhereibrB,  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  couclode  a 
peace.     This  prince,  pacilic  and  without  ambition,  had,  indeed, 
come  into  Italy  with  this  intention ;  and  was  only  anxious  to 
obtain  two  crowns  witliout  drawing  a  Bword.    He  saw,  therefore, 
with  satts&clian  that  there  was  no  power  in  Italy  to  protract 
hostilities  by  strengthening  tlie  coalition. 

He  found  difficuUies,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  a  general  ; 
peace.  Tlie  Viacontis  felt  their  superiority;  and  IJie  Genoese 
proud  of  a  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the  Venetiana, 
insisted  on  hard  terms.  The  Emperor,  mors  intent  upon  his  per- 
sonal interests  than  the  good  of  Italy,  merely  negotiated  a  tmce 
between  the  beUigerents.  He  prevailed  upon  the  confederates  to. 
diaband  the  company  of  Count  Lando,  which  cost  much  and 
effected  httJe.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Petrarch  had  consider- 
able influence  in  producing  this  dismissal,  as  he  always  held  those 
troops  of  mercenaries  in  abhorrence.  The  tmce  being  signed,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  had  no  further  occupation  than  to  negotiate  a 
particular  agreement  with  the  Viscontis,  who  had  sent  the  chief 
men  of  Milan,  with  presents,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  liim.  No 
one  appeared  more  ht  than  Petrarch  to  manage  this  negotiation , 
and  it  was  universaUyeicpeoled  that  it  should  be  entmsted  to  him; 
but  particular  reasons,  which  Petrarch  has  not  thought  proper  to 
record,  oppitaed  the  desires  of  the  Lords  of  Milan  and  tiie  public 

The  negotiation,  nevertheless,  was  in  itself  a  very  easy  one. 
The  Emperor,  on  tlie  one  hand,  had  no  wiah  to  make  war  for  the 
Bake  of  being  crowned  at  Monza.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Viscontis  were  afraid  of  seeing  the  league  of  their  enemies  fortified 
by  imperial  power.  They  took  advantage  of  the  desire  which. 
they  observed  in  Charles  to  receive  this  crown  without  a  struggle. 
They  promised  not  to  oppose  his  coronation,  and  even  to  give 
60,000  florins  for  the  expense  of  Oie  ceremony;  but  they  required 
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that  he  shanld  not  enter  the  citj  of  Milan,  and  that  the  troops  in 
his  Boite  shuuld  be  disarmed. 

To  these  humiliating  terms  Charles  subscribed.  The  affair  was 
completed  during;  the  few  days  that  Fetmrch  spent  at  Mantua. 
The  Emperor  strongly  wished  that  he  should  be  present  at  the 
signature  of  the  treaty ;  and.  in  fact,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the 
envoys  from  Milan,  th.e  snccess  of  the  negotiation  was  generally 
attiihuted  to  hint.  A  ramonr  to  this  effect  reached  even  Avignon, 
where  Lwhua  then  waa.  He  wrote  to  Pefrarch  to  oompliment  him 
on  the  Bul^eot.  The  poet,  in  hie  answer,  declines  an  honoui  that 
was  not  due  to  him. 

After  the  aignatnre  of  the  treaty,  Petrarch  departed  for  Milan, 
where  ho  arrived  on  Chrisfjnas  eve,  1854.  He  there  fonnd  foor 
letters  from  Zanohi  di  Strata,  from  whom  he  had  not  had  news 
far  two  years.  Curious  perEona  had  intercepted  their  letters  bi 
each  other.    Petrarch  o^>n  complains  of  this  nuisance,  which 

The  Emperor  set  out  from  Mantua  alter  the  feativitiea  of  Christ- 
maa.  On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Milan,  he  was  invited  to  enter 
by  the  Viscontis ;  hut  Charles  declined  their  invitation,  saying, 
that  he  wonld  keep  the  promise  which  he  had  pledged.  The 
ViscontiB  told  tiini  politely  that  they  asked  his  entrance  as  a 
favour,  and  that  the  precaution  respecting  liia  troops  by  no  means 
extended  to  his  personal  presence,  which  they  should  always  con- 
sider an  honour.  The  Emperor  entered  Milan  on  the  4th.  of 
January,  13&fi.  He  weis  received  with  the  sound  of  drums, 
tnunpets,  and  other  instmments,  that  made  such  a  din  as  to  re- 
semble tiiunder.  "  His  entry,"  s^s  Villani,  "  had  the  air  of  a  tem- 
pest rather  than  of  a  festivity."  Meanwhile  the  gat«a  of  Milan  were 
shut  and  strictly  guarded.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  tlie  three 
Srothers  came  to  tender  their  homage,  declaring  that  they  held  of 
Ae  Holy  Empire  aJ!  that  they  poaseased,  and  that  they  would 
never  employ  their  possessions  but  for  liis  service. 

Nest  day  tlie  three  brothers,  wishing  to  give  the  Emperor  ft 
high  idea  of  their  power  and  forces,  held  a  grand  review  of  their 
troops,  horse  and  foot ;  to  which,  in  order  to  swell  the  number, 
they  added  companies  of  the  burgesses,  well  mounted,  and  mag- 
nificently dressed ;  and  they  detained  his  poor  M^esly  at  a 
■window,  by  way  of  amusing  him,  ail  the  time  they  were  making 
thia  display  of  their  power.  WhilHt  the  tniopa  were  defiUng,  they 
bade  iiiin  look  upon  the  six  thousand  oaval^  and  ten  thousand 
infantry,  which  they  kept  in  their  pay  for  his  service,  adding  that 
their  fortresses  and  castles  were  well  furnished  and  garrisoned- 
This  spectacle  waa  anything  but  amusing  to  the  Emperor ;  but  he 
put  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter,  and  appeared  cheerful  and 
serene.  Petrarch  scarcely  ever  quitted  his  side ;  and  the  Prince 
oonversed  with  him  whenever  he  could  snatch  tune  trom  bnsineaa, 
■uit  from  the  rigid  ceremonials  that  were  imposed  on  him. 


1^  THE   EMPEHOBS  DKrAtlTCRE.  OIU 

On  tJie  flth  of  Jaunary,  the  featival  of  Epiphany,  Charlas  re- 
ceived at  Mi  Inn  the  iron  crawn,  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambroaio, 
from  tlie  hands  of  Robert  Viaeonti,  ArchbiBliop  of  Milan.  They 
gave  the  Emperor  fifty  thousand  florins  in  gold,  two  hundred 
beautifiil  horses,  covered  ivith  cloth  hordered  with  ermine,  and 
Bis  hunibed  horsemen  1«  escort  him  to  Rome, 

The  Emperor,  who  regarded  Milan  only  bb  a  fine  large  priaon, 
got  out  of  it  as  BOOH  as  he  could.  Petrarch  occoaipamed  Mm  aa 
&i  as  fire  miles  beyond  Piacenza,  hnt  refused  to  comp^  with  the 
Emperor's  soUcitationB  to  conlinue  with  Mm  as  far  as  Rome. 

The  Emperor  departed  from  Sienna  the  28th  of  March,  with 
the  Empress  and  all  Ma  suite.  On  the  iaA  pf  April  he  arrived  at 
Rome.  During  Uie  next  two  days  be  visited  the  cliiu^ibes  in 
pilgrim's  attire.  On  Sunday,  which  wbh  Easter  day,  he  waB 
crowned,  along  with  liis  Empress ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  oon- 
£imed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ell  the  promieea 
that  lie  had  made  toUie  Popes  Clement  VI.  and  Innocent  VI.  One 
tf  those  promkea  was,  that  he  should  uot  enter  Rome  except  upon 
^  s  day  of  Ma  coronation,  and  that  he  should  not  sleep  in  the 
He  kept  his  word  moat  scrupulously.  After  leaving  tbe 
rch  of  St.  Peter,  he  went  with  a  grand  retinue  to  St.  John's 
I  Latrana,  where  he  dined,  and.  in  the  evening,  under  pretext 
t  a.  hunting-party,  he  went  and  slept  at  St.  Lorenzo,  beyond  the 

^.  inie  Emperor  arrived  at  Sienna  on  t)ie  SBth  of  April.  He  had 
there  many  oonl'erences  with  the  Cardinal  Albomoz,  to  whom  be 
promised  troops  for  the  purpose  of  redncing  the  tyrants  wilb 
whom  the  Legate  was  at  war.  His  Majesty  then  went  to  Pisa, 
where,  on  the  21at  of  May,  1,S55,  a  sedition  broke  out  against 
bim.  which  nearly  cost  him  bis  life.  He  left  Tuscany  without 
delay,  with  Ms  Ihnpress  and  his  whole  suite,  to  return  lo  Ger- 
many, where  lie  arrived  early  iu  June.  Many  were  tlie  affronts 
he  met  with  on  bis  route,  and  he  recroseed  the  Alps,  as  Villoni 
lys,  "  with  bis  digmly  humbled,  though  with  Ms  .purse  well 
iUed." 

TjB'liu",  who  had  accompamed  iiie  Emperor  as  far  as  Cremona, 
quitted  hun  at  tliat  place,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  be  deUvered 
to  Petrarob  the  Prince's  valedictory  oompliments.  Petrarch's  in- 
dignation at  Ms  dastardly  flight  vented  itself  in  a  letter  to  bis 
Imperial  Majesty  liimself.  so  Mil  of  unmeasured  rebuke,  that  it  is 
believed  it  was  never  sent. 

Shortly  after  Uie  departure  of  the  Emperor,  Petrarch  had  the 
Batisiactiou  of  hearing,  in  Ms  own  church  of  St.  Ambrosio,  the 
publication  of  a  peaoe  between  the  Venetians  and  Genoese. 
It  was  concluded  at  Milau  by  the  mediutiou  of  the  Visconti, 

itirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom  their  victtny 

InedM  the  gulf  of  Sapienza  bad  given  an  irresistible  superiority. 

cost  the  Venetians  two  hundred  thouasjid  fiorius.    WMlst  the 
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tresly  of  peace  yiaa  proceeding,  Venice  witnesaed  the  sad  and 
Btrange  spectade  of  Marino  J'aliero,  her  venerable  Doge,  four- 
score years  old,  being  draped  to  a  ptiblic  execution.  Some 
obscurity  BtiU  hangs  over  tlie  true  history  of  tliia  affair.  Petrarch 
himself  seems  to  have  anderatood  it  bnt  imperfectly,  though,  from 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Fajiero,  and  his  humane  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  an  old  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  hurled 
&om  Mb  seat  of  power,  stripped  of  his  ducal  robes,  and  beheaded 
like  the  meanest  felon,  he  inveighs  against  his  execution  as  a 
public  murder,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  Onido  Scttimo. 

Petrarch,  since  his  establishment  at  Milan,  had  tJiougbt  it  his 
du^  to  bring  thither  his  son  John,  that  he  might  watch  over  his 
Bducation.  John  was  at  tbia  time  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  stuilying  at  Verona. 

The  September  of  1355  was  a  critical  month  for  our  poet.  It 
was  then  that  the  tertian  a^e  commonly  attacked  him,  and  Ihia 
vear  it  obliged  him  to  pass  a  whole  month  in  bed.  He  was  iust 
beginning  to  be  convalescent,  when,  on  the  Olh.  of  Septemb«r, 
1366,  a  friar,  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  entered  his  chamber, 
and  gave  bim  a  letter  from  Sarbato  di  Salmone.  This  was  a 
great  joy  to  him,  and  tended  to  promote  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Their  cDrrespondence  had  been  for  a  long  lime  Interrupted  by  the 
wars,  ajid  the  nnsafe  stal«  of  the  public  roads.  This  letter  was 
fall  of  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  was  addressed  to  Franei* 
Petrarch.,  the  king  nf  poets.  The  friar  had  told  Barbato  that  this 
tdtie  was  given  to  Petrarch  over  all  Italy.  Our  poet  in  his  answer 
afiected  to  refuse  it  with  displeasure  as  &r  beyond  his  deaarta. 
"  There  are  only  two  king-poets,"  he  says,  "  tlie  one  in  Greece, 
the  other  in  Italy.  The  old  bard  of  MFeonia  occupies  the  former 
kingdom,  the  shepherd  of  Mantua  is  in  possession  of  the  latter. 
As  for  me,  I  can  only  reign  in  my  transalpine  Golitude  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sorgue." 

Petrarch  continued  rather  languid  during  autumn,  but  his 
health  was  re-established  before  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  year  1388,  whilst  war  was  raging  between  Milan 
and  the  Lombard  and  Ligurian  league,  a  report  was  spread  that 
tiie  King  of  Hungary  bud  formed  a  league  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  to  invade  Italy.  The  Italians  in  itlarm  sent 
ambassadors  to  tiie  King  of  Hungry,  who  declared  that  he  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  except  against  the  Venetians,  as  they  had 
Tabbed  him  of  part  of  Sclavonia.  This  declaration  calmed  the 
other  princes,  but  not  the  Viscontis,  who  knew  tJiat  the  Emperor 
wonld.  never  forget  the  manner  in  which  they  hod  treated  him. 
They  thought  that  it  would  be  poUtic  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Charles,  in  order  to  justify  Uiemselves  before  him.  or  ratlier  to 
penetrate  into  Ms  designs,  and  no  person  seemed  to  be  more  fit 
for  this  commission  than  Petrarch.  Otir  poet  had  no  great  desire 
to  journey  into  the  north,  but  a  charge  so  agreeable  and  flattering 


VISITS   GEBMANT. 

nacle  Titm  overlook  tiie  &.tigue  of  travellmg.  Ha  vrrote  llins  ta 
Simonides  on  tlie  day  before  his  departure  : — "  They  are  Bending 
me  to  the  north,  at  the  tLme  wheu  I  am  sighing  for  solitode  and 
repose.  But  man  was  made  for  toU :  ihe  charge  imposed  on  me 
does  not  displease  me,  and  I  shall  be  recompensed  far  my  fatigne 
if  I  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  mission.  The  Lord  of  Ligoria 
sends  me  to  treat  v/ith  the  Emperor.  After  having  conferred 
with  him  on  public  a&irs,  I  reckon  on  being  able  to  treat  with 
Mm  respecting  my  own,  and  be  my  own  emhusaador.  I  have 
leproached  this  prince  by  letter  with  his  shameful  (light  from  omr 
countiy.  I  shall  make  him  the  same  reproaches,  face  to  face,  and 
viva  voce.  In  tlius  using  my  oirn  hberly  and  his  patieuce,  I  sha? 
avenge  at  once  Italy,  the  empire,  and  my  own  per^in.  At  my 
return  I  shall  bury  myself  in  a  solitude  so  profound  that  toil  and 
envy  will  not  be  able  to  find  me  out.  Yet  what  folly !  Can  I 
flutter  myself  to  find  any  place  where  envy  cannot  penetrate?" 

Next  day  be  departed  with  Sacromoro  £  tomieres,  whose  com- 
pany was  a  great  solace  to  him.  They  arrived  at  Basle,  where 
the  Emperor  was  expected ;  but  they  waited  in  vain  for  liim  a 
whole  month.  "  This  prince,"  says  Petrarch,  "  finishes  nothing ; 
one  must  go  and  seek  him  in  the  depths  of  barbarism."  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  stayed  no  longer,  for,  a  few  days  after  he 
took  leave  of  Basle,  the  city  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Prague  in  Bohemia  towards  lie  end  of 
July,  1350.  He  found  the  Emperor  wholly  occupied  with  that 
&mous  Golden  Bull,  the  provisions  of  which  he  settled  with  the 
States,  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  and  which  he  solemnly  promnl- 
^ted  at  another  grand  diet  held  at  Christmas,  in  the  same  year. 
This  Magna  Charta  of  the  Germanic  constitution  continued  lo  be 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire  till  its  dissoliitioii. 

Petrarch  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Prague,  notwithfitanding  his 
Mtyesty's  wish  to  detain  him.  The  Emperor,  liiough  sorely  ex- 
asperated against  the  Visconti,  had  no  thoughts  of  carmng  war 
into  Italy.  His  affairs  in  Germany  employed  Tiini  eufSciently, 
besides  the  embclliahment  of  the  city  of  Pn^ue.  At  the  Bohe- 
mian cotirt  our  poet  renewed  a  very  amicable  acquaintance  with 
two  accomplished  prelates,  Rrnest,  Archbishop  of  Pardowitz.  and 
John  Oc/kow,  Bishop  of  Olmutz.  Of  these  churchmen  he  speaks 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and  he  afterwards  corresponded  with  them. 
We  find  bim  retiumed  to  Milan,  and  writing  to  Simonides  c 
aoth  of  September. 

Some  days  after  Petrarch's  return  from  Germany,  a  c 
arrived  at  Milan  with  news  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  whioli 
eighty  thousand  French  were  defeated  by  thirty  thousand  English- 
men, and  in  which  King  John  of  France  was  made  prisoner." 

•  Mnst  hiiloiiani  relale  thnl  ihe  Fnelitli,  at  Poitiere,  araounled  lo  no  more  lht_ 
right  ot  icn  thouund  men;  hul.  "hetlitr  Ihpy  con ■.! sled  of  eiaht  Ihouiaod  or  Ihltty 
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Petrarch  was  requested  by  GalesMO  Vifieonti  on  this  occasioh  to 
write  for  him  two  coniloUitg  letters,  oqo  to  Charles  the  Uauphin, 
and  another  to  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne,  Petrarch  was  thuader- 
rtnick  at  the  calamity  of  King  John,  of  whom  he  haA  an  exalted 
idea.  "It  is  a,  thing,"  he  snys,  "incredible,  unheard-of,  and  un- 
exampled in  history,  tliat  an  invincible  hero,  the  greatest  king  that 
ever  Cved,  should  have  been  conqnered  and  nmde  captive  by  an 
eotemj  so  inferior." 

On  thia  great  event,  our  poet  composed  an  allegorical  eclogue, 
in  which  the  Kirg  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Fan,  and  the 
King  of  England,  under  that  of  Articus,  heartily  abuse  each  other. 
The  city  of  Avignon  is  brought  in  with  the  designation  of 
Faustnla.  England  reproaches  the  Pope  with  his  partiahty  ibr 
the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  tithes  of  his 
kingdom,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  levy  an  army. 
Articufi  QaiB  apostropM/es  Faustula : — 


Tbr  euiiiy  fruit  at  pnfldy  and  Hfulth  ] 
But  in  my  foe'i  tiDbtM«  aprac  llie  night 


I 


Meanwhile,  Marquard.  Bishop  of  Angsburg.  vicar  of  ttieS_ 
peror  in  Italy,  having  put  himself  at  the  lieSd  of  Uie  Lombard 
league  against  the  Vlscontis,  entered  their  territories  with  the 
German  troops,  and  was  commlttiug  great  devastations.  Bat  the 
brothers  of  Milan  turned  out,  beat  the  Bishop,  and  took  him 
piisoner.  It  is  evident,  from  these  hostilities  of  the  Emperor'* 
vicar  against  the  Viscontis,  that  Fetrarclt's  embassy  to  Plague  had 
not  had  the  desired  success.  Tlie  Emperor,  it  is  true,  plainly  tdld 
him  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  invading  Italy  in  person.  And 
this  was  true ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  abetted  and  aocreOj 
Bupported  the  enemies  of  the  Milan  chieib.  Powerful  as  ths 
Visconli  were,  their  numerous  enemies  pressed  them  hard ;  and, 
with  war  on  all  sides,  Milan  was  in  a  critical  situation.  Bnt 
Petrarch,  whilst  war  was  at  the  very  gates,  continued  retouching 
hi  ft  Italian  poetry. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  1356.  he  received  a  letter 
from  Avignon,  which  Socrates,  L^hus,  and  Guido  Settimo  hod 
jointly  written  to  him.  They  dwelt  all  three  in  the  same  house, 
and  lived  in  the  most  sociEd  union.  Petrarch  made  them  a  short 
teply,  in  which  he  said,  "Little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever 
envy  those  who  inhabit  Babylon.  NeverUieless,  I  wish  that  I 
were  with  you  in  that  house  of  yours,  inaoceasible  lo  the  pe.3tilent 
sir  of  the  in&mous  city,  I  regard  it  as  an  elysium  in  the  midst 
of  Avemns." 


At  this  tune,  Petrarch  received  a,  diploma  tliat  was  lent  to  hiu- 
bv  Jiihn,  Bisbup  of  Oloilitz.  Chancellor  of  the  Einpur,  in  whiob 
diploma  the  Emperor  created  liim  a  count  palatine,  and  conferred 
upon  )um  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  attached  to  ttiis  digni^. 
IbeBB,  according  to  the  French  abridger  of  tlie  Hiatjiry  of  Ger- 
many, consisted  in  creating  doctors  ana  notaries,  in  legitimatiiniig 
the  baetarda  of  citizena,  in  crowninc  poets,  in  giving  dispensationa 
wilb  respect  to  age,  and  in  other  tMngs,  To  tins  diploma  sent  to 
Petrarch  waa  attached  a  bull,  or  capsule  of  gold.  On  one  aide 
was  the  iiowesaion  of  the  Emperor,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  an 
^agle  and  fion  beside  him :  od  the  other  was  Uie  cil^  of  Rome, 
wilL  He  temples  and  walla.  The  Emperor  had  added  to  thia 
dignity  privileges  wiiicli  lie  granted  to  very  few,  and  the  Chan- 
ceUor.  in  his  commnnication,  nsed  veryflattering  terms.  Petramli 
says,  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  "  I  am  exceedingly  gratcfu]  for  the 
Edgnal  distinction  which  the  Empenir  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
me,  and  for  the  obliging  terms  with  which  you  have  seasoned  the 
communication.  I  have  never  sou^t  in  vain  for  anything  from 
his  Imperial  Majesty  and  yourself.   But  I  wish  not  for  your  gold." 

In  ttte  summer  of  1357,  Petrarch,  wishing  to  aerecn  himself 
from  the  excessive  heat,  took  up  his  abode  tiira  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adda  at  Garigoano,  a  village  three  miles  distant  from 
Uilan,  of  which  he  gives  a  charming  descriptioii.  "  Tiie  village," 
he  snys,  "  stands  on  a  sUght  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Eurroundod  on  all  sides  by  springs  and  streams,  not  rapid  and 
noisy  like  those  of  Vancluse,  but  clear  and  modest.  They  wind 
in  such  a  manner,  that  you  know  not  either  whither  they  art 
going,  or  whence  they  have  come.  As  if  to  imitate  tlie  daiioes  of 
the  nymphs,  they  approach,  they  retire,  they  unite,  and  they 
separate  altiomtlely.  At  last,  after  having  formed  a  kind  of 
labyrintli,  they  all  meet,  and  pour  theniaelves  into  the  same  re- 
servoir." John  Viscotiti  had  chosen  this  situation  whereon  to 
build  a  CArtbusian  monastery.  This  was  what  tempted  Petrarch 
to  found  here  a  httle  estabhahment.  He  wished  at  &mt  to  hve 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  the  Carthusians  made  him 
welcome  to  do  so ;  but  he  conld  uot  dispense  with  aervants  and 
horses,  and  he  feared  tliat  tlie  drunkenness  of  the  former  might 
trouble  the  silence  of  the  sacred  retreat.  He  therefore  hired  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  holy  brothers,  to  whom  he  re- 
paired at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  called  this  house  liisLintemo, 
in  memory  of  Soipio  Africanus,  whose  country-houBe  bore  &at 
uame.  The  peasants,  hearing  him  call  the  domicile  LintentOi 
corruptod  the  word  into  Inftmo,  and,  from  this  misprouundation, 
the  place  was  often  jocularly  called  by  that  name. 

Petrarch  vrss  Bcnroety  settled  in  this  agreeable  solitude, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Settimo,  asking  him  tor  ad 
it  and  circumstantial  detail  of  his  circumstiuices  and  mode^oJ 
of  his  plaos  and  occupations,  of  his  soa  John 
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answer  was  prompt,  and  is  not  uninteresting.  "The  coiirae  of 
my  life,"  he  Baya,  '"has  always  been  imiforra.  ever  since  the  froat 
of  Bge  has  quenched  tlie  ardour  of  my  youth,  and  pattioulaxly 
that  Jatal  flame  which  so  long;  tormented  me.  But  what  do  I  saj?" 
he  continues ;  "  it  is  a  celestial  dew  wliich  has  produced  tliia  ex- 
tinction. Though  I  have  often,  clianged  my  place  of  aSode,  I  have 
always  led  nearly  the  some  kind  of  life.  What  it  is,  none  knows 
better  than  yourself,  I  once  hved  beside  you  for  two  years.  Call 
to  mind  how  I  was  then  occupied,  and  you  will  know  mj  present 
occupations.  You  understand  me  so  well  that  you  ought  to  he 
able  to  guess,  not  only  wlmt  I  am  doing,  but  what  I  bju  ureaming. 

"  Like  a  h^Teller,  I  am  quickening  my  steps  in  proportion  Ba  I 
approach  the  term  of  my  course.  I  read  and  writ*  night  and  day ; 
the  one  occupation  refreBhea  tne  from  the  6ttigne  of  the  other. 
These  are  my  employments—these  are  my  pleasures.  My  taaks 
jncreaae  upon  my  hands ;  one  begets  another ;  and  I  am  diwnayed 
when  I  look  at  what  I  hare  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  so  short 
a  Bpaee  as  the  remainder  of  my  hi'e.  *  i'  *  My  health  is  good ; 
my  Dody  is  so  robust  tliat  neither  ripe  years,  nor  grave  ocoupa- 
tdons,  nor  abstinence,  nor  penance,  can  totally  suhdne  that  kicktng 
aaa  on  whom  I  am  constantly  making  war.  I  count  upon  the 
grace  of  Heaven,  without  wliicli  t  should  infaUibly  fall,  as  I  fell 
in  other  times.  All  my  reliance  ia  on  Christ.  With  regard  to 
my  fortune,  I  am  exactly  in  a  just  mediocrity,  equally  distant 
from  ilie  two  extremes  *  +  *  * 

"  I  inhabit  a  retired  comer  of  the  eity  towards  the  west.  Their 
imeient  devotion  attracts  tlie  people  every  Sunday  to  the  church 
of  St.  Ambrosio,  near  which  I  dwell.  During  the  rest  of  the 
week,  this  quarter  is  a  desert. 

"Fortune  1ms  changed  noUiirg  in  my  nourishment,  or  my  hours 
of  sleep,  except  that  I  retrench  as  mnch  aa  possible  &om  indul- 
gence in  either.  I  lie  in  bed  for  no  other  purpose  than  l^i  sleep, 
unless  I  am  ilL  I  hasten  from  beit  as  soon  as  I  am  an'ake,  and 
pB£a  into  my  hbrary.  This  takes  place  about  liie  middle  of  the 
ni^t,  save  when  Uie  njglits  are  sliortest.  I  grant  Ui  Nature 
nothing  but  what  she  imperatively  demands,  and  which  it  ia  im- 
possible to  refuse  her. 

"  Though  I  have  alwa^  loved  snUtude  and  silence,  I  am  a 
great  gossip  with  my  friends,  which  arises,  perhaps,  from  my 
aeeing  them  hut  rarely.  I  atone  for  this  loquacity  by  a  year  of 
taciturnity.  I  mutely  recnU  my  parted  Mends  by  correspondence. 
I  resemble  that  class  of  people  of  whom  Seneca  speaks,  who 
seize  life  in  detail,  and  not  by  the  gross.  The  moment  I  feel  t^o 
approach  of  summer,  I  take  a  country-house  a  league  distant  from 
town,  where  the  air  is  extremely  pure.  In  such  a  place  I  am  at 
present,  and  here  I  lead  my  wonted  life,  more  free  Uian  ever  from 
the  wearisomeness  of  the  city.  I  have  abundance  of  everytlung; 
the  peasants  vie  with  each  other  hi  bringing  me  fruit,  fish,  ducks, 
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and  all  aorte  of  game.  There  is  a  beautiful  Caithusiaji  monaster; 
in  mj  neigbbourhuod.  where,  at  aU  hours  of  tlie  day.  I  find  the 
iaaooeut  pleasures  which  religion  offers.  In  this  sweet  retreat  I 
feel  no  want  but  that  of  my  ancient  frionds.  In  these  I  was  once 
Boh ;  bnt  death  has  token  away  some  of  them,  and  absence  rohs 
me  of  the  remainder.  Though  taj  ima^nation  represents  themr 
■till  I  am  not  the  less  desirona  of  their  real  prcience.  There 
would  remain  but  few  things  for  me  to  desire,  if  fortune  would  re- 
store to  me  but  two  friends,  such  as  }-ou  and  Socrates,  I  confess 
that  I  tiattered  myself  a  long  time  to  have  had  you  both  with  me. 
But,  if  you  persist  in  your  rigour,  I  must  console  myaelf  with  the 
company  of  my  religionists.  Tlioir  conversation,  it  is  true,  ia 
neither  witty  nor  profound,  but  it  is  simple  and  pious.  Those 
good  priests  will  be  of  great  service  to  me  both  in  lifo  and  death. 
I  thiiuc  I  have  now  said  enough  about  myself,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  enough.  Yon  nek  me  about  tlie  state  of  my  fortune,  and  you 
wish  to  know  whether  you  may  believe  the  rumoiu^  that  are 
abroad  about  my  riches.  It  is  true  that  my  income  is  increased ; 
but  80,  also,  proportiounbly,  is  my  outlay.  I  am.  as  I  have  always 
been,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Eicliea,  they  say,  make  men  poor  by 
multiplying  their  wants  and  desires  ;  for  my  part.  I  feel  the  con- 
trary; the  more  I  have  the  less  I  desire.  Yet,  I  suppose,  if  I 
posseased  ereat  riches,  they  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  me 
■a  upon  otner  people. 

"  Yon  ask  news  about  my  sou.  I  know  not  very  well  what  to 
say  concerning  liim.  His  manners  are  gentle,  and  the  flower  of 
his  youth  holcb  out  a  promise,  though  what  fruit  it  may  producs 
I  tmow  not  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself  tliat  he  will  be  an 
honest  man.  He  has  talent :  but  what  avails  talent  without 
Study !  He  flies  from  a  book  as  he  would  from  a  serpent,  Fer- 
snaaions,  caresses,  and  threats  are  all  thrown  away  upon  him  aa 
incitements  to  study.  I  have  nothing  wherewitli  to  reproach  my- 
eelf ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  he  turns  out  an  honest  man,  as  I 
hope  he  will.  Themistocles  nsed  to  eay  that  he  liked  a 
without  letters  better  than  letters  without  a  man." 

In  Uie  month  of  August,  135T,  Petrarch  received  a  letter  from 
fienintendi,  the  Chancellor  of  Venice,  requesting  him  to  send  ft 
dozen  elegiac  verses  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo.  The  children  of  the  Doge  had  an  anient  wish  that  our  poet 
should  grant  them  this  lestiniony  of  his  friendship  for  their  father. 
Petrarch,  could  not  refuse  the  request,  and  composed  fourteen 
vetses,  which  contain  a  sketch  of  the  great  actions  of  Dandolo. 
But  they  were  verses  of  command,  which  the  poet  made  in  despite 
of  the  Muses  and  of  himself. 

In  the  following  year,  13SC,  Tetrarch  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  Ilia  treatise,  entitled. "  De  Kemediis  utriusque  Fortunie." 
(A  Remedy  against  either  extreme  of  Fortune.)  Tliis  made  a 
Kreat  noise  when  it  appeared.     Charles  V.  uf  France  had  it  Iron- 
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acribed  for  hia  library,  and  translated ;  and  it  was  afterwarda 
tnuislnCed  iuto  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Fetnuch  returned  to  Milan,  and  passed  the  antumn  at  his 
honsB,  the  Linlerno,  where  he  met  wiHi  an  accident,  that  for  aome 
time  threatened  dangerouB  consequences.  He  tlma  relates  it,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  Neri  Morandi: — "I  have  a  great  volume  of 
the  epistles  of  Cicero,  which  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  transcribe 
myBclf,  for  the  copyists  nnderstand  noQiing.  One  day,  when  I 
waa  entering  my  library,  my  gown  got  entangled  with  this  large 
book,  so  that  the  volnme  feu  heavily  on  my  left  leg,  a  little  above 
the  heel.  By  some  &tality,  I  treated  the  accident  too  lightly.  I 
walked,  I  rode  on  horseback,  according  to  my  usual  custom ;  bnt 
my  leg  became  inflamed,  th^  sMn  changed  colonr,  and  mortifica- 
tion began  to  appear.  The  pain  took  away  my  cheerfnlneas  and 
Bleep.  I  then  perceived  that  it  was  foolish  courage  to  trifle  with 
ea  serious  an  accident.  Doctors  were  called  in.  They  feared  at 
firet  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb ;  but,  at  last, 
by  means  of  regimen  and  fomentation,  the  aiHictcd  member  was 
put  into  the  way  of  healing.  It  is  singular  that,  ever  since  my 
infancy,  my  midbrtunes  have  always  fallen  on  fliis  same  left  le^. 
In  truth.  I  have  always  been  tempted  to  beUeve  in  deatiny ;  and 
why  not,  if,  by  the  word  destiny,  we  understand  Providence  ? " 

As  soon  as  hia  leg  was  recovered,  he  made  a  trip  to  Bergamo. 
There  was  in  that  city  a  jeweller  named  Enrico  Capri,  a  man  of 
great  natural  talenta,  who  cherished  a  passionate  admiration  for 
the  learned,  and  above  all  for  Petrarch,  whose  likeness  was  pic- 
tured or  etatued  in  every  room  of  his  bouse.  He  had  nopiea 
mttde  at  a  great  expense  of  everything  that  came  hom  his  pen. 
He  implored  Petrarch  to  come  and  see  him  at  Bergamo.  "  If  he 
honours  my  household  gods,"  he  said,  "  but  for  a  single  day  with 
his  presence,  I  shall  be  happy  aU  my  life,  and  famous  throngh  all 
fitturity."  Petrarch  consenteii,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  October,  1358, 
the  poet  was  received  at  Bergamo  with  transports  of  joy.  The 
governor  of  the  country  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  mahed  to 
lodge  him  in  some  palace ;  but  Petrarch  adhered  to  lua  jeweller, 
and  would  not  take  any  other  lodging  but  with  his  friend. 

A  short  time  after  his  return  to  Milan.  Petrarch  had  the  plea- 
sure of  welcoming  to  his  house  John  Boccaccio,  who  passed  some 
days  with  Tiini  The  author  of  the  Decamerone  regarded  Petrarch 
as  hia  literary  master.  He  owed  him  a  still  h^er  obligation, 
according  to  liia  own  statement ;  namely,  that  of  converting  his 
heart,  which,  he  says,  had  been  frivolous  and  inclined  to  gallantry, 
and  even  to  licentiousness,  until  he  received  our  poet's  advice. 
He  was  about  for^-five  years  old  when  he  went  to  Milan.  Pe- 
trarch made  him  sensible  that  it  was  improper,  at  his  age,  to  lose 
his  time  In  courtrng  women;  tlint  be  ought  to  employ  it  more 
aeriously,  and  turn  towards  heaven  the  devotion  which  he  mis- 
placed on  earthly  beauties.    Tlds  conversation  is  the  subject 
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cf  one  of  BoMaccio's  ed^gaes.  Entitled.  '  ^aloKtiapot.' 
eologncs  are  in  the  styU  at  Prtrajcb.  abacnre  and  eniematia 
llie  eabjects  are  muffled  op  under  cmblnua  and  Greek  nam 

After  speading  some  days  with  Petrarch,  that  appeared  ahort  to 
tiiem  both,  Boectecio.  pressed  b;  biuiiiFs^  departed  abnat  tba 
begmning  of  April.  1359.  The  great  novelist  soon  aftenraidB 
sent  to  Pelrarcb  friMn  Florence  a  beaotifol  oopy  of  Dante's  poem, 
irrittei)  in  hla  own  hand,  t^on^er  tcith  srane  indiderent  Lntia 
Terses.  in  which  he  bestovs  the  highest  praises  on  the  aotfaor  of 
tiie  Infemo.  At  that  time,  half  the  worid  believed  that  Petrarch 
was  jealooa  of  Danle's  lame :  and  the  mmour  was  rendered 
plausible  by  the  drcntnstance — fiw  which  he  has  accounted  vcij 
latioiuilly — that  he  had  not  a  copy  of  Dante  in  his  libiaiy. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  this  year,  1359.  a  courier  Emm  Bohemia 
brought  Petrarch  a  letter  from  the  £mpre»  Anne,  who  hud  tht) 
eottdescension  to  writa  to  him  with  her  own  hand  to  inform  him 
that  ehe  had  given  birth  to  a  dau^ter.  Great  was  the  joj  oa 
tiiia  occasion,  for  the  Empress  had  been  married  five  yents,  bat, 
until  now,  hud  been  childless,  Ptttruroh,  in  his  answer,  dated  Ibe 
33rd  of  tlie  same  month,  after  expressing  his  sense  of  the  honour 
which  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  done  him,  adds  some  common- 
places, and  seasons  them  with  Ills  accustomed  pediwtt;.  He 
mtmoimces  a  grand  eulogy  on  the  nnmbers  of  the  fair  sex  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  Ibeir  virtues  aud  tlieir  courage. 
Araotig  these  he  instances  Isis,  Carmeata.  tbe  mollior  of  Erander, 
Sappho,  the  Sybils,  the  Amonons.  Semiramis,  Tomiris,  Cleopatra, 
Zenobia.  the  Countess  Matilda.  Lucratia.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  Mortio.  Portia,  and  Livia.  The  Einproas  Anna  was 
lu)  doubt  highly  edified  by  tliis  muster-roll  of  iliuatriouH  woman; 
though  some  of  the  heroines,  snch  as  Lucretia,  might  have 
bridled  up  at  their  chaste  names  being  classed  witli  that  of 
Cleopatra. 

Petrarch  repaired  to  Lintemo,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  ISfiB ;  but 
his  stny  there  was  very  short.  The  <iviuter  set  in  sooner  than, 
usual.  The  constant  rains  made  liia  rural  rutrent  disagrueahia, 
and  induced  him  to  retom  to  the  city  about  tlie  eud  of  Uie 
month. 

On  rising,  one  morning,  soon  after  his  return  to  Milan,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  evorytliiug  valuable  in  his 
house,  excepting  his  books.  As  it  was  a  domestic  robbery,  he 
could  accuse  nobody  of  it  but  his  son  Jolm  and  his  servauts,  tba 
former  of  wliom  hid  returned  from  Avigaoa,  On  tliis,  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  his  house  at  St.  Ambiosio,  and  to  take  a  small 
lodging  in  the  city:  here,  however,  he  could  not  live  in  peace. 
His  son  and  servants  quarrelled  every  day,  in  his  vary  presence, 
80  violently  that  they  exchanged  blows.  Petrorch  tlien  lost  all 
patience,  and  turned  the  whole  of  his  puguicious  innmtes  out  of 
doors.    His  son  Joim  had  now  become  an  umint  dehauelieu ;  oud 
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it  was  undoubtedly  to  supply  his  debaucharies  tbat  ho  piUaged 
hiB  own  fsther.  He  pleaded  strongly  to  be  readinittod  to  Ilia 
home ;  but  Fetrajch  persevered  for  some  time  in  excluding  him, 
tkougb  he  ultimately  took  tiim  back. 

It  appears  from  one  of  Petrarob's  letters,  that  many  people  at 
Milan  doubled  his  veracity  about  the  story  of  the  robbery,  alleging 
that  it  was  merely  a  pretext  to  excuse  bis  inconstancy  in  quitting 
hia  house  at  St.  Ambrosio ;  but  that  be  was  capable  of  accusing 
his  own  son  on  false  grounds  is  a  suspicion  which  the  whole 
character  of  Petrarch  easOy  repels.  He  went  and  settled  himself 
in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  SimpUdan,  an  abbey  of  the  BenedictineB 
of  Monte  Cassino,  pleaaanOy  sitnated  without  the  walls  of  tlie 
city. 

He  was  scarcely  eetabUshed  in  his  new  home  at  St,  Simph- 
ciau's,  when  Qaleazzo  Viaconti  arrived  in  triumph  at  Milan,  a^r 
having  taken  possession  of  Pavia.  The  capture  of  this  city  mnoh 
augmented  the  power  of  the  Lords  of  Milan ;  and  nolhmg  was 
wanting  to  their  satisfaction  but  the  secure  addition  to  their 
dominions  of  Bologna,  to  which  Bamabo  Visconti  was  laying 
siege,  although  Jolm  of  Olegea  bed  given  it  up  to  the  Church, 
in  consideration  of  a  pension  and  the  possession  of  the  city  of 

This  afSiir  had  thrown  tho  court  of  Avignon  into  much 
embarrassment,  and  the  Pope  requested  Nicholas  Accityuoli, 
Grand  SeneBchal  of  Naples,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Papal  citf 
by  his  NeapoUtan  Majesty,  to  return  by  way  of  Milan,  and  there 
negotiate  a  peace  between  the  Church  and  Bamabo  Visconti. 
Acciajuoli  reached  Milan  at  the  end  of  May,  very  eager  to  see 
Petrarch,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  without  having  yet  made 
his  acquaintance.  Petrarch  deseriboB  their  iirst  interview  in  a 
letter  to  Zanobi  da  Strada,  and  seems  to  have  been  captival.;d  by 
the  gracious  manners  of  tlie  Grand  Seneschal. 

With  all  liis  popularity,  the  Seneaclial  was  not  snccesafal  in 
his  mission.  When  the  Seneschal's  proposals  were  read  to  the 
impctuoufl  Bamabo,  he  said,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  "  lo 
voglio  Bologna."  It  is  said  that  Petrarch  detached  Galeazzo 
Visconti  from  the  ambitiouB  projects  of  hia  brother ;  and  that  it 
was  by  our  poet's  advice  that  Galeazzo  made  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Pope;  though,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  has  accommo- 
dation with  the  Church  was  bis  being  in  treaty  with  France,  and 
Holiciting  the  French  monarch's  daughter,  Isabella,  in  marriage 
for  his  son  Giovanni.  After  this  marriage  had  been  celebrated 
^^'ith  magnificent  festivities,  Petrarch  was  requested  by  Galeazzo 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  congratulate  the  unfortunate  King  John 
upon  his  return  to  bis  country.  Oar  poet  had  a  transalpine  pre- 
judice against  France :  but  he  undertook  this  mission  to  ite  capital, 
and  was  deeply  touched  by  its  unfortMnate  condition. 

If  Ihe  aspect  of  the  country  in  general  was  miserable,  that  of 
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tlie  capital  was  slJU  worse.  "  Wliere  is  Paria."  exclsimB  Petiarch, 
"  that  metropolis,  which,  thotif^h  inferiur  to  ite  reputatiun.  Viae, 
uevertlieleBs,  a  gi'^at  citj?"  Ue  teilla  us  that  its  streets  weca 
covered  with  htmia  and  grasB,  end  Uiat  it  looked  like  a  vast 

Here,  however,  in  epile  of  its  deaolate  condition,  Petrarch  wit- 
nessed the  joy  nitli  which  the  I'avisiHna  received  their  King  John 
and  the  Duiipiiiii  Charles.  The  King  hud  not  been  welt  educatedt 
yet  he  respected  literature  and  learned  men.  The  Duupliin  was 
an  accomplished  prince :  and  our  poet  sajs  that  he  was  captivatad 
bj  his  modesty,  sense,  and  information. 

Petrarch  arrived  at  Milan  early  in  March,  1301,  bringing  letters 
from  King  John  and  his  son  the  Dauphin,  in  which  those  princei 
entreat  the  two  Lords  of  Milan  to  persuade  Petrarch  hy  every 
means  to  come  and  esUblish  himself  at  their  court.  No  sooner 
bad  he  refused  their  pressing  invitations,  than  he  received  as 
equnlly  earnest  request  from  the  Emperor  to  accept  bis  hoapituli^ 
at  Pm^e. 

At  Uiia  period,  it  had  given  great  joy  in  Bohemia  that  ths 
Elmpresa  had  produced  a  son,  and  that  the  kingdom  now  possessed 
an  heir  apparent.  His  Imperial  Majesty's  satisfaction  made  him, 
for  once,  generous,  and  he  distributed  rich  presents  among  his 
friends.  Nor  was  our  poet  forgotten  on  this  occ^tiuon.  The  Em- 
peror sent  liim  a  gold  emboRsed  cup  of  admirable  workmanship, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  expressing  his  high  regard,  and  repeating 
his  request  that  he  would  pay  him  a  visit  in  Germany.  Petrarch 
returned  him  a  letter  of  gratefal  thanks,  aaj'ing:  "Who  would 
not  be  astonished  at  seeing  transferred  to  my  use  a  vase  con- 
secrated by  the  mouth  of  Ctesar?  But  I  wUl  not  profane  the 
Bocred  gift  by  the  common  use  of  it.  It  shall  adorn  my  table 
only  on  days  of  solemn  festivity."  With  regard  to  the  Imperial 
invitation,  he  concludes  a  long  apology  for  not  accepting  it  inune- 
diatoly,  but  promising  that,  as  soon  as  the  summer  was  over,  if 
be  oonld  find  a  companion  for  the  journey,  he  would  go  to  the 
oonrt  of  Prague,  and  remain  as  long  as  it  pleased  his  Majesty, 
since  the  presence  of  Ctesar  would  console  him  for  the  absence 
of  his  books,  his  friends,  and  his  country.  This  epistle  is  dated 
July  nth,  1361. 

Petrarch  quitted  Milan  during  this  year,  a  removal  for  which 
TariouB  reasons  are  alleged  by  liis  biographers,  though  none  of 
them  appear  to  me  qnite  salietactory. 

He  bad  now  a  new  subject  of  grief  to  descant  upon.  The 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  unable  to  contend  against  the  Viaconti, 


Bppbod  to  the  Pope  for  assistance.  He  had  already  made  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  London,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  body  of 
•^     ••  '   ■  ■    ijg  gent  to  Bsaiat  Uie  Marquis  againtit  the 

i  Italy  by  Nice.   It  was  tlie  first  time  tliat 
«■  entered  the  ijatumian  land.     They  did 
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no  credit  to  tlie  English  character  for  hustaiuty,  but  raTaged 
limds  and  villageB,  killing  mso  and  viaiating  women.  Their 
general  appellation  was  me  biUldoga  of  England.  Wliat  must 
Lave  been  Petrarch's  horror  at  these  unkennelled  bounds  !  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  vents  his  indignation  at  their  atrocities ; 
but,  by-and-by,  in  tlie  same  epistle,  he  glides  into  liis  bookworm 
hahit  of  apostrophizii^  the  ancient  heroes  of  Rome,  Brutus, 
CamilluB,  and  God  knows  how  many  mors  I 

The  plague  now  again  broke  out  in  Italy ;  and  the  English  and 
other  predatory  troops  conlribuied  much  to  spread  its  rnvages.  It 
extended  to  many  places  ;  but  most  of  aJl  it  afflicted  Milan. 

It  is  probable  that  these  disasters  were  among  the  causes  of 
Petrarch's  leaving  Milan.  He  settled  at  Padua,  wlien  the  plague 
had  not  reached  it.  At  this  time,  Petrarch  lost  his  son  John. 
Whether  he  died  at  Milan  or  at  Padua  is  not  certain,  but, 
wherever  he  died,  it  was  most  probably  of  the  plague.  John  had 
not  quite  attained  his  twenty-fourth  j'ear. 

In  the  same  year.  1361,  he  married  Ida  daughter  Francesco, 
now  near  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Francesco  di  Hrossano.  a  gentle- 
man of  Milan.  Petrarch  speaks  highly  of  bis  son-in-law's  talents, 
and  of  the  mildness  of  his  character.  Boccaccio  has  drawn  his 
portrait  in  tlie  most  pleasing  colours.  Of  the  poet's  daughter, 
also,  he  tells  ua,  "  tliat  without  being  handsome,  she  had  a  very 
agreeable  face,  and  much  resembled  her  fatlier."  It  does  not 
seem  that  she  inherited  his  genius  ;  but  she  was  an  escellent 


it  hvB  with  the  married  pair,  he  b 
and  much  in  tlielr  society. 

When  our  poet  arrived  at  Padua.  Francesco  di  Carrara,  the 
son  of  his  iHend  Jocopo,  reigned  tliere  in  peace  and  alone.  He 
had  inherited  his  father's  affection  for  Petrarch.  Here,  too,  was 
his  friend  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  one  of  Ih^  bravest  condottieri  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  Milan  by 
the  rage  and  jealousy  of  Bamabo. 

The  plague,  which  still  continued  to  infest  Southern  Europe  in 
18(12,  had  even  in  the  preceding  year  deprived  our  poet  of  his 
beloved  friend  Socrates,  who'  died  at  AviMion.  "  He  was,"  says 
Petrarch,  "  of  all  men  the  dearest  to  my  heart.  His  sentiments 
towards  me  never  varied  during  an  acquaintance  of  thirty-one 

The  plague  and  war  rendered  ItAly  at  this  time  so  disagreeable 
to  Petrarch,  that  he  resolved  on  returning  to  Vaucluse.  He. 
therefore,  set  out  from  Padna  for  Milan,  on  ilie  luth  of  January, 
1362.  reckoning  that  when  tiie  cold  weather  was  over  he  might 
depart  from  the  latter  place  on  his  route  to  Avignon.     But  when 

he  reached  Milan,  he  found  that  the  itate  of  (lie  c    -  *-■ " 

not  permit  him  to  proceed  to  the  Alps. 
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The  Emperor  of  GenQflny  now  sent  PetrarcU  a  third  letter  of 
iirvitAtion  to  come  and  see  him.  wbith  oiir  poet  promised  to 
accept ;  but  alleged  that  he  was  prevented  by  Uie  impossibili^  of 
gettiiig  B.  Hafe  paaaufie,  Boccaccio,  hearing  that  Petrarch  medi- 
ated a,  journey  to  the  far  North,  was  mucti  Hhtrmed.  and  re- 
proached him  for  Mb  intention  of  dragging  tho  Mnsea  into  Stx- 
matia,  when  Italy  was  the  true  Parnassus. 

In  June,  13U2,  the  plague,  which  htul  begun  its  ravagee  at 
Padaa,  chased  Petrarch  &om  tliat  place,  and  he  took  the  reaoln- 
tion  of  establisliing  himself  at  Venice,  wlijch  it  had  not  reached. 
The  course  of  the  pestilence,  like  that  of  the  cholera,  was  not 
general,  bat  unaccountably  capricioua.  Villani  says  that  it  acted 
uke  hail,  which  will  desolate  iields  to  the  right  and  left,  whilst  it 
sparea  those  in  the  middle.  The  war  had  not  permitted  our  poet 
to  ttavei  either  to  Avignon  or  into  Germany.  The  plague  had 
drlTen  him  out  of  Milan  and  Fadua.  "  I  am  not  flying  &01A. 
death,"  he  said,  "  but  seeking  repose." 

Having  resolved  to  repair  to  Venice,  Petrarclt  as  usual  took  Mb 
books  along  with  him.  From  one  of  his  letters  to  Boccaccio,  it 
appears  that  it  was  hia  intention  to  bestow  his  hbrary  on  aome 
religiouB  community,  but,  soon  after  Ida  arrival  at  Vemce,  he  coa- 
ched the  idea  of  offering  this  treasure  to  the  Venetian  Bepnblie, 
He  wrote  to  tho  Government  tliat  he  wished  Uie  blessed  £van- 
geliat,  St,  Mark,  to  be  the  heir  of  those  books,  on  condition  that 
they  should  all  he  placed  in  safety,  that  they  should  neither  be 
sold  nor  separated,  and  that  they  should  be  sheltered  &om  fire 
and  water,  and  carefully  preserved  for  the  use  and  amusement  of 
the. learned  and  noble  in  Venice.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  illustrious  city  would  acquire  other  trusts  of 
the  same  kind  for  the  good  of  the  pnbhc,  and  that  tlie  citizens  who 
loved  their  country,  the  nobles  above  aU,  and  even  sfrangera, 
would  follow  his  example  in  bequeathing  books  to  tho  church  of 
St.  Mark,  which  might  one  day  contain  a  great  collection  simUaz 
to  Uiose  of  the  ancients. 

The  procurators  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  having  offered  to 
defray  the  expense  of  lodging  and  preserving  his  library,  the  re- 
public decreed  that  our  poet's  offer  did  honour  to  the  Venetian 
atate.    They  assigned  to  Petrarch  for  his  own  residence  a  large 
palace,  called  the  Two  Towers,  formerly  belonging  to  the  fanmy 
of   Molina.     The  mansion   w«s  very  lof^,  and  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  harbour.    Our  poet  took  great  pleasu 
view,  and  describes  it  with  vivid  interest.     "  From  this  port,"  he 
says,  "  I  see  vessels  deparling,  which  are  aa  large  as  the  house  I 
iimabit,  and  which  have  masts  taller  than  its  towers.    Thesa 
ships  resemble  a  mountain  floating  on  the  aea ;  they  go  to  alt 
parte  of  the  world  amidst  a  thouaaaid  dan^rs ;  they 
nines  to  the  Enghah,  our  honey  to  the  ScyUuaus,  our  s 
'Ofl*,  and   our  Imen   to   the   Syrians,  Armenians,  Per^iiins,  aad 
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Arabiand ;  and,  wonderftil  to  say.  convey  onr  wood  to  the  Greets 
and  Egyptians.  From  all  these  countries  thev  bring  back  in 
return  articles  of  inerchandize,  whiuh  they  di^iise  oyer  all 
Europe.  They  go  even  as  for  as  the  Tonais.  The  navigation  of 
our  eeas  does  not  extend  ferther  north ;  but,  wJien  they  have 
airived  there,  they  quit  their  veBsels,  and  travel  on  to  trade  with 
India  and  China ;  and,  after  passing  the  Cancasiis  and  the 
Ganges,  the;  proceed  as  far  as  the  Eastern  Ocean." 

It  is  natbral  to  suppose  that  Petrarch  tsok  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  tlie  preaen'ation  of  his  books ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
not  now  to  be  Been  at  Venice.  Tomnsini  tells  us  that  they  had 
been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  that  he  de- 
manded  a  sight  of  them,  but  that  he  fotmd  them  almost  entirely 
spoiled,  and  Home  of  them  even  petrified. 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  forming  Ids  new  establishment  at  Venice, 
the  news  arrived  that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  had.  died  on  the  lath  of 
September.  "  He  was  a  good,  juat,  and  simple  man,''  says  the 
continuator  of  Nangis.  A  simple  man  he  certainly  was,  for  he 
believed  Petrarch  to  be  a  sorcerer  on  accotmt  of  his  reading 
Virgil.  Innocent  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate,  to  the  sm'prise 
of  all  the  world,  by  Willjam  Orimoard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at 
UaraeiUes,  who  took  the  titie  of  Urban  V.  The  Cardinals  chose 
him,  tliongh  he  was  not  of  their  Saored  CoU^e,  front  their 
je^usy  lest  a  pope  shoold  be  elected  from  the  opposite  party  of 
their  own  body.  Petrarch  rejoiced  at  his  election,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven,  De  Sade  says  that  the  new 
Pope  desired  Petrarch  to  be  the  aposUilic  secretary,  but  that  he 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  gilded  chain. 

Abant  this  time  Petrarch  received  news  of  the  death  of  Azzo 
Coireg^o,  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  whose  widow  ^td  children 
wrote  to  him  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  telling  him  that  they 
regarded  him  aa  a  father. 

Bo(^caccio  carae  to  Venice  to  see  Petrarch  in  1363,  and  Iheii 
meeting  was  joyous.  They  spent  delightfully  toMther  the  montJiB 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  13(13.  Boccaccio  had  not  long  left 
him,  when,  in  tlie  following  year,  our  poet  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Lielius,  and  his  tears  were  still  fresh  for  his  loss,  when 
he  received  another  shock  in  beiag  bereft  of  Simonides.  It 
requires  a  certain  age  and  degree  of  eiperionce  to  appreciate  tliis 
kind  of  calamity,  when  we  feel  the  desolation  of  losing  our  ac- 
customed friends,  and  almost  wish  ouraelvea  out  of  life  that  we 
may  escape  from  its  solitude.  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence 
early  in  ^ptember,  1303. 

In  1364,  peace  was  concluded  between  Bamabo  Visconti  and 
Urban  V.  Bamabo  having  refused  1«  treat  with  the  Cardinal 
Albomo^,  whom  he  pers{)nully  hated,  bis  Holiness  sent  the  Car- 
dinal Androine  do  hi  Roche  to  Italy  as  his  legate.  Petrarch 
fepjiired  to  Bologna  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  representative 
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of  the  Pope.     He  was  touched  bj  the  Bad  cDnditLan  in  whiuh  hs*  1 
found  that  city,  which  bad  been  so  floorishmg  wlieu  he  studied  ci*  ' 
its  university.     "  I  seBin."  he  aoys,  "  to  be  in  a  dream  when  I  ao« 
the  once  fair  city  deBohited  by  war,  by  slttvery,  and  l)y  famina.' 
Instead  of  the  joy  that  once  reigned  here.  Badness  is  everywher- 
Bpread,  and  you  hear  only  sighs  and  waiiings  in  place  of  Hongi 
Wbere  you  formerly  saw  troops  of  girls  dancing,  there  are  aoi 
only  bands  of  robbers  and  assaasiuB." 

Luccliino  del  Verme,  one  of  the  most  femona  condotlieri  of  hls' 
time,  had  conuuanded  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Viscoati,  Bt< 
whose  eonrt  he  mode  tlio  acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  Our  poet 
invited  him  to  serve  the  Venetians  in  the  war  in  which  they  weM' 
engaged  with  the  people  of  Candia.  Iiucoliino  went  to  Venico 
whdat  Petrarch  was  absent,  reviewed  the  troops,  and  embarked 
lor  Candia  on  board  the  fleet,  which  consisfed  of  thirty  galleys 
and  eight  large  vessels.  Petrarch  did  not  retnm  to  Venice  till 
the  expedition  hod  sailed.  He  passed  tile  siiminer  in  the  country, 
having  at  liis  house  one  of  his  friends,  Barthelemi  di  I^ppazuori, 
Bishop  of  Christi,  whom  he  had  known  at  Avignon,  and  who  had 
dome  purposely  to  see  hira.  One  day,  when  they  were  boli  at  n 
window  which  overlooked  the  sea,  they  beheld  one  of  the  long 
vessels  which  the  ItaHans  call  a  galeazza  entering  tlie  harbour. 
The  green  branches  witli  which  it  was  decked,  the  air  of  joy  that 
appeared  among  the  mariners,  the  young  men  crowned  with  lanrel, 
who,  from  the  prow,  saluted  Ihe  standard  of  their  country — every- 
thing betokened  that  the  galeazza  brought  good  news.  When  thfl 
vessel  came  a  little  nearer,  tliey  coiud  percaive  the  captnred 
colours  of  their  enemies  suspended  from  the  poop,  and  no  donU 
could  be  entertained  that  a  great  victory  had  been  won.  The 
moment  that  the  sentinel  on  the  tower  had  made  the  signal  of  ft 
vessel  entering  the  harbonr,  the  people  flocked  thither  in  crowds, 
and  their  joy  was  even  beyond  expectation  when  they  learned 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  totally  cmsbed,  and  the  island  reduced 
to  obedience.    The  most  magnilicent  festivals  were  given  at  Venice 

Shortly  after  these  Venetian  Jotes,  we  find  otir  poet  writing  ft'  I 
long  letter  to  Boccaccio,  in  which  he  gives  a  curiona  and  interest-  1 
ing  description  of  the  Jongleurs  of  Italy.  He  speaks  of  them  in 
a  vety  diiferent  manner  from  those  pictures  that  have  come  down 
to  ns  of  the  Proveufsl  Troubadours.  The  latter  were  at  once 
poets  and  musicians,  who  frequented  the  conrls  and  casties  of 
great  lords,  and  saug  their  praises.  Their  strains,  too,  were 
aometimea  satirical.  They  amused  themselves  with  diflerent 
sabjects.  and  wedded  fheir  verses  to  the  aonnd  of  the  harp  and 
other  instruments.  They  were  called  Troubadours  from  the  word 
trobar,  "to  invent,"     They  were  original  poets,  of  the  true  min- 

E breed,   similar  to  thoso  whom   Bishop   Percy  ascribes  to 
.nd  in  the  olden  time,  but  about  the  reality  of  whom,  as  am 
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profeBBioniil  bod^,  BitEton  has  shown  aome  cause  to  douht.  Of 
the  Italian  Jongleura.  Petrarch  gives  us  a  humble  notion,  "  Tliey 
are  a  claaa,"  he  aaya,  "who  have  little  wit,  but  a  great  deal  of 
memorf,  and  still  more  impudence.  Having  nothing  of  their  own 
to  recite,  they  snatch  at  what  they  can  get  from  otliers,  and  go 
about  to  tlie  courts  of  princes  to  declaim  verses,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  which  they  have  got  by  heart.  At  those  courts  tbey 
inainnafe  themselveB  into  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  get  subsist- 
ence and  presents.  They  seek  their  means  of  Uvehhood,  that  is, 
the  verses  they  recite,  among  the  best  authors,  from  whom  they 
obtain,  by  dint  of  Bolioiiation,  ajid  even  by  bribes  of  money,  oom- 
positioDS  for  their  rehearsal.  I  have  often  repelled  their  impor- 
tunities, but  sometimes,  touched  by  their  entreaties,  I  have  spent 
boiUB  in  composing  productbns  for  them.  I  have  seen  them 
leave  me  in  rags  and  poverty,  and  retnm,  some  time  afterwai'ds, 
clothed  in  ailka,  and  with  purses  well  furnished,  to  thank  me  for 
having  relieved  them," 

In  the  course  of  the  same  amnsing  corregpondence  with  Boc- 
caccio, which  our  poet  maintained  at  this  period,  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  athe^t  and  blasphemer  at  Yenice,  with  whom  ha 
had.  a  long  conversation.  It  ended  in  our  poet  seizing  the  infidel 
by  the  mantle,  and  ejecting  him  from.  Iiis  house  with  unceremonious 
celerity.  This  conclusion  of  their  dialogue  gives  us  a  higher 
notion  of  Petrarch's  piety  than  of  Ma  powers  of  a^um.ent, 

Petrarch  went  to  apend  the  autumn  of  136B  at  PavJa,  which 
city  Galeazzo  Visconti.  made  his  principal  abode.  To  pass  the 
winter  (HI  Easter,  out  poet  returned  first  to  Venice,  and  tlien  to 
Padua,  according  to  his  custom,  to  do  the  duties  of  his  canoury. 
It  was  then  that  his  native  Florence,  wishing  to  recall  a  man  who 
did  her  so  ranch  honour,  tliought  of  aslting  for  liim  fi^m  the  Pope 
the  canonry  of  either  Florence  or  Fiesole.  Petrarch  fully  appre- 
oiatod  the  shabby  kindness  of  hia  countrymen.  A  republic  that 
could  afford  to  be  lavish  in  all  other  expenses,  limited  their 
bounty  towards  liim  to  the  begging  of  a  canonicate  for  him  &om 
his  Holiness,  tliough  Florence  had  confiscated  hia  father's  property. 
But  tbe  Pope  had  other  views  for  him,  and  had  actually  appointed 
him  to  tiie  canoniy  of  Carpentras,  when  a  false  mmour  of  his 
death  imhappily  induced  the  Pontiff  to  dispose  not  only  of  that 
living,  hut  of  Parma  and  others  which  he  haid  resigned  to  indigent 
Menda, 

Daring  the  February  of  13flB  there  waa  great  joy  in  the  honae 
of  Petrarch,  for  his  daughter,  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Francesco  di 
Broaaano.  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  whom  Donalo  degh  Albanzani,  a 
peculiarly-favoured  fiiend  of  the  poet'a,  held  over  the  baptiamal 
font,  whilst  he  was  cliristoned  by  the  name  of  Francesco. 

Meanwiiilo,  our  poet  was  dehghted  to  hear  of  refomiations  in 
the  Church,  which  signalized  the  commencement  of  Urban  V.'s 
pontificate.     After  eome  hesitation,  Petrarch  ventured  to  write  a 
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strong  adrice  to  the  Pope  to  remove  the  holy  seat  from  Avignon 
to  Rome.  His  letter  is  long,  zealous,  auperstitionB.  and,  a^  usual, 
a  little  pedautic.  Tlie  Pope  did  not  need  tliis  epistle  to  spur  his 
intentions  aa  to  replacing  tlie  liolj  seat  at  Rome;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  did  make  the  removal  no  very  long  time  after 
Petrarch  had  written  to  liim. 

On  the  20Lh  of  Joly,  1306,  our  poet  rose,  as  waa  his  custom,  to 
his  matin  devotions,  and  reflected  that  bo  was  precisely  then 
entering  on  hia  sixty-third  year.  He  wrote  in  Boccaceio  on  the 
fmbject.  He  repeats  the  belief,  at  that  time  generally  entertained, 
that  the  sixty-third  year  of  a  man's  Me  is  its  moat  dangerooB 
crisis.  It  was  a  beUef  connected  nith  astrology,  and  a  supei- 
stitions  idea  of  the  influence  of  nmnbera ;  of  course,  if  it  retain! 
any  attention  at  present,  it  mnst  subsist  on  practical  observatioti:' 
and  I  have  heara.  Hensible  physicians,  who  had  no  faith  in  tlw 
influence  of  the  stars,  confess  that  lliey  thought  that  time  of  lif^ 
commonly  called  the  grand  climacteric,  a  critical  period  for  Qia 
human  constitution. 

In  May,  l.SHT,  Pope  Urban  accomplished  hia  determination  to 
remove  Ids  court  from  Avi^fnon  in  spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  hia 
Cardinals ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Home  till  the  month  of  October, 
He  was  joyously  received  by  the  Romans;  and,  in  addiHon  ta 
other  compliments,  liad  a  long  letter  from  Petrarch,  who  was  thea 
at  Venice.  Some  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  our  poflt' 
received  one  from  Galeazzo  YiscontL  The  Pope,  it  seems,  widied, 
at  whatever  price,  to  exterminate  the  Visconti.  He  thimdered 
this  year  against  Barnabo  with  a  terrible  bull,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished a  crusade  against  him.  Barnabo,  to  whom,  with  all  his 
faults,  the  praise  of  courage  cannot  be  denied,  brought  down  his 
troops  from  the  Po,  in  order  to  ravage  Mantua,  and  to  make  him- 
aelf  master  of  that  city.  Galeazzo,  liis  brother,  less  warlike, 
thought  of  employing  negotiatiott  for  appeasing  the  storm ;  and 
ha  invited  Petrarch  to  Pavia,  whither  our  poet  arrived  in  138B. 
He  attempted  to  procure  a  peace  for  the  Visconti,  but  was  not 
successful. 

It  waa  not,  however,  solely  to  treat  for  a  peace  with  his  enemies 
that  Galeazzo  drew  our  poet  to  his  court.  He  was  glad  that  he 
should  be  present  at  tlie  marriage  of  his  daughter  Violaate  with 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  The 
young  English  prince,  followed  by  many  nobles  of  our  land, 
passed  through  France,  and  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  lith  of  May. 
Hia  nuptials  took  place  about  a  month  later.  At  the  marriage- 
dinner  Petrarch  was  sealed  at  the  table  where  there  were  only 
princes,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  a  curious  circu:  '  ' 
that  Froissart.  so  well  known  as  an  historian  of  England, 
this  time  to  Milan,  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  yet 
formed  no  acquaintance  with  onr  poet.  Froissart  was  then  only 
about  thirty  years  old.     It  might  have  been  hoped  that  """  ■" — 
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geniuses  would  have  become  intimate  friends;  but  there  is  no  trace 
oi  tiieir  having  even  spoken  bi  each  other.  Petrarch's  neglect  of 
Froissatt  may  not  have  boon  so  wonderful ;  but  it  ia  strange  that 
the  latter  should  not  have  been  ambitious  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
greatest  poet  then  alive.  It  is  imaginable,  however,  that  Petrarch, 
with  all  Ids  natural  gentleness,  was  proud  in  his  demeanour  to 
Eitrangera ;   and  if  so,  Fioissart  wss  excusable  for  an   eqiiaJly- 

In  the  midst  of  tl)e  fetes  that  were  ^ven  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
English  prince,  Petrarch  received  news  of  the  death  ol  his  grand- 
child. This  little  boy  had  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  very  day  of  tt^ 
marriage  of  Lionel  and  Violante,  when  only  two  years  and  four 
months  old.  Petrsrch  caused  a  marble  mausoleum  to  be  erected 
over  him,  and  twelve  Latin  lines  of  his  own  composition  to  be 
engraved  upon  it.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  loss  of  his  little 
grandaon.  "  This  child,"  he  save,  "  had  a  singular  resemblEince  to 
me,  insomuch  that  any  one  who  had  not  seen  its  mother  would 
have  token  me  for  its  father." 

A  most  interesting  letter  from  Boccaccio  to  our  poet  found 
Petrarch,  at  Pavia.  whither  he  had  retired  from  Milan,  wearied 
with  the  marriage  fetes.  The  summer  season  was  now  approa^- 
ing,  when  lie  was  accustomed  to  be  ill ;  and  he  had,  besides,  got 
by  the  accident  of  a  lall  a  bad  cont\uion  on  his  leg.  He  was 
anxious  to  retnm  1j)  Padua,  and  wished  to  embark  on.  tlie  Po. 
But  war  was  abroad;  the  river  banks  were  crowded  with  troops 
of  the  belligerent  parties ;  and  no  bontmen  could  be  found  for 
some  time  who  would  go  with  him  for  love  or  money.  At  last,  ho 
found  the  master  of  a  vessel  bold  enough  to  take  him  aboard. 
Any  other  vessel  would  have  been  attacked  and  pillaged :  but 
Petrarch  had  no  fear;  and,  indeed,  he  was  stopped  in  his  river 
passage  only  to  be  loaded  with  presents.  He  arrived  in  safety  at 
Padua,  on  the  9th  of  June,  13t)8. 

The  Pope  wished  much  to  see  our  poet  at  Rome ;  but  Petrarch 
excused  himqplf  oQ  account  of  liis  health  and  the  summet 
season,  which  was  always  trying  to  him.  But  he  promised  to 
repair  to  his  Holiness  as  soon  as  his  health  should  permit,  not  to 
ask  benefices  of  the  holy  father,  but  only  his  blessing.  Dnring 
the  same  year,  we  find  Petrarch  complaining  often  and  painfully 
of  his  bod^y  infirmities.  In  a  letter  to  Colucdo  Salutati,  he  says: 
— "  Age,  which  makes  others  garrulous,  only  makes  me  silent. 
When  young,  I  used  to  write  many  and  long  letters.  At  present, 
I  write  only  to  my  particular  friends,  and  even  to  them  very  short 
letters."  Petrarch  was  now  sixty-four  years  old.  He  had  nevet 
seen  Pope  Urban  V.,  as  he  tulls  us  himself;  but  he  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  liim,  and  of  seeing  Rome  adorned  by  the  two 
great  tuminaides  of  the  world,  the  Pope  and  the  £mperor.  Pope 
UrlHA,  fearing  the  heats  of  lualy,  to  wliich  he  was  not  accustomed, 
had  gone  ki  pass  the  'iaacoue.     When  ht 
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returned  to  Rome,  in  October,  on  hin  arrival  at  the  CoUine  gate, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  he  found  the  Emperor,  who  was 
wattiiig  for  him.  The  Emperor,  iLe  moment  lie  saw  hif)  HolinesB, 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  took  the  reina  of  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  conducted  him  on  foot  to  the  chorch  of  St.  Peter.  As  to 
this  Gubmission  of  cItU  to  eccleaiaetical  dignitr.  different  opinions 
were  entertained,  even  at  Home ;  and  the  wiser  class  of  men 
disapproved  of  it,  Petrarch's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  re- 
corded ;  but,  during  this  year,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  any 
with  the  Emperor ;  and  m;  own  opinion  is  tliat  he  did 
'e  of  his  conduct.  It  ia  certain  that  Petrarch  con- 
the  Pope's  entering  Rome  at  the  head  of  liODO  soldiery. 
The  Konmn  Pontiff,"  he  remarks,  "  should  trust  ta  his  dignity 
and  to  his  sanctity,  when  coming  into  our  capital,  and  not  to  an 
army  with  their  swords  and  cuirasses.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is 
only  standard  which  he  ought  to  rea  " 
were  out  of  place.  It  would  have  b 
bflHelujahs." 

Petrarch,  in  his  letter  to  Boccaccio,  ii 
says  that  he  had  get  the  fever ;  and  he 
■was  obUged  to  employ  the  hand  of  a  stranger  in  writing  to  him. 
I  He  indites  as  follows : — '■  I  have  had  the  fever  for  for^  days.  It 
kened  me.so  much  that  I  could  not  go  to  my  church.  Ihongb 
near  my  bouse,  without  being  carried.  I  feel  as  if  my  health 
' '  never  be  restored.  My  constitution  seems  to  be  entirely 
nt."  In  another  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Cabassole,  who  in- 
Jbrmed  him  of  the  Pope's  wish  to  see  him,  he  says :  "  Hia 
"  iliness  does  me  more  honour  than  I  deserve.     It  is  to  yon  that 

>we  this  obligation.  Return  a  thousand  tliaiiks  to  the  holy 
fcther  in  your  oivn  name  and  in  mine."  The  Pope  was  so 
ansiona  to  see  Petrarch  that  he  wrote  to  him  with  Ms  own  hand, 
reproaching  him  for  refusing  his  invitation.  Our  poet,  after  re- 
turning a  second  apology,  passed  the  winter  in  making  preparations 
for  this  journey ;  but  before  setting  ont  he  thought  proper  to  ma^e 
his  wilL    It  was  written  with  hia  own  hand  at  Padua. 

In  his  testament  be  forbids  weeping  for  his  death,  justly  re- 
marking that  tears  do  no  good  to  the  dead,  and  may  do  harm  to 
tie  living.  He  asks  only  prayers  and  alms  to  the  poor  who  will 
ptay  for  him.  "  As  for  my  burial,"  he  says,  "  let  it  be  made  as 
my  friends  think  lit.  What  signi&es  it  to  me  where  my  body  is 
laid  7  '■  He  then  makes  some  bequests  in  favour  of  the  religions 
orders;  and  he  founds  an  anniversary  in  his  own  chorch  of 
Padua,  which  is  still  celebrated  every  year  on  the  9th  of  July. 

Then  come  his  legacies  to  his  friends.  He  bequeathes  to  the 
Lord  of  Padua  hia  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Giotto ; 
""  the  beauty  of  which,"  he  says.  "  is  Uttle  known  to  the  ignorant, 

loo^  Uie  masters  of  art  wiH   never  look  upon  it  without 
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To  Donafo  di  Prato  Vecohio,  master  of  granunar  at  Venice,  ha 
leaves  all  the  money  tiiat  he  hod  lent  him.  He  bequeathes  the 
horses  he  may  have  at  his  death  to  Bonzanello  di  Vigoncia  and 
Lombarda  da  Seri^o.  two  friends  of  his,  citizens  of  Padua,  wishing 
them  to  draw  lols  for  tlie  choice  of  Uie  horses.  He  avows  being 
indebted  to  Lomhardo  da  Serigo  134  golden  ducats,  advanced  for 
the  expenses  of  his  house.  He  also  bequealhes  to  the  same  person 
ft  goblet  of  silver  gilt  (undoubtedly  the  same  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  hod  sent  him  in  131)3).  He  leaves  to  John  Abucheto, 
warden  of  his  church,  his  great  breviary,  which  he  bought  at 
Venice  for  100  francs,  on  condition  that,  after  his  death,  this 
breviary  shall  remain  in  the  saeriaty  for  the  nse  of  the  fiitore 
priests  of  the  church.  To  John  Boccaccio  he  bequeathes  60  gold 
florins  of  Florence,  to  buy  him  a  winter-habit  for  bis  studies  at 
night  "  I  am  ashamed,"  he  adds,  "  to  leave  so  smail  a  sum  to  so 
great  a  man ;"  but  he  entreats  his  friends  in  general  to  impute  the 
smallness  of  their  legacies  to  that  of  his  fortune.  To  Tomaso 
Bambasi,  of  Ferrara,  he  makes  a  present  of  his  good  lute,  that  he 
nay  make  use  of  it  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  To  Giovanni 
Dandi.  physician  of  Padua,  &  leaves  60  ducats  of  gold,  to  buy  a 
gold  ting,  which  he  may  wear  in  remembrance  of  him. 

He  appoints  Francesco  da  Brossano,  citizen  of  Milan,  his  heir, 
and  desires  him,  not  only  as  hie  heir,  but  as  his  dear  son,  to  divide 
into  two  parts  the  money  ha  should  find — the  one  for  himself,  the 
other  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  "  It  would  seem 
l^  this,"  says  De  Sade,  "that  Petrarch  would  not  mention  his 
dau^tei  by  name  in  a  pubhc  will,  because  she  was  not  bom  in 
marrtage."  Yet  his  shyness  to  name  her  makes  it  singular  that 
he  should  style  Brossano  bis  son.  In  case  Brosaono  ^onld  die 
before  him,  he  appoints  Lombardo  da  Serigo  Ids  eventual  heir. 
De  Bade  considers  the  appointment  as  a  deed  of  trust.  With 
rBBpect  to  his  httle  property  at  Vauclnse,  he  leaves  it  to  the 
hospital  in  that  diocese.  His  last  bequest  is  to  his  brother 
Gherardo,  a  Carthusian  of  Montrieux.  He  desires  his  heir  to 
write  to  him  immediately  after  his  decease,  and  to  give  him  the 
option  of  a  hundred  lloiins  of  gold,  payable  at  once,  or  by  five  or 
tea  florins  eveiy  year. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  made  this  will,  he  set  oot  for  Home. 
The  pleasiu'e  with  which  he  undertook  the  journey  made  hini 
suppose  that  be  could  support  it.  Bnt  when  be  reached  Ferrara 
he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  in  wlijch  he  continued  thirty  hours,  witliout 
eenae  or  motion ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  The 
most  violent  remedies  were  used  to  restore  him  tj^  consciousness, 
hut  he  says  tliat  he  felt  them  no  more  than  a  statue, 

Nicholas  d'  Este  II.,  the  son  of  Obizzo,  was  at  that  time  Lord 
of  Ferrara,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Petrarch.  The  physicians 
thought  him  dead,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  grief.  Tlie  news 
spread  to  Padua,  Venice.  ^' '  a-     Crowds  came  from 
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an  pBits  to  his  burial.  Ugo  d'  Este.  the  brother  of  Nicholas,  tt 
jDiiRg  man  of  much  merit,  who  bad  on  enthuBitiBtic  regard  fov 
Petrarth,  paid  him  imremittiiig  attention  during  Ms  illness.  H^ 
came  three  or  four  times  a  da;  to  see  him,  aad  sent  mesaengers 
iaeeBsantlj  to  inquire  how  he  was.  Our  poet  nckuowledged  tbat 
he  owed  lus  life  to  tlie  kindness  of  those  two  noblemen. 

When  Petrarch  was  recoverin|r,  he  was  impatient  to  pursue  his 
ront«,  tiiongh  the  phyaiciana  assurpd  him  that  he  could  not  get  to 
Home  alive.     He  would  hare  attempted  the  journey  in  qnte  of 
their  wamii^s,  if  hia  strength  had  seconded  his  desires,  but  he 
was  unable  to  sit  his  horse.     Tliey  brought  liim  back  to  Padua, 
laid  on  a  soft  seat  on  a  boat.     His  unhoped-for  Totnm  caused  as 
much  surprise  as  joy  in-  that  cit^.  where  he  was  received  by  itd   " 
lords  and  dtizeiiB  with  as  much  joy  as  if  he  had  come  bacJc  froni  H 
the  other  world.     To  re-establish  his  health,  he  went  to  a  Till^fet  I 
called  Armi^,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  famous  tat  tM. 
saJnbrity  of  its  air,  the  goodness  of  its  wines,  and  the  beautT  of 
its  Tiiiejar^s.    An  everlasting  spring  reigns  there,  and  the  place 
commands  a  view  of  pleasingly -scattered  villas,     Petrarch  built 
himself  a  house  on  the  high  ground  of  'the  village,  and  he  added 
to  the  vines  of  tile  country  a  great  number  of  other  fruit-trees. 

He  hod  saajoely  Used  himself  at  Arqua,  when  he  put  his  last 
hand  to  a  work  which  he  had  begun'  in  tlie  year  1307 .    To  explain 
the  subject  of  this  work,  and  the  circnmstances  which  gave  rise 
to  it.  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  what  was  the  real  cause  of  omt 
poet's  disgust  at  Venice.    He  appeared  there,  no  doubt,  to  leaft 
an  agreeable  life  among  many  friends,  whose  society  was  deli^^ilfiH  J 
to  him.    But  there  reigned  in  tliis  city  what  Petraroh  thonglit  1 
licenliouBness  in  oonversation.     The  most  ignorant  persQns  weit  1 
in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  the  finest  geniuses.    It  fills  n^'1 
ifith  regret  to  find  Petrarch  impatient  of   a  hherty  of  speeoh,''  \ 
which,  whatever  its  abuses  maybe,  cannot  be  suppressed,  inllioiit  4 
crushing  the  liberty  of  bwnian  thought     At  Venice,  mrfreovefj  | 
the  phUoaophy  of  Aristotle  was  much  in  vogue,  if  doctrines  ooul4  « 
lie  called  AristoteUan,  which  hud  bcon  disfigured'hy  commentatolrs,   I 
rtid  still  worse  garbled  by  Avenoes.     Tlie  disciples  of  AverroeB    I 
a*Venice  insisted  on  the  world  having  been  co-otomal  with'  GoiT 
tfnd  made  a  joke  of  Moses  and  his  bo'ik  of  Genesis.    "  Won! 
the  eternal  arcbiteet."  they  said,  "  remain  from  all  eternity  doiw-  f 
nothing?    Certainly  not!     The  world's  ydulhful  appearance  S '" 
owing  to  its  revolutions,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone  ^•'\ 
delugea  and   conflagrations."     "Those  free-thinkers,"   Petranffli - 
tells  us,  "  had  a  great  contempt  for  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as' 
well  lie  for  all  those  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  the  fetagirite." 
They  called  the  doctrines  of   Christiani^  fables,  and  heU  and' 
heweh  the  tales  of  asses.     PTnally,  they  believed  fliat  Providenoe 
ttJces  nn  niire  of  anything  undf  r  the  region  of  lie  moon.     Four 
yoiTng  Venotiana  of  this  sect  had  attached  themaelv 
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who  endiired  their  society,  bat  opposed  tlioir  opimona.  Hia 
opposition  offended  Ehem,  and  l^liejreBulved  to  humble  him  in  the 
public  estimation,  Tbey  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal  to  try 
liis  merits :  they  appointed  an  advocftte  to  plead  for  hint,  and  they 
coDclnded  by  determiiiing  that  he  whs  a  good  man.  but  illiterate  '. 

This  affair  made  a  great  stir  at  Venice.  Petrarch  seems  at  first 
to  have  smiled  with  sensible  contempt  at  so  impertinent  a  farce ; 
but  will  it  be  believed  that  his  friends,  and  among  them  Donabt 
and  Boccaccio,  advised  and  persuaded  him  to  treat  it  seriously, 
and  to  write  a  book  about  it  ?  Petrarch  accordin^ir  put  hia  pen 
to  the  subject.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  which  he  entitled  "De  sui 
ipsius  et  sliorum  Ignorantia  — "  (On  his  own  Ignorance,  and  on 
that  of  others). 

Petrarch  had  himself  formed  the  design  of  confaljng  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes ;  but  he  enga^d  Ludovico  Marsili,  an 
Aumistine  monk  of  Florence,  to  perlorm  the  titsk.  This  mock, 
in  Petrarch's  opinion,  possessed  great  natural  powei's,  and  our 
poet  Bxliorts  liim  to  write  against  tliat  rabid  animal  (Averroes) 
who  barks  with  so  much  fiiiy  egainst  Christ  and  his  ApoetleB. 
TJnfoi'tuiiat<^ly,  the  rabid  animals  who  write  against  the  truths  we 
ore  most  willuig  t«  believe  are  difficult  to  be  lolled. 

The  eood  air  of  the  Euganean  mountains  ikiled  to  re-eetablish 
the  health  of  Petrarch,  He  continued  ill  during  the  summer  of 
1310.  John  di  Dondi,  his  physioiau,  or  rather  his  friend,  for  he 
would  have  no  physician,  would  not  quit  Padua  without  going  to 
see  hira.  He  wrote  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  discovered  the 
ti-ue  cause  of  his  disease,  and  that  it  arose  from  his  eating  fruits, 
drinking  water,  and  frequent  fastings.  His  medical  adviser,  also, 
besought  >iiTii  to  abstaiu  from  all  salted  meats,  and  raw  frtiits,  or 
herbs,  Petrarch  easily  renounced  salted  provisions,  "but.  as  tn 
fruits,"  he  says,  "  Nature  must  have  been  a  very  unnatural 
mother  to  give  us  such  ftgreeeble  food,  with  such  delightful  huea 
and  fragrance,  only  to  seduce  her  children  with  poison  coTered 
over  with  honey," 

Whilst  Petrarch  was  tlms  ill,  he  received  news  very  anlikely 
to  forward  his  recoveij.  The  Pope  tcok  a  sudden  resolution  to 
return  to  Avignon.  That  city,  in  concert  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arragou,  sent  him  vessels  to 
convey  him  to  Avignon.  Urban  gave  bm  a  reason  for  his  conduct 
the  necessity  of  maldng  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England,  but  no  one  doubted  that  the  love  of  his  own  country, 
the  difficulty  of  inuring  himself  to  the  cliraate  of  Rome,  tha 
61111111;  and  rebellious  character  of  the  Ilahans.  and  the  importn- 
nities  of  his  Cardinals,  were  the  true  cause  of  his  return.  Ha 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy ;  but  St.  Bridget 
had  told  hill)  that  if  he  went  to  Avignon  he  shoidd  die  soon  after- 
wards, and  it  so  happened  that  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  Uie 
Pope  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  Provence  was  suized  with  a 
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mortal  iUnesa,  and  died  on  Ihe  I9th  of  December,  1370.  In  the 
course  ot  his  pontificate,  he  had  received  two  ainguliir  honours. 
The  £mperor  of  the  West  had  performed  the  afiice  of  his  equeny, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  East  ahjured  scliism,  acknowledging  him 
as  primate  of  the  whole  Christian  Church. 

The  CardinalB  chose  tm  Urhan's  Buccessor  a  nan  wlio  did 
honour  to  their  election,  namely,  Ketro  PU^ern.  nephew  of 
Clement  VT.,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.  Petraroh  knew 
Idin.  he  had  seen  hi'n  at  Padua  in  1367.  when  llie  Cardin&l  was 
on  his  waj  to  Romu,  and  r^oiced  at  his  accession,  lite  new 
Pontiff  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  our  poet,  expressing  his 
wish  to  see  him,  and  to  he  of  service  to  him. 

In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  his  friend  Francesco 
Bnmi,  we  perceive  that  Petrariih  is  not  quite  so  indifferent  to  the 

Ci  things  of  the  world  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  lettera  would 
1  ns  to  imagine.  He  writes : — "  Were  I  to  say  tliat  I  want 
nteans  to  lead  the  life  of  a  canon,  I  should  be  wrong,  but  when  I 
say  that  ray  single  self  have  more  acquaintances  than  all  the 
chapter  put  together,  and,  consequently,  that  X  am  put  to  more 
e:q)enBes  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  then  I  am  right.  This  em- 
berrassmcnt  increases  every  day,  and  my  resources  diminish.  I 
havB  made  vain  eflbrta  to  free  myself  uom  my  difficulties.     My 

Cbend,  it  is  true,  yields  me  more  bread  and  wine  than  1  need 
my  own  consumption.  I  can  even  sell  some  of  it.  But  my 
oxpenseB  are  very  considerable. 
hOTses,  nsually  hve  or  six  amanuen 
moment  It  is  because  I  could  fin 
to  find  a  painter  than  an  amanuensis,  I  have  a  venerable  priest, 
who  never  quits  me  when  I  am  at  church.  Sometimes  when  I 
etnint  upon  dining  with  hint  alone,  behold,  a  crowd  of  guests  will 
Dome  in.  I  must  give  them  something  to  eat,  and  I  must  tell 
them  amusing  stories,  or  else  pass  for  being  proud  or  avaricious. 

"  I  am  desirous  to  found  a  Uttle  oratory  for  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  shall  do  so,  though  I  should  sell  or  pawn  my  books.  After 
that  I  shall  go  to  Avignon,  if  my  strength  pennits.  If  it  does 
not,  I  shall  send  one  of  my  people  to  the  Cardinal  Cabassole,  and 
to  you,  that  you  may  attempt  to  accomplish  what  I  have  often 
wi^ed,  hut  uselessly,  as  boQi  you  and  he  well  know.  If  the  holy 
bther  wishes  to  stay  my  old  age,  and  put  me  into  somewhat 
better  circomstances,  as  he  appears  to  me  to  wish,  and  as  his  pre- 
daoessor  promised  me,  the  thing  would  be  very  easy.  Let  him  do 
as  it  may  please  him.  much,  little,  or  nothing ;  I  shall  be  always 
content  Only  let  him  not  say  to  me  as  Clement  VI,  used  to  do, 
'  ask  what  you  wbh  for."  I  cannot  do  so,  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  myself  know  exactly  what  would  suit  me. 
Secondly,  if  I  were  to  demand  some  vacant  place,  it  might  be 
t?^6tL  away  before  my  demand  readied  tlie  feet  of  his  HoUness. 
I  Thirdly,  I  might  make  a  request  that  might  displease  him.    Hia 
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extreme  Mndness  migbt  pledge  him  to  grant  it;  and  I  shanld  tw 
made  miserabie  by  obtaining  it. 

"  Let  him  ^ve  me.  then,  whatever  he  pleasee,  without  woitdng 
for  my  petitioning  for  it.  Would  it  become  me,  at  my  years,  to  be 
a  solicitor  for  beuoflcea,  having  never  been  so  in  my  youth  ?  I 
tniEt,  in  this  matter,  to  what  jon  may  do  nith  Oie  Cardinal 
Sabina.  You  are  the  only  friends  who  remain  to  me  in  that 
country.  These  thirty  years  the  Cardinal  has  given  me  marks  of 
hia  affection  and  good-wilL  I  am  about  to  wiite  to  him  a  few 
words  on  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  refer  him  to  this  letter,  to  save 
my  repeating  to  him  those  miserable  Uttle  details  with  which  I 
should  not  detain  you,  unless  it  seemed  to  be  necessary." 

Ashort  time  afterwards.  Petrarch  heard,  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, of  the  conduct  of  Cardiual  Cabasaole.  at  Perugia.  When  the 
Cardinal  came  to  take  leave  of  the  Pope  the  evening  before  hia 
depailBrB  for  that  cilj,  he  said, "  Holy  father,  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend Petrarch  to  you,  on  account  of  my  love  for  him.  Ha  is, 
indeed,  a  man  unique  upon  earth — a  true  phcenis."  Scarcely  was 
he  gone,  when  the  Cardinal  of  Boulogne,  making  pleasantries  on 
the  word  phrenis,  turned  into  ridicule  both  the  praises  of  Cabassole 
and  hitti  who  was  (heir  object.  Francesco  Broui.  iu  writing  to 
Petrarch  about  the  kindness  of  the  one  Cardinal,  thought  it 
uimecessarj  to  report  the  pleasantries  of  the  other.  But  Petrarch, 
who  had  heard  of  them  from  another  quarter,  relates  tliem  himself 
to  Eruui,  and  says : — "  I  am  not  astonished.  This  man  loved  mo 
formerly,  and  I  was  equally  attached  to  him.  At  present  he  hates 
me,  and  I  return  his  hatred.  Would  you  know  the  reason  of  Ihla 
double  change  ?  It  is  because  he  ia  the  enemy  of  tmlh,  and  I  ajn 
the  enemy  of  falsehood ;  he  dreads  the  Uberty  which  inspires  me, 
and  I  detest  the  pride  with  which  he  is  swollen.  If  our  fortunes 
were  equal,  and  it  we  were  togetlier  in  a  free  place,  I  should  not 
call  myself  a  phceniz ;  for  that  title  ill  becomes  me ;  but  he  would 
be  an  owl.  Sveh  people  as  he  imagine,  on  accoont  of  riches 
iU-acqnired,  and  worse  employed,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  please." 

In  the  letter  which  Bruni  wrote  to  Petrarch,  to  apprize  him  of 
Cabassole 's  departure,  and  of  wliat  he  had  said  to  the  Pope  in  his 
favour,  he  gave  >iini  notice  of  the  promotion  of  twelve  new  cardi- 
nals, whom  Gregory  had  just  instadled,  with  a  view  to  balance  tha 
domineering  authority  of  the  others.  "And  I  fear,"  he  odds, 
"that  the  Fope'a  obUgations  to  satiate  those  new  and  hungry 
comers  may  retard  the  effects  of  hia  goodwill  towarda  yon. ' 
"  Let  hia  Holiness  satiate  them,"  rephed  Petrarch ;  "  let  him 
appease  their  thirst,  which  is  more  than  the  Tagus.  the  Pactolus, 
and  the  ocean  itself  could  do — I  agree  to  it;  and  let  him  not 
think  of  me.  I  am  neither  famished  nor  thirnty,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  their  leavings,  and  with  what  the  holy  tathec  S 
flunk  meet  to  give,  if  he  deigns  to  tliink  of  me."  -" 
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IBrani  was  right.  The  Pope,  beset  bj  applicatioDS  on  all  hands, 
had  no  time  to  tliink  of  Petrareh.  Eruni  for  a  year  diacoatinned 
£is  correEponden^^e.  Hia  silence  vesed  our  poet.  He  tvrote  to 
Francesoo.  Baying,  "  You  do  not  write  to  me,  becanse  you  cannot 
oommunicate  what  you  would  wish.  You  undeifltand  me  ill,  and 
you  do  me  injuEtice.  I  desire  notliing,  and  I  hope  for  nothing, 
but  an  easy  death.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  an  old  man's 
avarice ;  thongh  nothing  ia  mure  common.  It  is  like  a  voyager 
wishing  to  heap  up  proviaiona  for  his  voyage  when  he  sees  himself 
approaching  the  end  of  it.  The  holy  &ther  has  written  me  a 
most  oblidng  letter :  is  not  that  suiScient  for  me  ?  I  have  not  a 
douht  of  his  good-will  towards  me,  but  he  is  encompassed  by 
people  who  thwart  his  intentions.  Would  that  those  persona 
could  know  how  muoh  I  despise  them,  and  how  much  I  prefer  my 
mediocrity  to  the  vain  grandeur  which  renders  them  so  proud ! " 
After  a  tirade  gainst  his  enemies  in  purple,  evidently  some  of 
the  Cardinals,  he  reproaches  Bruni  for  having  dwelt  ao  long  for 
lucre  in  the  ill-smeUing  Avigmm  ;  he  exhorts  him  to  leave  it,  and 
to  come  and  end  his  days  at  Florence.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
write  to  the  Pope  for  fear  of  appeariug  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
miBea.  "  I  have  received,"  he  adds,  "  his  letter  and  Apostoho 
blessing ;  I  heg  you  to  communicate  to  his  Holineaa,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  I  wish  for  no  more." 

From  this  period  Petrarch's  health  was  never  re-established. 
_^e  was  languishing  with  wishes  to  repair  to  Peru^a,  and  to  see 
Ida  dear  friend  the  Cardinal  Cabassole.  At  the  commencement 
spring  ha  mounted  a  horse,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  support 
journey :  but  his  weakness  was  such  that  he  could  only  ride  a 
.  .  BtepB.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardina]  eKpressing  his  regrets,  hnt 
seems  tji  console  himself  by  recalling  to  his  old  friend  the  days 
they  had  spent  together  at  Vaucluse.  and  then:  long  walks,  in 
which  they  often  strayed  so  far,  that  the  servant  who  came  to  seek 
for  them  and  to  announce  that  dinner  was  ready  could  not  find 
them  till  the  evening. 

It  appears  from  tliia  epistle  that  our  poet  had  a  general  dislike 
to  cardmals.  "You  are  not,"  he  tells  Cabaaaole,  "like  most  c£ 
your  brethren,  whose  heads  are  turned  by  a  bit  of  red  cloth  ao  far 
as  to  forget  that  they  are  mortal  men.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
aa  if  honours  rendered  yon  more  humble,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  yon  would  change  your  mode  of  thinking  if  they  were  to  pot 
a  crown  on  your  head."  The  good  Cardinal,  whom  Petrarch 
paints  in  auoh  pleasing  coburs,  could  not  accustom  himself  to  the 
climate  of  Italy.  He  had  acaroely  arrived  there  when  he  fell  ill, 
and  die<ion  the  afith  of  Angust  in  the  same  year. 

Of  all  the  friends  whom  Petrarch  had  had  at  Avignon,  he  had 
now  none  left  but  Mattheus  le  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  with 
whom  hia  ties  of  friend.ship  had  Hubsiated  ever  since  tliey  had 
studied  together  at  Bologna,    From  him  he  received  a  letter  on 
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tlie  5tli  of  JannBiy,  1373,  and  in  his  answer.  Aat(.i  Ihe  same  da; 
at  Padua,  he  gives  this  picture  of  his  conditioji,  and  of  the  life 
which  he  led: — 

"  You  ask  about  my  conditioa — it  ia  this.  I  am.  thanlcs  to 
God,  sufficiently  tranquil,  and  free,  unless  I  deceive  myself,  from 
all  the  passions  of  my  joqUl  I  enjoyed  good  health  fur  a  long 
time,  but  for  two  years  past  I  have  become  infrm.  Frequently, 
those  aroond  me  have  believed  me  dead,  hut  I  live  sbll,  and 
pretty  much  the  same  as  yon  hare  knomk  me.  I  could  have 
monnled  higher ;  but  I  wished  not  to  do  so,  since  every  elevation 
is  suspicious.  I  have  acquired  many  friends  and  a  good  many 
books :  I  have  lost  my  health  and  many  Mends ;  I  have  spent 
Bome  time  at  Venice.  At  present  I  am  at  Padua,  where  I  perform 
the  ftmctions  of  canon.  I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  quitted 
Venice,  on  account  of  that  war  whicli  has  been  declared  between 
that  Republic  and  the  Lord  of  Fadua.  At  Venice  I  should  have  been 
suspected :  here  I  am  caressed.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  which  I  always  prefer  to  tiie  toivu.  I  repose, 
I  write,  I  think :  so  yon  see  that  my  way  of  life  and  my  pleasures 
are  the  same  as  in  my  youth.  Having  studied  so  long,  it  is 
astonishing  (hat  I  have  learnt  so  httle.  I  hate  nohody,  I  envv 
nobody.  In  that  first  season  of  life  which  is  full  of  error  and 
presmnption,  I  despised  all  tlie  world  except  myself.  In  middle 
life,  I  despised  only  myself  In  my  aged  years.  I  despise  all  the 
world,  and  myself  most  of  all.  I  fear  only  tliose  whom  I  love. 
I  desire  only  a  good  end.  I  dread  a  company  of  valets  like  a 
troop  of  robbere.  I  should  have  none  at  all.  if  my  age  and 
weasness  permitted  me.  I  am  fain  tj]  shut  myself  up  in  conceal- 
ment, fori  cannot  endure  visits;  it  is  an  honour  which  displeases 
and  wears  me  oat.  Amidst  the  Ei^anean  hills  I  have  built  a 
email  but  neat  mansion,  where  I  reckon  on  passing  quietly  the 
rest  of  my  days,  having  always  before  my  eyes  my  dead  or  absent 
friends.  To  conceal  nothing  from  you.  I  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  France,  who  have 
dven  me  pressing  invitations,  but  I  have  constujitly  declined 
Siem,  preferring  my  liberty  to  everything." 

In  this  letter.  Petrarch  speaks  of  a  sharp  war  that  had  arisen 
between  Venice  and  Padua.  A  Gascon,  named  Rainier,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Venice,  having  thrown  bridges  over 
the  Brenta,  eBtablished  his  camp  at  Ahano,  whence  he  sent  de- 
tachments to  ravage  the  lands  of  Padua,  Petrai'ch  was  in  great 
alarm ;  for  Arqua  is  only  two  leagues  from  Abano.  He  set  out 
on  the  15th  of  November  for  Padua,  to  put  himself  and  biB 
books  under  protection.  A  friend  at  Verona  wrote  to  him, 
saying,  "  Only  writa  your  name  over  Ihe  door  of  your  house, 
and  tear  nothing ;  it  wiU  he  your,  safeguard."  The  advice,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  wna  absurd.  Among  the  pillnging 
soldiery  there  were  thousands  who  could  uot  have  mad  the 
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poet's  name  if  Ihey  had  saen  it  written,  and  of  those  who 
were  acooiiipliRheii  enough  to  read,  probably  irnmy  who  would 
hftve  thought  Petrarch  aa  St  to  be  plunderad.  as  another  nten. 
Petrarch,  tlierefore,  sensibly  rephed.  "  I  should  be  sony  to  trust 
them.  Mara  rsBpecta  not  Uie  &vourites  of  the  Muses ;  I  have  no 
such  idea  of  my  name,  as  tliat  it  would  shelter  me  irom  the  furies 
of  war."  He  was  even  in  pain  about  hia  domesticB,  whom  he  left 
at  Arqua,  and  who  joined  him  some  days  afterwards. 

Fandolfu  Malatesta,  learning  what  wafi  passing  in  the  Paduan 
territory,  and  the  danger  ia  which  Petrarch  was  exposed,  aent  to 
offer  him  his  horses,  and  an  escort  to  conduct  liim  to  Pesaro, 
which  was  at  that  time  his  residence.  He  was  Lord  of  Pesaro 
and  Fossombrone,  The  envoy  of  Fandolfo  found  our  poet  at 
Padua,  and  used  every  argument  to  second  his  Lord's  invitation; 
but  Petrarch  excused  liiniself  on  account  of  the  atate  of  his 
health,  Ihe  insecurity  of  the  highwajfs,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Besides,  he  said  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  liim  to 
leave  Padua  in  the  present  circumstances,  and  tliat  it  would 
expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  cowardice,  which  he  never 
deserved. 

Pandolfo  earnestly  solicited  Irom  Petrarch  a  copy  of  his  ItaHan 
works.  Our  poet  in  answer  says  to  bim,  •'  I  have  sent  to  you  by 
your  mesaenger  these  trifles  which  were  the  amusement  of  my 
yonth.  They  Lave  need  of  all  your  indulgence.  It  is  shamefi^ 
for  an  old  man  to  send  you  things  of  tliia  nature  ;  but  you  have 
earnestly  asked  for  tliem.  and  can  I  refuse  you  anything  ?  With 
what  grace  could  I  deny  you  versea  which  are  current  in  the 
streets,  and  are  in  the  mouUi  of  all  tlie  world,  who  prefer  them  to 
the  more  sohd  compositions  tliat  I  have  produced  in  my  ripei 
years?"  This  letter  is  dated  at  Padua,  on  the  4th  of  January; 
1873.     Pandolfo  Malatesfa  died  a  short  time  after  receiving  it. 

Several  Powers  interfered  to  mediate  peace  between  Venica 
and  Padua,  but  their  negotiationa  ended  in  nothing,  the  spirits  of 
both  beUigerenta  were  so  embittered.  The  Pope  had  sent  as  his 
'  nuncio  for  this  purpose  a  young  professor  of  kw,  named 
Uguzzone  da  TMene,  who  was  acquainled  with  Petrarch.  He 
lodged  with  our  poet  when  he  came  to  Padua,  and  he  communi- 
cated to  bim  some  critical  remarks  which  had  been  written  at 
Avignon  on  Petrarch's  letter  to  Pope  Urban  V.,  congratulating 
him  on  his  return  to  Rome.  A  French  monk  of  the  order  of  St, 
Bernard  passed  for  the  author  of  this  work.  As  it  spoke  irre- 
vently  of  Italy,  it  stirred  up  the  bile  of  Petrarch,  and  made  him 
resume  the  pen  with  his  sickly  hand.  His  answer  to  tlie  oHensive 
production  glows  with  anger,  and  is  harsh  even  to  abusiveness. 
He  declHinis,  as  usual,  in  favour  of  Italy,  which  he  adored,  and 
against  France,  which  he  disliked. 

After  a  suspension  the  war  was  again  conducted  with  fary,  till 

tit  last  a  peace  was  signed  at  Venice  on  the  lltli  of  September, 
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1378.  The  conditionB  were  hard  acd  humiliating  to  the  chief  of 
Padua.  The  third  article  ordained  tliat  he  should  come  in  peraon, 
or  send  his  son,  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Venetian  Kepubhc  for  the 
insults  he  had  offered  her.  and  swear  inviolable  lidelity  to  her. 
The  Carrara  sent  his  son  Francesco  Novello.  and  requested 
Petrarch  to  accompany  him.  Our  poet  had  no  great  ivish  to  do 
BO,  and  liad  too  good  an  excuse  in  the  state  of  tus  health,  which 
waa  still  very  fluctuating,  but  the  Prince  importuned  him.  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  refuse  a  favour  to  such  a  Mend, 

Francesco  Novello,  accompanied  by  Petrarch,  and  by  a  great 
suite  of  Paduan  gentlemen,  arrived  at  Venice  on  the  37Bi  of 
September,  where  they  were  well  received,  especially  the  poeL 
On  the  following  day  the  chie&  of  the  maiden  city  gave  hini  a 
public  audience.  But,  whether  the  luajeaty  of  die  Venetian 
Senate  afiected  Petrarch,  or  his  illness  returned  by  accident,  so  it 
was  that  he  could  not  dehver  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared, 
for  his  memory  tidied  him  But  the  universal  desire  to  hear  him 
induced  the  Senators  to  postpone  their  sitting  to  the  foDowing 
day.  He  then  spoke  with  enei^,  and  was  extremely  applandei 
Franceso  NoveUo  begged  pardon,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidehty. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  loved  and  revered  Petrarch,  and  used  to 
go  frequentiy  to  see  him  without  ceremony  in  his  small  mansion 
at  Arqua.  The  Prince  one  da^i  complained  to  liim  that  he  had 
written  for  all  the  world  excepting  himself.  Petrarch  thought 
long  and  seriously  about  what  he  should  compose  that  might 

C.se  the  Carrara ;  but  the  task  was  embarrassing.  To  praise 
directly  might  seem  sycophantish  and  fulsome  to  the  Prince 
himself.  To  censure  liira  would  be  BtUl  more  indelicate.  To 
escape  the  difficulty,  he  projected  a  treatise  on  the  best  mode  of 

Coming  a  State,  and  on  the  qualities  required  in  the  person  who 
such  a  charge.  This  subject  fumialied  occasion  for  givii^ 
indirect  praises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  pointing  out  some 
defects  which  he  had  remarked  in  his  patron's  government. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  excellent  maxims  re- 
specting government  in  this  treatise,  and  that  it  waa  a  laudable 
work  for  the  fourteenth  century.  But  since  that  period  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  di^^ussed  by  minds  of  the  lirst  order. 
that  we  should  look  in  vain  into  Petrarch's  Essay  for  any  truths 
that  have  escaped  their  observation.  Nature  oflers  herself  in 
virgin  beauty  to  the  primitive  poet.  But  abstract  truth  comes 
not  to  the   philosopher,  till  she  has  been  tried  by  tlie  teat  of 

After  his  return  from  Venice,  Petrarch  only  languished.  A 
low  fever,  that  undermined  his  constitution,  left  him  but  short 
intervals  of  health,  but  made  no  change  in  Ins  mode  of  life ;  he 
pBflsed  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  day  in  reading  or  writing.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  composed  any  work  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1374.     A  few  letters  to  Bocca^jcio  are  all  that  can  bo 
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traced  to  his  pen  during  that  period.  Their  date  is  not  marked 
in  them,  but  they  were  certainly  written  shortly  before  his  death. 
None  of  them  possess  any  particular  interest,  excepting  that 
always  in  which  he  mentions  the  Decameron. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  not  a  httle  astonishing  that  Petrarch, 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  Boccaccio 
for  twenty-four  years,  should  never  till  now  have  read  his  best 
work.  Why  did  not  Boccaccio  send  him  his  Decameron  long 
before  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  must  be  made  by  ascribing 
the  circumstance  to  the  author's  sensitive  respect  for  the  austerely 
moral  character  of  our  poet. 

It  is  not  knowTi  by  what  accident  the  Decameron  fell  into 
Petrarch's  hands,  during  the  heat  of  the  war  between  Venice  and 
Padua.  Even  then  his  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to  peruse 
it  thoroughly ;  he  only  sHghtly  ran  through  it,  after  which  he  says 
in  his  letter  to  Boccaccio,  "  I  have  not  read  your  book  witli  suffi- 
cient attention  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it ;  but  it  has  given 
me  great  pleasure.  That  which  is  too  free  in  the  work  is  suifi- 
ciently  excusable  for  the  age  at  which  you  wTote  it,  for  its  elegant 
language,  for  the  levity  of  the  subject,  for  the  class  of  readers  to 
whom  it  is  suited.  Besides,  in  the  midst  of  much  gay  and  playful 
matter,  several  grave  and  pious  thoughts  are  to  be  found.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  description  which  you  give  of  the 
state  of  our  country  during  the  plague,  appeai'ed  to  me  most  true 
and  most  pathetic.  The  story  which  forms  the  conclusion  made 
so  vivid  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  wished  to  get  it  by  heart,  in 
order  to  repeat  it  to  some  of  my  friends." 

Petrarch,  perceiving  that  this  touching  story  of  Griseldis  made 
an  impression  on  aU  the  world,  had  an  idea  of  translating  it  into 
Latin,  for  those  who  knew  not  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  follo^^dng 
anecdote  respecting  it  is  told  by  Petrarch  himseK: — "  One  of  his 
friends,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  intellect,  imdertook  to  read  it  to  a 
company ;  but  he  had  hardly  got  into  tlie  midst  of  it,  when  his 
tears  would  not  permit  him  to  continue.  Again  he  tried  to  resimie 
the  reading,  but  wdth  no  better  success." 

Another  friend  from  Verona  having  heard  what  had  befallen 
the  Paduan,  wished  to  try  the  same  experiment ;  he  took  up  tlie 
composition,  and  read  it  aloud  from  beginning  to  end  without  the 
smallest  change  of  voice  or  countenance,  and  said,  in  returning 
the  book,  "  It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  a  touching  story,  and  I 
•  should  have  wept,  also,  if  I  beHeved  it  to  be  tnie  ;  but  it  is  clearly 
a  fable.  There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be  such  a  woman 
as  Griseldis."* 

This  letter,  which  Petrarch  sent  to  Boccaccio,  accompanied  by 

/'      *  This  is  the  story  of  the  patient  Griscl>  which  is  familiar  in  almost  every  lan- 
guage. 
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a,  Latin  translatioii  of  his  story,  is  dated,  in  a,  MS.  of  tlie  Freticit 
King'e  Ubrarj,  the  Bth  of  June,  1374,  It  Ib  perhaps,  the  last  letter 
which  he  ever  wrote.  He  eompiaina  in  it  of  "  mischievous 
people,  who  opened  packela  to  read  the  letters  contained  in  them, 
and  copied  wliat  they  pleased.  Proceeding  in  their  hcence,  they 
even  spared  themselves  the  tronhle  of  tranBcriplion,  and  kept  the 
pacltets  themselves."  Petrarch,  indignant  at  those  violators  of 
the  rights  and  confidence  of  socie^,  took  the  resolution  of  writing 
no  mora,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  friende  and  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, "  Valete  amici,  valete  epistolie." 

Petrarch  died  a  very  ahort  time  after  despatching  thia  letter. 
His  biographers  and  contemporary  authors  are  not  agreed  aa  to 
the  day  of  his  demise,  hut  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
the  ISth  of  July.  Many  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  tliat  he  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Lombardo  da  Serigo,  whom  Philip  Villani 
and  Gianozzo  Manetti  make  their  autliority  for  an  absurd  tra- 
ditjon  connected  with  Ms  death.  Tliey  pretend  that  when  he 
breathed  his  last  several  persons  saw  a  white  cloud,  hke  the 
smoke  of  incense,  rise  to  the  roof  of  his  chamber,  where  it 
stopped  for  some  time  and  then  vanished,  a  miracle,  they  add, 
alearly  proving  that  his  sonl  was  aeneptable  to  God,  and  ascended 
to  heaven.  Giovanui  Manzini  gives  a  different  account.  He 
Bays  that  Petrarch's  people  found  him  in  his  library,  sitting  with 
hia  head  reclining  on  a  book.  Having  often  seen  him  in  tlus  at- 
titade,  they  were  not  alarmed  at  first ;  hut,  soon  finding  that  he 
exhibited  no  Big""  of  life,  they  gave  way  to  their  sorrow.  Ac- 
cording to  Domenico  Aretino,  who  was  mnch  attached  to  Petrarch, 
and  was  at  that  time  at  Padua,  so  that  he  may  l>e  re);arded  as 
good  autliority,  his  deatli  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy. 

The  news  of  his  decease  made  a  deep  impression  tl 
Italy ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Arqua  and  Padua,  and  i^ 
cities  of  the  Euganean  hills.  Their  people  hastened  in  crowds  ta 
pay  their  last  duties  to  the  man  who  bad  honoured  their  countiT 
by  hia  residence.  Francesco  da  Carrara  repaired  to  Arqua  with 
all  his  nobility  to  assist  at  his  obsequies.  The  Bishop  went 
thither  with  his  chapter  and  with  all  his  clergy,  and  the  coDunon 
people  flocked  together  to  stiare  in  the  general  mourning. 

The  body  of  Petrarch,  clad  in  red  satin,  which  was  the  dress 
of  the  canons  of  Padua,  supported  by  sixteen  doctors  on  a  bier 
covered  with  cJoth  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine,  was  carried  to 
the  parish  church  of  Arqna,  wliich  was  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  ceremony.  After  the  funeral  oration  had  been 
pronounced  by  Bonaventura  da  Praga,  of  the  order  of  the  hermita 
of  St.  Augustiu,  the  corpse  was  interred  in  a  chapel  which  Pe- 
trarch himseh  had  erected  in  the  parish  church  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Francesco  Brossano,  having 
eaosed  %  tomb  of  marble  to  be  raised  on  four  piUara  oppo^a 
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te  the  same  church,  transferred  the  body  to  that  apot,  and  en- 
graved over  it  an  epilaph  in  same  bad  Latin  linea,  the  rhyming 
of  which  is  their  grpjiieBt  merit.  In  the  year  1637,  Paul  Valde- 
ZQCchi,  proprietor  of  the  house  and  erounda  uf  Petrarch  at  Arqua, 
caused  a  bust  of  bronze  to  be  placed  above  his  mausoleum. 

In  the  year  1630,  his  monumeut  was  violated  by  some  sacri- 
legious thieves,  who  carried  off  some  of  his  bones  for  tiie  sake  of 
seUing  tliem.  The  Senate  of  Venice  severety  punished  the  de- 
linquents, and  by  their  decree  upon  the  subject  testified  their 
deep  respect  for  the  remajiis  of  Uiis  great  man. 

The  moment  the  poets  will  was  opened,  Broseano,  his  heir, 
liastened  to  forward  to  his  Irii-nds  the  httle  legacies  which  had 
been  left  them :  among  the  rest  bis  fifty  fionus  to  Boccacdo.  The 
answer  of  that  most  interesting  man  is  charaoteristic  of  his  sensi- 
bility, whilst  it  unhappily  shows  him  to  be  approaching  the  close  of 
his  hfe  (tor  he  survived  Fetrai'ch  but  a  year),  in  pain  and  extreme 
debility.  "  My  first  impulse,"  he  says  to  Brossano,  "  on  hearmg  of 
the  decease  of  my  maslei*,"  so  he  always  denominated  our  poet. 
"  was  to  have  hastened  to  his  tomb  to  bid  him  my  last  adien,  and 
to  mix  my  tears  with  yours.  But  ever  since  I  lecturad  in  pub- 
lic on  the  Divina  Commedia  oi  Dante,  which  is  now  tea  months, 
I  have  suffered  under  a  malady  which  has  so  weakened  and 
ohansed  me,  that  you  would  not  recognise  me.  I  liave  totally 
lost  the  stoutness  and  complexion  which  I  had  when  yon  saw  me 
at  Venice.  My  leanness  is  extreme,  my  sight  is  ilini,  my  hands 
ahake.  and  my  knees  totter,  so  that  I  can  hardly  drag  myself  to 
my  country-house  at  Certaldn.  where  I  only  languish.  Afterread- 
ing  your  letter.  I  wept  a  whole  night  for  my  dear  master,  not    " 
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for  his  piety  permits  us  not  to  doubt  that  he  is 
now  happy,  but  for  myself  and  for  his  friends  whom  he  baa  left 
in  tiiis  world,  like  a  vessel  in  a  stormy  sea  without  a  pilot.  By 
my  own  gnef  I  ju^  of  yours,  and  of  that  of  Tulha,  my  beloved 
sister,  your  worQiy  spouse.  I  envy  Arqua  the  happiness  of  hold- 
ing deposited  in  her  soil  him  whose  heart  was  the  abode  of  the 
Muses,  and  the  sanctuary  of  ptiilosophy  and  eloquence.  That 
village,  scarcely  known  to  Padua,  nill  henceforth  be  famed 
throughout  the  world.  Men  will  respect  it  like  Mouut  PausiUppo 
for  containing  the  ashes  of  Virgil,  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  for 
possessiua  the  torab  of  Ovid,  and  Smyrna  for  its  being  believed 
ta  be  the  Durial-place  of  Homer."  Among  other  things,  Boccacdo 
inquires  what  has  become  of  his  divine  poem  entiUed  Africa,  and 
whettier  it  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  a  fate  with  wliich 
Petrarch,  from  excess  of  dehcacy,  often  threatened  hia  oompo- 
Bitions. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  this  epic,  to  which  he  owed 
the  laurel  and  no  small  part  of  liis  hving  reputation,  had  not  yet 
been  pubUshed,  with  Uie  exi'.eption  of  thirty-four  vei-ses.  wliioh 
had  appeareil  at  Naples  through  tbe  indisctetimi  of  Barbatus. 
"  lo  suid  that  Petrarch  kept  it  coutinually  liwAui^  'Oi^,vak& 
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had  been  Beveral  times  inclined  to  bum  it.  The  author  of  the 
DccAQteroii  himEelf  did  not  long  survive  his  master ;  he  died  the 
■il6t  of  December,  1375, 

Petrarch  so  far  succeeded  in  clearing  the  road  to  the  study  of 
auEitjiiitiea,  as  to  deserve  tiie  title  which  he  jnstiy  retains  of  the 
restorer  of  classical  learning ;  nor  did  hia  entlmsiasm  tor  ancient 
monuments  prevent  l>ini  from  describing  them  with  critical  taste. 
He  gave  an  iinpulae  to  the  study  of  geography  by  his  Itinerarium 
Syriacum.  That  science  had  been  partially  revived  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  by  the  publication  a!  Marco  Polo's  travels,  and 
jom^eys  to  distant  coiuitries  had  been  accomplished  more  fre- 
quently than  before,  not  only  by  religious  missicmaries,  but  by 
pOgrims  who  bnvelled  fi'om  purely  rational  curiosity;  but  both  of 
uiese  classes  of  travellers,  especially  Uie  rehgioniats,  dealt  pro- 
foaely  in  the  marvellous  ;  and  their  fabehooils  were  further  ax- 
a^erated  by  copyists,  who  wished  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  MSS. 
describing  their  adventures.  As  an  insea,nce  of  the  doubtful 
wonders  related  by  wayfaring  men.  may  be  noticed  what  is  told  of 
Octorico  da  Pordenone,  who  met.  at  Trebi/oiid,  with  a  man  who 
had  trained  four  thousand  partridges  to  follow  him  on  journeys  for 
three  days  together,  who  gutiiered  around  like  chickens  when  he 
slept,  and  who  returned  home  after  he  had  sold  to  the  Empenji 
ea  many  of  tliem  aa  his  imperial  majesty  chose  to  select 

His  treatise.  "  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortonte "  (On  the 
Remedies  for  both  Extremes  of  Fortune)  was  one  of  his  great 
undertakings  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  though  it  was  not 
linished  till  many  yesrs  afterwards,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  Azzo 
Correggio.  Here  he  borrows,  of  course,  largely  from  the  aucients : 
at  the  same  time  he  treats  ua  to  some  observations  on  hmuan 
aulure  suffioieutly  original  to  keep  his  work  from  the  dryness  of 
plagiarism. 

His  treatise  on  "A  Holitary  Life  "  was  written  as  an  apology 
for  his  own  love  of  retirement — retirement,  not  siiUtude.  for 
Petrarch  had  the  social  feaUng  too  strongly  in  his  nature  to  desire 
a  perfect  hermitage.  He  loved  to  have  a  fdend  now  and  then 
beside  him,  to  whom  he  might  say  how  sweet  ia  solitude.  Even 
his  deepest  retirement  in  the  "  shut-up  valley  "  was  occasionally 
visited  by  dear  iriends,  with  whom  his  discourse  waa  so  interesting 
that  they  wandered  in  the  woods  so  long  and  so  far.  that  the 
servant  coidd  not  find  them  to  announce  that  tlieir  dinner  was 
ready.  In  his  rapturous  praise  of  living  alone,  our  poet,  there- 
fore, says  wore  th  .n  he  sincerely  meant ;  he  liked  retirement  to 
be  Btire,  but  then  it  was  with  somebody  within  reach  of  him.  like 
the  young  lady  in  Miss  Porter's  novel,  who  was  fond  of  solitude, 
and  walked  much  in  Hyde  Park  by  herself,  with  her  footm&n  be- 
hind her. 

His  treatise,  "  De  Otio  Beliginsorum."  wa.t  written  in  1363, 
after  an  agi'eeable  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  monk.  It  is  a 
oonuneudsttioa  of  the  monastic  lii'e.     He  may  be  found,  I  dars 
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■a7,  to  exaggerate  the  blessing  of  that  mode  of  life  which,  in  pi- 
poTtion  to  our  increasing  activity  and  inl^Iligence,  has  sunll  il 
the  estiniation  of  Protestant  society,  ao  that  we  compare  tlie  whoW 
monkish  firatemity  with  ike  drones  in  a  hive,  an  ignavum  pecD3, 
Thorn  the  other  bees  are  right  in  expelling. 

Thongh  1  shall  never  pretend  to  he  the  translator  of  Petrarch, 
I  recoil  not,  after  writing  his  Life,  from  giving  a  Htnuere  account 
of  the  impression  which  his  poetry  produces  on  my  mind.  I 
have  studied  the  Italian  language  with  assiduity,  though  perhaps 
fit  a  later  period  of  my  life  than  enables  the  ear  to  bepsrfectli/ 
sensitive  to  its  harmony,  for  it  is  in  yonth,  nay,  almost  in  child- 
hood alone,  that  the  melody  and  felicitous  expressions  of  any 
tongue  can  touch  our  deepest  sensibihty ;  but  sml  I  have  studied 
it  with  paing — I  believe  I  can  thoroughly  appreciate  Dante;  I 
can  perceive  much  in  Petrarch  that  is  elevated  and  tender ', 
and  I  approach  the  subject  unconscious  of  the  slightest  splenetio 
pr^udice. 

I  demur  to  caUing  him  the  first  of  modern  poets  who  refined 
and  digni&ed  the  language  of  love.  Dante  had  certainly  set  him 
the  example.  It  is  true  that,  compared  with  his  brothers  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  ui  love-poetry,  he  appears  like  an  Abel  of  purity 
offering  innocent  incense  at  the  side  of  so  many  Cains  making  their 
carnal  sacrifices.  Tibullus  alone  anticipates  his  tenderness.  At 
the  same  time,  while  Petrarch  is  purer  than  those  classical  lovers, 
he  is  never  so  nfttursl  as  they  sometimes  are  when  their  passages 
are  least  objectionable,  and  the  Bun-bnrsts  of  his  real,  mauly,  siid 
natural  human  love  seem  to  me  often  to  come  to  us  struggling 
through  the  clouds  of  Platoniam. 

I  will  not  expatiate  on  the  eiiiieetti  that  may  be  objected  to  in 
many  of  his  sonnets,  for  thev  are  so  often  in  such  close  con- 
nection with  exquinitely  line  uoughts,  that,  in  tearing  away  the 
weed,  we  might  be  in  i&n^r  of  snapping  the  flower. 

I  feel  little  inclined,  besides,  to  dweU  on  Petrarch's  faults  with 
that  feline  dilation  of  vision  which  sees  in  the  dark  what  would 
escape  other  eyes  in  daylight,  for,  if  I  coidd  make  out  the  strongest 
critical  case  against  him,  I  should  still  have  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. "  How  comes  it  tliat  Petrarch's  pnetrf,  in  spite  of  all  these 
fiiulta,  has  been  tlie  favourite  of  the  world  for  nearly  five  hundred 

So  strong  a  regard  for  Petrarch  is  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Italy, 
that  his  renown  has  grown  up  like  an  oak  which  has  reached 
maturity  amidst  the  storms  of  ages,  and  fears  not  decay  from 
revolving  centuries.  One  of  the  hiah  charms  of  his  poetical  lan- 
goage  is  its  pure  and  melting  melody,  a  charm  untransferable  to 
any  more  northern  tongue. 

No  conformation  of  words  wiU  charm  the  ear  unless  they  bring 
silent  thoughts  of  corresponding  sweetness  to  tlie  mind  ;  nor 
Muld  the  most  sonorous,  vapid  verses  be  changed  into  poetry  if 
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they  were  set  to  the  mnHio  of  the  Spheres.  It  is  scareely  necfil- 
HBiy  to  Bay  that  Petrarch  has  intcUei^tual  gra<^cs  of  thought  and 
epiritual  feUciCiea  of  dicdon.  without  which  his  tactics  in  the  mere 
march  of  words  would  be  a  worthless  ekill. 

The  loTe  of  Patrarch  was  inifiplaced,  hut  its  utterance  was  at 
once  so  fervid  a:nd  dehcate.  and  its  enthusiasm  so  enduring,  that 
the  purest  minds  feel  justified  in  ahstracting  from  their  conside- 
Tatian  the  nnhappiness  of  the  attachment,  and  attending  only  to 
its  devout  fldehly.  Among  his  deepest  admirers  we  shall  find 
women  of  virtue  above  suspicion,  who  are  willing  to  foroet  Mb 
Laura  being  married,  or  to  forgive  the  circumstance  for  the  elo- 

Sience  of  his  courtship  and  the  unwavering  faith  of  his  aSuction. 
or  is  this  predilection  for  Petrarch  the  result  of  femtde  vanity 
and  the  mere  love  of  homage.  No ;  it  is  a  wise  instinctive  con- 
aoiouanesB  in  women  that  the  offer  of  love  to  them,  without  enthu- 
aiaam.  refinement,  and  aonttttHcy,  is  of  no  value  at  all.  Without 
these  qualities  iu  their  wooers,  tiiey  are  the  slaves  of  the  stronger 
aex.  It  IS  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  grateful  to  Petrarch 
for  holding  up  the  perfect  image  of  a  lover,  and  tliat  tlioy  regard 
him  as  a  friend  to  that  passion,  on  the  dehcacy  and  constancy  of 
which  the  happiness,  the  must  hallowed  ties,  and  the  very  con- 
tiniunce  of  the  species  depend. 

In  modem  ItaUan  criticism  there  are  two  schools  of  taste,  whose 
respective  partizans  may  be  culled  the  PetrarchisCs  and  the  Dante- 
ists.  The  latter  allege  that  Petrarch's  amatory  poetry,  from  its 
platonic  and  mystic  character,  was  best  suited  to  the  age  of 
cloisters,  of  dreaming  voluptuaries,  and  of  men  living  under 
tyrannical  Governments,  whose  thoughts  and  feelinj^  were  op- 
pressed and  disguised.  The  genius  of  Bante,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  say,  appeals  to  all  that  is  bold  and  natural  in  the  human 
hreaflt,  and  they  trace  the  grand  revival  of  his  popularity  in  oar 
own  times  to  tlie  re-awakened  spirit  of  Uberly.  On  this  side  of  the 
question  the  most  eminent  Italian  scholars  and  poels  are  certainly 
ranged.  The  most  gifted  man  of  that  country  with  whom  I  was 
ever  personally  a<;quainted,  Ugo  Foscolo,  was  a  vehement  Dante- 
ist.  Yet  his  copious  memory  was  well  stored  with  many  a  sonnet 
of  Petrarch,  which  he  could  repeat  hy  heart;  and  with  all  his 
Donteism,  he  infused  the  deepest  tones  of  admiration  into  his 
recitation  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnets. 

And  altogether,  Foscolo,  though  a  cautious,  is  a  candid  admirer 
of  onr  poet.  He  saya.  "  The  harmony,  elegance,  and  perfectioa 
of  his  poetry  are  the  result  of  long  labour;  but  its  original  con- 
ceptions and  pathos  always  sprang  from  the  sudden  inapiralian  of 
a  deep  and  powerful  passion.  By  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  the 
writings  of  Petrarch,  it  may  be  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty  that, 
by  dweUing  perpetually  on  the  same  ideas,  and  by  aUowing  his 
mind  to  prey  incessantly  on  itself,  tlie  nliole  train  af  his  fedings 
and  reflectiuns  acquired  one  strong  character  and  tone,  and,  if 
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hs  waa  ever  able  to  suppress  tliem  for  a  time,  they  retttmed  to 
him  v,ith  iitcreuavd  violence ;  that,  to  trariqiiiUize  this  agitated 
state  of  his  mind,  he,  in  the  first  iu^tance.  cominuuicated  in  a  frue 
and  looat  manner  all  that  he  thoaght  and  felt,  in  Ilia  correspond- 
ence with  Ilia  intimitis  friends :  that  be  afterwards  reduced  tbesa 
narrativea,  with  more  order  and  description,  into  Latin  verse ; 
Uid  that  he,  lastly,  perfected  them  wiUi  a  gruatar  profusion  of 
imagery  and  more  art  in  his  Italian  poetry,  the  composition  of 
which  at  first  served  only,  as  he  frequenOy  says,  to  divert  and 
mitigate  all  hia  afflictions.  We  may  thua  understand  the  perfect 
concord  which  prevails  in  Petrarch's  poetry  between  Nature  and 
Art;  between  Uie  accuracy  of  fact  and  the  magic  of  invention; 
between  depth  and  perapicuity:  between  devouring  passion  and 
calm  meditation.  It  is  preeisely  because  tiie  poetry  of  Petrarch 
originally  sprang  from  the  heart  that  liis  passion  never  aeems  hc- 
titioos  or  cold,  notwithstanding  the  profuse  ornament  of  his  style, 
or  the  metaphysical  elevation  of  his  tlkou(;hts." 

I  quote  Ugo  f  oacolo.  because  he  is  not  only  a  writer  of  strong 
poetic  feeling  as  well  as  philoeopliio  judgment,  but  he  is  pre- 
eminent in  that  Italian  critical  achool  who  see  the  merits  of 
Petnin-h  in  no  exaggerated  light,  but.  on  tlie  whole,  prefer  Dauta 
to  liiin  as  a  poet.  Petrarch's  love-poetry,  Foscolo  remarks,  may 
be  considered  as  the  intermediate  link  between  tliat  of  the  clas- 
Bics  and  the  modems.  *  *  *  *  Petrarch  both  feels  like  the 
ancient  aud  philosophizes  like  the  modern  poets.  Wlien  he 
paints  after  the  manner  of  tlie  classics,  he  is  equal  to  them. 

I  despair  of  ever  seeing  in  Enghsh  verse  a  translation  of  Pe- 
trarch's Italian  poetry  that  shall  bo  adequate  and  popular.  The 
term  adequate,  of  course,  always  apphes  b>  the  translation  of 
genuine  poetry  in  a  subdued  sense.  It  means  tlie  Itest  that  can 
be  expected,  after  making  allowance  for  tliat  escape  of  etherial 
spirit  which  is  inevitable  in  the  transfer  of  poetic  Uioughts  &om 
one  language  to  another.  The  word  popular  is  also  to  be  taken 
in  a  liitiited  meaning  regarding  all  trajislationa.  Cowper's  ballad 
of  John  Gilpin  is  twenty  limes  more  popular  than  liis  Homer; 
vet  the  latter  work  is  deservedly  popular  in  comparison  with  the 
Bulk  of  translations  from  antiquity.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Gary's  Dante ;  it  is,  like  Cowper's  Homer,  as  adequate  and 
popular  as  translated  poetry  can  be  expected  to  be.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  either  of  tlioae  poets  could  have  succeeded  so  well  with  Pe- 
trarch. Lady  Dacre  has  shown  much  grace  and  ingenuity  in 
the  passages  of  our  poet  which  she  has  versijied  ;  but  she  could 
not  tranter  into  English  those  graces  of  Petrarchan  diction, 
which  are  mostly  intransi'erable.  She  could  not  bring  the  Italian 
language  along  with  her. 

Is  not  this,  it  may  be  B^ked,  a  proof  that  Petrarch  is  not  so 
genuine  a  poet  as  Homer  and  Dante,  since  his  chai*m  depends 
upon  the  dehcacies  of  diction  that  evaporate  in  the  transfer  lirom 
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tongue  to  tongne,  more  than  on  hardy  thoughts  that  will  take 
root  in  any  lanf^age  t«  wliich  tJiey  are  tranaplanted.  ?  In  a.  gene- 
ral view.  I  agree  with  tliis  proposition  ;  yet,  wJiat  we  call  ielici- 
hma  diction  can  never  have  a  potent  charm  wlthont  refined 
thoughts,  which,  like  essential  odours,  may  be  too  impoJpahle  to 
bear  transfusion.  Bums  has  the  happiest  imaginable  ScottiBfa. 
dicdon ;  yet,  wlbat  trae  Scotsman  would  bear  to  see  him  iliine  into 
French?  And.  with  the  exception  of  German,  nhat  languaf^ 
has  done  justice  to  ShEikespeare  ? 

The  reader  must  be  a  true  Petrarchiat  who  is  TinoouRcioua  of  b 
Denetal  similarilf  in  tlie  character  of  his  sonnets,  which,  in  the 
long  perusal  of  t^em.  amounts  to  monotony.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  said  that  this  monotonous  similarity  impresses  tlie 
mind  of  Petrarch's  reader  exactly  in  proportion  tollie  slendemess 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poet.  Does  he  approach  Petrarch's 
Bonneta  for  the  first  time,  jhej  wiU  probably  appear  to  him  aU  as 
like  to  each  otlier  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock ;  but,  when  he  becomes 
more  familiar  witli  them,  he  will  perceive  an  interesting  indivi- 
duality in  every  sonnet,  and  wiL  discriminate  their  individual  cha- 
racter as  precisely  as  the  shepherd  can  distinguish  every  single 
sheep  of  Ua  flock  by  its  voice  and  face.  It  wonld  be  ratlier 
tedious  to  pull  ont.  one  by  one,  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  our 
poet's  flock  of  sonnets,  and  to  enumerate  the  varieliea  of  tlieii 
bleat;  and  though,  by  studying  the  subject  half  bis  lifetime,  a 
man  might  classify  them  by  Iheir  main  characteristics,  he  would 
find  them  defy  a  perfect  classification,  as  they  often  blend  different 
gnajities.  Some  of  them  have  a  uniform  expression  of  calm  and 
beautifiil  feeling.  Others  breathe  ardent  and  almost  hopeful 
passion.  Others  a^^ain  show  him  jealous,  despondent,  or  despair- 
ing ;  sometimes  gloomily,  and  sometimes  with  toueliing  resig- 
nation. But  a  great  many  of  them  have  a  mixeil  chiu'Bcter. 
wiiere,  in  tlie  space  of  a  line,  he  passes  from  one  mood  of  mind 
to  anotJier. 

As  an  example  of  pleasing  and  calm  reflection,  I  would  citd 
the  first  of  liis  sonnets,  according  to  tlie  order  in  which  tliey  ere 
nsuslly  printed.  It  is  singular  to  find  it  confessing  the  poet's 
shame  at  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years  spent. 


ITiDiigh  mnKiniii,  now,  n 
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The  following  sonnet  (cxxvi.)  is  such  a  gem  of  Peti'archan  and 
Platonic  homage  to  beauty  that  I  subjoin  my  translation  of  it  with 
the  most  sincere  avowal  of  my  conscious  inability  to  do  it  justice. 

In  what  ideal  world  or  part  of  heaven 

Did  Nature  find  the  model  of  that  face 

And  form,  so  fraui;ht  with  loveliness  and  grace* 

In  which,  to  our  creation,  she  has  given 

Her  prime  proof  of  creative  power  above  ? 

What  fountain  nymph  or  goddess  ever  let 

Such  lovely  tresses  float  of  gold  refined 

Upon  the  breeze,  or  in  a  single  mind. 

Where  have  so  many  virtues  ever  met, 

E*en  though  those  charms  have  slain  my  bosom's  weal  ? 

He  knows  not  love  who  has  not  seen  her  eyes 

Turn  when  she  sweetly  speaks,  or  smiles,  or  sighs. 

Or  how  the  power  of  love  can  hurt  or  heal. 

Sonnet  Ixix.  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  closing 
thought. 

Time  was  her  tresses  by  the  breathing  air 
Were  wreathed  to  many  a  ringlet  golden  bright. 
Time  was  her  eyes  diffused  unmeasured  light, 
Though  now  their  lovely  beams  arc  waxing  rare. 
Her  face  methought  that  hi  its  blushes  show'd 
Compassion,  her  angelic  shape  and  walk. 
Her  voice  that  seem'd  with  Heaven's  own  speech  to  talk  i 
At  these,  what  wonder  that  my  bosom  glow'd ! 
A  living  sun  she  seem'd— a  spirit  of  heaven. 
Those  charms  decline :  but  does  my  passion  ?    No ! 
I  love  not  less— the  slackening  of  tne  bow 
Assuages  not  the  wound  its  shaft  has  given. 

The  following  sonnet  is  remarkable  for  its  last  four  lines  having 
puzzled  all  the  poet's  commentators  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  words  "  Al  man  ond'  io  scrivo  e  fatta  amica,  a  questo  volta.** 
I  agree  with  De  Sade  in  conjecturing  that  Laura  in  receiving 
some  of  his  verses  had  touched  the  hand  that  presented  them,  in 
token  of  her  gratitude.* 

In  solitudes  I've  ever  loved  to  abide 

By  woods  and  streams,  and  shunn'd  the  evil-hearted. 

Who  from  the  path  of  heaven  are  foully  parted ; 

Sweet  T6scany  has  been  to  me  denied. 

Whose  sunny  realms  I  would  have  gladly  haunted. 

Yet  still  the  Sorgue  his  beauteous  hills  among 

Has  lent  auxiliar  murmurs  to  my  song, 

And  echoed  to  the  plaints  my  love  has  chanted. 

Here  triumph 'd,  too,  the  poet's  hand  that  wrote 

These  lines — the  power  of  love  has  witness'd  this. 

Delicious  victory  !  I  know  my  bliss. 

She  knows  it  too— the  saint  on  whom  I  dote. 

Of  Petrarch's  poetry  that  is  not  amatory,  Ugo  Foscolo  says 
with  justice,  that  his  three  political  canzoni,  exquisite  as  they  are 
in  versification  and  style,  do  not  breathe  that  enthiusiasm  which 
opened  to  Pindar's  grasp  all  the  wealth  of  imagination,  all  the 
treasures  of  historic  lore  and  moral  trutli,  to  illustrate  and  dignify 
his  strain.  Yet  the  vigour,  the  arrangement,  and  the  perspicuity 
of  the  ideas  in  these  canzoni  of  Petrarch,  the  tone  of  conviction 
and  melancholy  in  which  the  patriot  upbraids  and  mourns  over 

*  Cercato  ho  sempre  solitarla  vita.— Sonnet  221,  De  Sade,  vol.  ii.  p.   8. 
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hin  connttv.  strike  the  heaxt  with  such  force,  as  to  atone  for  the 
ence  at  grand  and  exuberaitt  imagery,  and  of  tlie  in'eaistible 
letuH  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  tlie  ode. 
'etrarch's  principal  Italian  poem  that  is  not  throivn  into  the 
shape  of  the  sonnet  ia  his  Trionfi,  or  Triumphs,  in  five  parts. 
Thongh  not  consisting  of  sonnets,  however,  it  has  ths  same  amatory 
and  constant  allusiona  to  l^aura  as  tho  gi'eater  part  of  his  poetry. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  recurs  from  time  to  time  to  the  history 
oi  bis  pasaioD,  its  rise,  its  prosresa,  and  ita  end.     For  this  pur- 
pose, he  describes  Imman  life  in  its  successiTe  stages,  omitting  no 
opportimily  of  introducing  his  miatresa  and  himaelf. 

1.  Man  in  his  youthful  state  is  the  slave  of  lore.  2.  As  he 
advances  in  age,  he  feels  tlie  inconveniencea  of  his  amatory  pro- 
pensities, and  endeavours  to  conquer  tliem  by  chastity.  3.  Amidst 
the  victory  which  he  obtains  over  himself,  Death  steps  in,  and 
levels  alihe  the  victor  and  the  vanquiahed.  4.  But  Fame  arrives 
after  death,  and  nialies  nian  as  it  were  hve  again  after  deatli,  and 
Burvive  it  for  ages  by  his  fame.  6.  But  man  even  by  fiune  can- 
not live  for  ever,  if  God  has  not  granted  him  a  happy  existence 
throughoat  eternity.  Thus  Love  triumphs  over  Man ;  Chastity 
triumphs  over  Love  ;  Death  trinmpha  over  both ;  Fame  triumplw 
over  Death ;  Time  triumphs  over  Fame  ;  and  Eternity  triumpha 
over  Time. 

ITie  subordinate  parts  and  imagery  of  the  Trionfi  have  a 
beauty  rather  arabesque  tlian  classical,  and  resembling  the  florid 
tracery  of  the  later  oriental  Gotliic  arclij lecture.  But  tlie  whole 
effect  of  the  poem  is  pleasing,  from  the  general  grandeur  of  its 
design. 

In  summing  up  Petrarch's  character,  moral,  pohtical,  and 
poetical,  I  ahould  not  stint  myself  to  the  equivocal  phrase  used 
by  Tacitus  respecting  Agrjcola:  Bonum  virum  facile  dixerii,  mag- 
num lihenter,  but  slioulii  at  once  claim  for  his  memory  the  titlo 
botli  of  great  and  good.  A  restorer  of  ancient  learning,  a  rescuer 
of  its  treasures  from  obhvion,  a  despiaer  of  many  contemporary 
superstitions,  a  mail,  who,  though  no  reformer  iijmaelf,  certainly 
contributed  to  the  Beformation,  an  Itiilian  patriot  who  was  above 
provincial  partiahtiea,  a  poet  who  still  hvea  in  the  hearts  of  his 
country,  and  who  is  shielded  from  oblivion  by  more  generations 
than  there  were  hides  in  the  sevenfold  sliield  of  Ajax — if  tliis  wa^ 
not  a  great  man,  many  who  are  ao  called  must  bear  the  title  i 


t  a  great 

irthily.  He  was  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  devoted  lover,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  tlie  most  fascinating  beings  that  ever 
existed.  Even  when  his  fiulings  were  admitted,  it  must  still  be 
said  that  even  hit  failing!  leaned  to  virtue'^  tide,  and,  altogether 
ire  may  pronounce  tliat 
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TO  LAUEA   IN   LIFE. 


SONNET  I. 

Vvi,  A'  foeeliaU  in  rime  apar 


tho  in  rhymes  dispersed  the  echoes  hear 
Of  those  sad  sighs  with  which  my  heart  I  fed 
When  early  youth  my  maiy  wauderinga  led, 
Fondly  diverse  from  what  I  now  appear, 
Fluttering  'twist  frantic  hope  and  frantic  feaj. 
From  thoae  by  whom  my  various  style  is  read, 
I  hope,  if  e'er  their  hearts  for  love  have  bled, 
Not  only  pardon,  but  perhaps  a  tear. 
But  now  I  clearly  see  tliat  of  mankind 
Long  time  I  was  the  tale  ;  whence  bitter  thought 
And  self-reproach  with  frequent  blushes  teem ; 
While  of  my  fi'enjy,  shame  the  fruit  I  find, 
And  sad  repentance,  and  the  proof,  dear-bought, 
That  the  world's  joy  is  but  a  flitting  dream. 

Cbasleuoht. 

0  TK,  who  list  in  eeatter'd  verse  the  sound 
Of  all  those  sighs  with  which  my  heart  1  fed. 
When  I,  by  youthful  error  first  misled, 
Unlike  my  present  self  in  heart  was  found ; 
Who  list  the  plaints,  the  reasonings  that  abound 
Throughout  my  song,  by  hopes,  and  vain  griefs  bred; 
If  e'er  true  love  its  influence  o'er  ye  ahed, 
Oh  I  let  your  pity  be  with  pardon  crown 'd. 
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But  now  full  well  I  see  how  to  the  crowd 
For  length  of  time  1  proved  a  public  jest : 
E'en  by  myself  my  folly  is  allow'd  : 
And  of  my  vanity  the  fruit  is  shame, 
Repentance,  and  a  knowledge  strong  imprest. 
That  worldly  pleasure  is  a  passing  dream. 

Ye,  who  may  listen  to  each  idle  strain 
Bearing  those  sighs,  on  which  my  heart  was  ted 
In  life's  first  mom,  by  youthliil  error  led, 
(Far  other  then  from  what  I  now  remain  !) 
That  thus  in  vaiying  numbers  I  complain, 
Numbers  of  sorrow  vain  and  vain  hope  bred. 
If  any  in  love's  lore  be  practised. 
His  pardon, — e'en  his  pity  I  may  obtain : 
But  now  aware  that  to  mankind  my  name 
Too  long  has  been  a  bye-wonl  and  a  scorn, 
I  blush  before  my  own  severer  thought; 
Of  my  past  wanderings  the  sole  fruit  is  shame. 
And  deep  repentance,  of  the  knowledge  bom 
That  all  we  value  m  this  world  is  naught. 


SONNET  II. 

Prr  far  una  Ug^odra  mia  vatdtttn. 

Fob  many  a  crime  at  once  to  make  me  smart, 
And  a  delicious  vengeance  to  oblnin. 
Love  secretly  took  up  his  bow  again, 
As  one  who  acts  the  cunning  coward's  part ; 
My  courage  had  retired  within  my  heart, 
There  to  defend  the  pass  bright  eyes  might  gain; 
When  his  dread  aTcheiy  was  pour'd  amain 
Where  blunted  erst  had  fallen  every  dart. 
Scared  at  the  sudden  brisk  attack,  I  found 
Nor  time,  nor  vigour  to  repel  the  foe 
With  weapons  suited  to  the  dirofiil  need; 
No  kind  protection  of  rough  rising  gi-ound. 
Where  from  defeat  I  might  securely  speed, 
Which  fain  I  would  e'en  now,  but  ah,  no  method  know! 

NOTI. 
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One  sweet  and  signal  vengeance  to  obiam, 
To  punish  in  a  day  ciy  life's  long  crime, 
As  one  who,  bent  on  harm,  waits  place  and  time. 
Love  craftily  took  up  his  bow  again. 
My  virtue  had  retired  to  watch  ray  heart. 
Thence  of  weak  eyes  the  danger  to  rejiell, 
When  momently  a  mortal  blow  there  fell 
Where  blunted  hitherto  dropt  every  dait. 
And  thus,  o'erpower'd  in  that  first  attack, 
She  had  nor  vigour  left  enough,  nor  room 
Even  to  arm  her  for  my  pressing  need. 
Nor  to  the  steep  and  painful  mountain  back 
To  draw  me,  safe  and  scathJess  from  that  doom, 
Whence,  though  alas !  too  weak,  she  fain  had  freed 

Maccreoob. 

SONNET  III. 
Era  'I  giamo  cli'  al  lol  si  leoloraro. 

TwA3  on  the  mom,  when  heaven  its  blessed  ray 
In  pity  to  its  suffering  master  veil'd. 
First  did  I,  Lady,  to  your  beauty  yield. 
Of  your  victorious  eyes  th'  unguai'ded  prey. 
Ah  !  little  reck'd  I  that,  on  such  a  day. 
Needed  against  Love's  arrows  any  shield; 
And  trod,  securely  trod,  the  fatal  £eld  : 
Whence,  with  the  world's,  began  my  heart's  dismay. 
On  every  side  Love  found  his  victim  bare. 
And  through  mine  eyes  tranafix'd  my  throbbiiij;  heart 
Those  eyes,  which  now  with  constant  sorrows  liow  : 
But  poor  the  triumph  of  his  boasted  art, 
"Who  thus  could  pierce  a  naked  youth,  nor  dare 
To  you  in  armour  mail'd  even  to  display  his  bow  ! 

Wran^ 

TwAs  on  the  blessed  morning  when  the  snn 
In  pity  to  our  Maker  hid  his  light. 
That,  unawares,  the  captive  I  was  won. 
Lady,  of  your  bright  eyes  which  chaiu'd  me  quite; 
That  seem'd  to  me  no  time  against  the  blows 
Of  love  to  make  defence,  to  frame  relief : 
Secure  and  unsuspecting,  thus  my  woes 


PETRAltCH. 


Sate  their  commen cement  from  the 

Love  found  me  feeble  Clien  and  fenceless  all, 

Open  the  way  and  easy  to  my  heart 

Through  eyes,  where  since  my  sorrows  ebb  and  flow 

But  tberein  was,  metbinks,  his  triuinph  small, 

On  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  strike  his  dart, 

Yet  hide  from  you  bo  strong  bis  very  bOw.        Macgi 

'  SONNET  IV. 

QadcK  it\jiniUi  prmrideiwi  erf  arte. 


grief.  ^H 


He  that  with  wisdom,  goodness,  power  divint 
Did  ample  Nature's  perfect  book  design, 
Adom'd  thifi  beauteous  world,  and  those  above. 
Kindled  fierce  Mars,  and  soften 'd  milder  Jove: 
When  seen  on  earth  the  shadows  to  fulfill 
Of  the  less  volume  which  conceal'd  his  will, 
Took  John  and  Peter  from  their  homely  cai-e, 
And  made  them  pillars  of  his  temple  fair. 
Nor  in  imperial  tiome  would  He  be  bom. 
Whom  servile  Judnli  yet  received  with  scorn : 
"E'en  Bethlehem  could  ber  infant  King  disown. 
And  the  rude  manger  was  bis  early  throne. 
Victorious  sufferings  did  his  pomp  display, 
Kor  other  chariot  or  triumphal  way. 
At  once  by  Heaven's  example  and  decree. 
Such  honour  waits  on  such  humility.  Basil  Kenkkt. 

The  High  Eternal,  in  whose  works  supreme 
The  Master's  vast  creative  power  bath  spoke; 
At  whose  command  each  circling  sphere  awoke, 
Jove  mildly  rose,  and  Mars  with  fiercer  beam  : 
To  earth  He  come,  to  ratify  the  scheme 
Eeveal'd  to  us  through  prophecy's  dark  cloak. 
To  sound  redemption,  speak  man's  fallen  yoke ; 
He  chose  the  humblest  for  that  heavenly  theme. 
But  He  conferr'd  not  on  imperial  Bome 
His  birth's  renown ;  He  chose  a  lowlier  sky, — 
To  stand,  through  Him,  the  proudest  spot  on  earth  t 
And  now  doth  shine  within  its  humble  bome 
A  star,  that  doth  each  other  so  outvie, 
That  grateful  nature  hails  its  lovely  birth.  Wollaston, 


I 


Who  show'd  such  infinite  providence  aiid  skill 
In  hia  eternal  government  divine, 
Who  launch'd  the  spheres,  gave  sun  and  moon  to  si 
And  brightest  wonders  the  dark  void  to  fill; 
On  earth  who  came  the  Scriptures  to  maint^n. 
Which  for  long  years  the  truth  had  buried  yet, 
Took  John  and  Peter  from  the  fisher's  net 
And  gave  to  each  his  pFwt  in  the  heavenly  reign. 
He  for  his  birth  fair  Eume  preferr'd  not  then, 
But  lowly  Bethlehem ;  thus  o'er  proudest  atat« 
He  ever  loves  hmnilily  to  raiae. 
Now  rises  iVom  small  spot  like  sun  again, 
Whom  Nature  hails,  the  place  grows  bright  and  great 
Which  birth  so  heavenly  to  our  earth  displays,  MlcoitEaoB 

I  SONNET  V, 

Quanie  ID  mora  i  aoapt'ri  a  cMaraar  noi. 

Is  sighs  when  I  oulbreathe  jour  cheriRh'd  name. 
That  name  which  love  has  writ  upon  my  heart, 
LADd  instantly  upon  my  doting  tongue, 
At  the  first  thought  of  its  sweet  sound,  is  heard ; 
Your  EEgal  state,  which  I  encounter  next. 
Doubles  my  valour  in  that  high  emprize  : 
But  TAcil  ends  the  word ;  your  pruiae  to  tell 
Is  fitting  load  for  better  backs  than  mine. 
Thus  all  who  call  you,  by  the  name  itself, 
Are  taught  at  once  to  LAUd  and  to  REvere, 
O  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  esteem  ! 

IBave  that  perchanue  Apollo  may  disdain 
That  mortal  tongue  of  his  immortal  boughs 
Should  ever  so  presume  as  e'en  to  speak.  A 

SONNET  VI. 
I  SI  Iratiala  i  'I  folk  mio  rfesio. 

So  watward  now  my  will,  and  so  unwise, 
To  follow  her  who  turns  from  me  in  flight. 
And,  from  love's  fetters  free  hersell  and  light. 
Before  my  slow  aod  shackled  motion  flies. 


That  less  it  lists,  the  more  my  sighs  and  cries  ^^^| 

Would  point  where  passes  the  safe  path  and  right,  ^^^| 

Nor  aught  avaih  to  check  or  to  escite,  ^^^H 

For  Love's  own  nature  uttrh  and  spuv  defies.  ^^^H 

Thus,  when  perforce  the  bridle  he  has  won,  ^^^^H 

And  helpless  at  his  mercy  I  remain,  ^^^^| 

I  Against  my  will  he  speeds  me  to  mine  end  ^^^ 
"Neath  yon  cold  laurel,  whose  false  boughs  upon 
Hauga  Che  harsh  fruit,  which,  tasted,  spreads  (he  pain     / 
X  sou^it  to  stay,  and  mars  where  it  should  mend. 

My  tameless  will  doth  recklessly  pursue  ,    ^|H 

Her,  who,  unshackled  by  love's  heavy  chain,  ^^^| 

Flies  swiftly  from  its  chase,  whilst  I  in  vain  ^^H 

ikii..  ^_<i. u   ; ^^^^1 


Against  my  will  he  speeds  me  to  mine  end 

"Neath  yon  cold  laurel,  whose  false  boughs  upon 

Hangs  the  harsh  fruit,  which,  tasted,  spreads  (he  pain     / 

X  sou^it  to  stay,  and  mars  where  it  should  mend. 

Macuregob^ 
My  tameless  will  doth  recklessly  pursue 
L  Her,  who,  unshackled  by  love's  heavy  chain, 
I  Flies  swiftly  from  its  chase,  whilst  I  in  vain 

My  fetter'd  journey  pantingly  renew; 

The  safer  track  1  offer  to  its  view. 

But  hopeless  is  my  power  to  restrain. 

It  rides  regardless  of  the  spur  or  rein ; 

Love  makes  it  soum  the  hand  that  would  suhdue. 

The  triumph  won,  the  bridle  all  its  own, 

Without  one  curb  I  stand  within  its  power, 

And  my  destruction  helplessly  presaf,'e  ; 

It  guides  me  to  that  laurel,  ever  known, 

To  all  who  seek  the  healing  of  its  flower. 

To  aggravate  the  wound  it  should  assuage.        Wollaston 


SONNET  VII. 

id  30(0  e  7  aOHno  e  C  azioie  } 
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ToRK  is  each  virtue  from  its  earthly  throne 
By  sloth,  intemperance,  and  voluptuous  ease  ; 
E'en  nature  deviates  from  har  wonted  ways. 
Too  much  the  slave  of  vicious  custom  grown. 
Far  hence  is  every  light  celestial  gone. 
That  guides  mankbd  through  life's  perplexing  n 
And  those,  whom  Helicon's  sweet  waters  please. 
From  mocking  crowds  receive  w.ntempt  (done. 
Who  now  would  laiwel,  my  rile- wreaths  obtain  ? 
Iiet  want,  let  shame.  Philosophy  altend  1 
Cries  the  base  world,  intent  on  sordid  gain. 


TMiat  though  thy  favourite  path  be  trod  by  few ; 

I.el  it  but  urge  tliee  more,  dear  gentle  irieiid '. 

Thy  great  design  of  glory  to  pursue.  Asos.  ] 

Intemperasoe,  slumber,  and  the  alothfiil  doira 
Have  chased  each  virtue  from  ibis  world  away; 
Hetice  is  our  nature  neai-ly  led  astray 
From  its  due  course,  by  habitude  o'erthrown ; 
Those  kindly  lights  of  heaven  so  dim  ate  grown, 
Which  shed  o'er  human  life  instruction's  ray ; 
That  him  with  scornful  wonder  they  survey, 
Who  would  draw  forth  the  stream  of  Helicon. 
"  Whom  doth  the  laurel  please,  or  myrtle  now  ? 
Naked  and  poor.  Philosophy,  art  thou  I " 
The  worthless  crowd,  intent  on  lucre,  cries. 
Few  on  thy  chosen  road  will  thee  attend ; 
Yet  let  it  more  incite  thee,  gentle  friend, 
To  prosecute  thy  high-conceived  eniprize.  ] 

SONNET  Vni. 

A  pii  lU  colli  ow  la  belta  irata. 


Beneath  the  verdant  hiUa — where  the  fuir  vest 
Of  earthly  mould  tirst  took  the  Lady  dear, 
Who  him  that  sends  us.  feather'd  captivei,  here 
Awakens  often  from  his  tearful  rest — 
Lived  we  in  freedom  and  in  quiet,  blest 
With  everything  which  life  below  might  chf — , 
No  foe  suspecting,  harass'd  by  no  fear 
That  aught  our  wanderings  ever  could  molest ; 
Em  snatch 'd  from  that  serener  life,  and  thrown 
To  the  low  wretched  state  we  here  endure. 
One  comfort,  short  of  death,  survives  alone : 
Vengeance  upon  our  captor  full  and  sure  1 
Who,  slave  himself  at  others'  power,  remains 
Pent  in  worse  prison,  bound  by  sterner  chains. 

Ma  CO  BBS  OR. 

Beneath  those  very  hills,  where  beauty  threw 
Her  mantle  first  o'er  that  earth-motdded  fair, 
Who  oft  from  sleep,  while  shedding  many  a  tear. 
Awakens  him  that  sends  us  imto  you. 
Our  lives  in  peaceful  new  and  freedom  flew. 
E'en  as  all  creatures  wi-=li  ivho  hold  life  dear; 


M 

re  brcught,  .^^^H 
□ere  ^^^| 


Nor  deem'd  we  aught  could  in  its  course  come  n 
■Whence  to  our  wanderings  danger  might  ai 
But  from  the  wretched  state  to  which  we  'ri 
Leaving  another  with  sereneness  fraught, 
Nay,  e'en  from  death,  one  comfort  we  obtain 
That  vengeance  follows  him  who  sent  us  here  ; 

Another'a  utmost  thraldom  doomed  to  hear,  

Bound  he  now  lies  with  a  sliU  stronger  chain.  Nott, 

SONNET  IX. 

Qitando  'tpianela  cite  dislitiffae  r  oi-e. 

Wben  the  great  planet  which  directs  the  hours 
To  dwell  with  Taurus  from  the  North  is  borne, 
Such  virtue  rays  from  each  enkindled  horn, 
Bai-e  beauty  instantly  all  nature  dowers  ; 

*TJor  this  alone,  which  meets  our  sight,  that  flowers 
Eichly  the  upland  and  the  vale  adorn, 
But  Earth's  cold  womh,  else  lustreless  and  lorn, 

^  quick  and  warm  with  vivifying  powers, 

■  Till  herbs  and  fruits,  like  these  I  send,  are  rife. 
— So  she,  a  sun  amid  her  fellow  fair. 
Shedding  the  rays  of  her  bright  eyes  on  me. 
Thoughts,  acts,  and  words  of  love  wakes  into  life— 
But,  ah  !  for  me  is  no  new  Spring,  nor  e'er, 

■  Smile  they  on  whom  she  will,  again  can  be.      MACfiKEGOR. 
WiiEN  Taurus  in  his  house  doth  Phcebus  keep, 

There  pours  so  bright  a  virtue  from  his  crest 
That  Nature  wakes,  and  stands  in  beauty  drest, 
vThe  flow'ring  meadows  start  with  joy  from  sleep  : 
Nor  they  alone  rejoice^  earth's  bosom  deep 
(Though  not  one  beam  illumes  her  night  of  rest) 
Besponsive  smiles,  and  from  her  fruitful  breast 
Gives  forth  her  treasures  for  her  sons  to  reap. 
^T^hus  she,  who  dwells  amid  her  sex  a  sun, 

t  Shedding  tipon  my  soul  her  eyes'  fuU  light. 
Each  thought  creates,  each  deed,  each  word  of  love  • 
But  though  my  heart's  proud  mastery  she  hath  won 
Alas !  widiin  me  dwells  eternal  night : 
My  spirit  ne'er  Spring's  genial  biealh  doth  prove. 
Wor.i-nSTos, 


n 


SONNET  X. 

Qlfrriosa  Colonna,  in  cut  t  a^ 
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Globious  Colonna  !  still  the  strengtli  and  stay 
Of  our  best  hopeB,  and  the  great  Latin  name 
Whom  power  could  never  from  ihe  true  right  way 
Seduce  by  flatteiy  or  by  terror  tame  : 
No  palace,  theatres,  nor  arches  here. 
But,  in  their  stead,  the  fir,  llie  beeeh,  and  pine        V 
Oo  the  green  sward,  with  the  fair  mountain  near 
Paced  to  and  fro  by  poet  friend  of  thine ; 
Thus  unto  heaven  the  soul  from  earth  is  caught; 
While  Philomel,  who  sweetly  to  the  shade 
The  livelong  night  her  desolate  lot  complains, 
Fills  the  soft  heart  with  many  an  amorous  thought ; 
— Ah  I  why  is  so  rare  good  imperfect  ninde 
While  severed  from  us  still  my  lord  remains.    Macgbegob. 

Glomoub  Colonna  1  thou,  the  Latins'  hope. 
The  proud  Bupporter  of  our  lofty  name. 
Thou  hold'at  thy  path  of  virtue  still  the  same. 
Amid  the  Ihnnderings  of  Rome's  Jove — the  Pope. 
Not  here  do  human  structures  interlope 
The  fir  to  rival,  or  the  pine-trees  claim, 
The  soul  may  revel  in  poetic  flame 
Upon  yon  mouut^n's  gi'een  and  gentle  slope. 
And  thus  from  earth  to  heaven  the  spirit  soars, 
Whilst  Philomel  her  tale  of  woe  repeals 
Amid  the  sympathising  shades  of  night, 
Thus  through  man's  breast  love's  cuirent  sweetly  pours ; 
Yet  still  thine  absence  half  the  joy  defeats, — 
Alasl  my  friend,  why  dim  such  radiant  light? 

WoLi.AST(nr;f 

BALLATA  I. 

Lnisare  il  veto  o  per  mle  o  per  orabra. 

Never  thy  veil,  in  sun  or  in  the  shade, 
Lady,  a  moment  I  have  seen 
Quitted,  since  of  my  heart  the  queen 
Mine  eyes  confessing  thee  my  heart  betray'd. 


10  PETE  ARCH. 

While  my  enamour'd  thoughts  I  kept  conceal' 
Those  fond  vain  hopes  bj  which  1  die. 
In  tliy  Bweet  features  kindness  beam'd 

inged  was  the  gentle  language  of  thine 
Soon  as  my  foolish  heart  itself  reveal'd  ; 
And  all  that  mildness  which  I  changeles) 
All,  all  withdrawn  which  most  my  soul  esteem  d. 
Tet  still  the  veil  1  must  obey, 
Which,  whatsoe'er  the  aspect  of  the  day, 
Thine  eyes'  fair  radiance  hides,  ray  life  to  ovt 
( 
Whbbefobb,  my  unkind  fair  one.  say, 
Whether  the  snu  fierce  darts  bis  ray. 
Or  whether  gloom  o'erspreads  the  sky, 
That  envious  veil  is  ne'er  thrown  by  ; 
Though  well  you  read  my  heart,  and  knew 

w  much  I  long'd  your  charms  to  view? 
While  I  conoeal'd  each  tender  thought. 
That' my  fond  mind's  destruction  wrought, 
Your  face  with  pity  sweetly  shone ; 
But,  when  love  made  my  passion  known. 
Your  sunny  locks  were  seen  no  more. 
Nor  smiled  your  eyes  as  heretofore ; 
Behind  a  jealous  cloud  retired 
Those  beauties  which  I  most  admired. 
And  shall  a  veil  thus  rule  my  fate? 
O  cruel  veil,  that  whether  heat 
Or  cold  be  felt,  art  doom'd  to  prove 
Fatal  to  me,  shadowing  the  lights  I  love  ! 

SONNET  Xr. 

Se  la  mia  tfita  dalC  aspro  tortnenlo. 


eye  ^^M 

ieem'd —       ^^H 


If  o'er  each  hitter  pang,  each  hidden  throe 
Sadly  triumphant  I  my  years  drag  on. 
Till  even  the  radiance  of  those  eyes  is  gone, 
Iiady,  which  star-like  now  illume  thy  brow  ; 
And  silver'd  are  those  locks  of  golden  glow, 
And  wreaths  and  robes  of  green  aside  are  throvra, 
And  from  thy  cheek  those  hues  of  beauty  flown, 
Which  check'd  so  long  the  u 


Haply  my  bolder  tongue  may  then  reveal 
The  bosom'd  annais  of  my  heart's  fierce  fire, 
The  martyr- throb  a  that  now  in  night  I  veil : 
And  should  the  chill  Time  frown  on  young  Desirt 
Still,  still  some  late  remorse  that  breast  may  feel. 
And  heave  a  tardy  sigh— ere  love  with  lil'e  expire 

Wbanoraw. 
Ladt,  if  grace  to  me  so  long  be  lent 
From  love's  sharp  tyranny  and  trials  keen. 
Ere  my  last  days,  in  life's  far  vale,  are  seen, 
To  know  of  thy  bright  eyes  the  lustre  spent, 
The  fine  gold  of  thy  hair  with  silyer  sprent, 
Neglected  the  gay  wreaths  and  robes  of  green. 
Pale,  too,  and  thin  the  face  which  made  me,  e'en 
'Gainst  injury,  slow  and  timid  to  lament : 
Then  will  I,  for  such  boldness  love  would  give, 
Lay  bare  my  secret  heart,  in  martyr's  fire 
Years,  days,  and  hours  that  yet  has  known  to  live  ; 
And,  though  tlie  time  then  suit  not  fair  desire, 
At  least  there  may  arrive  to  my  long  grief. 
Too  iate  of  tender  sighs  the  poor  relief.  Macohegob. 

SONNET  XII. 

Qiuivdo  fra  P  altre  doiiae  ad  ora  ad  ora. 


Thboked  on  her  angel  brow,  when  Love  displays 
His  radiant  form  among  all  other  fair. 
Far  as  eclipsed  their  choicest  charms  appear, 
I  feel  beyond  its  wont  ray  passion  blaae. 
And  still  I  bless  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place, 
When  firat  bo  high  mine  eyes  I  dared  to  rear ; 
And  say,  "  Fond  heart,  thy  gratitude  declare, 
if  That  then  thou  had'st  the  privilege  to  gaze. 
yjl  'Twas  she  msph-ed  the  tender  thought  of  love, 
•  V  Which  points  to  heaven,  and  teaches  to  despise 
\i  The  earthly  vanities  that  others  prize : 

She  gave  the  soul's  light  grace,  which  to  the  skies 
Bids  ihee  straight  onward  in  the  right  path  move  ; 
Whence  buoy'd  by  hope  e'en  now  1  soar  to  worliis  above." 
Wkakgham 
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19  PETRARCH. 

When  Love,  whose  proper  throne  is  that  sweet  fao 
At  times  escorts  her  'mid  the  sisters  fair, 
Aa  their  each  beauty  is  than  here  less  rare. 
So  swells  Id  me  the  fond  desire  apace. 
I  bless  the  hour,  the  season  and  the  place. 
So  high  and  heavenward  when  my  eyes  could  dare  ; 
And  ».ij :  "  My  heart !  in  grateful  memory  bear 
This  lofty  honour  and  surpassing  grace  : 
i'rom  her  descends  the  teuder  truthful  thought, 
Which  follow  d,  hlisa  supreme  shall  thee  repay, 
Who  spurn 'st  [he  vanities  that  win  the  crowd : 
From  her  that  gentle  graceful  love  is  caught. 
To  heaven  which  leads  thee  by  the  right-hand  way, 
And  crowns  e'en  here  with  hopes  both  pure  and  proud." 

^___^  MAceaEOOH. 


EALLATA  TI. 


Is  wearied  eyes  !  while  looking  thus 
On  that  fair  fatal  face  to  us, 

wise,  be  hiief,  for— hence  my  sighs — 
Already  Love  our  bliss  denies. 
Death  only  can  the  amorous  track 
Shut  from  my  thoughts  which  leads  them  hack 
To  the  sweet  port  of  all  their  weal ; 
But  lesser  objects  may  conceal 
Our  light  from  you,  that  meaner  far 
In  virtue  and  perfection  are. 
Wherefore,  poor  eyes  !  ere  yet  appears. 
Already  nigh,  the  time  of  tears. 
Now,  after  long  privation  past. 
Look,  and  some  comfort  take  at  last.  M. 

SONNET  SIIL 

/o  nf  rimlgo  indietra  a  eiaieun  ptata. 
ON  qtnTTnia  lauka. 
Wtth  weary  frame  which  painfully  1  bear, 
I  look  behind  me  at  each  onwai'd  pace. 
And  then  take  comfort  from  your  native  uir, 
Which  lollowing  funs  my  melancholy  face; 


I 


D  LADHA   JN  LIFE. 

The  far  way.  ray  frail  life,  the  cherish'd  fair 
Whom  Urns  I  leave,  as  then  my  thoughts  retrace 
I  fix  my  feet  in  silent  pale  despair, 
And  on  the  earth  my  tearful  eyes  abase. 
At  times  a  doubt,  too,  rises  on  my  woes, 
"  How  ever  can  this  weak  and  wasted  frame 
Live  from  life's  spirit  and  one  source  alar  ?" 
Love's  answer  aooii  the  truth  foi^otien  shows — 
"  This  high  pure  privilege  true  lovers  claim. 
Who  from  mere  human  feelings  franchised  are  ! " 

Macobegoi 
I  LOOS  behind  each  step  I  onward  trace. 
Scarce  able  to  support  my  wearied  frame. 
Ah,  wretched  me  I  I  pantingly  ejiclaim, 
And  from  her  atmosphere  new  strength  embrace  ; 
I  think  on  her  I  leave — my  heart's  best  grace — 
My  lengthen 'd  journey — life's  capricious  flame — 
I  pause  in  withering  fear,  with  purpose  tame. 
Whilst  down  my  cheek  tears  quick  each  other  chase. 
My  doubting  heart  thus  questions  in  my  grief: 
"  Whence  comes  it  that  existence  thou  canst  know 
When  from  thy  spirit  thou  dost  dwell  entire  ?" 
Love,  holy  Love,  my  heart  then  answers  brief: 
"  Such  piivilege  I  do  on  all  bestow 
Who  feed  my  flame  with  nought  of  earthly  fire  I " 

WOLLASTOl^ 

BONNET  XIV. 

Mtmein  'I  veechierel  caniUo  e  bianat. 


The  palmer  bent,  with  locks  of  silver  gray. 
Quits  tlie  sweet  spot  where  he  has  pass'd  his  years. 
Quits  his  poor  family,  whose  anxious  fears 
P^nt  the  loved  father  fainting  on  his  way ; 
And  trembling,  on  his  aged  limbs  slow  borne. 
In  these  last  days  that  close  his  earthly  course, 
He,  in  his  soul's  strong  purpose,  finds  new  force. 
Though  weak  with  age,  though  by  long  ti-avel  worn: 
Thus  reaching  Borne,  led  on  by  pious  love. 
He  seeks  the  image  of  that  Saviour  Lord 
Whom  soon  he  hopes  to  meet  in  bliss  above : 


H  PETBABCH 

80,  oft  in  other  forms  I  seek  to  trace 

Some  charm,  that  to  my  heait  may  jet  afford 

A  faint  resemblance  of  thy  matchless  grace.  Da(  aK 

As  parts  the  aged  pilgrim,  worn  and  gray, 
From  the  dear  spot  his  life  where  he  had  spent. 
From  his  poor  family  by  sorrow  rent, 
Whose  love  still  feara  him  fainting  in  decay  : 
Thence  dragging  heavily,  an  life's  last  day. 
His  suffering  frame,  on  pious  journey  bent. 
Pricking  with  earnest  prayers  his  good  intent 
Though  bow'd  with  years,  and  weary  with  the  way. 
He  reaches  Eoma,  still  following  his  desire 
The  likeness  of  his  Xiord  on  earth  to  see. 
Whom  yet  he  hopes  in  heaven  above  to  meet; 
So  I,  too,  seek,  nor  in  the  fond  quest  tire, 
Lddy.  in  other  fair  if  aught  there  he 
That  faintly  may  recall  thy  beauties  sweet.         Macgbegob 

SONNET  XV.  ~ 

Pioronmi  amarc  lagriine  dal  visa. 

Down  my  cheeks  bitter  tears  incessant  rain. 
And  my  heart  struggles  with  convulsive  sighs. 
When,  Laura,  upon  you  I  turn  my  eyes. 
For  whom  the  world's  allurements  I  disdain. 
But  when  I  see  that  gentle  smile  again. 
That  modest,  sweet,  and  tender  smile,  arise. 
It  pours  on  every  sense  a  blest  smprise ; 
Lost  in  delight  is  all  my  torturing  pain. 
Too  soon  tliis  heavenly  transport  sinks  and  dies : 
When  all  thy  soothing  charms  my  fate  removes 
At  thy  departure  from  my  ravish 'd  view. 
To  that  sole  refiige  its  firm  faith  approves 
My  spirit  from  my  ravish'd  bosom  flies, 
And  wing'd  with  fond  remembrance  follows  yon. 
Cape 

Tears,  bitter  tears  adowa  my  pale  cheek  rain. 
Bursts  from  mine  anguish 'd  breast  a  storm  of  sighs, 
Whene'er  on  you  I  turn  my  passionate  eyes. 
For  whom  alone  this  bright  world  I  disthuo. 
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True  1  to  my  ardent  wishes  and  old  pain 

That  mild  sweet  smile  a  peaceful  balm  supplies, 

Bescues  me  frum  the  martyr  £re  tfaat  tries, 

Rapt  and  intent  on  you  whilst  I  remain  ; 

Thus  in  your  presence- — but  my  spirits  freeze 

When,  ushering  with  fond  acta  a  warm  adieu. 

My  fatal  stars  from  hfe's  quench 'd  heaveu  decay. 

My  sout  released  at  last  wiih  Love's  apt  keys 

But  issues  from  my  heart  to  follow  you, 

Nor  tears  itself  without  much  thought  away.    Macgregob 


H  SOXNET  XVI. 

H  QuaiuT  ID  nm  tutto  vuUa  in  qudla  parte. 

When  1  reflect  and  turn  me  to  that  port 
Whence  my  sweet  lady  beam'd  in  purest  light. 
And  in  my  inmost  thought  remains  that  light 
Which  bums  me  and  consumes  in  every  part, 
I,  who  yet  dread  lest  from  my  heart  it  part 
And  see  at  hand  the  end  of  this  my  light, 
Go  lonely,  like  a  man  deprived  of  light, 
Ignorant  where  to  go  ;  whence  to  depart. 
Thus  flee  I  from  the  stroke  which  lays  me  dead. 
Yet  flee  not  with  sucli  speed  but  that  desire 
Follows,  companion  of  my  flight  alone. 
Silent  I  go  ; — but  these  my  words,  though  dead, 
Others  would  cause  to  weep— this  I  desire,  ' 

That  I  may  weep  and  waste  myself  alone.       Capel  LoffI 

Whek  all  my  mind  I  turn  to  the  one  part 
Where  sheds  my  lady's  face  its  beauteous  light. 
And  lingers  in  my  loving  thought  the  light 
That  bums  and  racks  within  me  ev'ry  part, 
I  from  my  heart  who  fear  that  it  may  part, 
And  see  the  near  end  of  my  single  light, 
Go,  as  a  hiind  man,  groping  without  light. 
Who  knows  not  where  yet  presses  to  depart. 
Thus  from  the  blows  which  ever  wish  me  dead 
I  flee,  hut  not  so  sniftly  that  desire 
Ceases  to  come,  as  is  its  wont,  with  me. 


Silent  I  move  :  for  accents  of  the  dead 
Would  melt  the  general  age  :  and  I  desire 
That  sighs  and  tears  should,  only  fall  fmm  mi 


SONNET  XVII. 


lo  di  si  altera. 


Cbbatubes  there  are  in  life  of  such  keen  sight 
That  no  defence  they  need  from  noonday  sun, 
And  others  dazzled  by  excess  of  light 
Who  issue  not  ahroad  till  day  is  done. 
And,  with  weak  fondness,  some  because  'tis  bright, 
Who  in  the  dealh-flame  for  enjoyment  run, 
Thus  proving  theirs  a  different  virtue  quite — 
Alas !  of  this  last  liind  myself  am  one ; 
For,  of  this  fair  the  splendour  to  regard, 

m  but  weak  and  ill— against  late  hours 
And  darkness  gath'ring  round — myself  to  ward. 
Wherefore,  with  tearful  eyes  of  failing  powers, 
My  desUny  condemns  me  still  to  turn 
Where  following  faster  I  but  fiercer  bum.  MAca: 


BONNET  XVIII. 

Vergognando  talor  ch'  ancor  ei  t 


Abhamet)  sometimes  thy  beauties  should  remain 
As  yet  unsung,  sweet  lady,  in  my  rhyme  ; 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recaU  the  time, 
Pleasing  as  none  shall  ever  please  again. 
But  no  fit  polish  cem  my  verse  attain, 

t  mine  is  slrength  to  try  the  task  sublime : 
My  genius,  measuring  its  power  to  climb. 
From  such  attempt  doth  prudently  refrain. 
Full  oft  I  oped  my  lips  to  chant  thy  name; 
Then  in  mid  utterance  the  lay  was  lost: 
But  say  what  muse  can  dare  so  bold  a  flight? 
Full  oft  I  strove  in  measure  to  indite  ; 
But  ah,  the  pen,  the  hand,  the  vein  I  boast, 
At  once  were  vanquish'd  by  the  mighty  theme,' 
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TO    LACBA    IN    UFE.  17  I 

Ashamed  at  times  tliat  I  am  silent,  yet, 
Lady,  though  your  rare  beauties  prompt  my  rhyme, 
When  first  I  saw  thee  I  recall  the  time 
Such  as  ogam  no  other  can  he  met. 
But,  witli  such  buithen  on  my  shoulders  set. 
My  mind,  its  frailty  feeling,  cannot  climb, 
And  sfarlnlis  alike  from  polish 'd  and  sublime. 
While  my  vain  utterance  frozen  terrors  let 
Often  already  have  I  suught  to  sing, 
But  midway  in  ray  breast  the  voice  was  atay'd. 
For  ah  !  so  high  what  praise  may  ever  spring  ? 
And  oft  have  I  the  tender  verse  essayd, 
But  still  in  vain  ;  pen.  hrtuiJ,  and  intellect 
lu  the  first  effoit  conquer'd  are  and  check'd.      MAcoRKiioB. 


SONNET  XIX. 
Ifille  Jiate,  o  dolce  mitt  gtur, 


nes,.aKeet  warrior,  have  I  tried, 
Proifering  my  heait  to  thee,  some  peace  to  gain 
From  those  bright  eyes,  hut  still,  ^aa !  in  vain, 
Tu  such  low  level  stoops  not  thy  chaste  pride. 
If  others  seek  the  love  thus  thrown  aside, 
Vain  were  their  hopes  and  labours  to  obtain ; 
The  heart  thou  spumest  I  alike  disdain, 
To  thee  displeasmg,  'tis  hy  me  denied. 
But  if,  discarded  thus,  it  £nd  not  thee 
Its  joyless  exile  willing  to  befriend, 
Alone,  untaught  at  others'  will  to  wend. 
Soon  from  life's  weary  burden  will  it  flee. 
How  heavy  then  the  guilt  to  both,  but  more 
To  thee,  for  thee  it  did  the  most  adore.  Macoheook 

A  THOUSAND  times,  sweet  warrior,  to  obtain 
Peace  with  those  beauteous  eyes  I've  vainly  tried. 
Proffering  my  heart;  but  with  that  lofty  pride 
To  bend  your  looks  so  lowly  you  refrain  : 
Expects  a  stranger  fair  that  heart  to  gain. 
In  frail,  fallacious  hopes  will  she  confide  : 
It  never  more  to  me  can  be  allied ; 
Since  what  you  scorn,  dear  lady,  I  disdain. 


n 

^L  But  guilty  you  the  most,  for  you  it  most  doth  love .     Nott  ' 


IS  PETKABCH. 

In  its  sad  exile  if  no  aid  you  lend, 
Banish "d  by  me  ;  and  it  can  neither  stay 
Alone,  nor  yet  another's  call  obey  ; 
Its  vital  course  must  hasten  to  its  end  : 
Ah  me.  how  guilty  then  we  both  should  proi 
L  But  guilty  you  the  most,  for  you  it  most  doth  love .     Nott 
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SESTINA  .1. 

A  gwdunqve  ammaU  alherga  in  ffrro. 

To  every  animal  that  dwells  on  earth, 
Except  to  those  which  have  in  hate  the  sun, 
Their  time  of  labour  ia  while  lasts  the  day ; 
But  when  high  heaven  relumes  its  thousand  stars. 
This  seeks  his  hut,  and  that  its  native  wood, 
Each  Unds  repose,  at  least  until  the  dawn. 

But  I,  when  fresh  and  fair  begins  the  dawn 

To  chase  the  lingering  shades  that  cloak'd  the  earth. 

Wakening  the  animals  in  every  wood, 

No  truce  to  sorrow  find  while  rolls  the  sun ; 

And,  when  again  I  see  the  glistening  stars, 

Btill  wander,  weeping,  wishing  lor  the  day. 

When  sober  evening  chases  the  bright  day. 
And  this  our  darkness  makes  for  others  dawn, 
Pensive  I  look  upon  the  cruel  stara 
Which  framed  me  of  such  pliant  passionato  eai-th, 
And  curse  the  day  that  e'er  I  saw  the  sun. 
Which  makes  me  native  seem  of  wildest  wood. 
And  yet  methinks  was  ne'er  in  any  wood, 
Bo  wild  a  denizen,  by  night  or  day, 
As  she  whom  thus  I  blame  in  shade  and  sun  : 
Me  night's  first  sleep  o'ercomes  not,  nor  the  dawn. 
For  though  in  mortal  coil  I  tread  the  earth. 
My  firm  and  fond  desire  is  from  the  stars. 
Ere  up  to  you  I  turn,  O  lustrous  stars, 
Or  downwaids  in  love's  labyrinthine  wood. 
Leaving  my  fleshly  frame  in  mouldering  eai'lh. 
Could  I  but  pity  find  in  her,  one  day 
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■  TO  LAURA  IN  Lli-E.  Iff  ] 

'Would  many  years  redeem,  and  to  Ihe  dawn 

With  bliss  eoricli  me  from  the  setting  sun  ! 

Oh  !  might  I  be  with  her  where  sinks  the  sun, 

No  other  eyes  upon  us  but  the  stars, 

Alone,  one  sweet  night,  ended  by  no  dawn. 

Nor  ahe  again  transfigured  in  green  wood, 

To  clieat  my  clasping  arms,  as  on  the  day, 

When  Phcebus  vainly  foUow'd  her  on  earth. 

I  shall  lie  low  in  earth,  in  crumbhng  wood, 

And  clustering  stars  shall  gem  the  noon  of  day. 

Ere  on  so  sweet  a  dawn  shall  rise  that  sun.       Macgregok 

Each  creature  on  whose  wakeful  eyes 
The  bright  sun  pours  his  golden  fire. 
By  day  a  destined  toil  pursues  ; 
And,  when  heaven's  lamps  illume  the  siiies, 
AH  to  some  haunt  for  rest  retire, 
Till  a  fresh  dawn  that  toil  renews. 
But  I,  whena  new  mom  doth  rise. 
Chasing  from  earth  its  nkurky  shades. 
While  ring  the  forests  with  delight, 
Find  no  remission  of  tny  sighs  ; 
And,  soon  as  night  her  mantle  spreads, 
I  weep,  and  wish  returning  light 
Again  when  eve  bids  day  retreat. 
O'er  other  climes  to  dart  its  rays  ; 
Pensive  those  cruel  stars  I  view, 
"Which  inHuence  thus  my  amorous  fate  ; 
And  imprecate  that  beauty's  blaze, 
Which  o'er  my  foiin  such  wildness  threw. 
No  forest  surely  in  its  glooms 
Nurtures  a  savage  so  unkind 
As  she  who  bids  these  sorrows  flow : 
Me,  nor  the  dawn  nor  sleep  o'ereomea ; 
For,  though  of  mortal  mould,  my  mind 
Feels  more  than  passion's  mortal  glow. 
Ere  up  to  you,  bright  orbs,  1  fly, 
Or  to  Lbve's  bower  speed  down  my  way, 
While  here  my  mouldering  limbs  remain ; 
Iiet  me  her  pity  once  espy  ; 
Thus,  rith  in  bliss,  one  little  day 
Shall  recompense  whole  years  of  pain. 


Be  Laura  mine  at  set  of  buti  ; 
Let  heaven's  fires  only  mark  our  loves, 
And  the  day  ne'er  its  light  renew  ; 
My  fond  embrace  may  she  not  shun  ; 
Nor  Phoebus-like,  throu^  laurel  groves, 
May  I  a  nymph  transform 'd  pursue ! 
But  I  shall  cast  this  mortal  veil  on  earth, 

e  such  bright  scenes  have 
Norr, 


CANZONE  r. 

Nd  do/ce  tempo  ddta  prima  eL 
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Is  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new, 
Which  saw  the  birth,  am)  still  the  beiog  sees 
Of  the  fierce  passion  for  my  ili  that  grew. 
Fain  would  I  sing— my  sorrow  to  appease — 
How  then  I  lived,  in  liberty,  at  ease. 
While  o'er  my  heart  held  slighted  Ijove  no  sway ; 
And  how,  at  length,  by  too  high  scorn,  for  aye, 
I  sank  his  slave,  and  what  befell  me  then, 

~  Whereby  to  all  a  warning  I  remain  ; 
Although  my  sharpest  pain 
Be  elsewhere  written,  so  that  many  a  pen 
la  tired  already,  and,  in  every  vale. 
The  echo  of  my  heavy  sighs  is  rife. 
Some  credence  forcing  of  my  anguish 'd  life ; 
And,  as  her  wont,  if  here  my  memory  fail, 
Be  my  long  martyrdom  its  saving  plea, 
And  the  one  thought  which  so  its  torment  made, 
is  every  feeling  else  to  throw  in  shade, 

-  And  make  me  of  myself  forgetful  be — 
Ruling  life's  inmost  core,  its  bare  rind  left  for  me. 

Long  years  and  many  had  pass'd  o'er  my  head. 
Since,  in  Love's  first  assault,  was  dealt  my  wound, 
And  from  my  brow  its  youthful  air  had  fled, 
While  cold  and  cautious  thoughts  ray  heart  around 
Had  made  it  almost  ailamauline  ground. 
To  loosen  which  hard  pnsaion  i/ifiye  no  rest : 
Ko  sorrow  yet  wjtii  tcais  had  bathed  my  breast. 


iKor  broke  my  sleep  :  and  what  was  not  in  mine 

I  A  miracle  to  me  in  otfaera  seeni'd. 

[  Life's  sure  test  death  is  deem'd, 
As  clouiiless  eve  best  proves  the  past  day  fine  ; 
Ah  met  the  tjTant  whom  I  sing,  descried 
Ere  long  his  eiroi-,  that,  till  then,  his  dart 
Kot  yet  beneath  the  gown  had  pierced  my  heart. 
And  brought  a  puissant  laily  as  his  guide, 
'Gainst  whom  of  small  or  no  avail  has  been 
Genius,' or  force,  to  strive  or  supplicate. 
These  two  transform'il  me  to  my  present  state. 
Making  of  breathing  man  a  laurel  green, 
Which  loses  not  its  leaves  though  wintry  blasts  be  keei 

What  my  amaze,  when  first  T  fully  learn 'd 

The  woudrous  change  upon  my  person  done. 

And  saw  my  thin  hairs  to  those  green  leaves  tiim'd 

(Whence  yet  for  them  a  crown  I  might  have  won] ; 

My  feet  wherewith  1  stood,  and  moved,  and  run — 

Thus  to  the  soul  the  subject  members  bow — 

Become  two  roots  upon  the  shore,  not  now 

Of  fabled  I'eiieus,  but  a  stream  as  proud. 

And  stiffen "d  to  a  branch  my  either  arm  ! 

Nor  less  was  my  alarm. 

When  next  my  frame  white  down  was  seen  to  shroud, 

While,  'neath  the  deadly  leven,  shatler'd  lay 

My  first  green  hope  that  sqar'd.  too  proud,  in  air. 

Because,  in  sooth,  I  knew  not  when  nor  where 

I  left  my  latter  state  ;  but.  night  and  day, 

Where  it  was  struck,  alone,  in  tears,  1  went. 

Still  seeking  it  alwhere,  and  in  the  wave; 

And,  for  its  fatal  fall,  while  able,  gave 

My  tongue  no  respite  from  its  one  lament, 

For  the  sad  snowy  swan  botli  form  and  language  lent. 

Thus  that  loved  wave — my  mortal  speech  put  by 
For  biriilike  song — I  track 'd  with  constant  feet. 
Still  asking  mercy  with  a  stranger  cry ; 
But  ne'er  in  tones  so  tender,  nor  so  sweet, 
Knew  I  my  amorous  soitow  to  repeat, 
As  might  her  hai'd  and  cruel  bosom  melt : 
Judge,  still  if  memory  sting,  wliat  then  1  felt  t 
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But  ah  !  not  now  tlie  past,  it  rather  needs 

Of  her  my  lovely  and  invetprate  foe 

The  present  power  to  show, 

Though  such  she  he  all  language  as  exceeds. 

She  with  a  glance  who  rules  us  as  her  own, 

Opemng  my  breast  niv  heart  in  hand  to  take, 

Thus  said  to  me:  "  Of  this  no  mention  make,' 

I  saw  her  then,  in  alter 'd  air,  alone. 

So  that  I  recogniseil  her  not^ — O  shame 

Be  on  my  truant  mind  and  faithless  sight! 

And  when  the  trath  I  told  her  in  sore  fright, 

She  soon  resumed  her  old  accustom 'd  frame, 

While,  desperate  and  half  dead,  a  hard  rock  mine  became. 

As  spoke  she,  o'er  her  mien  such  feeling  stin-'d. 

That  from  the  solid  roek,  with  lively  feai', 

"  Haply  I  am  not  what  you  deem,"  I  heai-d  ; 

And  then  methought,  "  If  she  but  help  me  here. 

No  life  can  ever  weary  be,  or  drear ; 

To  make  me  weep,  return,  my  banish'd  Lord  ! " 

I  know  not  bow,  but  thence,  the  power  restored. 

Blaming  no  other  than  myself,  1  went, 

And,  nor  alive,  nor  dead,  the  long  day  past. 

But,  beeauae  time  flies  fast. 

And  the  pen  answers  ill  my  good  intent. 

Full  many  a  thing  long  written  in  my  mind 

I  here  omit ;  and  only  mention  such 

Whereat  who  hears  them  now  will  marvel  much. 

Death  so  his  hand  around  my  vitals  twined. 

Not  silence  from  its  gi'Sfp  my  heart  could  save. 

Or  suceoTU'  to  its  outraged  virtue  bring: 

As  speech  to  me  was  a  forbidden  thing. 

To  paper  and  to  ink  my  griefs  I  gave — 

life,  not  my  own,  is  lost  ihi'ongh  you  who  Jig  my  gmva 

I  fondly  thought  before  her  eyes,  at  length. 
Though  low  and  lost,  some  mercy  to  obtain  ;  h 

And  this  the  hope  which  lent  my  spirit  strength,  I 

Sometimes  humility  o'ercomes  disdain,  * 

Sometimes  inflames  it  to  worse  spite  again  ; 
8  knew  1,  who  so  long  was  left  in  night, 
That  from  such  prayers  hud  disappear 'd  my  light; 
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Till  I,  who  sought  her  still,  nor  found,  alaa  ! 
Even  her  shade,  nor  of  her  feet  a  sign, 
Outwearied  and  SQ|]ine, 
As  one  who  midway  sleeps,  upon  the  grass 
Threw  me,  and  there,  accusing  the  brief  ray. 
Of  bitter  tears  I  loosed  the  prison'd  flood. 
To  flow  and  fall,  to  them  as  seeiu'd  it  good. 
Ne'er  vanish 'd  snow  before  the  sun  away, 
As  then  to  melt  apace  it  rae  befell. 
Till,  'neath  a  spreading  beech  a  fountain  swell'd  ; 
Long  in  that  change  my  humid  course  I  held, — 
"Who  ever  saw  from  Man  a  true  fonut  well  ? 
And  yet,  though  strange  it  sound,  things  known  a 

The  eoul  from  God  its  nobler  nature  gains 

(For  none  save  He  such  favour  could  bestow) 

And  like  our  Maker  its  high  state  retains. 

To  pardon  who  is  never  tired,  nor  slow. 

If  but  with  humble  heart  and  suppliant  show. 

For  mercy  for  past  sins  to  Him  we  bend  ; 

And  if,  against  his  wont,  He  seem  to  lend, 

Awhile,  a  cold  ear  to  our  earnest  prayers, 

Tis  that  right  fear  the  sinner  more  may  fill ; 

For  he  repents  but  ill 

His  old  crime  for  another  who  prepares. 

Thus,  when  my  lady,  while  her  bosom  yearn 'd 

With  pity,  deign"d  to  look  on  me,  and  knew 

That  equal  with  my  fault  its  penance  grew, 

To  my  old  state  and  shape  I  soon  return 'd. 

But  nought  there  is  on  earth  in  which  the  wise 

May  trust,  for,  wearying  braving  her  afresh, 

To  rugged  stone  she  changed  my  quivering  flesh, 

So  that,  in  their  old  strain,  my  broken  cries 

In  vain  ask'd  death,  or  told  her  one  name  to  deaf  skies. 

A  sad  and  wandering  shade,  I  next  recall, 
Tiirough  many  a  distant  and  deserted  glen. 
That  long  I  mourn 'd  my  indissoluble  ihralL 
At  length  my  malady  seem'd  ended,  when 
I  to  my  earthly  frame  re  turn 'd  again. 
Haply  but  greater  gi-ief  therein  to  feel ; 
p  w  StiU  following  my  desire  with  such  fond  zeal 
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That  once  (beneaili  the  proud  sun's  fiercest  blaze, 
lieturnlng  from  the  chase,  aa  was  my  wont) 
Naked,  where  gush'd  a  font, 
Mj  fair  and  fatal  tyrant  met  my  gaze ; 
1  whom  noughL  else  could  pleasure,  paused  to  look. 
While,  touch'd  with  shanie  as  naturaj  as  intense. 
Herself  to  hide  or  punish  my  offence, 
She  o'er  my  face  the  crj-stal  waters  shook 
— I  still  speak  true,  though  truth  may  seem  a 
lustantly  from  my  proper  person  torn, 
A>  solitary  siag,  I  felt  me  borne 
In  winged  terrors  the  dark  forest  through. 
As  still  of  my  own  dogs  the  rushing  storm  I  flew. 
My  song !  1  never  was  that  cloud  of  gold 
Which  once  descended  in  such  precious  rain, 
-  Easing  awhile  with  bliss  Jove's  amorous  pain  ; 
1  was  a  flame,  kindled  by  one  bright  eye, 
1  was  the  bird  which  gladly  soar'd  on  high. 
Exalting  her  whose  pi-aise  in  song  I  wake; 
Nor,  for  new  fancies,  knew  I  to  forsate 
My  first  fond  laurel,  'neath  whose  welcome  shado 
Ever  irom  my  firm  heart  all  meaner  pleasures  fade.  ^_ 
MacgreoohT" 

SONNET  XX. 

Se  r  onorala  fronde,  che  pracri'ee. 
TO  muuizzo  or  fibuqu,  who  nviTEQ  siu  to  whitb  tOK 
If  the  world-honour'd  leaf,  whose  g^^en  defies 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  when  thunders  mighty  Jove, 
Had  not  to  me  pmhibited  tVie  crown 
Which  wreathes  of  wont  the  gified  pnet's  brow, 
I  were  a  friend  of  these  your  idols  too, 
Whom  our  vile  ago  so  shamelessly  ignores ; 
But  that  sore  insult  keeps  me  now  aloof 
From  the  first  patron  of  tlie  olive  bough : 
For  Ethiop  earth  beneath  its  tropic  sun 
Ne'er  bum'd  with  such  fierce  heat,  as  I  with  rage 
At  losing  thing  so  comely  and  beloved. 
Resort  then  to  some  calmer  fuller  fount. 
For  of  all  moisture  mine  is  drain'd  and  diy, 
Save  that  which  falleUi  from  mine  eyes  in  tears. 

Mai:gbe(K 
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Avtor  piaiiyeva,  ed  in  con  lui  bUvoUa. 
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^^P      LoTE  grieved,  and  I  with  hlni  ut  time?,  to  see 
By  what  strauge  practicea  and  uunuing  art, 
You  still  continued  I'rum  his  fetters  Iree, 
From  whom  my  feet  were  never  far  apart. 
Since  to  the  right  way  brought  by  God's  decree. 
Lifting  my  hands  to  heaven  with  pious  heart, 
T  thank  Him  for  his  love  and  gi-ace,  for  He 
The  Boul-prayer  of  the  just  will  never  thwart : 
And  if,  returning  to  the  amorous  strife. 
Its  fair  desire  to  teach  us  to  deny, 
Hollows  and  hillocks  in  thy  path  abound, 
'Tis  but  to  prove  to  us  with  thorns  how  rife 

I  The  narrow  way,  the  ascent  how  hard  and  high, 
Where  with  true  virtue  man  at  last  is  crown 'd. 
Mac  oil  EG  08. 
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Pill  di  me  liet 


i  vede  a  teira. 


Thau  me  more  joyful  never  reach  d  the  shore 
A.  vessel,  by  the  winds  long  tost  and  tried, 
Whose  crew,  late  hopeless  on  the  waters  wide. 
To  a  good  God  their  thanks,  now  piosti'ate.  pour ; 
Nor  captive  from  his  dungeon  ever  tore, 
Around  whose  neck  the  noose  of  death  was  tied. 
More  glad  than  me.  that  weapon  laid  aside 
Which  to  my  lord  hostility  long  bore. 
All  ye  who  honour  love  in  poet  strain. 
To  the  good  minstrel  of  the  amorous  lay 
Return  due  praise,  though  once  he  went  astray; 
For  greater  glory  is,  in  Heaven's  fjlest  reign. 
Over  one  sinner  saved,  and  higher  praise, 
Than  e'en  for  ninety -nine  of  perfect  ways.        MAfOREOoa  s 
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SONNET  XXIII. 
n  saecaiar  di  Carlo,  che  la  chioma. 


The  high  successor  of  oiir  Charles,*  whose  hair 
The  crown  of  his  great  ancestor  adorns, 
Ah^ady  has  ta'en  arms,  to  bruise  the  horns 
Of  Babylon,  aud  all  her  name  who  hear; 
Christ's  holy  vicar  with  tlie  honour'd  load 
Of  keys  and  cloak,  retm'niiig  to  his  home, 
Shall  see  Boiogna  and  our  nohle  Rome, 
If  no  ill  fortune  bar  his  farther  road. 
Beat  to  yeur  meek  and  high-bom  lamb  belongs 
To  beat  the  fierce  wolf  down :  ho  may  it  be 
With  aU.  who  loyalty  and  iove  deny. 
Console  at  length  your  waiting  country's  wrongs, 
And  Rome's,  who  longs  once  more  her  spouse  to  see, 
"And  gird  for  Christ  tlie  good  sword  on  thy  thigh.  x/ 

Macokeoob 


CANZONE   II. 
0  afjjet'Oia  m  eld,  btala  e  Mia. 
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ipiRiT  wish'd  and  waited  for  in  heaven, 

iThat  wearest  gi-acefully  our  human  clay. 
Sot  as  with  loading  sin  and  earthly  Ktain, 
Who  lov'st  our  Lord's  high  bidding  to  obey, — 
Henceforth  to  thee  the  way  is  plain  and  even 
By  which  from  hence  to  bliss  we  may  attain. 
To  waft  o'er  yonder  main 
tThy  bark,  that  bids  the  world  adieu  for  aye 
To  seek  a  better  strand. 

western  winds  their  ready  wings  expand  ; 
Which,  through  the  dangers  of  that  dusky  way. 
Where  all  deplore  the  fii-st  infringed  conimanJ. 
"Will  guide  her  safe,  from  primal  bondage  free, 
/  BecklesB  to  stop  or  stay, 
^■To  that  true  East,  where  she  desires  to  be. 
•  Charlemaene. 
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Haply  the  faithful  vows,  and  zealous  prayers, 
And  pious  tears  by  holy  mortalB  shed, 
Have  come  before  the  mercy-seat  above : 
Yet  vows  of  ours  but  little  can  bestead. 
Nor  human  orison  such  merit  bears 
As  heaveuly  justice  from  its  course  can  TJiove. 
But  He,  the  King  whom  angeis  serve  and  love. 
His  gracious  eyes  hath  tiim'd  upon  tlie  land 
Where  on  the  cross  He  died  ; 
And  a  new  Charlemagne  hatli  qualified 
To  woi'k  the  vengeance  that  on  hiah  was  plaiin'd. 
For  whose  delay  bo  long  hath  Eui'ope  sigh'd. 
Such  mighty  aid  He  brings  his  faitbhil  spouse. 
That  at  its  sound  the  piiile 
Of  Babylon  with  trembling  terror  bows. 

All  dwellers  'twixt  the  hills  and  wild  Garonne. 
The  Rhodanus,  and  Rhine,  and  briny  wave, 
Are  banded  under  red-cross  banners  brave  ; 
Lnd  all  who  honour'd  guerdon  fain  woulil  have 
■  -om  PjTenees  to  the  utmost  west,  are  gone, 
aving  Iberia  lorn  of  warriors  keen, 
.d  Britain,  with  the  islands  that  are  seen 
itween  tlie  columns  and  the  starry  wain, 
'    in  to  that  land  where  shone 

far-famed  lore  of  aaured  Helicon,) 
Diverse  in  langimge,  weapon,  garb  and  strain. 
Of  valour  true,  with  pious  zeal  i-ush  on. 
What  cause,  what  love,  to  this  compared  may  be? 
What  spouse,  or  infant  train 
E'er  kindled  such  a  righteous  enmity  ? 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  world  that  lies 
Far  distant  from  the  sun's  all-cheering  ray, 
For  ever  wrapt  in  ice  and  geUd  snows; 
There  under  cloudy  skies,  in  stinted  day, 
A  people  dwell,  whose  heart  their  clime  outvies ; 
By  nature  framed  stem  foemen  of  repose. 
Now  new  devotion  in  their  bosom  glows, 
With  Gothic  fury  now  they  grasp  the  sword. 
Turk.  Arab,  and  Chaldee, 
With  all  between  us  and  that  sanguine  sea, 
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Who  trust  in  idol-gods,  and  slight  the  Lord, 

Thou  know'st  how  soon  their  feeble  strength  would  jield ; 

A  naked  race,  fearful  and  indolent, 

Unused  the  brand  to  wield, 

Whose  distant  aim  upon  the  wind  is  sent. 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  the  ancient  yoke 
From  off  our  necks,  and  rend  the  veil  aside 
Thut  long  in  darkness  hath  involved  our  eyes ; 
Let  all  whom  Heaven  with  genius  hath  supplied, 
And  all  who  great  Apollo's  name  invoke. 
With  fiery  eloquence  point  out  the  prize, 
With  tongue  and  pen  call  on  the  brave  to  rise ; 
If  Oi'pheua  and  Amphion,  legends  old, 
No  marvel  cause  in  thee. 
It  were  small  wonder  if  Ausonia  see 
Collecting  at  thy  call  her  children  hold, 
Lifting  the  spear  of  Jesus  joyfully. 
Nor,  if  our  ancient  mother  judge  aright, 
Dolh  her  rich  page  unfold 
Such  noble  cause  in  any  former  fight. 

Thou  who  hast  seann'd,  to  heap  a  treasure  fair. 
Story  of  ancient  day  and  modem  time, 
Soaring  with  eailJily  frame  to  heaven  sublime, 
Thou  know'st,  from  Mars'  bold  son,  her  niier  prime. 
To  great  Augustus,  he  whose  waving  hair 
Was  thrice  in  triumph  wreathed  wit£  laurel  green. 
How  Rome  hath  of  her  blood  still  lavish  been 
To  right  the  woes  of  many  an  injm'ed  land  ; 
And  shall  she  now  be  slow. 
Her  gratitude,  her  piety  to  show? 
In  Christian  zeal  to  buckle  on  Uie  brand. 
For  Mary's  glorious  Son  to  deal  the  blow  ? 
What  ills  the  impious  foeman  must  betide 
Who  trust  in  monal  hand. 
If  Christ  himself  lead  on  the  adverse  side  '. 

And  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Xeraes'  rash  einpri/.e. 
Who  dared,  in  haste  to  tread  our  Em-ope 's  shore. 
Insult  the  sea  with  bridge,  and  strange  caprice  ; 
And  thou  shalt  see  for  husbands  then  no  more 
The  Persian  matrons  robed  in  mournful  guise. 
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And  dyed  with  blood  the  seas  uf  Salamis. 

Nor  Bole  example  this  ; 

(The  ruin  of  tlmt  Eaatera  king's  design), 

That  tells  of  victory  nigh : 

See  Marathon,  and  stein  ThennopylfB, 

Closed  by  those  few,  and  chieftain  leonine, 

And  thousand  deeds  that  blaze  in  history. 

Then  bow  in  thankfulness  both  heart  and  knee 

his  holy  shrine, 
Who  such  bright  guerdon  hath  reaerved  for  thee. 

Thou  shall  see  Italy  and  that  honour'd  shore, 

0  song !  a  land  debBri''d  and  hid  from  me 

By  neither  flood  nor  hill! 

But  love  alone,  whose  power  hath  virtue  still 

To  wit^h,  though  all  his  wiles  be  vanity, 

Nor  Nature  to  avoid  the  snare  hath  skill. 

Go,  bid  thy  sisters  hush  their  jealous  fears, 

For  other  loves  there  he 
b  Than  that  blind  bo^ ,  who  causeth  smiles  and  tertrs. 
y  Miss  *  *  «    (FoscoLo's  Essay), 

0  THOU,  in  heaven  expected,  bright  and  blest. 
Spirit !  who,  from  the  common  frailty  free 
Of  human  kind,  in  human  foi-m  art  drest, 
God's  hajidmaid,  dutiful  and  dear  to  thee 
Henceforth  the  pathway  easy  lies  and  plain, 
By  which,  from  earth,  we  bless  eternal  gain: 
Lo !  at  the  wish,  to  waft,  thy  venturous  prore 
From  the  blind  world  it  fain  would  leave  behind 
And  seek  that  better  shore, 
Springs  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  western  wind. 
Which  safe  amid  this  davk  and  dangerous  vale. 
Where  we  our  own,  the  primal  sin  deplore, 
Bight  on  shall  guide  her,  from  her  old  chains  freed, 
And.  without  let  or  fail, 
Where  havens  her  best  hope,  to  the  true  East  shall  lead. 

Haply  the  suppliant  tears  of  pious  men, 
Their  earnest  vows  and  loving  prayers  at  last 
Unto  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace  have  past ; 
Yet,  breathed  by  human  helplessness,  ah  !  when 


Had  purei^t  orison  the  sliill  and  force 

To  bend  eternal  justice  from  its  course  ? 

But  He,  heaven's  bounieoua  nilei-  from  on  high," 

On  the  sad  sacred  spot,  whera  eret  He  bled, 

WiU  turn  hi3  pitying  eye, 

And  through  the  spirit  of  our  new  Charles  spread 

Thirst  of  that  vengeance,  whose  too  long  delay 

From  general  Europe  wakea  the  bitter  sigh  ; 

To  his  loved  spouse  such  aid  will  He  convey. 

That,  his  dread  voice  to  hear. 

Proud  Babylon  shall  shrink  assail'd  with  secret  fear. 

All,  by  the  gay  Garonne,  the  kingly  Rhine. 
Between  the  blue  Rhone  and  salt  sea  who  dwell. 
All  in  whose  bosoms  worth  and  honour  swell. 
Eagerly  haste  the  Christian  cross  to  join  ; 
Spain  of  her  warlike  sous,  from  the  far  west 
Unto  the  Pyrenee,  pours  forth  her  best : 
Britannia  and  the  Islands,  which  are  found 
Northward  from  Calpe,  studding  Ocean's  breast. 
E'en  to  that  land  renown 'd 
In  the  rich  lore  of  sacred  Helicon. 
Various  in  arms  and  language,  garb  and  guise, 
With  pious  fury  urge  the  bold  erapriae. 
What  l(We  was  e'er  so  just,  so  worthy,  known  ? 
Or  when  did  holier  flame 
Kindle  the  mind  of  man  to  a  more  noble  aim  ? 

Far  in  the  hardy  north  a  land  there  lies. 
Buried  in  thick-ribb'd  ice  and  constant  snows, 
Where  scant  the  days  and  clouded  ai'e  the  skies. 
And  seldom  the  bright  sun  his  glad  warmth  throws; 
There,  enemy  of  peace  by  nature,  springs 
A  people  to  whom  death  no  terror  brings ; 
If  these,  with  new  devotedness,  we  see 
In  Gothic  fury  baring  the  keen  glaive, 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Chaldee  ! 
All,  who,  between  us  and  the  Eed  Sea  wave. 
To  heathen  gods  how  the  idolatrous  knee, 
Arm  and  advance  I  we  heed  not  your  blind  rage ; 
A  naked  race,  timid  in  act,  and  slow, 
Unskill'd  the  war  to  wnge. 
Whose  far  aim  on  the  wind  conti-ives  a  coward  blow. 
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Now  is  the  hour  to  free  from  the  old  yoke 

I  galled  Decks,  to  rend  the  veil  away 
Too  long  permitted  our  dull  sight  to  cloak  ; 
Now  too,  should  all  whose  breasts  the  heavenly  ray 
Of  genius  lighta,  exert  its  powers  sublime. 
And  or  in  bold  harangue,  or  burning  rhyme, 
Point  the  proud  prize  and  fan  the  generous  flame. 
If  Oi-pheus  and  Amphiou  credit  claim. 
Legends  of  distant  time. 
Less  marvel  'twere,  if,  at  thy  earnest  call, 
Italia,  with  her  children,  should  awake, 
And  wield  the  willing  lance  for  Christ's  dear  sake. 
Our  ancient  mother,  read  she  right,  in  all 
Her  fortune's  history  ne'er 
A  cause  of  combat  knew  so  glorious  and  so  fair! 

Thou,  whose  keen  mind  has  every  theme  explored. 
And  truest  ore  from  Time's  rich  treasury  won, 
On  earthly  pinion  who  hast  heavenward  soard. 
Well  knowest,  from  her  founder,  Mars'  bold  son, 
To  great  Augustus,  he,  whose  brow  aroimd 
Thrice  was  the  laurel  gi'een  in  triumph  bound, 
How  Rome  was  ever  lavish  of  her  blood, 
The  right  to  vindicate,  the  weak  redress ; 
And  now,  when  gratitude. 
When  piety  appeal,  shall  she  do  less 
To  avenge  the  injury  and  end  the  scorn 
By  blessed  Mary's  glorious  offspring  home? 
What  fear  we,  while  the  heathen  for  success 
Gon^de  in  human  powers, 
If,  on  the  adverse  side,  te  Christ,  and  his  side  ours  ? 

Turn,  too,  when  Xerxes  our  free  shores  to  tread 
Bush'd  in  hot  haste,  and  dream 'd.  tlie  perilous  main 
With  scourge  and  fetter  to  chastise  and  chain, 
— What  see'st  ?    Wild  wailing  o'er  their  husbands  dead, 
Persia's  pale  matrons  wrapt  in  weeds  of  woe, 
And  red  with  gore  tlie  gulf  of  Salamis ! 
To  prove  our  triumph  certain,  to  foreshow 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  Eastern  foe, 
No 


this ; 
Uiltiades  and  Marathon  recall. 
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See,  with  his  patriot  few,  !Le6nida3 
Closing,  ThentiopjlEB,  thy  bloody  pass  ! 
Like  tnem  to  dare  and  do,  to  God  lot  all 
With  heart  and  knee  bow  down, 
"Who  for  our  arms  and  age  has  kept  this  gres 

Thou  shalt  see  Italy,  that  honour'd  land, 
Which  from  my  eyes,  O  Snng !  nor  seas,  atroams,  I 
So  long  have  hair'd  and  bann'd. 
But  love  aione,  who  with  his  haughty  lights 
The  more  aJlures  me  as  he  worse  excif 
Till  nature  fails  against  his  constant  w 
Go  th.en,  and  join  thy  comrades ;  not  alone 
Beneath  fair  female  zone 
Dwells  Love,  who,  at  his  will,  moves  us  to  tears  or  smiles. 

______  MACGBEOOtt. 


1 

renown.      ^^^H 
3ams,  height^^^^H 


CANZONE  in. 

Verdi  panrti,  aangaigai,  oscnri  o  ptraL 


Gbeen  robes  and  red,  purple,  or  brown,  or 
No  lady  ever  wore, 

Nor  hair  of  gold  in  sunny  tresses  twined, 
80  beautiful  as  she,  who  spoils  my  mind 
Of  judgment,  and  from  freedom's  lofty  path 
So  draws  me  with  her  that  I  may  not  bear 
Any  less  heavy  yoke. 
And  if  indeed  at  times~for  wisdom  fails 
Where  martyrdom  breeds  doubt — 
The  soul  ithould  ever  arm  it  to  complain 
Suddenly  from  each  reinless  rude  desire 
Her  smile  recalls,  and  razes  from  my  heart 
Every  rash  enterprise,  while  all  disdain 
Is  soften 'd  in  her  sight. 
For  all  that  I  have  ever  home  for  love. 
And  still  am  doom'd  to  bear, 
Tiit  she  who  wounded  it  shall  heal  my  heart, 
Bejecting  homage  e'en  while  she  invites. 
Be  vengeance  done !  but  let  not  pride  nor  irs 
'Gwnst  my  humility  the  lovely  pass 
By  which  I  enter'd  bar. 


The  hour  and  day  wherein  I  oped  mj  eyes 
On  the  bi-ight  bla«k  and  white, 
Whifih  drive  me  thence  where  eager  love  impell'd 
Where  of  that  life  which  now  my  sorrow  makes 
New  roots,  and  she  in  whom  our  age  is  proud, 
Whom  to  behold  without  a  tender  awe 
Needs  heart  of  lead  or  wood. 

The  tear  then  from  these  eyes  that  frequent  falls — 

HE  thus  my  pale  cheek  bathes 

Who  plimted  first  within  my  fenceless  flank  .    / 

Love's  shaft — diverts  me  not  from  my  desire; 

And  in  just  part  the  proper  sentence  fails ; 

For  her  my  spirit  sighs,  and  worthy  she 

To  staunch  its  secret  wounds. 

Spring  from  within  me  these  conflicting  thoughts. 

To  weary,  wound  myself, 

Each  a  sure  sword  against  its  master  tum'd  : 

Nor  do  I  pray  hpr  to  be  therefore  freed, 

For  less  irect  to  heaven  all  other  paths. 

And  to  that  glorious  kingdom  none  can  soai 

Certes  in  sounder  burk. 

Benignant  stars  their  bright  companionship 
Gave  to  the  fortunate  side 
When  came  that  fair  birth  on  our  nether  world. 
Its  sole  star  since,  who,  as  the  laurel  leaf, 
The  worth  of  honour  fresh  and  fragrant  keeps, 
Where  lightnings  play  not,  nor  ungrateful  winds 
Ever  o'ersway  its  head. 

Well  know  I  that  tlie  hope  to  paint  in  vorse 
Her  prMses  would  but  tire 
The  worthiest  hand  that  e'er  put  forth  its  pen: 
Who,  in  all  Memory's  richest  cells,  e'er  saw 
Such  angel  virtue  so  rare  beauty  shrined. 
As  in  those  eyes,  twin  symbols  of  all  worth. 
Sweet  keys  of  my  gone  heart? 

Lady,  wherever  shines  the  sun,  than  you 

"  ive  has  no  dearer  pledge.  Macosegob. 


^Love 


SESTINA   II 

Qiovane  dortaa  lotf  u»  verde  laa 
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A  YOUTHFUL  lady  'neath  a  laurel  green 
Was  seated,  fairer,  colder  than  the  snow 
On  which  no  sun  has  shone  for  many  years: 
Her  sweet  speech,  her  bright  face,  and  flowing  hair 
So  pleased,  sh^  jet  is  preseuLio.  mj-eyeB, 
And  aye  must  be,  whatever  fale  prevail. 
These  my  fond  thoughts  of  her  shall  fade  and  fail 
When  foliaj3;e  ceases  on  the  laurel  green ; 
Nor  calm  can  be  my  heart.  Bor  check 'd  these  eyes 
Until  the  fire  shall  freeze,  or  burns  the  snow  ; 
Kasier  upon  my  head  to  count  each  hair 
Than,  eie  that  day  shall  da^vn,  the  parting  years. 
But,  since  time  flies,  and  roll  the  rapid  yeai-s. 
And  death  may,  in  the  midst  of  life,  assail, 
-With  full  brown  locks,  or  scant  and  silver  hair, 
.1  still  the  shade  of  that  sweet  laurel  green 
.'Follow,  throiJgh  fiercest  sun  and  deepest  snow. 
Till  the  last  day  shall  close  my  weary  eyes. 
Oh!  never  sure  were  seen  such  brilliant  eyes, 
In  this  our  age  or  in  the  older  years. 
Which  mould  and  melt  me.  as  the  sun  melts  snow. 
Into  a  stream  of  tears  adown  the  vale, 
Watering  the  hai'd  roots  of  that  laurel  green. 
Whose  boughs  are  diamonds  and  gold  whose  liair. 
I  fear  that  Time  my  mien  may  change  and  hair. 
Ere,  with  true  pity  touch 'd,  sliall  greet  my  eyes 
My  idol  imaged  in  that  laurel  green  : 
"I^jr,  uoless  memory  err,  tlirough  seven  long  years 
Till  now,  ftiU  many  a  shore  has  heard  my  wtul. 
By  night,  at  uoon,  in  summer  and  in  snow. 
Thus  fire  within,  without  the  cold,  cold  snow, 
^ona,  with  these  my  thoughts  and  her  bright  beur, 
Alway  and  eveiywhere  I  bear  my  ail. 
Haply  to  find  some  mercy  in  the  eyes 
Of  unborn  nations  and  far  future  years. 
If  so  long  flourishes  our  laurel  green. 


The  gold  and  topaz  of  the  sun  on  snow 

Are  shamed  by  the  bright  hair  above  those  eyes, 

Searing  the  short  green  of  my  life's  vain  years. 


SONNET  XXIV. 
Queal'  anima  gtnlil  die  si  diparte. 


That  graceful  soul,  in  mercy  cali'd  away 
Before  her  time  to  bid  the  world  farewell, 
If  welcomed  as  she  ought  in  the  realms  of  day. 
In  heaven's  most  blessed  regions  sare  shall  dtcell. 
There  between  Mars  and  Venus  if  ehe  stay. 
Her  sight  the  brightness  of  the  sun  will  qiiell. 
Because,  her  infinite  beauty  to  survey. 
The  spirits  of  the  blest  will  round  her  swell. 
If  she  decide  upon  the  fourth  fair  neat 
Each  of  the  three  to  dwindle  will  begin. 
And  she  alone  the  fame  of  beauty  win. 
Nor  e'en  in  the  fifth  circle  may  she  rest; 
Thence  higher  if  she  soar,  I  surely  trust 
Jove  with  all  other  stars  in  darkness  will  be  thrusi 

MACdEEGOl 

I  SONNET   XXV. 

Quaulo  jiid  m'  amidiK  a?  giomo  etlrmo. 

Near  and  more  near  as  life's  last  period  draws. 
Which  oft  is  hurried  on  by  human  woe, 
I  see  the  passing  hours  more  swiftly  flow. 
And  all  my  hopes  in  disappointment  close. 
And  to  my  heart  I  say.  amidst  ite  throes, 
"  Not  long  shall  we  discourse  of  love  below; 
For  this  my  earthly  load,  like  new-fall'n  snow 
Fast  melting,  soon  shall  leave  us  to  repose. 
With  it  will  aink  in  dust  each  towering  hope, 
Cherish'd  so  long  mthin  my  faithftil  breast; 
No  more  shall  we  resent,  fear,  smile,  complain  : 
Then  shall  we  clearly  trace  why  some  are  blest, 
Through  deepest  misery  raised  to  Fortune's  top, 
And  why  so  many  sighs  so  oft  ore  heaved  in  vuin." 

Whang  HAK. 
u  14 


so 

The  nearer  I  approach  my  life's  last  day. 
The  curtain  dny  that  limits  human  woe, 
I  better  mark,  in  Time's  swift  silent  flow, 
How  the  fond  hopes  he  bi'ought  all  pasa'd  awny. 
Of  love  no  longer — to  myself  I  say — 
We  now  may  commune,  for,  as  virgin  snow. 
The  hard  and  heavy  load  we  drag  below 
Dissolves  and  dies,  ere  rest  in  heaven  repay. 
And  prostrate  with  it  must  each  fair  hope  lie 
Which  here  beguiled  us  and  betray 'd  so  long. 
And  joy,  grief,  fear  and  pride  alike  shall  cease  : 
And  then  too  shall  we  see  with  clearer  eye 
How  oft  we  trod  in  weary  ways  and  wrong, 
And  why  bo  long  in  vain  we  sigh'd  for  peace,    Macgbeoob. 

SONNET    XXVI. 

(Tilt  fiammeggiava  V  amorma  ttdla. 

WOai,    WHO   18  ILt,    APPBSES   TO    BTU    IB    A   HKSAB,     AND   A3SUBB1 

Throughout  the  orient  now  began  to  flame 
Xiie_sj8i:j}f_love ;  while  o'er  the  northern  sky 
Thtit,  which  has  oft  raised  Juno's  jealousy, 
Pour'd  forth  its  beauteous  acintillalinj;  beam  : 
Beside  her  kindled  henrth  the  housewife  dame, 
Half-dress'd,  and  slipshod,  'gan  her  distaff  ply  : 
And  now  the  wonted  hour  of  woe  drew  nigh. 
That  wakes  to  tears  the  lover  from  his  dream : 
When  my  sweet  hope  unto  my  mind  appear'd. 
Not  in  the  custom 'd  way  unto  my  sight ; 
For  grief  had  bathed  my  lids,  and  sleep  ha<l  weigh'd; 
Ah  me,  how  changed  that  form  by  love  endear'd ! 
"  Why  lose  ihy  fortitude? "  methought  she  said, 
"  These  eyes  not  yet  from  thee  witlidraw  their  light." 

Ai-READT  in  the  east  the  amorous  star 
Illumined  heaven,  while  from  her  northern  height 
Great  Juno's  rival  through  the  dusky  night 
Her  beamy  radiance  shot.     Returning  care 
Had  roused  th'  industrious  hag.  with  footstep  bare. 
And  loins  ungirt,  the  sleeping  fire  to  light: 
And  lovers  thrill'd  that  season  of  despight, 
Which  wont  renew  tlteir  tears,  and  wake  despair. 
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When  my  soul's  hope,  now  on  the  verge  of  fate, 
(Not  by  th'  accustomed  way;  for  iliat  in  sleep 
Was  closed,  and  moist  with  griefs,)  attain 'd  my  heart. 
Alaa,  how  changed!     "  Servant,  no  longer  weep," 
She  seem'd  to  say ;  "  resume  thy  wonted  state  ; 
Not  yet  thine  eyes  from  mine  are  doom'd  to  pari." 

Chablemosx. 
Already,  in  the  east,  the  star  of  love 
Was  flaming,  and  that  other  in  the  north, 
Which  Juno's  jealousy  is  wont  to  move, 
Its  beautiful  aud  lusti'ous  rays  shot  forth ; 
Barefooted  and  half  clad,  the  housewife  old 
Had  atirr'd  her  fire,  and  set  herself  to  weave ; 
Eai^h  tender  heart  tlie  thoughtful  time  controll'd 
Which  evermore  the  lover  wakes  to  grieve, 
When  my  fond  hope,  already  at  life's  last. 
Came  to  my  heart,  not  by  the  wonted  way, 
Where  sleep  its  seal,  its  dew  where  sorrow  cast — 
Alaa !  how  changed — and  said,  or  seem'd  to  say, 
"  Sight  of  these  eyes  not  yet  does  Heaven  refuse, 
Then  wherefore  should  thy  tost  heart  courage  lose?" 

Macobggob. 


SONNET   XXVII. 
ApoUo,  i  aticor  vive  it  bd  detio, 

EH  TU   i   LIBBIL,    WHICH 


0  Ph(ebus,  if  that  fond  desii-a  rem 
Which  fired  tby  breast  neai'  the  'J'hes 
If  those  bright  tresses,  which  such  pleasui 
Through  lapse  of  years  thy  memory  not  d 
From  sluggish  frosts,  from  rude  inclement  rains, 
Which  last  the  while  thy  beams  our  region  leave. 
That  honour'd  sacred  tree  from  peril  save, 
Whose  name  of  dear  accordance  waked  our  pains ! 
And,  by  that  amorous  hope  which  soothed  thy  cart 
What  time  expectant  thou  wert  doora'd  to  sigh 
Dispel  those  vapours  which  disturb  our  skyl 
So  shall  we  botii  behold  our  favorite  fair 
With  wonder,  seated  on  the  grassy  mead, 
r-And  forming  with  her  ai'ms  herself  a  shade. 
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If  live  the  fair  desire,  Apollo,  jet 
Which  fired  thy  spirit  once  on  Peneus'  shore. 
And  if  the  bright  hair  loved  so  well  of  yore 
In  lapse  of  years  thou  dost  not  now  forget. 
From  tlie  long  frost,  jrom  seasons  rude  and  keen. 
Which  last  while  hides  itself  thy  kindling  brow, 
Defend  this  consecrate  and  honour'd  bough, 
Which  snared  thee  erst,  whose  slave  I  since  have  beeft 
And,  by  the  virtue  of  the  love  so  dear 
Which  soothed,  snstain'd  thee  in  that  early  strife, 
Our  air  from  raw  and  lowering  vapours  clear; 
So  shall  we  see  our  lady,  to  new  life 
Restored,  her  seat  upon  the  greensward  take. 
Where  her  own  graceful  arms  a  sweet  shade  o'er  her  make, 
Macisheoob. 

SONNET  XXVIII. 

Solo  e  pnnMO  i  pii  daerii  campi. 

Alone,  and  lost  in  thought,  the  desert  glade 
Measuring  I  roam  with  ling 'ring  steps  and  slow ; 
And  still  a  watchful  glance  around  me  throw, 
Anxious  to  shun  the  print  of  human  tread : 
No  other  means  I  find,  no  surer  aid 
From  llie  world's  prying  eye  to  hide  my  woe  : 
So  well  my  wild  disorder'd  gestures  show, 
And  love  lorn  looks,  the  fire  nitbiu  me  bred. 
That  well  I  deem  each  mouuiain.  wood  and  plain, 
And  river  knows,  what  I  from  man  conceal, 
What  dreary  hues  my  life's  fond  prospects  iliia. 
Yet  whate'er  wild  or  savage  paths  I  ve  taeu. 
Where'er  I  wander,  love  attends  me  still, 
Soft  whisp'iing  to  my  soul,  and  I  to  him.    AsoN.  Ox.  17IH 

Alone,  and  pensive,  near  some  deseit  shore, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  I  love  to  strnj, 
And.  cautiou'ily,  my  distant  path  explore 
Where  nevi*  human  footsteps  mark'd  tlie  way. 
Thus  from  the  public  ^ze  I  strive  to  fiy. 
And  to  the  winds  alone  my  griels  impart: 
While  in  my  hollow  cheek  and  daggard  eye 
Appeal's  tlife  fire  that  bums  my  ibmost  heiirt. 


But  ah,  in  vain  to  distaot  scenes  I  go ; 

No  solitude  my  troubled  thonghts  allays. 

Methirjks  e'en  things  inanimate  nmsc  know 

The  flame  that  on  my  soul  in  secret  preys  ; 

Whilst  Love,  un conquer  d,  with  resistless  sway 

Still  hovers  round  my  path,  still  meets  me  on  my  wny. 

J.  B.  Tavio^J 
Aloke  Euid  pensive,  the  deserted  plain. 
With  tardy  pace  and  sad,  I  wander  by  ; 
And  mine  eyes  o'er  it  rove,  intent  to  fly 
Where  distant  shores  no  trace  of  man  retain  ; 
No  help  save  this  1  And,  some  cave  to  gain 
Where  never  may  intrude  man's  curious  eye, 
Lest  on  my  brow,  a  stranger  long  to  joy. 
He  read  the  secret  Are  which  makes  my  pain 
For  here,  niethinks,  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Valley  and  forest  the  strange  temper  know 
Of  ray  sad  life  eonceal'd  fram  others'  sight — 
Yet  where,  where  shall  I  find  so  wild  a  wood, 
A  way  so  rough  that  there  Love  cannot  go 
Communing  with  me  the  long  day  and  night  ? 

Maoqbeqob. 
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SONNET   XXIX. 


H.^D  T  believed  that  Death  could  set  me  free 
From  the  anxious  amorous  thoughts  my  peace  tliat  mar. 
With  tliese  my  own  hands  which  yet  staiuless  ai'e. 
Life  had  I  loosed,  long  hateful  grown  to  me. 
Yet,  for  I  fear  'twould  but  a  passage  be 
From  grief  to  grief,  fl-om  old  to  oth^r  war, 
Hither  the  dark  shades  my  escape  that  bar, 
I  still  remain,  nor  hope  relief  to  see. 
High  time  it  surely  is  that  he  had  sped 
The  fatal  arrow  from  his  pitiless  bow. 
In  others'  blood  so  often  bathed  and  red ; 
And  I  of  Love  and  Death  have  pray'd  it  so — 
He  listens  not.  but  leaves  ne  here  half  dead. 
Nor  cares  to  cull  me  to  himself  below.  M.^cgreoob 
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Oh  !  hod  I  deem'd  that  Death  had  freed  mjr  sotil 
From  liOve'B  tormenting,  overwhelming  thought, 
To  crush  its  iiching  burthen  I  had  sought, 
My  wearied  life  had  hasten 'd  to  its  goal ; 
My  shivering  bai-k  yet  fear'd  another  shoal, 
To  iind  one  tempest  with  another  bought, 
Thus  poised  'twixt  eaTth  and  heaven  1  dwell  as  i 
Not  daring  to  assume  my  life's  control. 
But  sure  'tis  time  that  Death's  relentless  how 
Had  wing'd  that  fatal  arrow  to  my  heart. 
So  often  bathed  in  life's  dark  crimson  tide: 
But  though  I  crave  he  would  this  boon  hestow. 
He  to  my  cheek  his  impress  doth  impart, 
And  yet  o'erlooks  me  in  his  fearful  stride,      Wollastok. 


CANZONE    IV. 

Si  i  Mile  il  Jilo  a  cui  a'  aitent. 

The  thread  on  which  my  weary  life  depends 
So  fragile  is  and  weak. 
If  none  kind  succour  lends. 
Soon  'neath  the  painful  burden  will  it  break ; 
Since  doom'd  to  take  my  sad  farewell  of  her. 
In  whom  begins  and  ends 
My  bliss,  one  hope,  to  stir 
My  sinking  spirit  from  its  black  despair. 
Whispers,  "  Though  lost  awhile 
That  form  so  dear  and  fair, 
Sad  soul !  the  trial  bear. 
For  thee  e'en  yet  the  sun  may  brightly  shine. 
And  days  more  happy  smile. 
Once  more  the  lost  loved  treasure  may  be  thine." 
This  thought  awhile  sustains  me,  but  again 
To  f^l  me  and  forsake  in  worse  excess  of  pain. 
.    Time  flies  apace :  the  silent  hours  and  swift 
So  m^  his  journey  on. 
Short  span  to  me  is  left 
Even  to  think  how  quick  to  death  I  run  ; 
Scarce,  in  the  orient  heaven,  yon  mountain  crest 
Smiles  in  the  sun's  first  ray, 
When,  in  the  adverse  west. 
His  long  round  jnm,  we  see  his  light  decay. 
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lo  amaJl  of  life  the  space, 
^So  frait  ajid  clogg'd  with,  woe. 
To  mortal  man  below, 

That,  wheu  I  find  me  from  that  beauteous  face 
Thus  torn  by  fate's  decree. 
Unable  at  a  wish  with  her  to  be, 
So  poor  the  profit  that  old  comforts  give, 
I  know  not  how  I  brook  in.  such  a  state  to  live. 


Eai3h  place  offends,  save  where  alone  I  see 

Those  eyes  so  sweet  and  bright, 

Which  still  shall  bear  the  key 

Of  the  soft  thoughts  I  hide  from  other  sight; 

And,  though  hard  exile  harder  weighs  on  ii:e. 

Whatever  mood  betide, 

I  ask  no  theme  beside, 

For  aU  is  hateful  that  I  since  have  seen. 

What  rivers  and  what  heights, 

What  shores  and  seas  between 

Me  rise  and  those  twin  lights, 

Which  made  the  stoi-m  and  blackness  of  my  days 

One  beautiful  serene. 

To  which  tormented  Memory  still  strays : 

Free  as  my  life  ihen  pass'd  from  every  care. 

So  hard  and  heavy  seems  my  present  lot  to  bear. 


Alas !  self-parleying  thus,  I  but  renew 
The  warm  wish  in  my  mind. 
Which  first  within  it  grew 
The  day  I  left  my  better  half  behind  : 
If  by  long  absence  love  is  quench'd,  then  who 
Guides  me  to  the  old  bait, 
Whence  all  my  sorrows  date  ? 
Why  rather  not  my  lips  in  silence  seal'd? 
By  finest  crystal  ne'er 
Were  hidden  IJnts  reveal'd 
So  faithfully  and  fair. 
As  my  sad  spirit  naked  lays  and  bare 
Its  every  secret  part, 

And  the  mild  sweetness  thrilling  in  my  heart. 
Through  pyes  which,  restlessly,  o'ei-fraught  with  ti 
n.Seek  ber  whose  sight  alone  with  instant  gladness 
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Strange  pleasure! — yet  so  often  that  VFithin 

The  human  heart  to  reign 

Is  found — to  woo  and  win 

Eatih  new  hrief  toy  that  men  most  sifth  to  gain : 

And  I  am  one  from  sadness  who  relief 

So  draw,  as  if  it  still 

My  study  were  to  fill 

These  eyes  with  softness,  and  this  heart  with  giief ; 

As  weighs  with  me  in  chief 

Nay  railier  with  sole  force. 

The  language  and  the  light 

Of  those  dear  eyes  to  urge  me  on  that  course, 

So  where  its  fullest  source 

Long  sorrow  finds,  I  fix  my  often  sight. 

And  thus  my  heart  and  ejes  like  sufferers  be, 

Which  in  love's  path  have  been  twin  pioneers  to  me. 

The  golden  tresses  which  should  make,  I  ween. 

The  sun  with  envy  pine ; 

And  the  sweet  look  serene, 

Where  love's  own  rays  so  liiright  and  burning  shine, 

Q'hat,  ere  its  time,  they  make  my  strength  decline, 

Each  wise  and  ti'uthful  word, 

Eare  in  the  world,  which  late 

She  smiling  gave,  no  more  are  seen  or  heard. 

But  ^is  of  all  my  fate 

Is  hardest  lo  endure. 

That  here  I  am  denied 

The  gentle  greeting,  angel-lilie  and  pure. 

Which  still  to  virtue's  &ide 

Inclined  my  heart  with  modest  magic  luj'e; 

So  that,  in  sooth.  1  nothing  hope  again 

Of  comfort  more  than  this,  how  best  to  bear  my  pain.  ] 

And — vrith  fit  ecatacy  my  loss  to  mourn — 

The  soft  hand's  snowy  chann. 

The  finely-rounded  arm. 

The  winningwaya,  hy  turns,  that  quiet  scorn. 

Chaste  anger,  proud  humility  adorn. 

The  fair  young  breast  that  shrined 

Intellect  pnrb  and  hi|.'h, 

s  now  all  hid  the  ntg-ted  Alp  behind. 
Mf  trust  were  vain  to  try 
[  And  see  her  ere  I  die, 
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Foi,  atough  awhile  he  dare 

Such  di'eams  indulge,  Hope  ne'er  can  constant  be. 

But  f'allH  back  in  despair 

Her,  whom  Heaven  honours,  there  again  to  see. 

Where  virtue,  courtesy  in  her  beat  mix, 

And  where  so  oft  I  pray  luy  future  home  to  fix. 

My  Song!  if  thou  shalt  see, 

Our  common  lady  in  lliat  dear  retreat, 

We  both  may  hope  that  she 

Will  stretch  to  thee  her  fair  and  fav'riiig  hand. 

Whence  I  so  far  am  bann'd ; 

— Touch,  touch  it  not,  but,  reverent  at  her  feet. 

Tell  her  I  will  be  there  with  earliest  speed, 

A  man  of  Eesh  and  blood,  or  else  a  spirit  freed. 

Ma  CORE  GOB. 

SONNET  XXX. 
Orio,  t'  no»  fiiron  raoi  Jivmi  ni  sta^i. 
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Orso,  my  friend,  was  never  stream,  nor  lake. 
Nor  sea  in  whose  broad  lap  ell  rivers  fall. 
Nor  shadow  of  high  hill,  or  wood,  or  wall. 
Nor  heaven -obscuring  clouds  which  torrents  make. 
Nor  other  obstacles  my  grief  so  wate. 
Whatever  most  that  lovely  face  may  pall, 
As  hiding  the  bright  eyes  which  me  enthrall. 
That  veil  which  bide  my  heart  "  Now  burn  or  break," 
And,  whether  by  humility  or  pride. 
Their  glance,  extinguishing  mine  every  joy. 
Conducts  me  prematurely  to  my  tomb  : 
Also  my  soul  by  one  fair  hand  is  tried, 
Cunning  and  careful  ever  to  annoy, 
'Gainst  my  poor  eyes  a  rock  that  has  become.  Maqobegok 


SONNET   XXXI. 
tent')  si  de'  begli  oschi  V  asaalto. 


So  much  I  fear  to  encounter  her  bright  eye, 
Alwaj  in  which  my  death  and  Love  reside, 

Eis  a  child  the  rod,  its  glance  I  fly, 
b  long  the  time  has  been  since  fiist  1  tne^'. 
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And  ever  since,  so  wearisome  or  high. 

No  place  has  heen  where  strong  will  has  not  hied. 

Her  shunning,  at  whose  sight  my  Benees  die 

And,  cold  as  marble,  I  am  laid  aside: 

Wherefore  if  I  return  to  see  you  late. 

Sure  'tis  no  fault,  unworthy  of  excuse. 

That  from  my  death  awhile  I  held  aloof: 

At  all  tp  tui-n  to  what  men  shun,  their  fate. 

And  from  sunh  fear  my  harass'd  heart  to  loose. 

Of  its  true  faith  are  ample  pledge  and  pi'oof.     MAcORiiaoB, 


^H 
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If  Love  or  Death  no  obstacle  entwine 
With  the  new  web  which  here  my  fingers  fold. 
And  if  I  'scape  from  beauty's  tyrant  hold 
While  natural  tnilh  with  truth  reveal'd  I  join, 
""     ihance  a  work  so  dovible  will  be  mine 
Between  our  modem  style  and  language  old. 
That  (timidly  I  speaii,  with  hope  though  bold) 
Even  to  Eome  its  growing  fame  may  shine : 
But,  since,  our  labour  to  perfect  at  last 
Some  of  the  blessed  threads  are  absent  yet 
Which  our  dear  father  plentifully  met, 
Wherefore  to  me  thy  hands  so  close  and  fast 
AgEunst  their  use?    Be  prompt  of  aid  and  free. 
And  rich  our  harrest  of  fair  things  shall  be.       Macgbeoob 

SONNET  XXXIir. 

Qaando  dal  propria  eUo  H  riinott. 

When  from  its  proper  soil  the  tree  is  moved 
Which  Phcehus  loved  erewhile  in  human  form, 
Grim  Vulcan  at  his  labour  si>;h3  and  sweats, 
Benewing  ever  the  dread  bolts  of  Jove, 
Who  thundera  now,  now  speaks  in  snow  and  rail 
Nor  Jnlius  honoureth  than  Janus  more : 
Earth  moans,  and  far  from  us  the  sun  retires 
Since  his  dear  misti'ess  here  no  more  is  seen. 


Then  Mars  and  Saturn,  cruel  stars,  resume 
Their  hostile  rage  :  Orion  arm'd  with  clouds 
The  helm  and  sails  of  storm-tost  seamen  breals. 
To  Neptune  and  to  Juno  and  to  us 
Vest  ^oius  proves  his  power,  and  makes  ua  feel 
How  pai'ts  the  fair  face  angels  long  expect.        Mai 

^  SONNET   XXXIV. 

Ma  poi  nhe  'I  drite  riio  «mife  e  piano. 


But  when  her  sweet  smile,  modest  and  benign, 
No  longer  bides  from  us  its  beauties  rare, 
At  the  spent  forge  his  stout  and  sinewy  arms 
Plieth  that  old  Sicilian  smith  in  vain, 
For  from  the  hands  of  Jove  his  bolts  are  taken 
Temper'd  in  ^tna  to  esCremest  proof; 
And  his  cold  sister  by  degrees  grows  calm 
And  genial  in  Apollo's  kindling  beams. 
Moves  from  the  rosy  west  a  summer  breath, 
Which  safe  and  easy  wafts  the  seaward  bai'k. 
And  wakes  the  sweet  flowers  in  each  grassy  mead. 
Malignant  stars  on  every  side  depart. 
Dispersed  before  Ibat  bright  enchanting  face, 
For  which  already  many  tears  ai-e  shed.        Macqr 

»  SONNET  XXXV. 

II  Jlgliuol  di  Laiona  avea  gid  nmtt. 

Nine  times  already  had  Latuna's  son 
Look'd  from  the  highest  balcony  of  heaven 
For  her,  who  whilom  waked  his  sighs  in  vain, 
And  sighs  as  vain  now  wakes  in  olber  breasts ; 
Then  seeking  wearily,  nor  knowing  where 
She  dwelt,  or  far -or  near,  and  why  delay 'd. 
He  show'd  himself  to  us  as  one,  insane 
For  grief,  who  cannot  iind  some  loved  lost  thing: 
And  thus,  for  clouds  of  sorrow  held  aloof, 
Saw  not  the  fair  face  tiu-n,  which,  if  1  live, 
I  In  many  a  page  shall  praised  and  honour'd  be ; 


The  naiscry  of  her  loss  so  changed  her  mien 

That  her  bright  eyes  were  dimm'ii,  for  once,  with  tears. 

Thereon  its  former  gloom  the  air  resumed.      Macouecor. 

SONNET   XXXVI. 

Qael  cht  'n  Teaagiia  ebbe  U  man  si  prtmie. 


He  who  for  empire  at  Pharsalia  threw, 
Eeddening  its  beauteous  plain  with  civil  gore. 
As  Pompey's  corse  his  conquering  soldiers  bore. 
Wept  when  the  well-known  features  met  his  view; 
The  shepherd  youth,  who  fieree  Goliath  slew. 
Had  long  rebellious  children  to  deplore, 
And  bent,  iu  generous  grief,  the  brave  Saul  o'er 
His  shame  and  fall  when  proud  Gilboa  knew : 
But  jou,  whose  cheek  with  pity  never  paled, 
Who  still  have  shields  at  hand  to  guard  you  well 
Against  Love's  bow,  which  shoots  its  darts  in  vain. 
Behold  me  by  a  thousand  deaths  assall'd, 
And  yet  no  teai-s  of  thine  compEission  tell, 
But  in  tlioae  bright  eyes  anger  and  disdain.      MiCGUKOoa^  _ 

SONNET  XXXVII. 

Mt  foe,  in  whom  you  see  your  own  bright  eyea, 
Adored  by  Love  and  Heaven  with  honour  due. 
With  beAuties  not  its  own  enamours  you. 
Sweeter  and  happier  than  in  mortal  guise. 
Me,  by  its  counsel,  lady,  from  your  breast, 
My  chosen  cherish'd  home,  your  scorn  expell'd 
In  wretched  banishment,  perchance  not  held 
Worihy  to  dwell  where  yon  alone  should  rest. 
But  were  I  fasten 'd  there  with  strongest  keys. 
That  mirror  should  not  make  you,  at  my  cost, 
Severe  and  proud  yourself  alone  to  please. 
Remember  how  Narcissus  erst  was  lost ! 
His  course  and  thine  to  one  conclusion  lead, 
Of  flower  BO  fair  though  worihless  here  the  mead. 

Macobxgor 
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Mir  mirror'd  foe  reflects,  aliis!  ao  fair 
Those  eyes  which  Heaven  and  Love  have  honour'd  too  ! 
Yet  not  hia  charms  thoii  doat  enamouT'd  view, 
But  all  thine  own,  and  they  beyond  compara : 
O  lady!  thou  hast  chased  me  at  its  prayer 
From  thy  heart's  throne,  where  I  so  fondly  grew; 
O  wretched  exile  !  though  too  well  I  knew 
A  reign  with  thee  I  were  unfit  to  share. 
But  were  I  ever  fix"d  thy  bosom's  mate, 
A  flattering  mirror  should  not  me  supplant. 
And  make  thee  scorn  me  in  thy  self-delight; 
Thou  surely  must  recall  Narcissus'  fate, 
But  if  like  him  thy  doom  should  thee  enchant, 
What  mead  were  worthy  of  a  flower  so  bright? 

■  WOILASTOH, 

b  SONNET   XXXVIII. 
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Those  golden  tresses,  teeth  of  pearly  whita,^ 
Those  cheeks'  fair  roses  blooming  to  decay, 
Do  in  their  beauty  to  laj  soul  convey 
The  poison 'd  arrows  from  my  aching  sight 
Thus  sad  and  briefly  must  my  days  take  flight, 
For  hfe  with  woe  not  long  on  earth  will  stay; 
But  more  I  blame  that  mirror's  flattering  sway, 
Which  thou  hast  wearied  with  thy  self-delight 
Its  power  my  bosom's  sovereign  too  hath  still'd. 
Who  pray'd  thee  in  my  suit— now  he  is  mutfi. 
Since  thou  art  captured  by  thyself  alone : 
Death's  seeds  it  hath  within  my  heart  instill'd. 
For  Lethe's  stream  its  form  doth  constitute, 
And  makes  thee  lose  each  image  but  thine  own.  WoiXASTOib 

The  gold  and  pearis,  the  lily  and  the  rose 
Which  weak  and  dry  in  winter  wont  to  be, 
Are  rank  and  poisonous  arrow-shafts  to  me, 
As  my  aore-sti'icken  bosom  aptly  shows : 
Thus  all  my  days  now  sadly  shortly  close, 
For  seldom  with  great  grief  long  years  agree; 
But  in  that  fatal  glass  most  blame  1  see. 
That  weary  with  your  oft  self-liking  grows. 


^ 


I 
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Q  my  lord  placed  silence,  when  my  anit 
He  would  have  urged,  but,  seeing  your  desire 
End  in  yourself  alone,  he  soon  was  mute. 

IS  fashion 'd  in  hell's  wave  and  o'er  its  fire, 
And  tinted  in  eternal  Lethe  ;  thence 
The  spring  and  secret  of  my  death  commence.    Macgiiegor 


SONNET  XXXIX. 


I  NOW  perceived  that  from  witliin  me  fled 
Those  spirits  to  which  you  their  being  lend  ; 
And  since  by  nature's  dictates  to  defend 
Themselves  from  death  all  animals  are  made, 
The  reins  I  loosed,  with  which  Desire  I  stay'd, 
And  sent  him  on  his  way  without  a  friend  ; 
There  whither  day  and  night  my  course  he'd  bend. 
Though  still  from  thence  by  me  reluctant  led. 
And  me  ashamed  and  slow  along  he  drew 
To  see  your  eyes  their  matchless  influence  shower. 
Which  much  I  shun,  afraid  to  give  you  pain. 
Yet  for  myself  this  once  I'll  live ;  such  power 
Has  o'er  this  wayward  life  one  look  from  you.  i — 
Then  die,  unless  Desire  prevails  again.     Anok,  Ox. 

Because  the  powein  that  take  their  life  '.'om  you 
Already  had  I  felt  within  decay. 
And  because  Nature,  death  to  shield  or  slay. 
Arms  every  animal  with  instinct  true, 
To  my  long-curb "d  desire  the  rein  I  threw, 
And  tum'd  it  in  the  old  forgotten  way, 
Where  fondly  it  invites  me  night  and  day. 
Though  'gainst  its  will,  another  I  pursue. 
And  thus  it  led  me  hack,  ashamed  and  slow. 
To  see  those  eyes  with  love's  own  lustre  rii'e 
Which  I  am  watchful  never  to  offend : 
Thus  may  I  Jive  perchance  awhile  below ; 
One  glance  of  yours  such  power  has  o'er  my  life 
Whidi  sure,  if  1  oppose  desire,  shall  end.         AIacobe.QI 


r 
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li  faco  per  Joco  «o»  st  spenM. 


If  fire  was  never  yet  by  fire  subdued. 
If  never  flood  fell  dry  by  frequent  rain. 
But,  like  to  like,  if  each  by  other  gain, 
And  contraries  are  often  mutual  food ; 
Love,  who  our  thouglita  controllest  in  each  mood, 
Through  whom  two  bodies  thus  one  soul  sustain. 
How,  why  in  her,  with  such  unusual  strain 
Make  the  want  less  by  wishes  long  renewed  ? 
Perchance,  as  falleth  the  broad  Nile  from  high, 
Deafening  with  his  great  voice  all  nature  round, 
And  as  the  sun  still  dazzles  the  fix'd  eye. 
So  with  itself  desire  in  discord  found 
Loses  in  its  impetuous  object  force. 
As  the  too  frequent  spur  oft  checks  the  course.    Macgbeooo. 

SONNET  XLI. 

Perch'  to  t'  abbia  ^uardalo  di  meiizogna. 


Although  from  falsehood  I  did  thee  restrain 
With  all  my  power,  and  paid  thee  honour  due. 
Ungrateful  tongue  ;  yet  never  did  accrue 
Honour  from  thee,  but  shame,  and  fierce  disdain: 
Most  art  thou  cold,  when  most  I  want  the  strain 
Thy  aid  should  lend  while  I  for  pity  sue  ; 
And  all  thy  utterance  is  imperfect  too. 
When  thou  dost  speak,  and  as  the  dreamer's  vain. 
Ye  too,  sad  tears,  throughout  each  lingering  night 
fjpon  me  wait,  when  I  alone  would  stay  ; 
But.  needed  by  my  peace,  you  take  your  flight; 
And,  all  so  prompt  anguish  and  grief  t'  impart. 
Ye  sighs,  then  slow,  and  broken  breathe  jour  way  : 
My  looks  alone  traly  reveal  my  heart.  Nott. 

With  all  my  power,  lest  falsehood  should  invade, 
I  guarded  thee  and  atill  thy  honour  sought. 
Ungrateful  tongue  1  who  honour  ne'er  host  brought, 
But  still  my  care  with  rage  and  shame  repaid  : 


so  PETRARCH. 

For,  tlwragh  to  me  most  requisite,  thine  aid, 

When  mercy  I  would  ask,  availeth  nought, 

Still  cold  and  mute,  and  e'eD  to  words  if  wrought 

They  seem  as  sounds  in  sleep' by  dreamers  made. 

And  ye,  sad  tears,  o'  nights,  when  I  would  fain 

Be  left  alone,  my  sure  companions,  flow, 

But,  aummon'd  for  my  peace,  ye  soon  depart : 

Te  too,  mine  anguish 'd  sighs,  so  prompt  to  pain. 

Then  breathe  before  her  brokenly  and  slow. 

And  my  face  only  speaks  my  suffering  heart.     Macgiieooh 
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CANZONE  V. 

NeVa  stagion  die  'I  dd  rapldo  inehina. 

Tn'  that  Still  season,  when  the  rapid  sun 
Drives  down  the  west,  and  daylight  flies  to  greet 
Nations  that  haply  wait  his  kindling  flame  ; 
In  some  strange  land,  alone,  her  weary  feet 
The  time-worn  pilgiim  finds,  with  toil  fordone. 
Yet  but  the  more  speeds  on  her  languid  frame ; 
Her  Bohtude  the  same. 
When  night  has  closed  around  ; 
Yet  has  the  wanderer  found 
A  deep  though  short  forgetfulness  at  last 
Of  every  woe,  and  every  labour  past. 
But  ah!  my  grief,, that  with  each  moment  grows, 
As  fast,  and  yet  more  fast. 
Day  urges  on,  is  heaviest  at  its  close. 

When  Phtebus  rolls  his  everlasting  wheels 

To  give  night  room  ;  and  from  encircling  wood. 

Broader  and  broader  yet  descends  the  shade  ; 

The  labourer  arms  him  for  his  evening  trade. 

And  all  the  weight  his  burthen'd  heart  conceals 

Lightens  with  glad  discourse  or  descant  rude ; 

Then  spreads  his  board  with  food. 

Such  as  the  forest  hoar 

To  our  first  fathers  bore. 

By  us  disdain 'd,  yet  praised  in  hall  and  bower. 
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Bat,  let  who  will  the  cup  of  joyance  pour, 

I  never  knew,  I  will  not  say  of  mivih. 

But  of  repose,  an  honr, 

When  Phcebus  leavea,  and  stars  salute  the  eai-th. 

Ton  shepherd,  when  the  mighty  star  of  day 

He  sees  descending  to  its  western  bed, 

And  the  wide  Orient  all  with  shade  embrown 'd. 

Takes  his  old  crook,  and  fiom  the  fountain  hend. 

Green  mead,  and  beeelitn  bower,  pursues  his  way. 

Calling,  with  welcome  voice,  hia  flocks  around; 

Then  far  from  human  sound, 

Some  desert  cave  he  stiows 

With  leaves  and  verdant  boughs, 

And  lays  him  down,  without  a  thought,  to  sleep. 

Ah,  cruel  Love ! — tlien  dost  thon  bid  me  keep 

My  idle  chase,  the  airy  steps  pursuing 

Of  her  I  ever  weep, 

Who  flies  me  still,  my  endless  toil  renewing. 

E'en  the  rude  seaman,  in  some  cave  confined. 

Pillows  his  head,  as  daylight  quit))  the  scene. 

On  the  hard  deck,  with  vilest  mat  o'erspread; 

And  when  the  Sun  in  orient  wave  serene 

Bathes  his  resplendent  front,  and  leaves  behind 

Those  antique  pillars  of  his  boundless  bed ; 

Forgetful n ess  has  shed 

O'er  man,  and  beast,  and  flower. 

Her  mild  restoring  power : 

But  my  determined  grief  finds  no  repos^  ; 

And  every  day  but  aggravates  the  woes 

Of  that  remorseless  flood,  that,  ten  long  yeai-s, 

Flowing,  yet  ever  flows, 

Nor  know  I  what  can  check  its  ceaseless  tears.    MLriiv.tLK. 


What  time  towards  the  w 
The  sun  with  parting  radiance  flies, 
And  other  climes  gilds  with  expected  light. 
Some  aged  pilgrim  dame  who  strays 
Alone,  fatigued,  through  paihles.s  ways. 
Hastens  her  step,  and  dreads  the  approach  of  n 
Then,  the  day's  journey  o'er,  shell  steep 
Her  sense  awhile  in  grateful  sleep ; 
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Foi^etting  all  the  pain,  and  peril  past; 
But  I,  alas  !  find  no  repose. 
Each  sun  to  me  brings  added  woes, 
While  light's  eternal  orb  rolls  from  us  fast 

■When  the  sun's  wheels  no  longer  glow, 
And  hills  their  lengiien'd  shadows  throw, 
The  hind  collects  his  tools,  and  carols  gay; 
Then  spreads  his  board  with  frugal  fare. 
Such  as  those  homely  acorns  were. 
Which  all  revere,  jet  casting  them  away. 
Let  those,  who  pleasure  can  enjoy, 
In  cheerfulness  their  hours  employ ; 
While  I,  of  all  earth's  wretches  most  unblest, 
Whether  tlie  sun  fierce  darts  his  beams. 
Whether  the  moon  more  mildly  {fleams. 
Taste  uo  delight,  no  momentary  rest  I 

When  the  swain  views  the  star  of  day 

Quench  in  the  pillowing  waves  its  ray. 

And  scatter  darkness  o'er  the  eastern  skies; 

fiising,  hia  custom'd  crook  he  takes. 

The  beech-wood,  fountain,  plain  forsakes. 

As  calmly  homeward  with  bis  fiock  he  hies 

Remote  from  man,  then  on  his  bed 

In  cot,  or  ciive,  with  fresh  leaves  spread. 

He  courts  soft  slumber,  and  suspense  from  care; 

White  thou,  fell  Love,  bidst  me  pursue 

That  voice,  those  footsteps  which  subdue 

My  soul ;  yet  moveat  not  th'  obdurate  fair  ! 

Lock'd  in  some  bay,  to  taste  repose 

On  the  hard  deck,  the  sailor  throws 

His  coarse  garb  o'er  him,  when  the  car  of  lig-ht 

Qranada,  with  Marocco  leaves. 

The  Pillars  famed,  Iberia's  waves. 

And  the  world's  hush'd,  and  all  its  race,  in  uight. 

But  never  will  my  sorrows  cease. 

Successive  days  their  sum  increase. 

Though  just  ten  annual  suns  have  mark'd  my  pain  : 

Say,  to  this  bosom's  poignant  grief 

Who  shall  administer  relief? 

Say,  who  at  length  shall  free  me  from  mj  chain 
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And,  since  there's  comfort  in  the  atrain, 

I  see  at  eve  along  eadh  plain, 

And  furrow'd  hi[l,  the  unyoked  team  return  : 

Why-at  that  hour  will  no  one  stay 

My  sigha,  or  bear  my  yoke  away  ? 

Why  bathed  in  teara  must  I  unceasing  mourn? 

Wretch  that  I  was,  to  fix  my  sight 

First  on  that  face  with  such  delight. 

Till  on  my  thought  its  charms  were  strong  imprest, 

Which  force  ahaU  not  efface,  nor  art, 

Ere  from  this  frame  niy  soul  dispart! 

Nor  know  I  then  if  passion's  votaries  rest 

O  hasty  strain,  devoid  of  worth. 

Sad  as  the  bard  who  brought  thee  forth, 

Show  not  thyself,  be  with  Uie  world  at  strife. 

From  nook  to  nook  indulge  thy  grief; 

While  thy  lorn  parent  seeks  relief, 

Nuniing  that  amorous  flame  which  feeds  his  life  I 
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"    Drawn  but  a  little  nearer  to  mine  eyes, 

Methinks  I  would  have  wfaoUy  changed  my  form. 
Even  as  in  Thessaly  her  form  she  changed  ; 
But  if  I  cannot  lose  myself  in  her 
More  than  I  have — small  mercy  though  it  won — 
I  would  to-day  in  aspect  thoughtful  be. 
Of  harder  stone  than  chisel  ever  wrought, 
Of  adamant,  or  marble  cold  and  whit«. 
Perchance  through  terror,  or  of  jasper  rare 
And  therefore  prized  by  the  blind  greedy  crowd. 
Then  were  I  free  from  this  hard  heavy  yoke 
Which  makes  nie  envy  Atlas 

^LWho  with  his  shoulders  biings  Morocco  night. 
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Not  Dian  to  her  lover  was  more  dear, 
When  fortune  'mid  the  waters  cold  and  clear. 
Gave  him  her  naked  beauties  all  to  see. 
Than  seem'd  the  rustic  niddy  nymph  to  me, 
Who,  in  yon  flashing  stream,  the  lif;ht  veil  laved, 
Whence  Laura's  lovely  tresses  lately  waved  ; 
1  saw,  and  through  m'e  felt  an  anmrous  chill. 
Though  summer  hurn,  to  tremble  imd  to  thrill. 

Macguegob. 
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Spirit  heroic  !  who  with  fire  divine 
Kindleat  those  limbs,  awhile  which  pilgrim  hold 
On  earth  a  Chieftain,  gracious,  wise,  and  bold; 
Since,  rightly,  now  tJie  rod  of  state  is  thine 
Eome  and  her  wandering  children  to  coutine. 
And  yet  reclaim  her  to  the  old  good  way : 
To  thee  I  speak,  for  elsewhere  not  a  ray 
Of  virtue  can  I  find,  extinct  below. 
Nor  one  who  feels  of  evil  deeds  the  shame. 
Why  Italy  still  waits,  and  what  her  aim 
I  know  not,  callous  to  her  proper  woe, 
Indolent,  aged,  slow, 

Still  will  she  sleep?     Is  none  to  rouse  her  found 
Oh  !  that  my  wakening  hands  were  through  her  tresses 

wound. 
So  grievous  is  the  spell,  the  trance  so  deep, 
Loud  though  we  call,  my  hope  is  faiut  that  e'c 
She  yet  will  waken  from  her  heavy  sleep  ; 
But  not,  methinks,  without  some  better  end 
Was  this  our  Borne  entrusted  to  thy  core, 
Who  surest  may  revive  and  hest  defend. 
Fearlessly  then  upon  that  reverend  head,     ' 
'Mid  hev  dishevell'd  locks,  thy  fingers  spread. 
And  hft  at  length  the  slu^'gnrd  from  the  dust ; 
I,  day  and  night,  who  her  pi'ostraiion  nioura. 
For  ibis,  in  tiiee,  have  fix  d  luy  (.■eitain  trust. 


I 
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That,  if  her  sons  jet  turn, 

And  theii-  eyes  ever  to  trae  honour  raise. 

The  glory  is  reaei'ved  for  thy  illustrious  days ! 

Her  ancient  walls,  which  still  with  fear  and  love 

The  world  admires,  whene'er  it  calls  to  mind 

The  days  of  Eld,  and  turns  to  look  behind  ; 

Her  hoar  and  cavern 'd  monuments  above 

The  dust  of  men,  whose  fame,  until  the  world 

In  dissolution  sink,  can  never  fail ; 

Her  all,  that  in  one  ruin  now  lies  hurl'd, 

Hopes  to  have  heal'd  by  thee  its  every  ail. 

O  faithfiil  Brutus  I  nohle  Seipios  dead  I 

To  you  what  ti'iumph,  where  ye  now  are  blest, 

If  of  our  worthy  choice  the  fame  have  spread  : 

And  how  his  laurell'd  crest. 

Will  old  Fabricius  rear,  with  joy  elate. 

That  hia  own  Borne  again  shall  beauteous  he  and  great ! 

And,  if  for  things  of  earth  its  care  Heaven  show, 

The  aoula  who  dwell  above  in  joy  and  peace. 

And  their  mere  mortal  frames  have  left  below. 

Implore  thee  this  long  civil  strife  may  cease, 

Which  kills  all  confidence,  nips  every  good. 

Which  bars  the  way  to  many  a  roof,  where  men 

Once  holy,  hospitable  lived,  the  den 

Of  fearless  rapine  now  and  frequent  blood, 

Whose  doors  to  virtue  only  are  denied. 

While  beneath  plunder'd  Saints,  in  outraged  fanes 

Hots  Faction,  and  Eevenge  the  altar  stains  ; 

And,  contrast  sad  and  wide, 

The  very  bells  which  sweetly  wont  to  fling 

Summons  to  prayer  and  praise  now  Battle's  tocsin  ring  I 

Pale  weeping  women,  and  a  friendless  crowd 

Of  tender  years,  infirm  and  desolate  Age, 

Which  hates  itself  and  its  supei'fluous  days. 

With  each  blest  order  to  rehgion  vow'd. 

Whom  works  of  love  through  lives  of  want  engage. 

To  thee  for  help  their  hands  and  voices  I'aise ; 

While  our  poor  panic-stricken  land  displays 

The  thousand  wounds  which  now  so  mar  her  frame, 

Thaf  e'en  from  foes  compassion  they  command ; 

"  if  Christendom  thy  care  may  claim, 


Qod's  own  house  on  fire,  while  not,  a.\ian& 
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Moves  to  subdue  the  flame  ; 

— Heal  thou  these  wounds,  this  feverish  tumult  end. 

And  on  the  holj  work  Heaven's  bleasing  shall  desce 

Often  against  our  marble  Column  high. 

Wolf,  Lion,  Bear,  proud  Eagle,  and  base  Snake 

Even  to  their ovm  injury  insult  shower; 

Lifts  against  thee  and  theirs  her  mournful  cry. 

The  noble  Dame  who  calls  thee  here  to  break 

Away  the  evil  weeds  which  will  not  flower. 

A  thousand  years  and  more!  and  gallant  men 

There  fix'd  her  seat  in  beauty  and  in  power; 

The  breed  of  patriot  hearts  has  fail'd  since  then  t 

And,  in  their  stead,  upstart  anil  haughty  now, 

A  race,  which  ne'er  to  her  in  reverence  bends. 

Her  husband,  father  thou  1 

Like  care  from  thee  and  counsel  she  attends, 

As  o'er  his  other  works  the  Sire  of  all  extends. 

'Tis  seldom  e'en  that  with  our  fairest  scheme 

Some  advei-se  fortune  will  not  mix,  and  mar 

With  instant  01  ambition's  noblest  dreams  ; 

But  thou,  once  ta'en  thy  path,  so  walk  that  I 

May  pardon  her  past  faults,  great  as  they  are. 

If  now  at  least  she  give  herself  the  lie. 

For  never,  in  all  memory,  as  to  ihee. 

To  mortal  man  so  sure  and  straight  the  way 

Of  everlasting  honour  open  lay. 

For  thine  the  power  and  will,  if  right  I  see. 

To  lift  our  empire  to  its  old  proud  state. 

Let  this  thy  glory  be  1 

They  succour'd  her  when  young,  and  strong,  and  q;rea.t. 

He,  in  her  weak  old  age,  warded  the  stroke  of  Fai 

Forth  on  thy  way  !  my  Song,  and,  where  the  bold 

Tarpeian  lifts  hiu  brow,  shouldst  thou  behold. 

Of  others'  weal  more  thoughtful  than  his  own. 

The  chief,  by  general  Italy  revered, 

Tell  him  from  me,  to  whom  he  is  but  known 

As  one  to  Virtue  and  by  Fame  endear'd. 

Till  etamp'd  upon  his  heart  the  sad  trulii  be, 

That,  day  by  day  to  thee. 

With  suppliant  attitude  and  streaming  eyes. 

For  justice  and  relief  our  seven-hill  d  city  crieB. 

Mi' 
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perthl  al  viso  d'Amar  poriara  itise^iia. 

Bright  in  whose  face  Love's  conquering  enaign  Btreain'd»  I 
A  foreign  fair  ao  won  me,  young  and  vain, 
That  of  her  sex  all  others  worthies?  seem'd : 
Her  as  I  follow'd  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 
1  heard  a  loud  voice  speaking  from  afar, 
"  How  lost  in  these  lone  woods  his  footsteps  are  ! " 
Then  paused  I,  and,  beneath  the  tall  beech  shade, 
All  wrapt  in  thought,  aronnd  me  well  survey 'd, 
Till,  seeing  how  much  danger  block'd  my  way. 
Homeward  I  turn 'd  me  though  at  noon  of  day.  MAceitEoo&V 

BALLATA  III. 

©urf/oco,  ch'  id  peaaai  clte/oise  Jpmlo. 


That  fire  for  ever  which  I  thought  at  rest. 
Quench 'd  in  the  chill  blood  of  my  ripen'd  years, 
Awakes  new  flames  and  torment  in  my  breast. 
Its  sparks  were  never  all,  from  what  1  see, 
Extinct,  but  merely  slumbering,  smoulder'd  o'er ; 
Haply  this  second  error  worse  may  be. 
For,  by  the  tears,  which  I,  in  torrents,  pour, 
Grief,  through  these  eyes,  distill'd  from  ray  heart's  core. 
Which  holds  within  itself  the  spark  and  bait, 
Komains  not  as  it  was,  but  grows  more  great. 
What  fire,  save  mine,  had  not  been  quench'd  and  kill'd 
Beneath  the  flood  these  sad  eyes  ceaseless  shed? 
Struggling  'mid  opposites — bo  Love  has  will'd — 
Nft  y  here,  now  tliere,  my  vain  life  must  be  l;'d. 
For  in  so  many  ways  his  snares  are  spread. 
When  most  I  hope  him  from  my  heart  expell'd 
Then  most  of  her  fair  face  its  slave  I'm  held.  MAOGREGoaJ 
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t Either  that  blind  desire,  which  life  destroys, 
luutiiig  the  hours,  deceives  my  misery. 
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Or,  even  while  yet  I  speak,  the  moment  fliea. 
Promised  at  once  to  pity  and  to  inc. 
Aitts  I  what  banefi]!  shmie  o'erhnng.i  and  dries 
The  seed  so  near  its  full  maturity  ? 
"I'wixt  me  and  hope  what  brazen  walls  arise? 
From  murderous  wolvea  not  even  my  fold  is  free. 
Ah,  woe  is  me !     Too  clearly  now  I  find 
That  felon  Love,  to  aggravate  my  pain, 
Mine  easy  heart  hath  thus  to  hope  inclined  ; 
And  now  the  maxim  sage  I  call  to  mind, 
That  movtal  bliss  mnst  doubtful  still  remain 
Till  death  from  earthly  bonds  the  soul  unbind. 
Chaele.M( 
CooNTJNO  the  hours,  lest  I  myself  mislead 
By  blind  desire  wherewith  my  heart  is  torn, 
E'en  while  I  speak  away  the  moments  speed, 
To  me  and  pity  which  alike  wei-e  sworn. 
What  shade  so  cruel  as  to  blight  the  seed 
Whence  the  wish'd  fruitage  should  so  soon  be  bom  ? 
What  beast  within  my  fold  has  leap'd  to  feed? 
What  widl  is  built  between  the  hand  and  com? 
Alas  I  1  know  not,  but,  if  right  I  guess, 
Love  to  such  joyful  hope  has  only  led 
[  To  plunge  my  weary  life  in  worse  distress ; 
And  I  remember  now  what  once  I  read. 
Until  the  moment  of  his  full  release 
Man's  bliiss  begins  not,  nor  iiis  troubles  cease.  Macgreoor 

SONNET  XLIV. 
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Ever  my  hap  is  slack  and  slow  in  coming. 
Desire  increasing,  ay  my  hope  uncertain 
With  doubtful  love,  that  but  increaseth  pain ; 
For,  tiger-like,  so  swift  it  is  in  parting. 
Alas !  the  snow  black  shall  it  be  and  scalding. 
The  sea  waterless,  and  fish  upon  the  mountain. 
The  Thames  shall  back  I'etum  into  his  fountain. 
And  where  he  rose  the  sun  shall  take  [hisj  lodgi 
Ere  I  in  this  find  peace  or  quietness  ; 
Or  that  Love,  or  my  Lndy,  right  wisely. 
I  Leave  to  conspire  against  me  wrongfully. 


A.nd  if  I  have,  after  such  bitterness. 

One  drop  of  sweet,  mj  mouth  is  out  of  ta,ste. 

Thai  all  my  trust  aud  ti-avail  is  but  waste.  WTiiT. 

Late  to  arrive  ray  fortunes  are  anil  slow — 
Hopes  are  unsure,  desires  ascpud  and  swell, 
Suapenge,  expectancy  in  me  rebel- 
But  swifter  to  depart  than  tigers  go. 
Tepid  and  dark  shall  be  the  cold  pure  snow. 
The  ocean  dry,  its  fish  on  mountains  dwell. 
The  sun  set  in  the  East,  by  that  old  well 
Alike  whence  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flow. 
Ere  in  this  strife  I  peace  or  truce  shall  find, 
Ere  Love  or  Laura  practise  kinder  ways, 
Sworn  friends,  against  me  wrongfully  combined. 
After  such  bitters,  if  some  sweet  allays, 
Balk'd  by  long  fasts  my  palate  spurns  the  fare, 
Sole  grace  from  them  that  falleth  to  my  share.  Macgrecu&  J 
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Thy  weary  cheek  that  channell'd  sorrow  shows. 
My  mueh-loved  lord,  iipon  the  ono  repose; 
More  careful  of  thyself  against  Love  be, 
Tyi-ant  who  smiles  his  votaries  wan  to  see  ; 
And  with  the  other  close  the  left-hand  path 
Too  easy  entrance  where  his  message  hath ; 
In  sun  and  storm  thyself  the  same  display. 
Because  time  faileth  for  the  lengthen'd  way. 
And,  with  the  third,  drink  of  the  precious  herb 
Which  purges  every  thought  that  would  disturb. 
Sweet  in  the  end  though  sour  at  first  in  taste  : 
But  me  enshrine  where  your  best  joys  are  placed. 
So  that  I  fear  not  the  grim  hark  of  Styx, 
If  with  such  prayer  of  mine  pride  do  not  mix. 

MAUQaKGOB. 
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PercM  quel  che 

Though  cruelty  denies  my 
Those  charms  which  led  me  first  to  love  ; 
To  passion  yet  will  I  be  true, 
Nor  shall  my  will  rebellious  prove. 
Amid  the  curls  of  golden  hair 
That  wave  those  beauteous  temples  round, 
Cupid  spread  craftily  the  snare 
With  which  my  captive  heart  he  botmd: 
And  from  those  eyes  he  caught  the  ray 
Which  thaw'd  the  ice  that  fenced  my  breast, 
Ghasiug  all  other  thoughts  away, 
With  brightness  suddenly  imprest. 
But  now  that  hair  of  sunny  gleam. 
Ah  me  !  ia  ravish 'd  from  my  sight ; 
Those  beauteous  eyes  withdraw  their 
And  change  to  sadness  past  delight. 
A  glorious  death  by  all  is  prized  ; 
Tis  death  alone  shall  break  my  chain 
Oh!  be  Love's  timid  wail  despised. 
Lovers  should  nobly  suffer  pain, 

Thouoh  barr'd  from  all  which  led  me  first  to  love 
By  coldness  or  caprice, 

Not  yet  fi'om  its  firm  bent  can  passion  cease ! 
The  snare  was  set  amid  those  threads  of  gold, 
To  which  Love  bound  me  fast ; 
And  from  those  bright  eyes  melted  the  long  cold 
Within  my  heart  that  pass'd  ; 
So  sweet  the  spell  their  sudden  splendour  cast. 
Its  single  memory  still 
Deprives  my  soul  of  every  other  will. 
But  now.  alas  1  from  me  of  that  fine  hair 
Is  ravish 'd  the  dear  sight ; 

The  lost  light  of  those  twin  stars,  chaste  as  fair. 
Saddens  me  in  her  Sight ; 
But,  since  a  glorious  death  wins  honour  bright, 

'  By  death,  and  not  througli  grief,  

LovB  from  such  chain  shall  give  at  last  relief.  Macgbbgor. 
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Thb  graceful  tree  I  loved  so  long  and  well. 
Ere  its  fair  bougliB  in  sconi  my  flame  declined, 
Beneath  its  shade  encouraged  my  poor  mind 
To  bud  and  bloom,  and  'mid  its  sorrow  swell. 
But  now,  my  heart  secure  from  such  a  fpell, 
Alas,  from  friendly  it  has  grown  unkind  1 
My  thoughts  entirely  to  one  end  confined, 
Their  painful  sufferings  how  I  still  may  tell. 
What  should  he  say,  the  sighing  slave  bf  love. 
To  whom  my  later  rhymes  gave  hope  of  bliss, 
Who  for  that  laurel  has  lost  all— but  this  ? 
May  poet  never  pluck  thee  more,  nor  Jove 
Exempt ;  but  may  the  Hun  still  hold  in  hate 
On  each  green  leaf  till  blight  and  blackness  wait. 

MACGREG&lfc.J 
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T  be  the  day,  and  blest  the  month,  the  year, 
iThe  spring,  the  hour,  the  very  moment  blest, 
iThe  lovely  Bcene,  the  spot,  where  firat  oppress 'd 
I  I  sunk,  of  two  bright  eyes  the  prisoner : 
^  And  blest  the  first  soft  pang,  to  me  most  dear. 
^  Which  Ihrill'd  my  heart,  when  Love  became  its  guest ; 
j^  And  blest  the  bow,  the  shafts  which  pierced  my  breast, 
",  And  even  the  wounds,  which  bosom'd  thence  I  bear. 
-  Blest  too  the  stmhiB  which,  pour'd  through  glade  and  grove^fl 
1  Have  made  the  woodlands  echo  with  her  name ; 
,  The  sighs,  the  tears,  tlie  languishment,  the  love  : 
And  blest  those  sonnets,  sources  of  my  fame , 
,  And  blest  that  thought— Ob  !  never  to  remove! 
Which  turns  to  her  alone,  from  her  alone  which  came. 

Whang  HAM. 
Blest  be  the  year,  the  month,  the  hour,  the  day, 
The  season  and  the  time,  and  point  of  sjiape. 
And  hleKt  the  beauteous  country  and  tlie  place 
Whtre  first  of  two  bright  eyes  I  felt  the  sway : 


8a  FETRARCH. 

Bleat  the  sweet  pain  of  which  I  was  the  prey, 
When  newly  dooni'd  Love's  sovereign  law  to  embraua 
And  bleat  the  bow  and  shaft  to  which  I  trace. 
The  wound  that  to  my  inmost  heart  found  way : 
Blest  be  ihe  ceaseless  accents  of  my  tongue, 
Unwearied  breathing  my  loved  lady's  name  : 
Blest  my  fond  wishes,  sighs,  and  tears,  and  jmina  : 
Blest  be  the  lays  in  which  her  praise  I  suug, 
That  on  nil  sides  acquired  to  her  fair  fame, 
And  blest  my  thoughts !  for  o'er  them  all  she 


Daol 


SONNET  XLVIII.    , 

Padre  del  ekl,  dopo  i  perditti  gia, 


Father  of  heaven  !  after  the  days  misspent, 
After  (he  nights  of  wild  tumultuous  thought, 
In  that  fierce  passion's  strong  entanglement. 
One,  for  my  peace  too  lovely  fair,  had  wrought; 
Vouchsafe  that,  by  thy  grace,  my  spirit  bent 
On  nobler  aims,  to  holier  ways  be  brought; 
That  80  my  foe,  spreading  with  dark  intent 
\  */  His  mortal  snares,  be  foil'd,  and  held  at  nought. 
now  th'  eleventh  year  its  course  fulfils, 
That  I  have  bow'd  uie  to  the  tyranny 
Relentless  most  to  fealty  most  tried,  \ 

Have  mercy.  Lonl !  on  my  unworthy  ills :  i,  ;*' 
Fix  all  my  tlioughts  in  contemplation  high;  >'' 
How  on  tiie  cross  this  day  a  Saviour  died,  ■-'v'  / 

Faxber  of  heaven  !  despite  my  days  all  lost. 
Despite  my  nights  m  doting  folly  spent 
With  that  fierce  passion  which  my  bosom  rent 
At  sight  of  her,  too  lovely  for  my  cost ; 
Vouchsafe  at  length  that,  by  thy  graee,  I  turn 
To  wiser  life,  and  enterprise  more  fair. 
So  that  my  cruel  foe,  in  vain  his  snare 
Set  for  my  soul,  may  his  defeat  discern. 
Already,  Lord,  the  eleventh  year  circling  wanes 
Since  first  beneath  his  tyrant  yoke  I  fell 
Wlio  still  is  fiercest  whei-e  we  least  rebel : 
Pity  my  undeserved  and  lingering  pains. 


To  holier  thoughts  my  wandering  sense  restoi'e, 
How  on  this  day  his  cross  ihy  Son  our  Saviour  bore. 

Macgregu! 


PBALLATA  V. 
Volgetido  gli  occhi  al  nii'o  novo  colore. 

L/iTE  as  tliose  eyes  on  my  sunk  cheelt  inclined, 
Whose  paleuess  to  the  world  seems  of  the  grave. 
Compassion  moved  you  to  that  greeting  kind. 
Whose  soft  smile  to  my  worn  heart  spirit  gave. 
The  poor  frail  life  which  yet  to  me  is  left 
Was  of  your  beauteous  eyes  the  liberal  gift, 
And  of  that  voice  angelical  and  mild ; 
My  present  state  derived  from  them  I  see ; 
As  the  rod  quicliens  the  slow  sullen  child, 
So  waken 'd  they  the  sleeping  soul  in  me. 
Thus,  Lady,  of  my  true  heart  both  the  keys 
You  hold  in  hand,  and  yet  your  captive  please  ; 
Ready  to  sail  wherever  winds  may  blow. 
By  me  most  prized  whate'er  to  you  I  owe.  Maci 

SONNET  XLIX. 
Se  vol  potate  per  Ivrbati  ttrjni. 


If.  hut  by  angry  and  disdainful  sign, 
By  the  averted  head  and  downcast  sight. 
By  readiness  beyond  thy  sex  for  flight. 
Deaf  to  all  pure  and  worthy  prayers  of  mine. 
Thou  canst,  by  these  or  other  arts  of  thine, 
'Scape  fi'om  my  breast — where  Love  on  slip  so  shght 
Grafts  every  day  new  boughs — of  such  despite 
A  fitting  cause  I  then  might  well  divine: 
For  gentla  plant  in  arid  soil  to  be 
Seems  little  suited :  so  it  better  were. 
And  thia  e'en  nature  dictates,  thence  to  stir. 
But  since  thy  destiny  prohibits  thee 
Elsewhere  to  dwell,  be  this  at  least  thy  care 
Not  always  to  sojourn  in  hatred  there.  Macoue 


LasiOj  che  mtd  at 


'^AB  !  this  heart  by  me  was  little  known 
lose  first  days  when  Love  its  denths  explored, 
Where  by  degrees  he  made  himself  the  lord 
Of  my  whole  life,  and  claim 'd  it  as  his  own  : 
I  did  not  think  that,  through  his  power  alone, 
A  heart  time-sleel'd,  and  so  with  valour  stored. 
Such  proof  of  failing  firmness  could  afford. 
And  fell  by  wrong  self-confidence  o'erthrosvn. 
Henceforward  all  defence  too  late  will  come, 

this,  to  prove,  enough  or  little,  here 
If  to  these  mortal  prayers  Love  lend  his  ear. 
Not  now  my  prayer — nor  can  such  e'er  have  room — 
Tliat  with  more  mercy  he  consume  my  heart, 
But  in  the  fire  thai  she  may  bear  her  part.        Macsheoob. 


SESTINA  III. 
gravalo,  e  V  impurhina  nelMa. 


The  overchai^ed  air,  the  impending  cloud, 
Oompress'd  together  by  impetuous  winds. 
Must  presently  dischai^e  themselves  in  rain  ; 
Already  as  of  crystal  are  the  streams, 
And,  for  the  fine  grass  late  that  clothed  the  vales, 
Is  nothing  now  but  the  hoar  frost  and  ice. 
And  I.  within  my  heart,  more  cold  than  ice. 
Of  heavy  thoughts  have  such  a  hovering  cloud. 
As  sometimes  rears  itself  in  these  our  vales, 
Lowly,  and  landlock'd  against  amorous  winds, 
Environ'd  everywhere  with  stagnant  streams. 
When  falls  from  soft'ning  heaven  the  smaller  nun 
Lasts  but  a  brief  while  every  heav^  niin  ; 
And  summer  melts  away  the  snows  and  ice, 
Wlien  proudly  roll  ih'  accumulated  streams : 


TO   LAORA   IN  LIFE. 

Nor  ever  hid  the  heavcDs  ao  thick  a  cloud. 

Which,  overtaken  by  tlie  furious  winds, 

Fled  not  from  the  first  hills  and  quiet  vales. 

But  ah !  what  profit  me  tlie  flowering  vales  ? 

Alike  I  mourn  in  sunshine  and  in  rain, 

Suffering  the  same  in  warm  and  wintiy  winds  ; 

For  only  then  my  lady  shall  want  ice 

At  heart,  and  on  her  brow  tli'  accustom'd  cloud. 

When  diy  shall  be  the  seas,  the  lakes,  and  streams. 

While  to  the  sea  descend  the  mountain  streams,  i 

As  long  as  wild  beasts  love  mnbraij[eous  vales. 

O'er  those  bright  eyes  shall  hang  th'  unfriendly  cloud 

My  own  that  moistens  with  continual  rain  ; 

Aod  in  that  lovely  breast  be  harden 'd  ice 

Which  forces  still  from  mine  so  dolorous  winds. 

Yet  well  ought  I  to  pardon  all  the  winds 

But  for  the  love  of  one,  that  'mid  two  streams 

Shut  me  among  bright  verdure  and  pure  ice ; 

So  that  I  pictured  then  in  thousand  vales 

The  shade  wherein  I  was,  which  heat  or  rain 

Esteemeth  not,  nor  sound  of  broken  cloud. 

But  fled  not  ever  cloud  before  the  winds, 

As  I  that  day  ;  nor  ever  streams  with  rain  ; 

Nor  ice,  when  April's  sun  opens  the  vales.         Macobsqob.  1 


F  SONNET  LI. 

Del  mar  Tirreno  atla  nmttra  nva. 

Upon  the  left  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
Where,  broken  by  the  winds,  tlie  waves  complain. 
Sudden  I  saw  that  honour'd  green  again. 
Written  for  whom  so  many  a  page  must  be  : 
Love,  ever  in  my  soul  his  flame  who  fed. 
Drew  me  with  memories  of  those  tresses  fair ; 
Whence,  in  a  rivulet,  which  silent  there 
Thi'ough  long  grass  stole,  I  fell,  as  one  struck  dead. 
Lone  as  I  was,  'mid  hills  of  oak  and  flr, 
1  felt  ashamed ;  to  heart  of  gentle  mould 
I    Blushes  sufBce  :  nor  needs  it  other  spur. 


ACGREQOB I 


'Tis  well  at  least,  breaking  bad  customs  old, 
To  change  from  eyes  to  feet :  from  these  so  v 
By  those  if  milder  April  should  be  met 

SONNET  LTI. 

L'  aipetto  laero  delta  terra  tostra. 


The  solemn  aspect  of  this  sacred  shore 
Wakes  for  the  misspent  past  my  bitter  sighs  ; 
'  Pause,  wretched  man  !  and  tuna,'  as  conscience  cries, 
Pointing  the  heavenward  way  where  I  should  soar. 
But  soon  another  thought  gets  mastery  o'er 
The  first,  that  so  to  palter  were  unwise  : 
E'en  now  the  time,  if  memory  err  not,  flies, 
When  we  should  wait  our  lady-love  before. 
I,  for  his  aim  then  well  I  apprehend. 
Within  me  freeze,  us  one  who,  sudden,  hears 
News  unexpected  which  his  soul  offend. 
Tletuma  my  first  thought  then,  that  disappears  ; 
Nor  know  I  which  shall  conquer,  but  till  now 
Within  me  they  contend,  nor  hope  of  rest  allow  ! 

Macqbeoor 

SONNET  LIII. 

Ben  ta^e^  ia  che  naty/ral  ctinsiffUo. 

FntL  well  I  know  that  natural  wisdom  nought, 
Love,  'gainst  thy  power,  in  any  age  prevail'd, 
For  snares  oft  set,  fond  oaths  that  ever  fail'd. 
Sore  proofs  of  tliy  sharp  talons  long  had  taught ; 
Hut  lately,  and  in  me  it  wonder  wrought^ 
With  care  this  new  experience  he  detail'd — 
'Tween  Tuscany  and  Elba  as  I  sail'd 
On  the  salt  sea,  it  first  my  notice  caught. 
I  fled  from  tliy  broad  hands,  and,  by  the  way. 
An  unknown  wanderer,  'neath  tlie  vialKiiee 
Of  winds,  and  waves,  and  skies,  I  helpless  lay. 
When,  lo  !  thy  ministers,  I  knew  not  whence, 
Who  quickly  made  me  by  fresh  stings  lo  feel 
JU  who  I'esists  his  fate,  or  would  conceal.  Macoreoor 
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CANZONE  VIL 

Lmao  m«,  ch'  f  wia  to  in  qaal  parte  pieghi. 


Mb  wretched !  for  I  know  not  whither  tend 

The  hopes  which  have  so  long  my  heart  betray "d : 

K  none  there  be  who  will  compassion  lend, 

Wherefore  to  Heaven  these  often  prayers  for  aid? 

But  if,  belike,  not  yet  denied  to  me 

That,  ere  my  own  life  end. 

These  sad  notes  mute  shall  be, 

Let  not  Bij  Lord  conceive  the  wish  too  free, 

Yet  once,  amid  sweet  flowers,  to  touch  the  string, 

"  Beason  and  right  it  is  that  love  I  sing," 

Reason  indeed  there  were  at  last  that  I 

Should  sing,  since  I  have  sigh'd  so  long  and  late, 

But  that  for  rae  'tis  vain  such  art  to  ti'v. 

Brief  pleasures  balancing  with  sorrows  great; 

Could  I,  by  some  sweet  verse,  but  cause  to  shine 

Glad  wonder  and  new  joy 

Within  those  eyes  divine. 

Bliss  o'er  all  other  lovers  then  were  mine ! 

But  more,  if  frankly  fondly  I  could  say, 

"  My  lady  asks,  I  therefore  wake  the  lay." 

Delicious,  dangerous  thoughts  !  that,  to  begin 
A  theme  so  high,  have  gently  led  me  tlius. 
You  know  I  ne'er  can  hope  to  pass  within 
Our  lady's  heart,  so  strongly  steel'd  from  us  ; 
She  will  not  deign  to  look  on  thing  so  low. 
Nor  may  our  langu^e  win 
Aught  of  her  care  :  since  Heaven  ordains  it  so. 
And  vainly  to  oppose  must  irksome  grow. 
Even  as  1  my  heart  lo  stone  would  turn, 
"  So  in  my  verse  would  1  be  rude  and  stem." 
What  do  I  say?  where  am  I? — My  own  heart 
And  its  misplaced  desires  alone  deceive  ! 
Though  my  view  travel  utmost  heaven  athwart 
No  planet  there  condemns  me  thus  to  grieve  : 
Why,  if  the  body's  veil  obscure  my  sight, 
1  Blame  to  the  stars  impart, 


Or  oiher  things  as  bright? 
Within  me  reigns  my  tyrant,  day  and  nigh^ 
Sitice,  for  his  triumph,  me  a  captive  took 
■*  Her  lovely  face,  and  lustrous  eyes'  dear  look." 
While  all  things  else  in  Nature's  boundless  reigi 
Came  good  from  the  Eternal  Master's  mould, 
I  look  for  such  desert  in  me  in  vain  ; 
Me  the  light  wounds  that  I  around  behold  ; 
To  the  true  splendour  if  I  turn  at  last. 
My  eye  would  shrink  in  pain, 
A\Tiose  own  fault  o'er  it  cast 
Such  film,  and  not  the  fatal  day  long  past, 
n  first  her  angel  beauty  met  my  view, 
"  In  the  sweet  season  when  my  life  was  new." 


CANZONE  VIII. 

Perehi  la  rila  i  bren. 


SiKCB  human  life  is  frail. 
And  genius  trembles  at  the  lofty  theme, 
I  little  confidence  in  either  place  ; 
But  let  my  tender  wail 

There,  where  it  ought,  deseiTed  attention  claim. 
That  wail  which  e'en  in  silence  we  may  trace. 
0  beauteous  eyes,  where  Love  doth  nestling  slay ! 
To  you  I  turn  my  insufficient  lay. 
Unapt  to  flow ;  but  passion's  goad  I  feel : 
And  he  of  you  who  sings 
Such  courteous  habit  by  the  strain  is  taught. 
That,  borne  on  amorous  wings, 

oars  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  thought : 
Exalted  thus,  I  venture  to  reveal 
What  long  my  cautious  heart  has  labour'd  to  couce 
Yea,  well  do  I  perceive 
To  you  how  wrongful  is  my  scanty  praise  ; 
Yet  the  strong  impulse  cannot  be  withstood, 
That  urges,  since  1  view'd 
What  fancy  lo  the  sight  before  ne'er  gave. 
What  ne'er  betbre  graced  mine,  or  higlier  lays. 


Bright  authors  of  my  sadly -pleasing  stafe, 

That  you  alone  conceive  me  well  I  know. 

When  to  your  fierce,  beams  I  become  as  snow  I 

Your  elegant  disdaia 

Haply  then  kindles  at  my  worthless  strain. 

Did  not  this  dread  create 

Some  mitigation  of  my  bosom's  heat, 

Death  would  be  bliss  :  for  greater  joy  'twould  give 

With  them  to  suffer  death,  without  them  than  to  live, 

li  not  consumed  quite, 

I  the  tveak  object  of  a  fiame  so  strong ; 

'Tis  not  that  safety  springs  from  native  might, 

But  that  some  fear  restrains, 

Which  chills  the  current  circling  through  my  veins  ; 

Strengthening  this  heart,  that  it  may  suffE'r  long. 

0  hills,  O  vales,  O  forests,  floods,  and  fields, 

Ye  who  have  witnesa'd  how  my  sad  life  flows. 

Oft  have  ye  heard  me  call  on  death  for  aid. 

Ah,  state  surcharged  with  woes ! 

To  stay  destroys,  and  flight  no  succour  yields. 

But  had  not  higher  dread 

Withheld,  some  sudden  effort  I  had  made 

To  end  my  sorrows  and  protracted  pains. 

Of  which  the  beauteous  cause  insensible  remains. 

Why  lead  me,  grief,  astray 

Frora  my  first  theme  to  cliont  a  different  lay? 

Let  me  proceed  where  pleasure  may  invite. 

'Tis  not  of  you  I  'plain, 

0  eyes,  beyond  compare  serenely  bright ; 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  hinds  me  in  his  chain. 

Ye  clearly  can  behold  the  hues  that  Love 

Scatters  ofttime  on  my  dejected  fuce ; 

And  fancy  may  his  inward  workings  trace 

There  where,  whole  nights  and  days. 

He  rules  with  power  derived  from  your  bright  rays  : 

What  rapture  would  ye  prove, 

If  you,  dear  lights,  upon  yourselves  could  gaze ! 

But,  frequent  as  you  bend  your  beams  on  roe. 

What  influence  you  possess  jou  in  another  see. 
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Oh  !  if  to  you.  were  known 

That  beauty  which  I  sing,  immense,  divine. 

As  unto  him  on  whom  its  glories  shine! 

The  heart  had  then  o'erflown 

With  joy  unbounded,  such  as  is  denied 

Unto  that  nature  which  its  acts  doth  guide. 

How  happy  is  the  soul  for  vou  that  si«i[h3. 

Celestial  lights  !  which  lend  a  charm  to  life, 

And  make  me  bless  wliat  else  I  should  not  prize  ! 

Ah  !  why.  so  seldom  why 

Afford  what  ne'er  can  cause  satiety? 

More  often  to  your  sight 

Why  not  bring  Love,  who  holds  me  constant  strife  ? 

And  why  so  soon  of  joys  despoil  me  quite. 

Which  ever  and  anon  my  tranced  soul  delight? 

Yes,  'debted  to  your  grace, 

Frequent  I  feel  throughout  my  inmost  soul 

Unwonted  floods  of  sweetest  rapture  roll ; 

Relieving  so  the  mind. 

That  all  oppressive  thoughts  are  left  behind. 

And  of  a  thousand  only  one  has  place  ; 

For  which  alone  this  life  is  dear  to  me. 

Oh !  might  the  blessing  of  duration  prove, 

Not  equall'd  then  could  my  condition  be  I 

But  this  would,  haply,  move 

In  others  envy,  in  ijiyself  vain  pride. 

That  pab  should  be  allied 

To  pleasure  is,  alas !  decreed  above ; 

Then,  stifling  all  the  ardour  of  desire. 

Homeward  I  turn  my  thoughts,  and  iu  myself  retire. 

So  sweetly  shines  reveal "d 

The  amorous  thought  witliin  your  soul  whioh  liwella. 

That  other  joys  it  from  my  heart  expels  : 

Hence  I  aspire  to  frame 

Lays  whereof]  Hope  may  build  a  deathless  name. 

When  in  the  tomb  my  dust  shall  lie  eouceal'd, 

At  your  approaidi  anguish  and  sorrow  fly: 

These,  as  your  beams  retire,  again  draw  nigh ; 

Yet  outwiU'd  acts  thi^ir  influem:e  ne'er  betray, 


Fur  doting  memory 

Dwells  on  the  past,  and  chases  them  away. 

Whatever,  then,  of  worth 

My  genius  ripens  owes  to  you  its  birth. 

To  you  all  honour  and  all  praise  is  due — 

Myself  a  barren  soil,  and  cultured  but  by  you. 

Thy  strains,  0  song  !  appease  me  not,  but  fire, 
Chanting  a  theme  (hat  wings  my  wild  desire  : 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  ere  long  a  sister-soug  acquire. 

Sfnce  mortal  life  is  frail. 
And  my  mind  shrinks  from  lofty  themes  detorr'd, 
But  small  the  trust  which  I  in  either  feel  r 
Yet  hope  I  that  my  wuil, 
Which  vainly  I  in  silence  would  conceal, 
Shall,  where  I  wish,  where  most  it  ought,  be  heard. 
Beautiful  eyes !  wherein  Love  makes  his  nest, 
To  you  my  song  its  feeble  descant  turns, 
Slow  of  itself,  but  now  by  passion  spuiT'd  ; 
Who  sings  of  you  is  blest, 

And  from  his  theme  such  courteous  habit  Icaraa 
That,  borne  on  wings  of  love, 
Proudly  he  soare  each  viler  thought  above  ; 
Encouraged  thus,  what  long  my  harass 'd  heart 
Has  kept  conceal'd,  I  venture  to  impart. 

Yet  do  I  know  full  well 

How  mucli  my  praise  must  wrongful  prove  to  you. 

But  how  the  great  desire  can  I  oppose, 

Which  ever  in  me  grows. 

Since  what  surpasses  thought  'twos  mine  to  view, 

Though  that  nor  others'  wit  nor  mine  can  tell  ? 

Eyes  !  guilty  authors  of  my  cherish'd  pain. 

That  you  alone  can  judge  me,  well  I  know, 

When  from  your  burning  beams  I  molt  like  snow, 

Haply  your  sweet  disdain 

Offence  in  my  unworthiness  may  see  ; 

Ah  !  were  there  not  such  fear, 

To  calm  the  beat  with  which  I  kindle  near, 

'Twere  bliss  to  die :  for  better  far  to  me 

Were  deatli  with  them  than  life  without  could  bft. 
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If  yet  not  wasted  quit« — 

So  frail  a  thing  before  so  fierce  a  flame — 

'Tia  not  from  my  own  strength  that  safety  came. 

But  that  some  fear  gives  might, 

Freezing  the  warm  blood  coursing  through  its  veins, 

To  my  poor  heart  better  to  bear  tlie  strife. 

O  valleys,  hills,  0  forests,  floods,  and  plains, 

Witnesses  of  my  melancholy  life !  . 

For  death  how  often  have  ye  heard  me  pray ! 

Ah.  miserable  fate ! 

Where  flight  avails  not,  though  'tia  death  to  stay  ; 

But,  if  a  ^read  more  great 

Restrain 'd  me  not.  despair  would  tind  a  way, 

Speedy  and  short,  my  lingering  pains  to  close, 

—Hers  then  the  crime  who  still  no  mercy  shows. 

Why  thus  astray,  0  grief, 

Ijesil  me  to  speak  what  I  would  leave  unsaid? 

Leave  me,  where  pleasure  me  impels,  to  ti'ead : 

Not  now  my  song  complains 

Of  you,  sweet  eyes,  serene  beyond  belief. 

Nor  yet  of  him  who  binds  me  in  such  chains : 

Uight  well  may  you  observe  the  varying  hues 

Which  o'er  my  visage  oft  the  tyrant  strews, 

And  thence  may  guess  what  war  within  he  mokes, 

Where  night  and  day  he  reigns, 

Strong  in  the  power  which  from  your  light  he  takes : 

Blessed  ye  were  as  bright. 

Save  that  from  you  is  bair'd  your  own  dear  sight : 

Yet  often  as  to  me  those  orbs  you  turn. 

What  they  to  others  are  you  well  may  learn. 

If,  as  to  us  who  gaze. 

Were  known  to  you  the  charms  incredible 

And  heavenly,  of  which  I  sing  the  praise. 

No  measured  joy  would  swell 

Your  heart,  and  haply,  therefore,  'tis  denied 

Unto  the  power  which  dotli  their  motions  guide, 

Happy  the  soul  for  you  which  breathes  die  sigh. 

Best  lights  of  heaven  !  for  whom  I  grateful  bleas 

This  Ufe,  which  has  for  me  no  other  joy. 

Alas  1   BO  seldom  why 

Give  me  what  I  can  ne'er  too  much  possess'^ 


Why  not  more  often  see 

The  ceaseless  havoc  which  love  malies  of  me  ? 
And  why  that  bliaa  so  quickly  from  me  steal, 
From  time  to  tiiue  which  my  rapt  senses  feel  ? 

Yes,  thanks,  great  thanks  to  you  I 

From  time  to  time  I  feel  through  all  my  soul 

A  sweetness  so  unusual  and  new, 

That  every  marring  care 

And  gloomy  vision  thence  begins  to  roll, 

So  that,  from  all,  one  only  thought  is  there. 

That — that  alone  consoles  me  life  to  bear  : 

And  could  but  this  my  joy  endure  awhile, 

Nought  earthly  could,  methinks,  then  match  my  state. 

Yet  such  great  honour  might 

Envy  in  others,  pride  in  me  excite : 

Thus  still  it  seems  the  fate 

Of  man,  that  tears  should  chase  his  transient  smile  ; 

And,  checking  thus  my  burning  wishes,  I 

Back  to  myself  retui'n,  to  muse  and  sigh. 


The  amorous  anxious  thought, 

Which  reigns  within  you,  flashes  so  on  me. 

That  from  my  heart  it  draws  all  other  joy; 

Whence  works  and  words  so  wrought 

Find  scope  and  issue,  that  I  hope  to  be 

Immortal  made,  although  all  flesh  must  die. 

At  your  approach  ennui  and  anguish  fly ; 

With  your  departure  they  return  again  r 

But  memory,  on  the  past  which  doting  dwells. 

Denies  them  enti-anoe  then, 

So  that  no  outward  act  their  influence  tells ; 

Thus,  if  in  me  is  nurst 

Any  good  £i-uit,  from  you  the  seed  came  first: 

To  you,  if  such  appear,  the  praise  is  due, 

EaiTen  myself  till  fertilized  by  you. 

Thy  strains  appease  me  not,  0  song! 

But  rather  fire  me  still  that  theme  to  sing 

Where  centre  all  my  thoughts — therefore,  ere  long, 

A  sister  ode  to  join  thee  will  I  bring.  Macoreoob. 


f 

^H  Licr,  in  your  bright  eyes 

V      Soft  glancing  round,  I  mai'k  a  holy  light. 

^*      PointiDg  the  arduous  way  that  heavenward  lies  ; 

And  to  my  practised  sight, 

From  thenee,  where  Love  enthroned,  asserts  his  might, 

Visibly,  palpably,  the  soul  beams  forth. 

This  is  the  beacon  guides  to  deeds  of  worth. 

And  urges  me  to  seek  the  glorious  goal ; 

This  bids  me  leave  behind  the  vulgar  throng, 

Nor  can  the  human  tongue 

Tell  bow  those  orbs  divine  o'er  all  my  soul 

Exert  their  sweet  control. 

Both  when  hoar  winter's  frosts  around  are  flung. 

And  when  the  year  puts  on  his  youth  again, 

I     Jocund,  as  when  this  bosom  first  knew  pain. 
Oh  !  if  in  that  high  sphere, 
From  whence  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  stars 
In  this  excelling  work  declared  his  might. 
All  be  OS  fair  and  bright, 
Loose  me  from  forth  my  darksome  prison  here, 
That  to  so  glorious  life  the  passage  bars  ; 
Then,  in  the  wonted  tumult  of  my  breast, 
I  hail  boon  Nature,  and  the  genial  day 
That  gave  me  being,  and  a  fate  so  blest. 
And  her  who  bade  hope  beam 
Upon  my  soul ;  for  till  then  burthensome 
Was  lii'e  itself  become  : 
But  now,  elate  with  touch  of  self-esteem. 
High  thoughts  and  sweet  within  that  heart  arise, 

■     Of  which  the  warders  are  those  beauteous  eyes. 
No  joy  so  exquisite 
Did  Love  or  fickle  Fortune  ere  devise. 
In  partial  mood,  for  favour 'd  votaiies. 
But  I  would  barter  it 

For  one  dear  glance  of  those  angelic  eyes. 
Whence  springs  my  peace  as  from  its  living  root. 
^M      0  vivid  lustre !  of  power  absolute 
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O'er  all  my  being — source  of  that  delight, 

By  whicli  consumed  1  siult,  a  willing  piey. 

As  fades  each  leaser  raj 

Before  your  splendour  more  intense  and  bright, 

So  to  my  raptured  heart, 

When  your  surpassing  sweetness  you  impart, 

No  other  thought  of  feeling  may  remain 

Where  you,  with  Love  himself,  despotic  reign. 

All  sweet  emotions  e'er 

By  happy  lovers  felt  in  every  clime, 

Together  all,  may  not  with  mine  compaje, 

When,  as  from  time  to  time, 

1  catch  from  that  dark  radiance  rich  and  deep 

A  ray  in  which,  disporting.  Love  is  seen  ; 

And  I  believe  that  from  my  cradled  sleep, 

By  Heaven  provided  this  resource  halh  been, 

'Gainst  adverse  fortune,  and  my  nature  frail. 

Wrong'd  am  I  by  that  veil, 

And  the  fair  hand  which  oft  the  light  eclipse, 

That  all  my  bliss  hath  wrought ; 

And  whence  the  passion  struggling  on  my  lips, 

Both  day  and  night,  to  vent  the  breast  o'erfraught. 

Still  vaiying  as  I  rend  her  varying  thought. 

For  that  (with  pain  I  find) 

Not  Nature's  poor  endowments  may  alone 

Bender  me  wortliy  of  a  look  so  kind, 

I  strive  to  raise  my  mind 

To  match  with  the  exalted  hopes  I  own. 

And  fires,  though  all  engi-ossing,  pure  as  mine. 

If  prone  to  good,  averse  to  all  things  base, 

Contemner  of  what  worldlings  covet  most, 

I  may  become  by  hmg  self-discipline. 

Haplj-  this  humble  boast 

May  win  me  in  her  fair  esteem  a  place  ; 

For  sure  the  end  and  aim 

Of  all  my  tears,  my  sorrowing  heart's  sole  claim. 

Were  the  soft  trembling  of  relenting  eyes. 

The  generous  lover's  last,  best,  dearest  prize. 

My  lay,  thy  sister-song  is  gone  before. 

And  now  another  in  my  teeming  bmin 

Prepares  itself;  whence  I  resume  the  strain. 
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CANZONE  X. 

Poiclti  per  mio  desiivo. 


SiscE  then  by  A 
1  am  compell'd  to  sing  the  strong  desire, 
Which  h  '  .      .    .      . 


May  Love,  whose  quenchless  fi 
Excites  me,  be  my  guide  and  point  the  way. 
And  in  the  sweet  tasli  modulate  my  lay  : 
But  gently  be  it,  test  th'  o'erpowering  theme 
Inflame  and  sting  me,  lest  my  fond  heart  may 
Dissolve  in  too  much  softness,  which  1  deem, 
-From  its  sad  state,  may  be  ; 
For  in  me — Whence  my  terror  and  distress ! 
Not  now  as  erst  I  see 

Judgment  to  keep  my  mind's  great  passion  less  : 
Nay,  rather  from  mine  own  thoughts  melt  I  so. 
As  melts  before  the  summer  sun  the  snow. 

At  first  I  fondly  thought 

Communing  with  mine  ardent  flame  to  win 

Some  brief  repose,  some  time  of  truce  within  ; 

Thb  was  the  hope  which  brought 

Me  courage  what  1  sufler'd  to  explain, 

Now,  now  it  leaves  me  martyr  to  my  pain ; 

But  still,  continuing  mine  amorous  song. 

Must  I  the  lofty  enterprise  maintain  ; 

So  powerful  is  the  wish  that  in  me  glows. 

That  Eeason,  which  so  long 

Eestrain'd  it,  now  no  longer  can  oppose. 

Then  teach  me,  Love,  to  sing 

In  such  frank  guise,  that  ever  if  the  ear 

Of  my  sweet  foe  should  chance  the  notes  to  hear. 

Pity,  I  ask  no  more,  may  in  her  spring. 

If,  as  in  other  times, 

When  kindled  to  true  virtue  was  mankind. 

The  genius,  energy  of  man  could  iind 

Entrance  in  divers  chmes, 

Mountains  and  seas  o'erpassing.  seeking  there 

Honour,  and  culling  oft  its  garland  fair. 


Mine  were  such  wish,  not  mine  such  need  would  be 
From  shore  to  shore  my  weai'y  course  to  trace, 
Since  God,  and  Love,  and  Nature  deign  for  me 
Each  virtue  and  each  grace 
In  those  dear  eyes  where  I  rejoice  to  place. 
In  life  to  them  must  I 

Turn  as  to  founts  whence  peace  and  safety  swell : 
And  e'en  were  death,  which  else  1  fear  not,  nigh. 
Their  sight  alone  would  teach  me  to  be  well. 
As,  vex'd  by  the  fierce  wind. 
The  weary  sailor  lifts  at  night  his  gaze 
To  the  twin  lights  which  still  our  pole  displays. 
So,  in  the  storms  unkind 
Of  Love  which  I  sustain,  in  those  bright  eyes 
My  guiding  light  and  only  solace  lies  : 
But  e'en  in  this  far  more  is  due  to  theft, 
Which,  taught  by  Lovo,  from  time  to  time,  I  make 
Of  secret  glances  than  their  gracious  gift : 
Yet  that,  though  rare  and  slight, 
Makes  me  from  them  perpetual  model  take; 
Since  first  they  blest  my  sight 
Nothing  of  good  without  them  have  I  tried. 
Placing  them  over  me  to  guard  and  guide. 
Because  mine  own  worth  held  itself  but  lighL 
Never  the  full  effect 
Can  I  imagine,  and  describe  it  less 
Which  o'er  my  heart  those  soft  eyes  still  possess! 
As  worthless  I  reject 
And  mean  all  otlier  joys  that  life  confers. 
E'en  as  all  other  beauties  yield  to  hers. 
A  tranquil  peace,  alloy'd  by  no  distress. 
Such  as  in  heaven  eternally  abides. 
Moves  from  their  lovely  and  bewitching  smile. 
So  could  I  gaze,  the  while 

Love,  at  his  sweet  will,  governs  them  and  guidesj 
— E'en  though  the  sun  were  nigh. 
Resting  above  us  on  his  onward  wheel — 
On  her,  intensely  with  undazzled  eye, 
Nor  of  myself  nor  others  think  or  feel. 
Ml  !  that  I  should  desire 
-.yhings  that  can  never  in  tliis  world  be  won. 
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Living  00  wishes  liopeless  to  acquire. 

;,  were  the  knot  undone, 
Wherewitii  my  weals  tongue  Love  ia  wont  to  bind. 
Checking  its  speech,  wlien  her  sweet  faue  puts  on 
All  ita  great  charms,  then  would  I  courage  lind. 
Words  on  that  point  so  apt  and  new  to  use. 
As  should  make  weep  whoe'er  might  hear  the  tale. 
But  the  old  wounds  I  bear, 

Stamp'd  on  my  tortured  heart,  such  power  refuse  ; 
Then  grow  1  weak  and  pale, 
And  my  hlood,  hides  itself  I  know  not  where ; 

r  as  I  was  remain  1 :  henee  I  know 
Love  dooms  my  death  and  this  the  fatal  blow, 
Farewell,  my  song  !  already  do  I  see 
Heavily  in  my  hand  the  tired  pen  move 
From  its  long  dear  discourse  with  her  I  love  ; 
Not  so  mythoughtsfrom  communing  with  me.  Macgri 

SONNET  LIV. 
lo  Km  gii  ifattcn  di  ptniar  aicmmt. 
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I  WKA.BT  me  alway  with  questions  keen 
How,  why  my  thoughts  ne'er  turn  from  you  away. 
Wherefore  in  life  they  still  prefer  to  stay. 
When  they  might  flee  this  sad  and  painful  scene. 
And  how  of  the  fine  hair,  the  lovely  mien. 
Of  the  bright  eyes  which  all  my  feelings  sway, 
Cailing  on  your  dear  name  by  night  and  day, 
My  tjingue  ne'er  silent  in  their  praise  has  been. 
And  how  my  feet  not  tender  are,  nor  tired, 
Pursuing  still  with  many  a  useless  pace 
Of  your  fair  footsteps  the  elastic  trace  ; 
And  whence  the  ink,  tile  paper  whence  acquired, 
Fill'd  with  your  memories  :  if  in  this  I  eiT, 
Not  art's  defect  but  Love's  own  fault  it  were,     Macgjii 

SONNET  LV. 
/  begli  Bcclii,  DH*f  i  fai  percoiso  in  guim. 
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The  bright  eyes  which  so  struck  my  fenceless  side 
That  they  alone  which  hami'd  can  heal  tlie  araa  t 
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P^Beyond  or  power  of  herbs  or  magic  art, 

I    Or  stone  which  oceans  from  out  shores  diTiJe, 

I  The  chance  uf  other  love  have  so  denied 

I  That  one  sweet  thought  alone  contents  my  heart, 
ing  which  if  ne'er  my  tongae  depart, 

['Pity  the  guided  though  you  blame  the  guide. 
These  are  the  bright  eyes  which,  in  every  land 
But  most  in  its  own  shrine,  my  heart,  adored, 

t  Have  spread  the  triumphs  of  my  conquering  lord; 

I  These  are  the  same  bright  eyes  which  ever  stand 

,  Burning  within  me,  een  as  vestal  fires. 
In  singing  which  my  fancy  never  tirea.  Macorhgor.  | 

Not  all  the  spells  of  the  magician  s  art, 
Not  potent  herbs,  nur  travel  o'er  the  main, 
But  those  sweet  eyes  alone  can  soothe  my  pain, 
And  they  which  struck  the  blow  must  heal  the  smart 
Those  eyes  from  meaner  love  have  kept  my  heart. 
Content  one  single  image  to  retain, 
And  censure  but  the  medium  wild  and  vain. 
If  ill  my  words  their  honey 'd  sense  impart; 
These  are  those  beauteous  eyes  which  never  fail 
To  prove  Love's  conquest,  wberesoeer  they  shine. 
Although  my  breast  hi.ih  oftenest  felt  their  fire ; 
These  are  those  beautetjs  eyes  which  still  assail 
And  penetrate  my  soul  with  sparks  divine, 
So  that  of  singing  them  I  cannot  tire.  W^OTTEf^LBX  ] 


SONNET  LVI. 

Amor  con  tue  promeise  laiiRffanda. 

By  promise  fair  and  artful  flattery 
Me  Love  contrived  in  prison  old  to  snare. 
And  gave  the  keys  to  her  my  foe  in  care, 
Who  in  self-esile  dooms  me  still  to  lie. 
Alas  !  his  wiles  I  knew  not  until  I 
Was  in  their  power,  so  sharp  yet  sweet  to  h'\i 
(Man  scarce  will  credit  it  aldiough  I  swear) 
That  I  regain  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 
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Ana,  as  true  suffering  capl.iTea  ever  do, 
Cany  of  my  sore  chains  the  greater  pait. 
And  on  my  brow  and  eyes  so  writ  ray  heart 
That  when  she  witnesseth  my  cheek's  wan  hue 
A  sigh  shall  own  :  if  right  I  read  his  face, 
Between  him  and  his  tomb  hut  small  the  space  ! 


SONNET  LVII. 

Per  mirar  PolieUla  a  prova  fiso. 

Had  Policletus  seen  hor,  or  the  rest 
Who,  in  past  tirne,  won  honour  in  this  art, 
A  thousand  years  had  but  the  meaner  part 
Shown  of  the  beauty  which  o'ercame  my  breast. 
But  Simon  stu^,  in  Paradise  the  blest. 
Whence  came  this  nohle  lady  of  my  heart. 
Saw  her,  and  took  this  wond'rous  counterpart 
Which  should  on  earth  her  lovely  face  attest, 
The  work,  indeed,  was  one,  in  heaven  alone 
To  be  conceived,  not  wrought  by  fellow-men, 
Over  whose  souls  the  body's  veil  is  thrown  ; 
'Twas  done  of  grace :  and  fail'd  his  pencil  when 
To  earth  he  tum'd  our  cold  and  heat  to  beai-. 
And  felt  that  his  own  eyes  hut  mortal  were. 

Had  Polycletus  in  proud  rivalry 
On  her  his  model  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
Mot  half  the  beauty  to  my  soul  appears. 
In  fatal  conquest,  e'er  could  he  desciy. 
But,  Simon,  thou  wast  then  in  heaven's  blest  sky. 
Ere  she,  ray  fair  one,  left  her  native  spheres, 
""     race  a  loveliness  this  world  reveres 
Was  thus  thy  task,  from  heaven's  reality. 
Yes — thine  the  portrait  heaven  alone  could  wake. 
This  clime,  nor  earth,  such  beauty  could 
Where  droops  the  spirit  'neath  its  earthly  shrine  : 
The  soul's  reflected  grace  was  thine  to  take. 
Which  not  on  earth  thy  painting  could  achieve, 
Where  mortal  limits  all  tiie  powers  confine.      Wor.LAsioH. 


3.     Macobeook. 
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wake,  ^^H 

shrine :  "B 
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io  giuiiie  a  SimoH  F  alia  concelln. 


"When,  at  my  word,  the  high  Ihon^ht  fired  hia  mind, 
Witiiin  that  master-hand  which  placed  the  pen. 
Had  but  the  painter,  in  his  fiiir  work,  then 
Language  and  intellect  to  beautj  join'd, 
Less  'neath  its  care  my  spirit  since  had  pined. 
Which  worthless  held  what  still  pleased  other  men ; 
And  yet  so  mild  she  seems  that  my  fond  ken 
Of  peace  sees  promise  in  that  aspect  kind. 
When  further  communing  I  hold  with  her 
Benignantly  she  smiles,  as  if  she  heard 
And  well  could  answer  to  mine  every  word  : 
But  far  o'er  mine  thy  pride  and  pleasure  were. 
Bright,  warm  and  young,  Pygmalion,  to  have  press'd 
Thine  image  long  and  oft,  while  mine  not  once  has  hlest. 
Macoeegob. 

When  Simon  at  my  wish  the  proud  design 
Conceived,  which  in  bis  hand  the  pencil  placed, 
Had  he,  while  loveliness  his  picture  graced. 
But  added  speech  and  mind  to  charms  divine ; 
What  sighs  he  then  had  spared  this  breast  of  mine ; 
That  bliss  had  given  to  higher  bliss  distaste  : 
For,  when  such  meekness  in  her  look  was  traced, 
'Twould  seem  she  soon  to  kindness  might  incline. 
But,  urging  converse  with  the  portray'd  fair, 
Methinks  she  deigns  attention  to  my  prayer, 
Though  wanting  to  reply  the  power  of  voice. 
What  praise  thyself,  Pygmalion,  hast  thou  gain'd ; 
Forming  that  image,  whence  tliou  hast  obtain'd 
A  thousand  times  what,  once  obtain'd,  would  me  rejoice. 

NoTT. 


F  SONNET  LIS. 

Se  (d  prindpio  riepomU  U  fine  t  'I  nWsOT. 

IF   HIS   PIBSIOS    BULL   mOBSABE,    HE    HITSI   SOOI 

If,  of  this  fourteenth  year  wherein  I  sigh. 
The  end  and  middle  with  its  opening  vie, 


'Aimn  knoifB,  ^^H 
i  own  ^^H 

"      I 


Nor  air  nor  shade  can  give  me  n 

I  feel  mine  ardent  passion 

For  Love,  with  whom  my  thouglit  no  mediu 

Beneath  whose  yoke  I  never  find  r 

So  rules  me  through  these  eyes,  on  mine  own  tl 

Too  often  cum'd,  but  half  remains  to  kill. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  I  feel  me  sink  a 

And  yet  so  secretly  none  else  may  trace, 

Save  she  whose  glances  my  fond  bosom  tear. 

Scarcely  till  now  this  load  of  life  1  bear : 

Nor  know  how  long  with  me  will  he  her  stay,  _^^ 

For  death  draws  near,  and  hastens  life  away.    Maooreqob, 

SESTINA  IV. 

Chi  i  fermtUif  di  menar  saa  vita^ 

Who  is  resolved  to  venture  his  vain  life 
On  the  deceitful  wave  and  'mid.  the  rocks, 
Alone,  unfearing  death,  in  little  bark. 
Can  never  be  far  distant  from  his  end  : 
Therefore  betimes  he  should  return  to  port 
While  to  the  helm  yet  answers  his  true  sail. 
The  gentle  breezes  to  which  helm  and  sail 
Itrusted,  entering  on  this  amorous  life, 
And  hoping  soon  to  make  some  better  port. 
Have  led  me  since  amid  a  thousand  rocks. 
And  the  sure  causes  of  my  mournful  end  » 

Are  not  alone  without,  but  in  my  bark. 
Long  cabin'd  and  confined  in  this  blind  bark, 
I  wandered,  looking  never  at  the  sail, 
Which,  prematurely,  bore  me  to  my  end ; 
Till  He  was  pleased  who  brought  me  into  life 
So  far  to  call  me  back  from  those  sharp  rocks. 
That,  distantly,  at  last  was  seen  my  port. 
As  lights  at  midnight  seen  in  any  port. 
Sometimes  from  the  main  sea  by  passing  bark. 
Save  when  their  ray  is  lost  'mid  storms  or  rocks  i 
So  I  too  from  above  the  swollen  sail 
Saw  the  sin-e  eolours  of  that  other  life. 
And  could  not  heip  but  sigh  to  reach  my  end. 


Not  that  I  yet  am  eertnin  of  that  end, 
For  wishing  with  the  dnwu  to  be  in  port. 
Is  a  long  voyage  for  so  short  a  life  : 
And  then  I  fear  to  iiiid  me  in  frail  bark, 
Beyond  my  \yiBhea  fall  its  every  sail 
With  the  strong  wind  which  drove  me  on  thos 
Escape  I  living  from  these  doubtful  rocks, 
Or  if  my  exile  have  but  a  fair  end, 
How  happy  shall  I  be  to  furl  my  sail, 
And  my  last  anchor  cast  in  some  sure  port; 
But,  ah  1  I  burn,  and.  as  some  blazing  bark, 
So  hard  to  me  to  leave  my  wonted  life. 
Lord  of  ray  end  and  master  of  my  life. 
Before  1  lose  my  biirk  amid  the  rocks, 
X)irecC  to  a  good,  port  its  hurass'd  sail  I 

SONNET  LX. 


Evil  by  custom,  as  by  nature  frai], 
I  am  so  weftiied  with  the  long  disgi-aoe. 
That  much  I  dread  my  fainting  in  the  race 
Should  let  th'  original  enemy  prevail. 
Once  an  Eternal  Friend,  tliat  beard  my  cries. 
Came  to  my  rescue,  glorious  in  his  might, 
Arm'd  with  all-conquering  love,  then  took  his  flight, 
That  1  in  vain  pursued  Him  with  my  eyes. 
But  hia  dear  words,  yet  sounding,  sweetly  say, 
"  0  ye  that  faint  with  travel,  see  the  way ! 
Hopeless  of  other  refuge,  come  to  me." 
What  grace,  what  kindness,  or  what  destiny 
Will  give  mo  wings,  as  the  fair-feaiher'd  dove. 
To  raise  me  heuce  and  seek  my  rest  above  ? 

BASlLlib)! 

So  weary  am  I  'neath  the  constant  thrall 
Of  mine  own  vile  heart,  and  the  false  world's  taint, 
That  much  I  fear  while  on  the  way  to  faint. 
And  in  the  hands  of  my  worst  foe  to  full. 
Well  came,  ineflahly.  supremely  kind. 
LA  friend  to  free  me  from  tlie  guilty  iiond, 


1 
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But  too  soon  upward  flew  my  sight  beyond, 

So  that  in  vain  I  stiive  his  track  to  find ; 

But  still  liis  words  stamp'd  on  my  heai't  remain. 

All  je  who  labour,  lo !  tie  way  in  nie ; 

Come  unto  me,  nor  let  the  world  detain  ! 

Oh  !  that  to  oie,  by  grace  divine,  were  given 

Wings  like  a  dove,  then  I  away  would  flee, 

And  be  at  rest,  up,  up  from  earth  to  heaven  !    M, 

SONNET  LXI, 

Yet  was  I  never  of  your  love  aggrieved, 
Nor  never  shall  while  that  my  life  doth  lant : 
But  of  hating  myself,  that  date  is  past; 
And  tears  continual  sore  have  me  wearied: 
I  will  not  yet  in  my  grave  be  biu'ied ; 
Nor  on  my  tomb  your  name  have  fixt'd  fast, 
As  cruel  cause,  that  did  the  spirit  soon  haste 
From  the  unhappy  bonea,  by  great  aighs  atirr'd. 
Then  if  a  heart  of  amorous  faith  and  will 
Content  y  mr  mind  withouten  doing  grief; 
Please  it  you  so  to  tliis  to  do  relief: 
If  otherwise  you  seek  for  to  fulfil 
Your  wrath,  you  err,  and  shall  not  as  you  ween  . 
And  you  yourself  the  cause  thereof  have  been. 

Weaht  I  never  was,  nor  can  be  e'er. 
Lady,  while  life  shall  last,  of  loving  yoii. 
But  brought,  Ellas  !  myself  in  hate  to  view, 
Perpetual  tears  have  bred  a  blank  despair ; 
I  wish  a  tomb,  whose  marble  fine  and  fair. 
When  this  tired  spirit  and  frail  flesh  are  two. 
May  show  your  name,  to  which  my  death  is  due. 
If  e'en  our  names  at  last  one  stone  may  share ; 
Wherefore,  if  full  of  faith  and  love,  a  heart 
Can,  of  worst  torture  short,  suffice  your  hate- 
Mercy  at  length  may  visit  e'en  my  smart 
If  otherwise  your  wrath  itself  would  sate, 
U  is  deceived :  and  none  will  credit  show ; 
To  Love  and  to  myself  my  thanks  for  this  I  owe. 

Mac  GREG  OH. 


F 


SONNET  LXII. 


Tn.L  silver'd  o'er  by  age  nny  temples  gruw, 
Where  Time  by  slow  degrees  now  plants  his  grey, 
Safe  shall  I  never  be,  in  danger's  way 
While  Love  still  points  and  plies  hia  fatal  bow. 
I  fear  no  more  his  tortures  and  his  tricks. 
That  he  will  keep  me  further  to  ensnare 
Nor  ope  my  heart,  that,  from  without,  he  there 
His  poisoDous  and  ruthless  shafts  may  iiz. 
No  tears  can  now  find  issne  from  mine  eyes, 
But  the  way  there  so  well  they  know  to  win, 
That  nothing  now  the  pass  to  them  denies. 
Though  the  fierce  ray  rekindle  me  within, 
It  bums  not  all :  her  cruel  and  severe 
Form  may  disturb,  not  break  my  slumbers  here. 

Macoreoob.  1 

SONNET  LXIII 
Oixhi,  piatigete  ;  accompagnate  U  nore. 


I 

For,  hy  your  fault,  lo,  here  is  death  at  band  ! 

Ye  brought  hym  firat  into  Uiis  bitter  band. 

And  of  hia  harme  as  yett  ye  felt  no  part ; 

But  now  ye  shall :  Lo !  here  beginnes  your  smart 

Wett  shall  you  be,  ye  shall  it  not  withstand 

With  weepinge  teares  that  shall  make  dymm  your  sight. 

And  mystic  clowdes  shall  hang  still  in  your  light. 

Blame  but  yourselves  that  kyndlyd  have  this  brand, 

With  suche  desyve  to  strajne  that  past  your  might ; 

But,  since  by  you  the  hart  hath  caught  his  harme. 

His  flamed  heat  shall  sometyme  make  you  warme. 

tHAEBINOTON,       ^^ 
P.         We£f,  wretched  eyes,  accompany  the  heart  ^^^| 

Which  only  from  your  weakness  death  sustains.  ^^H 

i^.     Weep  ?  evermore  we  weep  ;  with  keener  pains  ^^^H 

\       For  odiers'  error  tbun  oar  own  we  smart.  ^^^H 
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SONNET  LXIV. 
It>  amtti  eempre,  erf  aiaoforie  ai 


^V    86 

^^1  P.     Love,  entei'ing  first  through  you  an  easy  part, 

^H  Took  up  his  seat,  wlipve  now  supreme  he  rfigns. 

^H  E.     We  oped  to  him  tlie  wny,  \iiit  Hope  the  veins 

^^1  First  fired  of  him  noiv  stricken  by  death's  dart. 

^H  P.     The  lots,  as  seems  to  you,  scarce  equal  fall 

^H  Tween  heart  and  eyea.  for  you,  at  first  sight,  were  J 

^^1  Enamour'd  of  your  common  ill  and  shame, 

^H  E.     This  is  the  thought  which  grieves  us  most  of  all; 

^H  For  perfect  judgiiieiUs  ure  on  eai-th  so  rare  _ 

^^K  That  one  man's  fault  is  oft  another's  blume' 

^^L  Macobf:go£ 

^V       I  ALWAYS  loved,  I  love  sincerely  yet, 

^^       And  to  love  more  from  day  to  day  shall  learn. 

The  charming  Kpot  where  oft  in  grief  I  turn 

When  Love's  severities  my  hosom  fret : 

My  mind  to  love  the  lime  and  houi'  is  set 

■      Which  taught  it  each  low  care  aside  to  spuni ; 
She  too,  of  loveliest  face,  for  whom  I  burn 
Bids  me  her  fair  life  love  and  sin  forget. 
Who  ever  thought  to  see  in  friendship  join'd, 
On  ail  sides  with  my  suffering  heart  to  cope. 
The  gentle  enemies  I  love  so  well? 
Love  now  is  paramount  my  heart  to  bind. 
And,  save  that  with  desire  increases  hope. 
Dead  should  I  lie  alive  where  I  would  dwell.    MACGREOoa 

SONNET  LXV. 

Jo  arrfi  aempre  in  odto  ta  ffiicstya^ 

Always  in  hate  the  window  shall  I  bear. 
Whence  Love  has  shot  on  me  his  shafts  at  wi 
Because  not  one  of  them  sufliced  to  kill : 
For  death  is  good  when  life  is  briglit  and  fair 
But  in  this  earthly  jail  its  term  to  outwear 
Is  cause  to  uiu,  alas!  of  infinite  ill; 


Aud  mine  is  worse  because  immnrtal  still, 
Mince  li'om  tlie  hettrC  the  spirit  may  not  tear. 
Wretthed  I  ere  this  who  surely  ought'st  to  Itnow 
By  long  experience,  from  liis  onward  course 
None  can  stay  Time  by  flattery  or  by  force. 
Oft  and  again  have  I  address 'li  it  so : 
Mourner,  away  !  he  parteth  not  too  soon 
Who  leaves  behind  him  far  his  life's  calm  June. 

Macqri 

SONNET  LSVI. 

■  ,  SI  loilo  cojae  avi-im  che  f  arcs  icociJii. 


Instantli  a  good  archer  draws  his  bow 
Small  skill  it  needs,  e'en  from  afar,  to  see 
Which  shaft,  less  fortunate,  despised  may  be. 
Which  to  its  deatined  sign  niil  certain  go : 
Lady,  e'en  thus  of  your  blight  eyes  the  blow. 
You  surely  felt  pass  straight  and  deep  in  me, 
Searchmg  my  life,  whence — such  is  fate's  decree- 
Eternal  tears  my  stricken  heart  overflow; 
And  well  I  know  e'en  then  your  pity  said  ;  ' 

Fond  wretch  !  to  misery  whom  passion  leads, 
Be  this  the  point  at  once  to  strike  him  dead.  i 

But  seeing  now  how  sorrow  sorrow  breeds, 
All  that  my  cruel  foes  gainst  me  plot, 
For  my  worse  pain,  and  lor  my  death  is  not.     Macgheoob. 

SONNET  LXVII. 

I  Poi  du  mia  apeme  e  Iwnga  a  mnir  froppo. 


SiKCE  my  hope's  fruit  yet  faileth  to  arrive. 
And  short  the  space  vouchsafed  me  to  survive, 
Betimes  of  this  aware  I  fain  would  be, 
Swifter  than  light  or  wind  Irom  Love  to  flee  : 
And  I  do  flee  him,  weak  albeit  and  lame 
0'  my  left  side,  where  passion  racked  my  frame. 
Though  now  secure  yet  bear  I  on  my  face 
J  Of  the  amorous  e  ■       ■  . 


RK  TETRARCH. 

Wherefore  I  counsel  each  this  way  who  comes, 
Turn  hence  yoiir  footsteps,  and,  if  Love  consumes, 
Think  not  in  present  pain  his  worst  is  done : 
For,  thougli  T  live,  of  thousand  scapes  not  one  i 
'Gfunst  Love  my  enemy  was  strong  indeed — 
Lo  !  from  his  wounds  e'en  she  is  dnom'd  to  bleed. 

Mao  aw 

SONNET  LXVin. 


Fleeing  the  prison  which  had  long  detain'd. 
Where  Love  dealt  with  me  as  to  him  seem'd  well, 
Ladies,  the  time  were  long  indeed  to  tell, 
How  much  my  heart  its  new-found  freedom  pain'd. 
I  felt  within  I  could  not,  so  bereaved, 
Live  e'en  a  day  :  and,  midway,  on  my  eyes 
That  traitor  rose  in  so  complete  disguise, 
A  wiser  than  myself  had  been  deceived  : 
Whence  oft  I've  said,  deep  sighing  for  the  past, 
Alas !  the  yoke  and  chains  of  old  to  me 
Were  sweeter  far  than  thus  released  to  he. 
Me  wretched !  but  to  learn  mine  ill  at  last; 
With  what  sore  trial  must  I  now  forget 
Krrora  that  round  my  path  myself  have  set.      ^Iagobeoob. 

SONNET  LXIX. 

Eratio  i  capci  £  oro  aW  aara  tparti. 


Loose  to  the  breeze  her  golden  tresses  flow'd 
Wildly  in  thousand  mazy  ringlets  blown, 
'  And  from  her  eyes  unconquer'd  glances  shone, 

Those  glances  now  so  sparingly  bestow 'd. 
.  And  true  or  false,  meseem'd  some  signs  she  ahow"d 
As  o'er  her  cheek  soft  pity's  hue  was  thrown  ; 
I.  whose  whole  hreast  with  love's  soft  food  was  sown, 
WTiat  wonder  if  at  once  my  bosom  g 
Graceful  she  moved,  with  more  than  mortal  mien. 
In  form  an  angel :  and  her  accents  w 
Upon  the  ear  with  more  than  human  sound. 
A  spirit  heavenly  pure,  a  living  sun, 


^g    Was  what  1 1 
■     T'  unbend  tb 


Was  what  I  saw;  and  if  n 
T'  unbend  the  bow  will  m 


r  heal  the  wound. 


I 


Her  golden  tresses  on  tlie  wind  she  threw. 
Which  twisted  them  in  many  a  beauteous  braid  ; 
In  her  fine  eyes  the  burning  glimces  plaj'd. 
With  lovely  light;  which  now  they  seldom  show  ; 
Ah !  then  it  seem'd  her  face  wore  pity's  hue, 
Yet  haply  fancy  my  fond  sense  betray'd  ; 
Nor  strange  that  I,  in  whose  wai-m  hesirt  was  laid 
Jjove'a  fiiel,  suddenly  enkindled  grew  1 
Not  like  a  mortal's  did  her  st^p  appear. 
Angelic  was  her  form  ;  her  voice,  methought, 
Pour'd  more  than  human  ae cents  on  the  ear. 
A  living  sun  was  what  my  vision  caught, 
A  spirit  pure  ;  and  though  not  such  still  found, 
Unbending  of  the  bow  ne'er  heals  the  wound. 

Her  golden  tresses  to  the  gale  were  streaming. 
That  in  a  thousand  knots  did  them  entwine. 
And  the  sweet  rays  which  now  so  rarely  shine 
From  her  enchanting  eyes,  were  brigliily  beaming, 
And— was  it  fancy  ? — o'er  that  dear  fate  (gleaming 
Methought  I  saw  Compassion's  tint  divine ; 
What  marvel  that  this  ardent  heart  of  mine 
Blazed  swiftly  forth,  impatient  of  Love's  dreaming? 
There  was  nought  mortal  in  her  stately  tread 
But  grace  angelic,  and  her  speech  awoke 
Than  human  voices  a  far  loftier  sound, 
A  spirit  of  heaven,—  a  living  sun  slie  broke 

I  Upon  my  sight ; — what  if  these  charms  be  fled  ? — 
The  slackening  of  the  bow  heals  not  the  wound. 
Too 
To 
: 


SONNET  LXX. 
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The  beauteous  lady  thou  didst  \o\ 
(Too  soon  hath  from  our  regions  wing'd  her  flight. 

To  find,  I  ween,  a  homo  'mid  realms  of  light ; 
FSo  much  in  virtue  did  she  heie  excel 


Thy  heart's  twin  key  of  joy  and  woe  can  dwell 

No  morH  with  her— tlien  re- assume  thy  might, 

Pursue  her  hy  the  path  most  swift  and  rifijht, 

Nor  let  aught  earthly  stay  lliee  by  its  spell. 

Thus  from  thy  heaviest  burtlien  being  freed, 

£ach  otiher  thou  canst  easier  dispel. 

And  an  unfreighted  pilgrim  seek  thy  sky; 

Too  well,  thou  eeest,  how  much  the  soul  hnth  need, 

(Ere  yet  it  tempt  the  shadowy  vale)  to  quel! 

Each  earthly  hope,  since  all  that  lives  must  die. 

WOLI 

The  lovely  lady  who  was  long  so  dear 
To  thee,  now  suddenly  is  from  us  goue. 
And,  for  this  hope  is  sure,  to  heaven  is  flown. 
So  mild  and  angel-like  her  life  was  here  ! 
Now  from  her  thraldom  since  thy  heart  is  clear, 
Whose  either  key  she,  living,  held  alone, 
Follow  where  she  the  safe  short  way  has  shown, 
Nov  let  aught  earthly  longer  interfere. 
Thus  diseocumher'd  from  the  heavier  weight. 
The  lesser  may  aside  be  easier  laid, 
And  the  freed  pilgrim  win  the  crystal  gate  ; 
So  teaching  us,  since  all  things  that  are  made 
Hasten  to  death,  how  light  must  be  his  soul 
Who  treads  die  perilous  pass,  unscathed  and  wholel 

MACORElk 

SONNET  LXXI. 
Piaiigele,  di/nne,  e  am  vai  pianijo  Amore. 


Weep,  beauteous  damsels,  and  let  Cupid  weep, 
Of  every  region  weep,  ye  lover  train  ; 
He,  who  so  skilfully  attuned  his  strain 
To  your  fond  cause,  is  sunk  in  death's  cold  sleep  1 
Such  limits  let  not  my  affliction  keep, 
Aa  may  the  solace  of  soft  teai-s  restrain  ; 
And,  to  relieve  my  bosom  of  its  pain. 
Be  all  my  sighs  tumultuous,  utter'd  deep  ! 
Let  song  itself,  and  votaries  of  verse, 
Breathe  mournful  aoceuts  o'er  our  Cino's  bier. 


TO   LAURA  IS  LIFE. 


Wlio  late  is  grnie  to  nuintier  with  the  blest ! 
Ob  !  weep,  Piatoia,  weep  jour  sons  perverse; 
Its  choicest  habitant  has  fled  our  sphere, 
And  heaven  may  glorj  in  its  welcome  guest ! 


Noi 


Ye  damsels,  pour  your  tears  !  weep  with  you;  Love  ! 
Weep,  all  ye  lovers,  Uirough  the  peopled  sphere  ! 
Since  he  is  dead  who,  while  he  linger'd  here. 
With  all  his  might  to  do  you  honour  strove. 
For  me,  this  tyrant  grief  my  |)rRyers  shall  move 
Not  to  contest  the  comfort  of  a  tear. 
Nor  check  those  siglis,  that  to  my  heart  are  dear, 
Since  ease  from  them  alone  it  hopes  to  prove. 
Ye  verses,  weep  ! — ye  vliymes,  your  woes  renew ! 
For  Cino,  master  of  the  love-fraught  lay. 
E'en  now  is  from  our  fond  embraces  torn  ! 
Pistoia,  weep,  and  all  youi-  thankless  crew  1 
Your  sweetest  inmate  now  is  reft  away— 
But,  heaven,  rejoice,  and  hail  your  son  new-bom ! 

Charuimont.  1 


SONNET  LXXII. 


•a  gin  dtUo  :  scriri. 


tWiiiTE — to  my  heart  Love  oftentimes  had  said — 
rite  what  thou  seest  in  letters  large  of  gold, 
lat  livid  are  my  votaries  to  behold, 
And  in  a  moment  made  alive  and  dead. 
Once  in  thy  heait  my  sovran  influence  spread 
A  public  precedent  to  lovers  told ; 
Though  other  duties  drew  thee  from  my  fold, 
I  Boon  recjaira'd  thee  as  thy  footsteps  fled. 
,    And  if  the  bright  eyes  which  I  show'd  thee  first. 
If  the  fair  face  where  most  I  loved  to  stay. 
Thy  young  hearts  icy  hardness  when  I  buret. 
Restore  to  me  the  bow  which  all  obey. 
Then  may  thy  cheek,  which  now  so  smooth  appears, 
Be  channell'd  with  my  daily  drink  of  tearn.       MACGREOoa  J 


1^ 
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Qiiando  ^ugiie  per  gli  occhi  al  car  proftmda. 

TBK    STATE    OF    TWO    LOVXHS,    AKD    HBTHSSS    TN 


When  reaches  through  the  eyes  the  conscious  heart 
Its  imaged  fate,  all  other  thoughts  depart ; 
The  powers  which  from  the  soul  their  functions  take 
A  dead  weight  on  the  fi-ame  its  limbs  then  make. 
From  the  first  miracle  a  second  springs. 
At  times  the  banish'd  faculty  that  brings, 
So  fleeing  from  itself,  to  some  new  seat, 
Which  feeds  revenge  and  makes  e'en  exile  sweet. 
Thus  in  both  faces  the  pale  tints  were  rife, 
Because  the  strength  which  gave  the  glow  of  life 
On  neither  side  was  where  it  wont  to  dweU — 
I  on  that  day  these  things  remember'd  well, 
Of  that  fond  couple  when  each  varj-ing  mien 
Told  me  in  like  estate  what  long  myself  had  been. 

Macgbegor, 


SONNET  LXXIV. 

Coal  po^aa'  ia  ben  ckiiuler  in  ve 


CoTTLD  I,  in  melting  verse,  my  thoughts  but  throw, 
As  in  my  heart  their  living  load  I  bear, 
No  aoul  BO  cruel  in  the  world  was  e'er 
That  would  not  at  tlie  tale  with  pity  glow. 
But  ye,  blest  eyes,  which  dealt  me  tlie  sore  blow, 
'Gainst  which  nor  helm  nor  shield  avail'd  to  spare 
Within,  witliout,  behold  me  poor  and  bare. 
Though  never  in  laments  is  breathed  my  woe. 
But  since  on  me  your  bright  glance  ever  shines, 
E'en  as  a  sutibeam  through  transparent  glass. 
Suffice  then  the  desire  without  tlie  lines. 
Faith  Peter  bless'd  and  Mai-y,  but,  alas  ! 
It  proves  an  enemy  to  me  alone, 
Whose  spirit  save  by  you  to  noue  is  known.      Macoreoor 


r 


BONNET  LXXy. 
lo  tan  deli  aepetlar  omai  »i  mr 


We4RT  with  expectation's  endless  round, 
And  overcome  in  this  long  war  of  sistis. 
I  hold  desires  in  hate  and  hopes  despise, 
And  eyery  tie  wherewith  my  breast  is  bound ; 
But  the  bright  face  which  in  ray  heart  profound 
Is  stamp'd,  and  seen  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes. 
Compels  me  where,  against  my  will,  arise 
The  same  sharp  paiDs  that  first  my  ruin  crown 'd. 
Then  was  my  error  when  the  old  way  quite 
Of  liberty  was  bann'd  and  barr'd  to  me : 
He  follows  ill  who  pleases  hut  his  sight ; 
To  its  own  harm  my  soul  ran  wild  and  free. 
Now  doom'd  at  others'  will  to  wait  ami  wend ; 

e  that  once  it  ventiued  to  offend.  Magoreoob. 


SONNET  LXXVI. 

hi  heUa  liberl/l,  coths  lu  m"  hai. 


AuLS  I  fair  Liberty,  thus  left  by  thee. 
Well  hast  thou  taught  my  discontented  heart 
To  mourn  the  peace  it  felt,  ere  yet  Love's  dart 
Dealt  me  the  wound  which  heal'd  can  never  be ; 
Mine  eyes  so  charm 'd  with  their  own  weakness  grow 
That  my  dull  mind  of  reason  spurns  the  chain ; 
AIL  worldly  occupation  they  disdain. 
Ah  I  that  I  should  myself  have  train 'd  them  bo. 
Naught,  save  of  her  who  is  my  death,  mine  ear 
Consents  to  learn  ;  and  from  my  tongue  there  flows 
No  accent  save  the  name  to  me  so  dear ; 
Love  to  no  other  chase  my  spirit  spurs. 
No  other  path  my  feet  pui-sue  ;  nor  knows 
My  hand  to  write  in  other  praise  but  hers  MACGiitooii, 

AiAs,  sweet  Liberty!   in  speeding  hence. 
Too  well  didst  thou  reveal  unto  my  heai't 


tll4  PETRAi;CH. 

r  Its  careless  joy,  ere  Love  ensheatheii  his  dart. 
Of  whose  dread  wound  I  ne'er  can  lose  the  sei 
My  eyes,  enamour 'd  of  their  gi'ief  intense, 
Did  in  that  hour  from  Heason's  bridle  start, 
Thus  used  to  woe.  they  have  no  wish  to  part; 
Each  other  mortal  work  is  an  offence. 
No  other  theme  will  now  my  soul  content 
Tlinn  she  who  plants  my  death,  with  whose  b 
I  make  the  air  resound  in  echoes  sweet : 
Love  spurs  me  to  her  as  his  only  bent, 
My  band  can  trace  nought  other  but  her  fame, 
No  other  spot  attracts  my  willing  feot. 


SONNET  LXXVII. 


t 

^M        Orso,  a  cruh  upon  thy  gallai 

^H  Well  may  we  place  to  turn  hiii 

^H  But  who  thy  heart  may  bind  against  its  will 

^H  Which  honour  courts  and  shuns  dishonour  still? 

^V  Sigh  not  1  for  nought  its  praise  away  can  take, 

^~    Though  Fate  this  journey  hinder  you  to  make. 

For,  as  already  voiced  by  general  fame, 

Now  is  it  there,  and  none  before  it  came. 

Amid  the  camp,  upon  the  day  design'd. 

Enough  itself  beneath  those  arms  to  find 

Which  youth,  love,  valour,  and  neai-  blood  concern. 

Crying  aloud :  With  noble  fire  I  hum, 

As  my  good  lord  unwillingly  at  home. 

Who  pines  and  languishes  in  vain  to  come.      Macgreodb. 


SONNET  LXXVIII. 

Foi  che  toi  ed  io  piu  mile  alAia-m,  pro 


Still  has  it  been  our  hitter  lot  to  prove 
f  How  hope,  or  e'er  it  reach  fi'uition,  flies  I 

Up  then  to  that  high  gowd,  which  never  dies, 
[  IJft  we  the  heart — to  heuveii's  pure  bliss  nbova. 


On  earth,  as  in  a  tempting  mead,  we  roye, 
I  Where  eoil'd  'mid  flowers  tlie  traitor  serpent  lies  ; 
And,  if  some  casual  glimpse  delight  our  ej*es, 
'Tis  but  to  grieve  the  soul  enthrall'd  by  Love. 
Oh  I  then,  as  thou  wouldst  wish  ere  life's  last  da^ 
To  taste  the  sweeta  of  calm  unbroken  rest, 
Tread  firm  the  narrow,  shun  the  beaten  way — 
Ah  !  to  thy  friend  too  well  may  be  address'd  : 
"  Thou  show'st  a  path,  thyself  most  apt  to  stray, 
Which  late  thy  truant  feet,  fond  youth,  have  never  press'd. 
WbakgbaHj 
FaiEND,  as  we  both  io  confidence  complain 
To  see  our  ill-placed  hopes  return  in  vain. 
Let  that  chief  good  which  must  for  ever  please 
Exalt  our  thought  and  &x  our  happiness. 
This  world  as  some  gay  flowery  field  is  spread, 
Which  hides  a  serpent  in  its  painted  bed, 
And  most  it  wounds  when  must  it  charms  our  eyes, 
At  once  the  tempter  and  the  paradise. 
And  would  you,  then,  sweet  peace  of  mind  restore. 
And  in  fair  calm  expect  your  parting  hour, 
Iieave  the  mad  train,  and  court  the  happy  few. 

I  Well  may  it  be  replied,  "0  friend,  you  show 
Others  the  path,  from  which  so  often  you 
Have  stray 'd,  and  now  stray  farther  than  before." 
Basil  Eenkka 
That  window  where  my  sun  is  often  seen 
EefiJgent,  and  the  world's  at  moraing's  hours ; 
And  tJiat,  where  Boreas  blows,  when  winter  lowers. 
And  the  short  days  reveal  a  clouded  scene ; 
That  bench  of  stone  where,  with  a  pensive  mien,  \     / 

My  Laura  sits,  forgetting  beauty's  powers  ;  >^ 

Haunts  where  her  shadow  strikes  the  wails  or  flowirra 
And  her  feet  press  the  paths  or  herbage  green  : 
The  place  wlirre  Love  assail'd  me  with  success; 
And  spring,  the  fetal  time  that,  firet  observed, 


SONNET  LXXIX. 
(iuella  ftnatn,,  one  f  «n  so/  st  v^e. 


■  ^ 
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Eevivea  the  keen  rememlii-anee  every  year  ; 
With  looks  and  words,  that  o'er  me  have  preserved 
A  power  no  length  of  time  can  render  less. 
Call  to  my  eyes  the  sadly-soothing  tear 

That  window  where  my  sun  is  ever  seen, 
Dazzling  and  bright,  and  Nature's  at  the  none ; 
And  that  where  still,  when  Boreas  rude  has  blown 
In  the  short  days,  the  air  thrills  cold  and  ke«i : 
The  stone  where,  at  high  noon,  her  seat  has  been, 
Pensive  and  parleying  with  herself  alone : 
Haunts  where  her  bright  form  has  its  shadow  thrown. 
Or  trod  her  fairy  foot  the  carpet  green : 
The  cruel  spot  where  first  Love  spoil'd  my  rest, 
And  the  new  season  which,  from  year  to  year. 
Opes,  on  this  day,  the  old  wound  in  my  breast: 
The  seraph  face,  the  sweet  words,  chaste  and  dear. 
Which  in  ray  sufiering  heart  are  deep  impress 'd, 
All  melt  my  fond  eyes  to  the  frequeut  t£ar.       MAOoaxaoB. 

SONNET  LXXX. 

Laiio  /  ben  10  eke  doioroie  prede, 

eTa.h  HOPES  TO  conqcer  sis  passion. 

Alas  !  well  know  1  what  sad  havoc  makes 
Death  of  our  kind,  how  Fate  no  mortal  spares  1 
How  soon  the  world  whom  once  it  loved  forsakes. 
How  short  the  faith  it  to  the  friendless  bears  ! 
Much  languishment,  I  see,  small  mercy  wakes; 
For  the  last  day  though  now  my  heart  prepares. 
Love  not  a  whit  my  cruel  prison  breaks. 
And  still  my  cheek  grief's  wonted  tribute  wears. 
I  mark  the  days,  the  moments,  and  the  hours 
Bear  the  full  years  along,  nor  find  deceit, 
Bow'd  'neath  a  greater  force  than  magic  spell. 
For  fourteen  years  have  fought  with  varying  powers 
Desire  and  Reason  :  and  the  best  shall  beat ; 
If  mortal  spirits  here  can  good  foretell.  Macgbeooo.. 

Alar  I  I  know  death  makes  us  all  his  prey. 
Nor  aught  of  mercy  shows  to  destined  man  ; 
How  swift  the  world  completes  its  circling  span, 
And  faithless  Time  soon  speeds  him  on  his  way. 


Ky  heart  repeats  the  blast  of  earth's  last  day, 
I  Yet  for  its  grief  no  recompense  can  scon, 
f'ljovc  holds  me  still  beneath  its  cruel  ban, 
'  And  still  my  eyes  their  usual  tribute  pay. 

My  watchful  senses  mark  how  on  their  wing 

The  circling  years  transport  their  fleeter  kin. 

And  still  I  how  enslaved  as  by  a  spell; 

Por  fourteen  years  did  reason  proudly  fling 

Defiance  at  my  tameless  will,  to  win 

A  triumph  blest,  if  Man  eon  good  foretell.         WoLLiSTONi  i 


fe 
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80N>fET  LXXXI. 
Cesart,  poi  che  'i  traditor  ePEtpUa. 

When  Egypt's  traitor  Pompey's  honour'd  head 
!o  Ccesar  sent ;  then,  records  so  relate, 
shroud  a  gladness  manifestly  great. 
Some  feigned  tears  the  specious  monarch  shed  : 
And,  when  misfortune  her  dark  mantle  spread 
O'er  Hannibal,  and  his  afflicted  state, 
He  laagh'd  'midst  those  who  wept  their  adverse  fate. 
That  rank  despite  to  wreak  defeat  had  bred. 
Thus  doth  the  mind  oft  variously  conceal 
Its  several  passions  by  a  different  veil ; 
Now  with  a  countenance  thafa  sad,  now  gay: 
So  mirth  and  song  if  sometimes  I  employ, 
(Tis  but  to  hide  those  sorrows  that  annoy, 
yila  hut  to  chase  my  amorous  cares  awoy.  1 

CfisAR,  when  Egypt's  cringing  traitor  brought 
The  goiy  gift  of  Ponipey'a  honour'd  head, 
Check'd  the  full  gladness  of  his  instant  thought. 
And  specious  teal's  of  weU-feign'd  pity  shed : 
And  Hannibal,  when  adverse  Fortune  wrought 
On  his  afflicted  empire  evils  dread, 
'Mid  shamed  and  sorrowing  iriends.  by  laughter,  sought  \ 
To  ease  the  anger  at  his  heart  that  fed. 
Thus,  as  the  mind  its  every  feeling  hides. 
Beneath  an  aspect  contrary,  the  mien, 
Bright'ning  with  hope  or  charged  with  gloom,  is  set 
Thus  ever  if  I  sing,  or  smile  betides, 


rfS^ 


Habnibal  conquer'd  oft.  but  never  knew 
The  fruits  and  gain  of  victorj'  to  get. 
Wherefore,  dear  lord,  he  wise,  take  care  that  yet 
A  like  misfortune  happen  not  to  you. 
Still  in  their  lair  the  cubs  and  she-bear,"  who 

Ji  pasturage  and  sour  in  May  have  met. 
With  mad  rage  gnash  their  teeth  and  talons  whet. 
And  vengeance  of  past  loss  on  us  pursue :  ^ 

While  this  new  grief  ilisheaitens  and  appalls,  ^H 

Beplace  not  in  its  sheath  your  honour'd  sword,  ^^t 

But,  boldly  following  where  your  fortune  calls,  ^f 

E'en  to  its  goal  be  glory's  path  explored. 
Which  fame  and  honour  to  tlie  world  may  give 
That  e'ea  for  centuries  after  death  will  live.       Macgeeooh 

SONNET  LXXXin. 

i'  aapetlata  rirtil  che  'n  mri jforiro. 


Sweet  virtue's  blossom  had  its  promise  shed 
Within  thy  breast  (when  Love  became  thy  foe)  ; 
Fwr  as  the  flower,  now  its  fruit  doth  glow. 
And  not  by  visions  hath  my  hope  been  fed. 
To  hail  thee  thus,  1  by  my  heart  am  leJ, 
That  by  my  pen  thy  name  renown  should  know; 
No  marble  can  the  .lasting  fame  bestow 
Like  that  by  poets'  characters  is  spread. 
Dost  think  Marcellus'  or  proud  Ceesar's  name. 
Or  AfricanuB,  Paulus— still  resound, 
That  sculptors  proud  have  elfigied  their  deed? 
No,  Pandolph,  frail  the  statuary's  tame, 
For  immortality  alone  is  found 
Within  the  records  of  a  poet's  meed,  Wollasi 

•  Oria.    A  plaj  on  the  wonl  Oriini. 


1   iJkDBA  IK  UrE. 

The  flower,  in  youth  which  virtue's  promise  bore, 
When  Luve  in  jour  pure  heart  first  sought  to  dwell, 
Now  beareth  fruit  that  flower  which  matches  well. 
And  mj  long  hopes  are  richly  come  ashore, 
Prompting  my  spirit  some  glad  vei-se  to  pour 
Where  to  due  honour  your  high  name  may  swell. 
For  what  can  finest  marble  ti-uly  tell 
Of  living  mortal  than  the  form  he  wore  ? 
Think  you  great  Gffisar's  or  Marcellus'  name. 
That  Paul  us,  Africanua  to  our  days, 
By  anvil  or  by  hammer  ever  came  ? 
No  !  frail  the  sculptor's  power  for  lasting  praise : 
Our  study,  my  Pandolfo,  only  can 
Give  immortality  of  fame  to  man. 


Mai 


CANZONE  XI.- 


Never  more  shall  I  sing,  as  I  have  sung : 
For  still  she  heeded  not ;  and  1  was  scorn 'd : 
So  e'en  in  loveliest  spots  is  trouble  found. 
Unceasingly  to  sigh  is  no  relief. 
Already  on  the  Alp  snow  gathers  round ; 
Already  day  is  near  ;  and  I  awake. 
An  affable  and  modest  air  is  sweet ; 
And  in  a  lovely  lady  that  she  be 
Noble  and  di^iified,  not  proud  and  cold, 
Weil  pleases  it  to  find. 
Love  o'er  his  empire  rules  without  a  sword. 
He  who  has  miss'd  his  way  let  him  turn  back : 
Who  has  no  home  the  heath  must  be  his  bed: 
Who  lost  or  has  not  gold, 
Will  sate  his  thirst  at  the  clear  ci-ystal  spring. 
I  trusted  in  Saint  Peter,  not  so  now  ; 
Let  him  who  can  my  meaning  understand. 
A  harsh  rule  is  a  heavy  weight  to  bear. 

•  ThJB.  the  only  known  TCrBion,  iz  indncied  simply  from  a  wish  to  re- 
present the  originBl  complelul;,  the  poem  being  nlioasl  untrauslateabls 
Into  EogUsli  verse.     ItaUan  eritica  are  mnch  divide  i^^t^t 

One  of  the  most  eminent  (Bamlio)  consideiB  it  to  >•  

ID  DDComicated  string  of  proveFhg. 
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I  meit  but  where  I  must,  and  stand  alone. 

I  think  of  him  who  fulling  died  in  Po ; 

Already  thence  the  thrush  has  pass'd  the  brook; 

Come,  see  if  I  say  sooth !     No  more  for  me. 

A  rock  amid  the  waters  is  no  joke, 

Not  birdlime  on  the  twig.     Enough  my  grief 

When  a  superfluous  pride 

In  a  fair  lady  many  virtues  hides. 

Ttiere  is  who  answereth  without  a  call ; 

There  is  who,  though  entreated,  fails  and  flies : 

There  is  who  melts  'neath  ice : 

There  is  who  day  and  night  desires  hia  death 

Love  who  loves  you,  is  an  old  proverb  now. 

Well  know  I  what  1  say.     But  let  it  pass  ; 

'Tis  meet,  at  their  own  cost,  that  men  should  learn. 

A  modest  lady  wearies  her  best  friend. 

Good  figs  are  little  known.     To  me  it  seems 

Wise  to  eschew  tilings  hazardous  and  high  ; 

In  any  country  one  may  be  at  ease. 

Infinite  hope  below  kills  hope  above ; 

And  I  at  times  e'en  thus  have  been  the  talk. 

My  brief  life  that  remains 

There  is  who'll  spurn  not  if  to  Him  devote. 

I  place  my  trust  in  Him  who  rules  the  world. 

And  who  his  followers  shelters  in  the  wood, 

That  with  his  pitying  crook 

Me  will  He  guide  with  his  own  flock  to  feed. 

Haply  not  every  one  who  reads  discerns  ; 

Borne  set  ihe  snare  at  times  who  take  no  spoil; 

Who  sti'ains  too  much  may  break  the  bow  in  twain. 

Let  not  the  law  be  lame  when  suitors  watch. 

To  be  at  ease  we  many  a  mile  descend. 

To-day's  great  marvel  is  to-morrow's  scorn. 

A  veil'd  and  vii'gin  loveliness  is  best. 

Blessed  the  key  which  pass'd  within  my  heart. 

And,  quickening  my  dull  spirit,  set  it  free 

From  its  old  heavy  chain, 

And  from  my  bosom  banish'd  many  a  sigh. 

Where  most  I  sufier'd  once  she  suffers  now;' 

Her  equal  sorrows  mitigate  my  giief ; 


TO   LACHA  IN  LIPS.  ll 

r  Thanks,  then,  to  Love  that  I 

I  Feel  it  no  more,  though  he  is  still  tlie  samel 

[  In  silence  words  that  wary  are  and  wise ; 

The  voice  which  drives  from  me  all  other  care ; 
I    And  the  dark  prison  which  that  fair  light  hides : 

As  midnight  on  our  hills  the  violets ; 

And  the  wild  beasts  within  the  walls  who  dwell ; 

The  kind  demeanom'  and  the  dear  reserve ; 

And  from  two  founts  one  stream  which  flow'd  in  peace 

Where  I  desire,  collected  where  I  would. 

Love  and  sore  jealousy  have  seized  my  heart. 

And  the  fair  face  whose  guides 

Conduct  me  by  a  plainer,  shorter  way 

To  my  one  hope,  where  all  my  torments  end. 

O  treasured  bliss,  and  all  from  thee  which  flows 

Of  peace,  of  war,  or  truce. 

Never  abandon  me  while  life  is  left  I 

At  my  past  loss  I  weep  by  turns  and  smile, 

Because  my  faith  is  fix'd  in  what  1  hear. 

The  present  I  enjoy  and  better  wait ; 

Silent,  I  count  the  years,  yet  crave  their  end. 

And  in  a  lovely  bough  I  nestle  so 

That  e'en  her  stern  repulse  I  thank  and  praise. 

Which  has  at  length  o'ercome  my  firm  desire, 

And  inly  shown  me,  I  had  been  the  talk, 

And  pointed  at  by  hand  :  all  this  it  quench'd. 

So  much  am  I  urged  on, 

Needs  must  1  own,  thou  wert  not  bold  enough. 

Who  pierced  me  in  my  side  she  heals  the  wound,    ■ 

For  whom  in  heart  more  than  in  ink  I  write  ; 

Who  quickens  me  or  kills. 

And  in  one  instant  freezes  me  or  fires.  Anon, 

MADRIGALE  HI. 

Nova  angdetta  Bovra  taU  aca/ria. 


From  heaven  an  an^el  upon  radiant  wings, 
New  lighted  on  that  shore  so  fresh  and  fair, 
To  which,  so  doom'd,  my  faithful  footstep  clings: 
Alone  and  friendless,  when  she  found  me  there. 
Of  gold  and  silk  a  hnely-woven  net. 
Where  lay  my  path,  'mid  seeming  flowers  she  set ; 


Thus  nas  I  caught,  and,  for  such  sweet  light  shone 
From  out  her  eyes,  1  booh  forgot  to  moan.    Macoregi 

SONNET  LXXXrV. 

Non  veggio  me  scampar  -iid  poiea  on 


lai^^^l 


No  hope  of  respite,  of  escape  no  way. 
Her  bright  eyea  wage  such  oousiant  havoc  here ; 
Alas !  excess  of  tyranny,  I  fear. 
My  doting  heart,  which  ne'er  has  truce,  will  slay  : 
Fain  would  I  flee,  but  ah  !  their  amorous  ray, 
Which  day  and  night  ou  memory  rises  clear, 
Shines  with  such  power,  in  this  the  fifteenth  year, 
They  dazde  more  than  in  love'a  early  day. 
So  wide  and  far  their  images  are  spread 
That  wheresoe'er  I  turn  1  alway  see 
Her,  or  some  sister-light  on  hers  that  fed. 
Springs  such  a  wood  from  one  fair  laurel  tree. 
That  my  old  foe,  with  admirable  skill, 
Amid  its  boughs  misleads  me  at  his  will.       Macgbeqob. 

SONNET  LSXXV. 


1 


Ah,  happiest  spot  of  earth  I  in  this  sweet  place 
Love  first  beheld  my  condescending  fair 
Retard  her  steps,  to  smile  with  courteous  grace 
On  me,  and  amiling  glad  the  ambient  air. 
The  dsep-cut  image,  wrought  with  skilful  care. 
Time  shall  irom  hardest  adamant  eSace, 
Ere  from  my  mind  that  smile  it  shall  erase, 
Dear  to  my  soul !  which  memoiy  planted  there. 
Oft  as  1  view  thee,  heart- enchanting  soil! 
With  amorous  awe  111  seek — delightful  toil ! 
Where  yet  some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lie. 
And  if  fond  Love  still  warms  her  generous  breast, 
Whene'er  you  see  her,  gentle  iriend  l  request 
The  tender  tribute  of  a  tear— a  sigh.  Anon.  ITu 

Most  fortunate  and  fair  of  spots  terrene ! 
Where  Love  I  saw  her  forward  footstep  stay. 
And  turn  on  me  her  bright  eyes'  heavenly  ray. 
Which  round  them  make  the  attnospbeia  aeiBiie, 


A  solid  form  of  adnniant,  I  ween, 
Would  Boonor  shrink  in  lopse  of  timo  away, 
Than  from  my  mind  iliat  sweet  salute  decay. 
Dear  to  my  heart,  in  memory  ever  green. 
And  oft  as  I  return  to  view  this  spot, 
In  its  fail-  scenes  111  fondly  stoop  to  seek 
Where  yet  the  traces  of  her  light  foot  lie. 
But  if  in  valorous  heart  Love  sleepeth  not, 
Whene'er  you  meet  her.  friend,  for  me  bespeak 
Some  passing  tears,  perchance  one  pitying  sigh. 

M 

SONNET  LXXXVI. 
Laisal  gaaittefiatt  Amor  m'  aaiale. 


N 


Alas  !  how  ceaselessly  is  urged  Love's  claim, 
By  day,  hy  night,  a  thousand  times  I  turn 
Where  best  I  may  behold  the  dear  lights  hum 
Which  have  immortalized  my  bosom's  flame. 
Thus  grow  I  calm,  and  to  such  state  am  brought, 
At  noon,  at  break  of  day,  at  vesper-bell, 
I  find  them  in  my  mind  so  tranquil  dwell, 
I  neither  think  nor  care  beside  i'or  aught. 
The  balmy  air,  which,  from  Jier  angel  mien. 
Moves  ever  witli  her  winning  words  and  wise. 
Makes  whereaoe'er  she  breathes  a  sweet  serene 
As  'twere  a  gentle  spirit  from  the  skies, 
Still  in  these  scenes  some  comfort  brings  to  me. 
Nor  elsewhere  breathes  my  harass 'd  heart  so  free. 

MacOREOOBi 

SONNET  LXXXVII. 

Pfreegu^ndomi  Amor  aJ  luogo  Mtalc, 


As  Love  his  arts  in  haunts  familiar  tried, 
Watchful  as  one  espeoting  war  is  found, 
Who  all  foresees  and  guaids  the  passes  round, 
I  in  the  armour  of  old  thoughts  relied : 
Turning,  I  saw  a  shadow  at  my  side 
Cast  by  the  sun,  whose  outline  on  the  ground 
I  knew  for  hers,  who — be  my  judgment  sound — 
Deserves  in  bliss  immortal  to  abide, 
ff-whisper'd  to  ray  heart,  Nay,  wlieretorei  Seas'! 
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But  scarcely  did  the  thought  arise  within 

Than  the  bright  rays  in  which  I  bum  were  here. 

As  thunders  with  the  lightning-flash  begin 

So  was  I  struck  at  once  both  blind  and  tnute, 

By  her  dear  dazzling  eyes  and  sweet  salute.      MAceoEGaR. 


^^^1 


She,  in  her  face  who  doth  my  gone  heart  weai 
Ab  lone  I  sate  'mid  love-thoughts  deai-  and  tme, 
Appear'd  before  me  :  to  show  honour  due, 
I  rose,  with  pallid  brow  and  reverent  air. 
Soon  as  of  such  my  state  she  was  aware. 
She  tura'd  on  me  with  look  so  soft  and  new 
As,  in  Jove's  greatest  fury,  might  subdue 
His  rage,  and  from  his  hand  the  thunders  tear. 
I  started :  on  her  further  way  she  pass'd 
Graceful,  and  speaking  words  I  could  not  brook, 
Nor  of  her  lustrous  eyes  ihe  loving  look. 
When  on  that  dear  salute  my  thoughts  are  cast, 
So  rich  and  varied  do  my  pleasures  flow, 
No  pain  I  feel,  nor  evil  fear  below. 

SONNET  LXXXIX. 

Sennuceio,  j*  vd  che  Bdppi  in  qa<d  maniera^ 

a   UNIIAPFISGSS,    1 


I 


To  tliee,  Sennuccio,  fain  would  I  declare. 
To  sadden  life,  what  wrongs,  what  woes  I  find  ; 
Stiil  glow  my  wonted  flames ;  and,  though  resign 'd 
To  Laura's  fickle  will,  no  change  I  bear. 
All  humhle  now,  then  haughty  is  my  fair ; 
Now  meek,  then  proud ;  now  pitying,  then  unkind : 
Softness  and  tenderness  now  sway  her  mind  ; 
Then  do  her  looks  disdain  and  anger  wear. 
Here  would  she  sweetly  sing,  there  sit  awhile. 
Here  bend  her  step,  and  there  her  step  retard ; 
Here  her  bright  eyes  my  easy  heart  ensnared ; 
There  would  she  speak  fond  words,  here  lovely  smila; 
There  froivn  contempt: — such  wayward  cares  I  prove  i 
Bjr night,  by  day;  so  wills  our  tyrant  Love!     Anor 
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Alas,  Sennuccio !  would  thy  mind  could  fraiAe 
What  now  I  suffer !  what  my  life's  drear  reign ! 
Consumed  beneath  my  heart's  continued  pain, 
At  will  she  guides  me — yet  am  I  the  same. 
Now  humble — then  doth  pride  her  soul  inflame  ; 

>Now  harsh — then  gentle  ;  cruel — ^kind  again ; 
Now  all  reserve — then  borne  on  frolic's  vein ; 
Oisdain  alternates  with  a  milder  claim. 
Tere  once  she  sat,  and  there  so  sweetly  sang ; 
lere  tum'd  to  look  on  me,  and  lingering  stood ; 
There  first  her  beauteous,  eyes  my  spirit  stole : 
And  here  she  smiled,  and  tiiere  her  accents  rang, 
'      Her  speaking  face  here  told  another  mood. 

Thus  Love,  our  sovereign^  holds  me  in  control.  Wollastox. 

SONNET  XC. 

Qui  dove  me2aso  8<m,  Sennuccio  irUo. 

IHB  XEBS  SIGHT    OF  YAUOLUSB    MAKES    HIM    TOBGST  ALL  THE   PEIinS  OF 

HIS  JOUSNBT. 

Fbiend,  on  this  spot,  I  life  but  half  endure 
(Would  I  were  wholly  here"  and  you  content), 
Where  from  the  stomi  and  wind  my  course  I  bent, 
Which  suddenly  had  left  the  skies  obscure. 
Fain  would  I  tell — -for  here  I  feel  me  sure — 
Why  lightnings  now  no  fear  to  me  present ; 
And  why  immitigated,  much  less  spent, 
E'en  as  before  my  fierce  desires  allure. 
Soon  as  I  reach 'd  these  realms  of  love,  and  saw 
Where,  sweet  and  pure,  to  life  my  Laura  came. 
Who  calms  the  air,  at  rest  the  thunder  lays; 
Love  in  my  soul,  where  she  alone  gives  law, 
Quench'd  the  cold  fear  and  kindled  the  fast  fl^me ; 
What  were  it  then  on  her  bright  eyes  to  gaze  ! 

Macgregor. 

SONNET  XCI. 

DelT  empia  BaMlonid,  oncP  i  fuggita. 

LEAVINa  HOME,    HB  DESIRES  ONLY  PEAOB  WITH  LAURA   AND   PBOSPEr.ITY 

TO  GOLONNA. 

Yes,  out  of  impious  Babylon  I'm  flown. 
Whence  flown  all  shame,  whence  banish 'd  is  all  good, 
That  nurse  of  error,  and  of  guilt  tlV  abode. 
To  lengthen  out  a  life  which  else  were  ^oiie\ 


lOS  PETEABCH. 

There  as  Love  prompts,  while  wandering  alone, 

I  DOW  a  garland  weave,  and  now  an  ode ; 

With  him  I  commune,  and  in  pensive  mood 

Hope  better  times ;  this  only  cheets  my  moan. 

Nor  for  the  throng,  nor  fortune  do  I  care, 

Nor  for  myself,  nor  sublunary  things, 

No  ardour  outwardly,  or  inly  springs : 

I  ask  two  persons  only  :  let  my  fair 

For  me  a  kind  and  tender  heart  maintain ; 

And  be  my  friend  secure  in  his  high  post  again.  Nott. 

Fkom  impious  Babylon,  where  all  shame  is  dead, 
And  every  good  is  banish 'd  to  far  climes. 
Nurse  of  rank  errors,  centre  of  worst  crimes, 
Haply  to  lengthen  life,  I  too  am  fled  : 
Alone,  at  last  alone,  and  faei-e,  as  led 
At  Love's  sweet  will,  I  posies  weave  or  rhymes. 
Self-parleying,  and  still  on  better  times 
Wrapt  in  fond  thoughts  whence  only  hope  is  fed- 
Cares  for  the  world  or  fortune  I  have  none. 
Nor  much  for  self,  nor  any  common  theme : 
Nor  feel  I  in  me,  nor  without,  gi-eat  heat. 
Two  friends  alone  I  ask,  and  that  the  one 
More  merciful  and  meek  to  me  may  seem, 
The  other  well  as  erst,  and  firm  ot  feet.  AlACQBEooa 


SONNET  XCTI. 


'TWEEN  two  fond  lovers  I  a  lady  spied, 
Virtuous  but  haughty,  and  with  her  that  lord, 
By  gods  above  and  men  below  adored — 
The  sun  on  this,  myself  upon  that  side- 
Soon  as  she  found  hei'self  the  sphere  denied 
Of  her  bright  friend,  on  my  fond  eyes  she  pour'd 
A  flood  of  life  and  joy,  which  hope  restored 
Less  cold  to  me  will  be  her  future  pride. 
Suddenly  changed  itself  to  cordial  mirth 
The  jealous  fear  to  which  at  his  first  sight 
80  high  a  rival  in  my  heart  gave  birth  : 
As  suddenly  his  sad  and  rueful  plight 


1 
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From  furtlier  scrutiny  a  small  cloud  veil'd, 

So  much  it  ruffled  him  that  then  he  falFd.         Macgbegob. 


SONNET  XCIII. 

Pien  di  qudla  ineffabUe  dolcezza, 

WHEBEYER  HE  IS,    HE  SEES  OlOiT  LAUBA. 

O'erflowing  with  the  sweets  ineffable, 
Which  from  that  lovely  face  my  fond  eyes  drew. 
What  time  they  seal'd,  for  very  rapture,  grew, 
On  meaner  beauty  never  more  to  dwell. 
Whom  most  I  love  I  left :  my  mind  so  well 
Its  part,  to  muse  on  her,  is  train'd  to  do, 
None  else  it  sees  ;  what  is  not  hers  to  view, 
As  of  old  wont,  with  loathing  I  repel. 
In  a  low  valley  shut  from  all  around. 
Sole  consolation  of  my  heart-deep  sighs,  v/ 

Pensive  and  slow,  with  Love  I  walk  alone : 
Not  ladies  here,  but  rocks  and  founts  are  found, 
And  of  that  day  blest  images  arise. 
Which  my  thought  shapes  where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes. 

Macgbegob. 

SONNET  XCrV. 

Se  7  80880  oncff  ipiH  chiusa  questa  voile. 

COULD   HE  BUT   SEE  THE   HOUSE    OF   LAURA,    HIS  SIGHS  UIGUT  BEACH  HSB 

HOBB  QUICKLY. 

If,  which  our  valley  bars,  this  wall  of  stone. 
From  which  its  present  name  we  closely  trace, 
Were  by  disdainful  nature  rased,  and  thrown 
Its  back  to  Babel  and  to  Kome  its  face  ; 
Then  had  my  sighs  a  better  pathway  known 
To  where  their  hope  is  yet  in  life  and  grace :  % 

They  now  go  singly,  yet  my  voice  all  own  ; 
And,  where  I  send,  not  one  but  finds  its  place. 
There  too,  as  I  perceive,  such  welcome  sweet 
They  ever  find,  that  none  returns  again. 
But  still  delightedly  with  her  remain. 
My  grief  is  from  the  eyes,  each  mom  to  meet — 
Not  the  fair  scenes  my  soul  so  long'd  to  see — 
Toil  for  my  weary  limbs  and  teaxs  ioi  me,       "^KCcyKSA^^^^* 
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SONNET  XCV. 

Rimansi  ruklielTO  il  lettodecim'  ojino. 

My  sixteenth  year  of  sighs  its  course  has  rim, 
I  gtand  alone,  already  ou  the  brow 
Where  Age  descends  :  and  yet  it  seems  as  now 
My  time  of  trial  only  were  begun, 
'Tib  sweet  to  love,  and  good  to  be  undone  ; 
Though  life  be  hard,  move  days  may  Heaven  allow 
Misfortune  to  outlive :  else  Death  may  bow 
The  bright  head  low  my  loving  praise  that  won. 
Here  am  I  now  who  fain  would  be  elsewhere ; 
More  would  I  wish  and  yet  no  more  I  would  ; 
I  could  mo  more  and  yet  did  all  I  could  : 
And  new  tears  born  of  old  desires  declare 
That  still  I  am  as  I  was  wont  to  be, 
And  that  a  thousand  changes  change  not  me.  Wacgregch 

CANZONE  XII. 

Una  donna  piit  bella  otsai  eke  'I  tale. 

A  lADT,  lovelier,  brighter  than  the  sun, 
Like  him  superior  o'er  all  time  and  space. 
Of  rare  resistless  gi-ace, 
Me  to  her  train  in  early  life  had  won; 
She,  from  that  hour,  in  act,  and  word  and  thought, 
— For  still  the  world  thus  covets  what  is  rare — 
In  many  ways  though  brought 
Before  my  search,  was  still  the  same  coy  fair: 
For  her  alone  my  plana,  from  what  they  were, 
Grew  changed,  since  nearer  subject  to  her  eyes ; 
Her  love  alone  could  spur 
My  young  ambition  lo  each  hard  emprize : 
So,  if  in  long-wish'd  port  I  e'er  arrive, 
I  hope,  for  aye  through  her. 

When  others  deem  me  dead,  in  honour  to  survive. 
Full  of  first  hope,  burning  with  youthful  love. 
She,  at  her  will,  as  plainly  now  appears. 
Has  led  me  many  years. 
But  for  one  end,  my  nature  best  to  prove  ; 
Oft  showing  me  lier  shadow,  veil,  and  dii 
But  never  her  sweet  face,  till  I,  who  ri^ht 
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Knew  not  her  power  to  bless, 

All  my  green  youth  for  these,  contented  quite,. 

So  spent,  that  still  the  memory  is  delight: 

Since  onward  yet  some  glimpse  of  her  is  seen, 

I  now  may  own,  of  late. 

Such  as  till  then  she  ne'er  for  me  had  been, 

She  shows  herself,  shooting  through  all  my  heart 

An  icy  cold  so  great 

That  save  in  her  dear  arms  it  ne'er  can  thence  depart. 

4 

Not  that  in  this  cold  fear  I  all  did  shrink. 

For  still  my  heart  was  to  such  boldness  strung 

That  to  her  feet  I  clung. 

As  if  more  rapture  from  her  eyes  to  drink : 

And  she — for  now  the  veil  was  ta'en  away 

Which  barr'd  my  sight —thus  spoke  me,  "  Friend,  you  see 

How  fair  I  am,  and  may 

Ask,  for  your  years,  whatever  fittest  be." 

"  Lady,"  I  said,  "  so  long  my  love  on  thee 

Has  fix'd,  that  now  I  feel  myself  on  fire. 

What,  in  this  state,  to  shun,  and  what  desire." 

She,  thereon,  with  a  voice  so  wond'rous  sweet 

And  earnest  look  replied. 

By  turns  with  hope  and  fear  it  made  my  quick  heart  beat:— 

•*  Rarely  has  man,  in  this  full  crowd  below. 

E'en  partial  knowledge  of  my  worth  possess'd 

Who  felt  not  in  his  breast 

At  least  awhile  some  spark  of  spirit  glow : 

But  soon  my  foe,  each  germ  of  good  abhorr'd, 

Quenches  that  light,  and  every  virtue  dies. 

While  reigns  some  other  lord 

Who  promises  a  calmer  life  shall  rise  : 

Love,  of  your  mind,  to  him  that  naked  lies, 

So  shows  the  great  desire  with  which  you  bum, 

That  safely  I  divine 

It  yet  shall  win  for  you  an  honour 'd  urn ; 

Already  one  of  my  few  friends  you  are. 

And  now  shall  see  in  sign 

A  lady  who  shall  make  yoiu:  fond  eyes  happier  far." 

**  It  may  not,  cannot  be,"  I  thus  began ; 

—When  she,  "  Turn  hither,  and,  in  yon  calm.  ivooVl 
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Upon  the  lady  look 
So  seldom  seen,  so  little  sought  of  man  ! " 
I  tum'tl,  and  o'er  my  brow  the  mantling  shame,        > 
Within  me  as  I  felt  that  new  fire  swell, 
Of  conscious  treason  came. 
She  softly  smiled,  "  I  understand  you  well ; 
E'en  as  die  sun's  more  powerful  rays  dispel 
And  drive  the  meaner  stars  of  heaven  fi-ora  sight, 
So  I  less  fair  appear, 
Dwindling  and  darlien'd  now  in  her  more  light ; 

»;    But  not  for  this  I  bar  you  from  my  train. 
As  one  in  jealous  fear — 
One  birth,  the  elder  she,  produced  us,  sisters  twain  ' 
Meanwhile  the  cold  and  heavy  chain  was  burst 
Of  silence,  which  a  sense  of  shame  had  flung 
Around  my  powerless  tongue, 
When  I  was  conscious  of  her  notice  first ; 
And  thus  I  spoke,  "  If  what  I  hear  be  true, 
Bless 'd  be  the  sire,  and  bless'd  the  natal  day 
"Which  graced  our  world  with  you  ! 
Blest  the  long  years  pass'd  in  your  search  away  ! 
Prom  the  right  path  if  e'er  I  went  asti'ay. 
It  grieves  me  more  than,  haply,  I  can  show  ; 
But  of  your  state,  if  I 

Doser\-e  more  knowledge,  more  I  long  to  know." 
She  paused,  then,  answering  pensively,  so  bent 
On  me  her  eloquent  eye, 
That  to  my  inmost  heart  her  looks  and  language  wen 

"As  seem'd  to  our  Eternal  Father  best, 

"We  two  were  made  immortal  at  our  birth : 

To  man  so  small  our  worth 

Better  on  us  that  death,  like  yours,  should  rest. 

Though  once  beloved  and  lovely,  young  and  bright. 

So  Blighted  are  we  now,  my  sister  sweet 

Already  plumes  for  flight 

Her  wings  to  bear  her  to  her  own  old  seat; 

Myself  am  but  a  shadow  thin  and  fleet; 

Thus  have  I  told  you,  in  brief  words,  whate'or 

You  sought  of  us  to  find  ; 

And  now  farewell !  before  I  mount  in  air 

This  /avour  take,  nor  fear  that  I  forgeL" 
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Whereat  she  took  and  twined 

A  wreath  of  laurel  green,  and  round  my  temples  set. 

My  song !  should  any  deem  thy  strain  obscure, 

Say,  that  I  care  not,  and,  ere  long  to  hear. 

In  certain  words  and  clear. 

Truth's  welcome  message,  that  my  hope  is  sure ; 

For  this  alone,  unless  I  widely  err 

Of  him  who  set  me  on  the  task,  I  came. 

That  others  I  might  stir 

To  honourable  acts  of  high  and  holy  aim.         Macgregor. 


MADKIGALE  IV. 

Or  vedij  Amor,  die  giovinetta  don/Mi. 

A   PRATBB  TO  LOVE  THAT  HK  WILL  TAKE  VENaBANCB  ON  THE   SCORNFUL 

PRIDE   OF  LAURA. 

Now,  Love,  at  length  behold  a  youthful  fair, 
Who  spurns  thy  rule,  and,  mocking  all  my  care, 
'Mid  two  such  foes,  is  safe  and  fancy  free. 
Thou  art  well  arm'd,  'mid  flowers  and  verdure  she. 
In  simplest  robe  and  natural  tresses  found. 
Against  thee  haughty  still  and  harsh  to  me ; 
I  am  thy  thrall :  but,  if  thy  bow  be  sound. 
If  yet  one  shaft  be  thine,  in  pity,  take 
Vengeance  upon  her  for  our  common  sake.       Macgregor 
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QueUepietose  rime,  in  ch^  io  m  accorsi. 

TO   ANTONIO  OF  FERRARA,    WHO,    IN  A   POEM,    HAD  LAMENTED   PETBARCH^S 

SUPPOSED  DEATH. 

Those  pious  lines  wherein  are  finely  met 
Proofs  of  high  genius  and  a  spirit  kind, 
Had  so  much  influence  on  my  grateful  mind 
That  instantly  in  hand  my  pen  I  set 
To  tell  you  that  death's  final  blow — which  yet 
Shall  me  and  every  mortal  surely  find — 
I  have  not  felt,  though  I,  too,  nearly  join'd 
The  confines  of  his  realm  without  regret ; 
But  I  turn'd  back  again  because  I  read 
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Writ  o'er  (lie  threshold  that  the  time  to  n 
Of  life  predestinate  not  all  was  fled. 
Though  its  last  day  and  hour  I  could  not  S' 
Then  once  more  let  your  sad  heart  comfort  k 
And  love  the  living  wortli  which  dead  it  honoiir'd  si 

Macoheqoii. 


Fort  know,  ^^^B 
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DicaeW  anni  ha  gia  rivolla  il  cido. 

Thb  seventeenth  summer  now,  alas  !  is  gone, 
And  still  with  ardour  ucconaumed  I  glow  ; 
Yet  find,  whene'er  myself  I  seek  to  know, 
Amidst  the  fire  a  frosty  chill  come  on. 
Truly  'tiB  said,  'Ere  Habit  quits  her  throne. 
Years  bleach  the  hair.'     The  senses  feel  life's  snow, 
But  not  less  hot  the  tides  of  passion  flow  : 
Such  is  our  earthly  nature's  malison  '. 
Oh  I    come  the  happy  day,  when  doom'd  to  smart 
more,  from  flames  and  lingering  sorrows  free, 
Calm  I  may  note  how  fast  youth's  minutes  flew ! 
Ah  !  will  it  e'er  be  mine  the  hou^  to  see. 
When  with  delight,  nor  duty  nor  my  heart 
Can  blame,  these  eyes  once  more  that  angel  face  may  view? 
Wbansbah.. 

FoK  seventeen  summers  heaven  has  o'er  me  roll'd 
iince  first  I  bum'd,  nor  e'er  found  respite  thence, 
Jut  when  to  weigh  our  state  my  thoughts  commence 
1  feel  amidst  the  flames  a  frosty  cold. 
We  change  the  form,  not  nature,  is  an  old 
And  tnithful  proverb  :  thus,  to  dull  the  sense 
Makes  not  the  human  feelings  less  intense  : 
The  dark  shades  of  our  painful  veil  still  hold. 
Alas  !  alas  1  will  e'er  that  day  appear 
When,  my  life's  flight  beholding,  I  may  find 
Issue  from  endless  fire  and  lingering  pairi,^ 
The  day  which,  crowning  all  my  wishes  here, 
Of  that  fair  face  the  angel  air  and  kind 
Shall  to  my  longing  eyes  restore  again? 
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SONNET  XCVIIT. 

Quel  vago  impallidir  eke  7  dolee  riso, 

LEAYE-TAKINa. 

That  witching  paleness,  which  with  cloud  of  love 
Veil'd  her  sweet  smile,  majestically  bright, 
So  thriird  my  heart,  that  from  the  bosom's  night 
Midway  to  meet  it  on  her  face  it  strove. 
Then  learnt  I  how,  'mid  realms  of  joy  above, 
The  blest  behold  the  blest :  in  such  pure  light 
I  scanned  her  tender  thought,  to  others'  sight 
Viewless  !~but  my  fond  glances  would  not  rove. 
Each  angel  grace,  each  lowly  courtesy. 
E'er  traced  in  dame  by  Love's  soft  power  inspired, 
Would  seem  but  foils  to  those  whicli  prompt  my  lay : 
Upon  the  ground  was  cast  her  gentle  eye. 
And  still  methought,  though  silent,  she  inquired, 
**  What  bears  my  faithful  friend  so  soon,  so  far  away?" 

Wbangham 

There  was  a  touching  paleness  on  her  face, 
Which  chased  her  smiles,  but  such  sweet  union  made 
Of  pensive  majesty  and  heavenly  grace. 
As  if  a  passing  cloud  had  veil'd  her  with  its  shade ; 
Then  knew  I  how  tlie  blessed  ones  above 
Gaze  on  each  other  in  their  perfect  bliss. 
For  never  yet  was  look  of  mortal  love 
So  pure,  so  tender,  so  serene  as  this. 
The  softest  glance  fond  woman  ever  sent 
To  him  she  loved,  would  cold  and  ray  less  be 
Compared  to  this,  which  she  divinely  bent 
Earthwai'd,  with  angel  sympathy,  on  me. 
That  seem'd  with  speechless  tenderness  to  say, 
^*  Who  takes  from  me  my  faithful  friend  away  ?  " 

E.  {New  Monthly  Magazine,) 
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Amor,  Fortuna,  e  la  mia  mente  scMva. 

THE   CAUSES  OP   HIS  WOE. 

Love,  Fortune,  and  my  melancholy  mind, 
Sick  of  the  present,  lingering  on  the  past, 
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Afflict  me  so,  that  envious  thoughts  I  cast 
On  those  who  life's  dark  ahore  have  left  behind. 
Love  racks  my  bosom  ;  Fortune's  wintry  wind 
Kills  every  comfort ;  my  weak  mind  at  last 
Is  chafed  and  pines,  so  many  ills  and  vast 
Expose  its  peace  to  constant  strifes  unkind. 
Nor  hope  I  better  days  shall  turn  again  ; 
But  what  is  left  from  bad  to  worse  may  pass : 
For  ah !  already  life  is  on  the  wane. 
Not  now  of  adamant,  but  frail  as  glass, 
I  see  my  best  hopes  fall  from  me  or  fade. 
And  low  in  dust  my  fond  thoughts  broken  laid. 

Macgbe:gob, 

Love,  Fortune,  and  my  ever-faithful  mind, 
Which  loathes  the  present  in  its  memoried  past. 
So  wound  my  spirit,  that  on  all  I  cast 
An  envied  thought  who  rest  in  darkness  find. 
My  heart  Love  prostrates.  Fortune  more  unkind 
No  comfort  grants,  until  its  sorrow  vast 
Impotent  frets,  then  melts  to  tears  at  last: 
Thus  I  to  painful  warfare  am  consign'd. 
My  halcyon  days  I  hope  not  to  return, 
But  paint  my  future  by  a  darker  tint; 
My  spring  is  gone — my  summer  well-nigh  fled; 
Ah !  wretched  me  !  too  well  do  I  discern 
Each  hope  is  now  {unlike  the  diamond  flint) 
A  fragile  mirror,  with  its  fragments  shed.  Wollastos, 


CANZONE  Xlir. 

Se  7  ptmsitr  che  mi  drv</ge. 

Oh  !  that  my  cheeks  were  taught 
By  tiie  fond,  wasting  thought 
To  wear  such  hues  as  could  its  influence  speak ; 
Then  the  dear,  scornful  fair 
Might  all  my  ardour  share ; 
And  where  Love  slumbers  n 
Less  oft  the  hill  and  mead 
My  wearied  feet  should  tread  ^ 
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Less  oft,  perhaps,  these  eyes  with  tears  should  stream ; 

If  she,  who  cold  as  snow. 

With  equal  fire  would  glow — 

She  who  dissolves  me,  and  converts  to  £ame. 

Since  Love  exerts  his  sway, 

And  bears  my  sense  away, 

I  chant  uncouth  and  inharmonious  songs  : 

Nor  leaves,  nor  blossoms  show, 

Nor  rind,  upon  the  bough. 

What  is  the  nature  that  thereto  belongs. 

Love,  and  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Beneath  whose  shade  he  lies. 

Discover  all  the  heart  can  comprehend  : 

When  vented  are  my  cares 

In  loud  complaints,  and  tears ; 

These  harm  myself,  and  others  those  offend. 

Sweet  lays  of  sportive  vein. 

Which  help'd  me  to  sustain 

Love's  first  assault,  the  only  arms  I  bore ; 

This  flinty  breast  say  who 

Shall  once  again  subdue. 

That  I  with  song  may  soothe  me  as  before  ? 

Some  power  appears  to  trace 

Within  me  Laura's  face. 

Whispers  her  name ;  and  straight  in  verse  I  strive 

To  picture  her  again, 

But  the  fond  effort's  vain : 

Me  of  my  solace  thus  doth  Fate  deprive. 

E'en  as  some  babe  unties 

Its  tongue  in  stammering  guise. 

Who  cannot  speak,  yet  will  not  silence  keep : 

So  fond  words  I  essay ; 

And  listen 'd  be  the  lay 

By  my  fair  foe,  ere  in  the  tomb  I  sleep  ! 

But  if,  of  beauty  vain, 

She  treats  me  with  disdain  ; 

Do  thou,  O  verdant  shore,  attend  my  sighs  : 

Let  them  so  freely  flow. 

That  all  the  world  may  know, 

My  sorrow  thou  at  least  didst  not  despise ! 
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And  well  art  thou  aware, 

That  never  foot  so  fair 

The  soil  e'er  presa'd  as  that  wliich  trod  thee  late  : 

My  Blink  soul  and  worn  heart 

Now  seek  thee,  to  impart 

The  secret  griefs  that  on  my  passion  wait. 

If  on  thy  margent  green. 

Or  'midst  thy  flowers,  were  seen 

Some  traces  of  her  footsteps  lingering  there. 

My  wearied  life  'twould  cheer, 

Bitter'd  with  many  a  tear : 

Ah  !  now  what  means  ai-e  left  to  soothe  my  care  ? 

Where'er  I  bend  mine  eye. 

What  sweet  serenity 

I  feel,  to  think  here  Laura  shone  of  yore. 

Each  plant  and  scented  bloom  ' 

I  gather,  seems  to  come 

From  where  she  wander'd  on  the  custom'd  sluife  ' 

Ofttimes  in  this  retreat 

A  fresh  and  t'r^;rant  seat 

She  found  :  at  least  so  fancy's  vision  shows : 

And  never  let  truth  seek 

Th"  illusion  dear  to  break— 

O  spirit  blest,  from  whom  such  magic  flows  ! 

To  Ihee,  my  simple  song. 

No  polish  doth  belong  : 

Thyself  art  conscious  of  thy  little  worth  : 

Solicit  not  renown 

Throughout  tlie  busy  town. 

But  dwell  within  the  shade  that  gave  thee  birth. 


CANZONE  XIV. 

Chiare,  frtache  e  dolei  acqiK, 


Ye  limpid  brooks,  by  whose  clear  streams 
My  goddess  laid  her  tender  limbs  ! 
Ye  gentle  boughs,  whose  friendly  shnile 
Gave  shelter  to  tlie  lovely  maid  ! 
Ye  herbs  and  flowers,  so  sweetly  press'd 
By  her  soft  rising  ~ 
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Ye  Zephyrs  mild,  that  breathed  around 
The  place  where  Love  my  heart  did  wound  ! 
Now  at  my  summons  all  appeal'. 
And  to  my  dying  words  give  ear. 
If  tlien  my  destiny  requires, 
And  Heaven  with  my  fate  conspires, 
That  Love  these  eyes  should  weeping  elosa. 
Here  let  me  find  a  soft  repose. 
So  Death  wiU  less  my  soul  affright, 
And,  free  from  dread,  my  weaiy  spright 
Naked  alone  will  dare  t'  essay 
The  still  unknown,  though  beaten  way ; 
Pleased  that  her  moi-tal  part  will  have 
So  safe  a  port,  so  sweet  a  grave. 
The  cruel  fair,  for  whom  I  bum. 
May  one  day  to  these  shades  return, 
And  smiling  "with  superior  grace. 
Her  lover  seek  around  this  place,' 
And  when  instead  of  me  she  finds 
Some  crumbling  dust  lossd  by  the  winds. 
She  may  feel  pity  in  her  breast, 
And,  sighing,  wish  me  happy  rest. 
Drying  her  eyes  with  her  soft  veil, 
Such  tears  must  sure  with  Heaven  prevail. 
Well  I  remember  liow  the  flowers 
Descended  from  these  boughs  in  showers, 
Encircled  in  the  fragrant  cloud 
She  sat,  nor  'midst  such  glory  proud. 
These  blossoms  to  her  lap  repair. 
These  fall  upon  her  flowing  huir, 
(Like  pearls  enchased  in  gold  they  seem.) 
These  on  the  ground,  these  on  the  stream; 
In  giddy  rounds  these  dancing  say, 
Hero  Love  and  Laura  only  sway. 
In  rapturous  wonder  oft  I  said. 
Sure  she  in  Pai-adise  was  made. 
Thence  sprang  that  bright  angelic  state. 
Those  looks,  tliose  words,  that  heavenly  gai^ 
That  beauteous  smile,  that  voice  divine, 
me  graces  that  around  her  shine : 
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TiBiisporteil  I  bebeld  the  fair, 
Aud  sighing  cried,  How  came  I  here? 
In  heaven,  amongst  th'  immortal  blest. 
Here  let  me  fix  and  ever  rest 

Ye  waters  clear  and  fresh,  to  whose  bright  wave 
She  all  her  beauties  gave, — - 
Sole  of  her  sex  in  my  impassion'd  mind  ! 
Thou  sacred  branch  so  graced. 
(With  sighs  e'en  now  reti-aced!) 
On  whose  smooth  shaft  her  heaverily  form  reclined  I 
Herhage  and  flowers  that  bent  tlie  roho  beneath, 
Whose  graceful  folds  compress 'd 
Her  pure  angelic  breast ! 
Ye  airs  serene,  that  breathe 
Where  Love  first  lauglit  me  in  her  eyes  his  lore  ! 
Yet  once  more  all  attest, 
The  last  sad  plaintive  lay  my  woe-worn  heart  may  pour! 

If  so  I  must  my  destiny  fulfil. 

And  Love  to  close  these  weeping  eyes  be  doom'd 

By  Heaven's  mysterious  will. 

Oh !  grant  that  in  this  loved  retreat,  entomb'd. 

My  poor  remains  may  lie. 

And  my  freed  soul  regain  its  native  sky  ! 

Less  rude  shall  Death  appear. 

If  yet  a  hope  so  dear 

Smooth  the  dread  passage  to  eternity  1 

No  shade  so  calm— serene, 

My  weaiy  spirit  finds  on  earth  below; 

No  grave  so  still — so  green, 

111  which  lay  o'ertoil'd  frame  may  rest  from  mortal  v 

Yet  one  day,  haply,  she— so  heavenly  fair ! 

So  kind  in  cruelty  !^ 

With  careless  steps  may  to  these  haunts  repair. 

And  where  her  beaming  eye 

Met  mine  in  days  so  blest, 

A  wistful  glance  may  yet  unconscious  rest, 

And  seeking  me  around. 

May  mark  among  the  stones  a  lowly  mound, 

That  speaks  of  pity  to  the  shuddering  sense  ! 

Then  may  she  breathe  a  sigh. 


I 
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Of  power  to  win  me  mercy  from  above  ! 

Doing  Heaven  violence, 

All-beautiful  in  tears  of  late  relenting  love  ! 

Still  dear  to  memory  I  when,  in  odorous  showers. 

Scattering  their  balmy  flowers, 

To  summer  airs  th'  o'ershadowing  branches  bow'd. 

The  while,  with  humble  state, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  tribute  sweets  she  eate, 

Wrapt  in  the  roseate  cloud  I 

Now  clustering  blossoms  deck  her  vesture's  hem. 

Now  her  bright  tresses  gi 

(In  that  all-blissful  day, 

Like  bumish'd  golil  with  orient  pearls  inwrought,) 

Some  strew  the  turf— some  on    "  "     .  . 

Some,  fiuti£ring,  seem  to  say 

In  wanton   circlets   toss'd,  "  Here  Love  holds  sovereign    ' 

Oft  I  exclaim'd,  in  awful  tremor  rapt, 

"  Surely  of  heavenly  birth 

This  gracious  form  that  visits  the  low  earth  ! " 

So  in  oblivion  lapp'd 

Was  reason's  power,  by  the  celestial  u 

The  brow, — the  accents  mild — 

That  now  all  sense  of  sad  reality 
O'erbome  by  transport  wild, — 
"Alas  !  how  came  X  here,  and  when?"  I  cry, — 
Deeming  my  spirit  pass'd  into  the  sky ! 
E'en  though  the  iEusion  cease, 

In  these  dear  haunts  alone  my  tortured  heart  finds  peace. 
If  thou  wert  graced  with  numbers  sweet,  my  Si 
To  match  thy  wish  to  please ; 
Leaving  these  rocks  and  trees, 

Thou  boldly  might'st  go  forth,  and  dare  th' assembled  throng. 
Dacbe. 

Clear,  fresh,  and  dulcet  streams, 
Which  the  fair  shaj 

To  me  sole  woman,  imimted  at  noon-tide ; 
Fair  bough,  so  gently  tit, 
f  tl  sigh  to  think  of  i 
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liVhich  lent  a  pillar  to  her  lovely  side ; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-eyed, 

O'er  which  her  folded  gown 

Flow'd  like  an  angel's  down  ; 

And  you,  0  holy  air  and  hush'd. 

Where  first  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gush'd ; 


Giv 
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To  my  last  words,  my  last  and  my  lamenting. 
If  'tis  my  fate  below, 
And  Heaven  will  have  it  so. 
That  Love  must  close  these  dying  eyes  in  tesrs. 
May  my  poor  dust  be  laid 
In  middle  of  your  shade, 

While  my  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 
The  thought  would  cdm  my  feai-s, 
When  taking,  out  of  breath, 
The  doubtful  step  of  death  ; 
For  never  could  my  spirit  find 
A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  wind  ; 
!  calm,  ahstracted  bourne, 
Slip  from  my  travail'd  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  outworn. 
Perhaps,  some  future  hour, 
To  her  accustom "d  hower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  tlie  gentle  slie ; 
And  where  she  saw  me  lii'st, 
Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst 
And  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  me  ; 
Then,  oh !  ttie  charity ! 
Seeing  amidst  the  stones 
The  earth  that  held  my  bones, 
A  sigh  for  vei-y  Inve  at  last 
Might  ask  of  Heaven  to  pardon  me  the  past; 
And  Heaven  itself  could  not  &ay  nay, 
As  with  her  gentle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 
How  well  I  call  to  mind. 
When  from  those  boughs  the  wind 
Shook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  oi 
And  there  she  sat,  meek- eyed, 
In  midst  of  all  that  pride, 
Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  ^ 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  il— ■■■"■  ~ 
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And  seem'd  to  dresa  the  curls, 

Queenlike,  with  gold  and  pearls ; 

Some,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stopp'd. 

Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropp'd ; 

While  others,  fluttering  from  above, 

Seem'd  wheeling  round  in  pomp,  and  saying,  "  Here  reigns 

Love." 
How  often  then  I  said, 
Inward,  and  fiU'd  'with  dread, 
"  Doubtless  this  creature  came  from  Paradise  '.  " 
For  at  her  look  the  while, 
Her  voice,  and  her  sweet  smile, 
And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mine  eyes  ; 
So  that,  with  long-drawn  sighs. 
T  said,  as  far  from  men, 
"  How  came  I  here,  and  when?" 
I  had  forgotten  ;  and  alas  ! 
Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  where  I  was  ; 
And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 
Such  love  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 

LEroH  Hunt, 


r  CANZONE  XV. 

la  guella  parte  do»'  A  mor  mi  spnma. 

When  Love,  fond  Love,  commands  the  strain, 
The  coyest  muse  must  sure  obey  ; 
Love  bids  my  wounded  breast  complain, 
And  whispers  the  melodious  lay  : 
Yet  when  such  griefs  restrain  the  muse's  wing, 
How  shall  she  dare  to  soar,  or  how  attempt  to  sing  ? 
Oh  !  could  my  heart  express  its  woe, 
How  poor,  how  wretched  shoiild  1  seem  ! 
But  as  the  plaintive  accents  flow. 
Soft  comfort  Epreada  her  golden  gleam ; 
And  each  gay  scene,  that  Nature  holds  to  view, 
Bids  Laura's  absent  charms  to  memoiy  bloom  anew 
Though  Fate's  severe  decrees  remove 
^^fier  gladsome  beauties  from  my  sl^ht. 
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t,  urged  by  pity,  friendly  Lore 

Bids  fond  reflection  yield  delight ; 

If  lavish  spring  with  flowerets  strews  the  mead, 

Her  lavish  beauties  all  to  funcy  ai-e  display 'd  t 

When  to  this  globe  the  solar  beams 

Their  full  meridian  blaze  impart, 

It  pictures  Laura,  that  inflames 
I  With  passion's  fires  each  human  heart : 
1  And  when  the  sun  completes  his  daily  race, 

I  sea  her  riper  ^e  complete  each  growing  grace. 

When  milder  planets,  warmer  skies 

""  ir  winter's  frozen  reign  prevail ; 

When  groves  are  tinged  with  vernal  dyes, 

And  violets  scent  the  wanton  gale ; 

Those  flowers,  the  verdure,  then  recall  tliat  day, 
which  my  Laiu'a  stole  this  heedless  heart  away. 

The  blush  of  healHi,  that  crimson'd  o'er 
!r  youthful  cheek ;  her  modest  mien  ; 

The  gay-greeu  garment  that  she  wore. 

Have  ever  dear  to  memory  been ; 

More  dear  they  grow  as  time  the  more  inflames 
■  is  tender  breast  o'ercome  by  passion's  wild  extrei 

The  sun,  whose  cheering  lustre  warms 

The  bosom  of  yon  snow-clad  hill, 

Seems  a  just  emblem  of  the  charms. 

Whose  power  controls  my  vanquish 'd  will ; 

When  near,  they  gild  widi  joy  this  frozen  heart, 

Where  ceaseless  winter  reigns,  whene'er  those  cl 
depart. 

Yon  sun,  too,  paints  the  locks  of  gold, 

That  play  around  her  face  so  fair — 

Her  face  which,  oft  as  I  behold, 

Prompts  the  soft  sigh  of  amorous  care ! 

While  Laura  smiles,  all-conscious  of  that  love 

Which  from  this  faithful  breast  no  time  i 

If  to  the  transient  storm  of  night 

Succeeds  a  star-bespangled  sky. 

And  the  clear  rain-drops  catch  the  light. 

Glittering  on  aD  the  foli^e  nigh; 
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Melhinka  her  eyes  I  view,  as  on  that  day 

WLeu  through  the  envious  veil  they  shot  tlieir  magic  ray. 

With  brightness  making  heaven  more  bright. 

As  then  they  did,  I  see  them  now ; 

I  see  them,  when  the  morning  light 

Puiples  the  misty  mountain's  brow  ; 

When  day  declines,  and  darkness  spreads  the  pole ; 

Methinks  'tis  Laura  flies,  and  sadness  wraps  my  soul. 

In  stately  jars  of  humish'd  gold 

Should  lilies  spread  their  silvery  pride, 

With  fresh-blown  roses  that  unfold 

Their  leaves,  in  heaven's  own  crimson  dyed  ; 

Then  Laura's  bloom  I  see,  and  sunny  hair 

Flowing  adown  her  neck  than  ivory  whiter  far. 

The  flowerets  brush 'd  by  zephyr's  wing. 

Waving  their  heads  in  frolic  play, 

Oft  to  my  fond  remembrance  bring 

The  happy  spot,  the  happier  day. 

In  which,  disporting  with  the  g'ftle,  I  view'd 

Those  sweet  uubr^ded  locks,  that  all  my  heavt  subdued. 

Oh  !  could  I  count  those  orbs  that  shine 

Nightly  o'er  yon  ethereal  plain, 

Or  in  some  scanty  vase  confine 

Each  drop  that  ocean's  bounds  contain, 

Then  might  I  hope  to  fly  from  beauty's  rays, 

Laura  o'er  flaming  worlds  can  spread  bright  beauty's  blazfl  1 

Should  I  all  heaven,  all  earth  explore. 

I  still  should  lovely  Laura  find  ; 

Laura,  whose  beauties  I  adore, 

Is  ever  present  to  my  mind : 
.  She's  seen  in  all  that  strikes  Ihese  partial  eyes, 
'  And  her  dear  name  still  dwells  in  all  my  tender  sighs. 

But  soft,  my  song, — not  thine  the  power 

To  paint  that  never-dying  flame. 

Which  gilds  through  life  the  gloomy  hour, 

Which  nurtures  this  love-wasted  frame ; 

For  since  with  Laura  dwells  my  wander'd  heart, 

Gheer'd  by  that  fostering  flame,  I  brave  Death's  ebon  dartui 
Anon.  IT?-*-? 
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CANSlO'NE  XVI. 
Ilulia  vtia,  beacAi  'Ijiarlar  aia  indanto. 

•   TDB   PBISCM  OF   ITiLY,  MffORTIBO  TBI!*  T&  Mt'eBB 

0 jcr'ovfn  Italy !  though  words  are  vain 

Tile  mortal  wounds  to  close, 
-  Unimmber'd,  that  thj  beauteous  bosom  stain, 

y^t  may  it  soothe  my  pain 

To  sfgl}  forth  Tyber's  woes, 
,Aiid  Amo's  v/roDgs,  aa  on  Po's  sadden 'd  shore 

Sorrowing  T  wander,  and  my  numbers  pour. 

Euler  of  heaven  !     By  the  all-pitying  love 
■That  could  thy  Godhead  move 

To  dwell  a  lo\¥ly  sojourner  on  earth, 

Turn,  liocd !,  on  this  thy  chosen  land  thine  ej'O  : 

See,  Go^  of  Charily  ! 

from  what  light  ca'use  this  cruel  war  has  birth ; 

And  the  hard  hearts  by  savage  discord  steel'd, 

Thou,  Father!  from  on  high. 

Touch  by  my  humble  voice,  that  stubborn  wrath  may  jli 

0  whose  sovereign  hands  the  fates  confide 
Of  this  fair  land  the  reins, — 

s  land  for  which  no  pity  wrings  your  breast) — 
^"hy  does  the  stranger's  sword  her  plains  invest? 
That  her  green  fields  be  dyed, 
Hope  ye,  with  blood  from  the  Barbarians'  veins  ? 
Beguiled  by  error  weak, 

Ye  see  not,  though  to  pierce  so  deep  ye  boast, 
Who  love,  or  faith,  in  venal  bosoms  seek : 
When  throng'd  your  standards  most. 
Ye  are  encomptea'd  most  by  hostile  bands. 
O  hideous  deluge  gather'd  in  strange  lands, 
That  rushing  down  amain 
O'erwhelms  our  every  native  lovely  plain  ! 
Alas  !  if  our  own  hands 
.  Have  thus  our  weal  betray'd,  who  shall  our  cause  e 

Well  did  kind  Nature,  guardian  of  our  stale, 
Eear  her  rude  Alpine  heights, 
A  lofty  rampart  against  Gennan  hate ; 
But  bliud  ambition,  seeking  his  own  ill. 
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With  ever  restless  will. 

To  the  pure  gales  c/)iitagion  foul  invites : 

Within  the  same  strait  fold 

The  gentle  flocks  and  wolves  relentless  throng, 

Where  still  meek  innocence  must  sufi'er  wrong : 

And  these, — oh,  shame  avow'd ! — 

Are  of  the  lawless  hordes  no  tie  can  hold : 

Fame  tells  how  Marius'  sword 

Erewhile  their  bosoms  gored, — 

Nor  has  Time's  hand  aught  blurr'd  the  record  proud  ! 

When  they  who,  thirsting,  stoop 'd  to  quaff  the  flood, 

With  the  cool  waters  mix'd,  drank  of  a  comrade's  blood ! 

Great  Csesar's  name  I  pass,  who  o'er  our  plains 

Pour'd  forth  the  ensanguin'd  tide. 

Drawn  by  our  own  good  swords  from  out  their  veins ; 

But  now — nor  know  I  what  ill  stars  preside — 

Heaven  holds  this  land  in  hate ! 

To  you  the  thanks ! — whose  hands  control  her  helm !  — 

You,  whose  rash  feuds  despoil 

Of  all  the  beauteous  earth  the  fairest  realm ! 

Ai'e  ye  impell'd  by  judgment,  crime,  or  fate. 

To  oppress  the  desolate  ? 

From  broken  fortunes,  and  from  humble  toil. 

The  hard-earn 'd  dole  to  wring, 

While  from  afar  ye  bring 

Dealers  in  blood,  bartering  their  souls  for  hire  ? 

In  truth's  great  cause  I  sing, 

Nor  hatred  nor  disdain  my  earnest  lay  inspire. 

Nor  mark  ye  yet,  confirm 'd  by  proof  on  proof, 

Bavaria's  perfidy, 

Who  strikes  in  mockery,  keeping  death  aloof? 

(Shame,  worse  than  aught  of  loss,  in  honour  s  eye  I  ) 

While  ye,  with  honest  rage,  devoted  pour 

Your  inmost  bosom's  gore ! — 

Yet  give  one  hour  to  thought. 

And  ye  shall  own,  how  little  he  can  hold 

Another's  glory  dear,  who  sets  his  own  at  nought. 

O  Latin  blood  of  old ! 

Arise,  and  wrest  from  obloquy  thy  fame, 

Nor  bow  before  a  name 
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Of  hollow  Bonnd,  wfaose  power  do  laws  enforce  I 

For  if  barbanans  rude 

Hsve  higher  minds  subdued. 

Ours !  ours  the  crime ! — not  such  wise  Nature's  com 

Ah !  is  not  this  the  soil  mv  foot  first  press'd? 

And  here,  in  cradled  rest. 

Was  I  not  softly  hushd  ? — here  fondly  reard? 

Ah !  is  jiot  this  my  eountrj-  ? — so  endear'd 

By  every  filial  tie  1 

In  whose  lap  shrouded  both  toy  parents  lie ! 

Oh  I  by  this  lender  thonglit. 

Your  torpid  bosoms  to  compassion  wrought. 

Look  on  the  people's  grief! 

Who.  after  God,  of  you  expect  relief; 

And  if  ye  but  relent 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  in  embattled  might. 

Against  bLnd  fury  bent. 

Nor  long  shall  doubtful  hang  the  unequal  fight; 

For  no, — the  ancient  flame 

Is  not  estinguish'd  yet,  that  raised  the  Italian  name  I 

Mark,  sovereign  Lords !  how  Time,  with  pinion  stroi 

Swift  hurries  life  along ! 

E'en  now,  behold !  Death  presses  on  the  rear. 
We  sojourn  here  a  day — the  nest,  are  gone! 
The  soul  disrobed — alone, 

Most  shuddering  seek  tlie  doubtful  pass  we  fear. 
Oh !  at  the  dreaded  bourne. 
Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wratli  a.id  scorn, 
(Storms  adverse  to  the  eternal  calm  on  high  !) 
And  ye,  whose  cruelty 
Has  sought  another's  harm,  by  fairer  deed 
Of  heart,  or  hand,  or  inlellecC  aspire 
To  win  the  honest  meed 
Of  just  renown—the  noble  mind's  desire! 
■   Thus  sweet  on  earth  the  stay! 
Thus  to  the  spirit  pure,  uubarr'd  is  Heaven's  way] 

My  song!  with  comlesy,  and  numbers  sooth. 
Thy  daring  reasons  grace. 
For  thou  the  mighty,  in  their  pride  of  place, 
Must  woo  to  gentle  ruth. 
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Whose  haughty  will  long  evil  customs  nurse, 
Ever  to  truth  averse  ! 
Thee  better  fortunes  wait, 
Among  the  virtuous  few — the  truly  great ! 
Tell  them — but  who  shall  bid  my  terrors  cease  ? 
Peace!    Peace!    on  thee  I  call  I    return,   O  heaven-born 
Peace !  Dacre* 


See  Time,  that  flies,  and  spreads  his  hasty  wing ! 
See  Life,  how  swift  it  runs  the  race  of  years. 
And  on  its  weary  shoulders  death  appears ! 
Now  all  is  life  and  all  is  spring : 
Think  on  the  winter  and  the  darker  day 
When  the  soul,  naked  and  alone. 
Must  prove  the  dubious  step,  the  still  unknown. 
Yet  ever  beaten  way. 
And  through  this  fatal  vale 
Would  you  be  wafted  with  some  gentle  gale  ? 
Put  off  that  eager  strife  and  fierce  disdain, 
Clouds  that  involve  our  life's  serene. 
And  storms  that  ruffle  all  the  scene  ; 
Your  precious  hours,  misspent  in  others'  pain. 
On  nobler  deeds,  worthy  yourselves,  bestow ; 
Whether  with  hand  or  wit  you  raise 
Some  monument  of  peaceful  praise. 
Some  happy  labour  of  fair  love : 
'Tis  all  of  heaven  that  you  can  find  below. 
And  opens  into  all  above.  Basil  Ken  net 


CANZONE  XVII. 

Di  pensier  in  pensier^  di  monte  in  mortte. 

DISTANCE   AND   SOLITUDE. 

From  hill  to  hill  I  roam,  from  thought  to  thought, 
With  Love  my  guide  ;  the  beaten  path  I  fly, 
For  there  in  vain  the  tranquil  life  is  sought: 
If  'mid  the  waste  well  forth  a  lonely  rill. 
Or  deep  embosom 'd  a  low  valley  lie. 
In  its  calm  shade  my  trembling  heart  is  still ; 
And  there,  if  Love  so  will. 
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I  anile,  or  weep,  or  foniUy  hnpe,  or  fear. 

While  OD  my  Tsijing  brow,  that  speaks  iho  soul. 

The  wild  emotions  roll. 

Now  dark,  now  bright,  as  shifiing  skief  appear: 

That  whosoe'er  has  proved  the  lover's  stale 

Would  saj,  He  feets  the  dame,  nor  knows  his  future  ft 

On  mountains  high,  in  forests  drear  and  wide, 

1  find  repose,  and  from  ihe  throng'd  resort 

Of  man  turn  fearfully  my  eyes  aside; 

At  each  lone  step  thonghts  ever  new  aiise 

Of  her  I  love,  who  ofl  with  cruel  sport 

Will  mock  the  pangs  I  bear,  the  leui-s,  the  sighs ; 

Yet  e'en  these  ills  I  prize, 

Though  bitter,  sweet,  nor  would  they  were  removed: 

For  my  heart  whispers  me.  Love  yet  has  power 

To  grant  a  happier  hoar ; 

Perchance,  though  self-despised,  thou  yet  art  loved : 

E'en  then  my  breast  a  passing  sigh  will  heave, 

Ah  I  when,  or  how,  may  I  a  hope  so  wild  believe '? 

Where  shadows  of  high  rocking  pines  dark  wave 

I  stay  my  footsteps,  and  on  some  rude  stone 

With  thought  intense  her  beauteous  face  engrave ; 

Boused  from  tbu  trance,  my  bosom  bathed  I  find 

^^'ith  tears,  and  cry.  Ah  !  whitber  thus  alone 

Hast  thou  far  wander'd.  and  whom  left  behind? 

But  as  with  fixed  mind 

On  this  fair  image  I  impassion 'd  rest. 

And,  viewing  her,  forget  awhile  my  ills. 

Love  my  rapt  fancy  fills  ; 

In  its  own  error  sweet  the  soul  is  blest, 

While  all  around  so  bright  the  visions  glide  ; 

Oh !  might  the  cheat  endure,  I  ask  not  anght  beside 

Her  form  portray'd  witliin  the  lufiid  stream 
Will  oft  appear,  or  on  the  verdant  lawn, 
Or  glossy  beech,  or  fleecy  cloud,  will  gleam 
So  lovely  fair,  that  Leda's  self  might  say. 
Her  Helen  hIuUs  eclipsed,  as  at  the  dawn 
A  star  whoii  cover 'd  by  the  solar  ray  : 
And,  aa  o'er  wilds  I  etray 
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he  eye  nought  but  savage  nature  meets, 
I  There  Fancy  luost  ber  brightest  tints  employs  ; 
I  But  when  rude  tmth  destroys 

I  The  loved  illusion  of  those  dreamed  sweets, 

I I  sit  me  down  on  the  cold  rugged  stone, 

I  Less  cold,  less  dead  than  1,  and  thinli,  and  weep  nlona. 

■e  the  huge  mountain  rears  hia  brow  sublime, 
I  On  which  no  ueigbhouring  height  its  shadow  flings, 
r  Led  by  desire  intense  the  steep  I  climb ; 
■.And  tracing  in  tlie  boundless  space  each  woe, 
T  Whose  sad  remembrance  my  torn  bosom  wrings, 
f  Tears,  that  bespeak  the  heart  o'erl'raught,  will  flow : 
I  While,  viewing  all  below, 
'  From  me,  1  cry,  whut  worlds  of  air  divide 
The  beauteous  form,  still  absent  and  still  near  ! 
Then,  cliiding  soft  Ihe  tear, 
I  whisper  low,  haply  she  too  has  sigh'd 
That  thou  art  far  away :  a  thought  so  sweet 
Awhile  my  labouring  soul  will  of  its  burthen  cheats 

Go  thou,  my  song,  beyond  that  Alpine  bound, 
Where  the  pure  smiling  heavens  are  most  serene. 
There  by  a  murmuring  stream  may  I  be  found. 
Whose  gentle  airs  around 
Waft  grateful  odours  fi'om  the  laurel  green  ; 
Nought  but  my  empty  form  roams  here  unblest. 
There  dwells  my  heart  with  her  who  steals  it  from  r 
breast.  DaCI 

SONNET  C. 


Since  mercy's  door  is  closed,  alas  !  to  me. 
And  hopeless  paths  my  poor  life  separate 
From  her  in  whom,  I  know  not  by  what  fate. 
The  guerdon  lay  of  all  my  constancy, 
My  heart  that  lacks  not  other  food,  on  sighs 
I  feed  :  to  soiTowborn,  1  live  on  tears  : 
Nor  therefore  mourn  I :  sweeter  far  appears 
My  present  grief  than  others  can  surmise. 


On  thy  dear  portrait  rests  alone  mj  view, 

Which  nor  Praxiteles  nor  Xeuxis  drew, 

But  a  more  bold  and  cunning  pencil  framed. 

What  shore  can  hide  me,  or  what  distance  shield. 

If  by  my  cruel  exile  yet  untamed 

Insatiate  Envy  finds  me  here  concealed  ?  MAOOiiEaoR. 
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Wats  apt  and  new  to  sing  of  love  I'd  find. 
Forcing  from  her  hard  heart  full  many  a  sigh, 
And  re-enkiudle  in  her  frozen  mind 
Desires  a  thousand,  passionate  and  high  ; 
O'er  her  fair  face  would  see  each  swift  change  pass. 
See  her  fond  eyes  at  length  where  pity  reigns, 
Aa  one  who  son-ows  when  too  late,  alas ! 
lis  own  error  and  another's  pains ; 
See  the  fresh  roses  edging  that  fair  snow 
Move  with  her  breath,  that  ivory  descried, 
Which  turns  to  marble  him  who  sees  it  near; 
See  all.  for  which  in  this  brief  life  below 
Myself  I  weary  not  but  rather  pride 
That  Heaven  for  later  times  has  kept  me  here. 

Maogei 
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Ip  no  love  is,  0  God,  what  fele  I  so? 
And  if  love  is,  what  thing  and  which  is  he  ? 
If  love  be  gode,  from  whence  cometh  my  woe? 
If  it  be  wicke,  a  wonder  thinkelh  me 
WJien  every  torment  and  adversite 
That  cometh  of  him  may  to  me  savory  thinke : 
For  aye  more  thurst  I  the  more  that  I  drinke. 
And  if  that  at  my  owne  lust  I  breiine, 
From  whence  cometh  my  wailing  and  n\y  pleinte  ? 
If  harme  agre  me  whereto  pleine  i  thenne  ? 


I  n'ot  nere  why  uDweiy  that  I  feinte. 

0  qiiicke  deth,  O  aurele  harme  so  quainte, 

How  may  I  see  in  me  such  quantite, 

But  if  tliat  I  cDDsent  that  bo  it  he  V  Chaccbb,  * 

If  'tis  not  love,  what  is  it  feel  I  then  ? 
If  'tis,  bow  sti'ange  a  thing,  sweet  powers  above ! 
If  loTe  be  kind,  why  does  it  fatal  prove  ? 
If  cruel,  why  so  pleasing  is  the  pain? 
If  'tis  my  will  to  love,  why  weep,  why  plwn  ? 
If  not  my  will,  tears  cannot  love  remove. 

0  living  deatli !  O  rapturous  pang ! — why,  love ! 
K  I  consent  not,  canst  thou  o'er  me  reign? 
If  I  consent,  'tis  wrongfully  I  mourn  i 
Thus  on  a  stormy  sea  my  bark  is  borne 
By  adverse  winds,  and  with  rough  tempest  tost ; 
Thus  tmenlightened,  lost  in  error's  maze, 
My  hlind  opinion  ever  dubious  strays ; 
I'm  froze  by  summer,  scorched  by  winter's  frost. 

Anoh,  1777. 

SONNET  cm. 

Amor  m'  hapotto  conts  segno  a  ilrale. 

Love  maies  me  as  the  target  for  his  dart. 
As  snow  in  sunshine,  or  as  wax  in  flame. 
Or  gale-driven  cloud  ;  and,  Laura,  on  thy  name 

1  call,  but  thou  no  pity  wilt  impart. 
Thy  radiant  eyes  first  caused  my  bosom's  smart; 
No  time,  no  place  can  shield  me  from  their  beam; 
From  thee  (but,  ah,  thou  treat'st  it  as  a  dream  I) 
Proceed  the  torments  of  my  suff'ring  heart. 
Each  thought's  an  arrow,  and  thy  face  a  sun. 
My  passion's  flame :  and  these  doth  Love  employ 
To  woimd  my  breast,  to  dazzle,  and  destroy. 
rhy  heavenly  song,  thy  speech  with  which  I'm  won, 
All  thy  sweet  breathings  of  such  strong  controul, 
Form  the  dear  gale  that  bears  away  my  soul.  ] 

Me  Love  has  placed  as  mark  before  the  dart, 
As  to  the  sun  the  snoiv,  as  was  to  fire. 
Ah  clouds  to  wind :  Lady,  e'en  now  I  tire, 
""   iving  the  mercy  which  never  warms  th^  \iftKiV. 
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From  those  bright  eyes  was  aim'd  the  mortal  blow, 

'Gainst  which  nor  time  nor  place  avail'J  in 

From  thee  alone — nor  let  it  strange  be  thought — 

The  Bun,  the  fire,  the  wind  whence  I  am  so. 

The  darts  are  thoughts  of  thee,  thy  face  the  sun, 

The  fire  my  passion  ;  such  the  weapons  be 

With  which  at  will  Love  dazzles  yet  destroys. 

Thy  fragrant  breath  and  angel  yoice— which  won 

My  heart  that  from  its  thrall  shall  ne'er  be  free — 

The  wind  which  vapour-like  my  frail  life  files.  MACCBEaoa, 

SONNET  CIV. 
Pace  non  iri/m,  t  non  Im  da  far  guerra. 
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I  iTNDB  no  peace  and  all  my  warre  is  done, 
I  feare  and  hope,  I  bourne  and  freese  lyke  yse ; 
I  five  above  the  wynde,  yet  cannot  rj-se; 
And  nought  I  have,  yet  all  the  worlde  1  season, 
That  looseth.  nor  lacketb,  hoides  me  in  piyson, 
And  hoides  me  not,  yet  can  I  escape  no  wyse. 
Nor  lets  me  leeve,  nor  die  at  my  devyce, 
And  yet  of  death  it  giveth  none  occasion. 
Without  eye  I  see,  and  without  tongue  I  playne ; 
I  desyre  to  perisbe,  yet  aske  I  health ; 
I  love  another,  and  yet  I  hate  my  self; 
I  feede  in  sorrow  and  laughe  in  all  my  payne, 
Lykewyse  pleaaeth  me  both  death  and  lyf, 
And  my  delight  is  cawser  of  my  greif. 

Warfahe  I  cannot  wage,  yet  know  not  peace ; 
I  fear,  I  hope,  I  bum,  I  freeze  again  ; 
Mount  to  the  skies,  then  bow  ta  earth  my  face ; 
Grasp  the  whole  world,  yet  nothing  can  obtJiiii. 
His  prisoner  Love  nor  frees,  nor  will  detain  ; 
In  toils  he  holds  me  not,  nor  will  release ; 
He  slaya  me  not,  nor  yet  will  he  unchain ; 
Nor  joy  allows,  nor  lets  my  sorrow  cease. 
Sightless  I  see  my  fair ;  though  mute,  I  mourn  ; 
I  scorn  esistenee,  and  yet  court  its  stay ; 
Detest  myself,  and  for  another  bum  ; 
By  grief  I'm  nurtured;  and,  though  tearful,  gay; 

*  HuriagloD's  Nugic  Antiquie. 


>  lAL-RA  IN  LIFE. 


Death  I  despise,  and  life  dike  I  bate  : 

Such,  lady,  dost  thou  make  tuj'  wayward  state ! 


CANZONE  XVII  r. 

Whate'eb  moat  wild  and  new 
i  "Was  ever  found  in  any  foreign  land, 
I  If  viewed  and  valued  true, 

I  Most  likens  me  'neath  Love's  transforming  hand. 
I^Whence  the  bright  day  breaks  through, 
[^Alone  and  consortiess,  a  bird  there  flies, 

Who  voluntary  dies, 

^o  live  again  regenerate  and  entire  : 

Bo  ever  my  desu'e, 

Uone,  itself  repairs,  and  on  the  crest 

bf  its  own  lofty  thoughts  turns  to  our  sun, 
e  melts  and  is  undone, 
IrAnd  sinking  to  its  first  state  of  unrest, 
T-So  bums  and  dies,  yet  still  its  strengtli  resumes, 
F  And,  Phoanix-Iike,  Mresh  in  force  and  beauty  blooms. 
1  Where  Indian  billows  sweep, 
I  A  wondrous  stone  there  is,  before  whose  strength 
.  Stout  navies,  weak  to  keep 

Their  binding  iron,  sink  engulfd  at  length : 

So  prove  I,  in  this  deep 

Of  bitter  grief,  whom,  with  her  o 

That  fair  rock  knew  to  guide 

Where  uow  my  life  in  wreck  and 

Thus  too  the  sou!  deprives, 

By  theft,  my  hear*.  «hich  o 

It  kept  my  senses  whole,  nc 

For  mine,  0  fate  accurst ! 

A  'wik  that  lifeblood  and  not  ii 

Whom  still  i"  the  flesh  a  magnet  living,  sweet, 

Drags  to  the  fatal  shore  a  certain  doom  to  meet. 

"Neath  the  far  Ethiop  skies 

A  beast  is  found,  most  mild  and  meek  of  air, 

Which  seems,  yet  in  her  eyes 

Danger  and  dool  and  deatli  stie  stiW  ioesViftM  - 


a  hard  pride, 

lin  drives ; 

e  so  Btonelike  was, 
V  far  dispersed : 

a  draws. 
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Much  needs  he  to  be  wise 

To  look  on  hers  whoever  turns  his  mien  : 

Although  her  eyes  unseen. 

All  else  securely  may  be  viewed  at  will ; 

But  I  to  mine  own  ill 

Bun  ever  in  rash  grief,  though  well  I  know 

My  sufferings  past  and  future,  still  my  mind 

Its  eager,  deaf  and  blind 

Desii'e  o'ermasters  and  unhinges  so, 

That  in  lier  fine  eyes  and  sweet  sainted  face. 

Fatal,  angelic,  pure,  my  cause  of  death  I  trace. 

In  the  rich  South  there  flows 

A  fountain  from  the  sun  its  name  that  wins, 

This  man-el  stl'l  that  shows, 

Boiling  at  night,  but  chill  when  day  begins ; 

Cold,  yet  more  cold  it  grows 

As  the  sun's  mounting  car  we  nearer  see  : 

So  happens  it  with  me 

{Who  am,  alas!  of  tears  the  source  and  seat], 

When  the  bright  light  and  sweet, 

My  only  sun  retires,  and  lone  and  drear 

My  eyes  are  left,  in  night's  obscurest  reign, 

I  bum,  but  if  again 

The  gold  rays  of  the  living  sun  appear. 

My  slow  blood  stiffens,  instantaneous,  strange. 

Within  me  and  without  I  feel  the  frozen  change  t 

Another  fount  of  fame 

Springs  in  Epirus,  which,  as  bards  have  told. 

Kindles  the  lurking  flame, 

And  the  live  quenches,  while  itself  is  cold. 

My  soul,  that,  uneontroH'd, 

And  scathless  from  love's  fire  till  now  bad  pass'd, 

Carelessly  left  at  last 

Near  the  cold  fair  for  whom  I  ceaseless  sigh, 

Was  kindled  instantly: 

Like  martyrdom,  ne'er  known  by  day  or  night, 

A  heart  of  marble  had  to  mercy  shamed. 

Which  first  her  charms  inflamed 

Her  fair  and  frozen  virtue  quenched  the  light ; 

That  thus  she  crushed  and  kindled  my  heart's  fire, 

Well  know  I  who  have  felt  in  long  and  useless  ire. 


I 
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TO   LAOEA  IN  LIFE, 

Bej'ond  om'  earth's  known  brinks, 

In  the  famed  Islands  of  the  Blest,  there  bo 

founts ;  of  this  who  drinks 
Dies  smiling  :  who  of  that  to  live  is  free. 
A  kindred  fate  Heaven  links 
To  mj  sad  life,  who,  smilingly,  could  die 
For  like  o'erflo wing  joy, 

But  soon  such  bliss  new  cries  of  anguish  stay. 
I»ove  !  Btill  who  guidest  my  way, 
"Where,  dim  and  dark,  the  shade  of  fame  invites. 
Not  of  that  fount  we  speak,  which,  full  each  hour. 
Ever  with  larger  power 

O'erflows,  when  Taurus  with  the  Sun  unites ; 
So  are  my  eyes  with  constant  son'ow  wet. 
But  in  that  season  most  whea  I  my  Lady  met. 
Should  any  ask,  my  Song ! 
Or  how  or  where  I  am,  to  such  reply  : 
Where  the  tall  mountain  throws 
Its  shade,  in  the  lone  vale,  whence  Sorga  flows, 

Save  Love's,  who  leaves  him  not  a  step,  is  by, 
And  one  dear  image  who  his  peace  destroys. 
Alone  with  whom  to  muse  all  else  in  life  he  flies, 

Maoqrbqob 


SONNET  CV. 
Fiamma  dal  cid  su  le  lue  tnceie  jnoBO. 

Vengeaunce  must  fall  on  thee,  thow  filthie  whoro 
Of  Babilon,  thow  breaker  of  Christ's  fold. 
That  from  achorns,  and  from  the  water  colde. 
Art  riche  become  with  making  many  poore. 
Thow  treason's  neste  thai  in  thie  harte  dost  holde 
Of  cankard  malice,  and  of  myschief  more 
Than  pen  can  wryto,  or  may  with  tongue  be  tolde, 
Slave  to  delights  that  chastitie  hath  solde ; 
For  wyne  and  ease  which  settith  all  thie  store 
Uppon  whoredoms  and  none  other  lore, 
In  thye  pallais  of  strompetts  yonge  and  olde 
Theare  walks  Plentie,  and  Eelzebub  \.\\-;je\jOT&e', 


PETHARca. 


e  uphold  e ; 


^■396 

^H  Guydes  thee  and  theni,  and  doth  thye  : 

^1  It  is  but  late,  ns  writing  will  recorde, 

^B  That  poore  tbow  wearl  wilhouten  lande  or  goolde ; 

^H  Yet  now  bathe  golde  and  pryde,  by  one  accoide, 

^H  In  wickednesse  so  spreadd  thie  lyf  abrode, 

^P  That  it  dothe  stincke  before  the  face  of  God.     (?)  WyaI 

Mat  fire  from  heaven  rain  down  upon  thy  head, 
Thou  most  accurst ;  who  simple  fare  casts  by, 
Made  rich  and  great  hy  others'  poverty  ; 
How  doat  thou  glory  in  thy  vile  misdeed  ! 

»Kest  of  all  treachery,  in  which  is  bred 
Whate'er  of  sin  now  through  the  world  doth  fly ; 
Of  wine  the  slave,  of  sloth,  of  gluttony; 
"With  sensuality's  Bsceases  fed  ! 
Old  men  and  harlots  through  thy  chambers  dance  ; 
Then  in  the  midst  see  Belzebub  advance 
With  mirrors  and  provocatives  obscene. 
Erewbile  thou  wert  not  shelter'd,  nursed  on  down ; 
But  naked,  barefoot  on  the  straw  wert  thrown  : 
Now  rank  to  hea^■en  ascends  thy  life  unclean.  Noj 
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Covetous  Babylon  of  wrath  divine 
By  its  worst  ci-imes  has  drain 'd  the  full  cup  now. 
And  for  its  future  Gods  to  whom  to  how 
Sot  Fow'r  nor  Wisdom  ta'en,  but  Love  and  Wine. 
Though  hoping  reason,  I  consume  and  pine. 
Yet  shall  her  crown  deck  some  new  Soldan's  bi-ow, 
Who  shall  again  build  up,  and  we  avow 
One  faith  in  God,  in  Bome  one  head  and  shrine. 
Her  idols  shall  be  shatter'd,  in  the  dust 
Her  proud  towers,  enemies  of  Heaven,  be  hurl'd, 
Her  wardens'into  flames  and  exile  thrust, 
Fair  souls  and  friends  of  virtue  shall  the  world 
Possess  in  peace  ;  and  we  shall  see  it  made 
All  gold,  and  fully  its  old  works  display 'd.         MAcaREOOib 
*  Harrington's  NugES  Antiqusi, 
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TO   LAOBA  TN  LIFE. 

SONNET  CVir. 

Fonlana  di  dalore,  athergo  if  ira. 


Spring  of  all  woe,  0  den  of  ccrssed  ire, 
Scoole  of  eri'Our,  temple  of  heresje; 
Thow  Pope,  I  meane,  head  of  hypocrasye, 
Thow  and  thie  churche,  unsaciat  of  desyre, 
Have  all  the  world  filled  full  of  myserye ; 
Well  of  disceate,  tbow  dungeon  full  of  fyre. 
That  hydes  all  truthe  to  breed  idolatrie. 
Thow  wicked  wretehe,  Chryste  cannot  be  a  Iyer, 
Behold,  therefore,  thie  judgment  hastelye ; 
Thye  first  founder  was  gentiU  poveilie, 
But  there  against  is  ail  thow  dost  requyre. 
Thow  shameless  beaste  wheai'e  hast  tbow  thie  ti'U' 
In  thie  whoredome,  or  in  thie  riche  attyre? 
Loa !  Conatantyne,  that  is  turned  into  dust. 
Shall  not  retoume  for  to  mayntaine  thia  lust ; 
But  now  his  heires,  that  might  not  sett  thee  high(~ 
For  thie  greate  pryde  shall  teare  thye  seate  asondi 
And  scourdge  tliee  so  that  all  the  world  shall  woii' 

B 

FoDNTiiN  of  sorrows,  centre  of  mad  ire. 
Bank  error's  school  and  fane  of  heresy. 
Once  Rome,  now  Babylon,  the  false  and  firee. 
Whom  fondly  we  lament  and  long  desire. 
O  furnace  of  deceits,  0  prison  dire, 
Where  good  roots  die  and  the  ill-weed  grows  a  tre 
Hell  upon  earth,  great  marvel  will  it  be 
If  Christ  reject  thee  not  in  endless  fire. 
Founded  in  humble  poverty  and  chaste, 
Against  tliy  founders  Hft'st  thou  now  thy  horn. 
Impudent  harlot !     Is  thy  hope  then  placed 
In  thine  aduit'ries  and  thy  wealth  ill- born  1' 
Since  comes  no  Constantine  his  own  to  claim, 
The  vest  world  must  endure,  or  end  its  ehaine. 


'  Hairmgton'a  Nugca  Antiqii». 


SONNET  CVIII. 

Qwmio  p jii  desitue  r  ati  ipando. 
TAB  ntoM  Hii  rEra)n>5,  hs  rtas  to  xatu  ix 
The  mors  my  own  fond  wishes  would  impel 
My  steps  to  you.  sweet  company  of  friends! 
Fortune  with  their  free  course  the  more  contends, 
And  elsewhere  hids  me  roam,  by  snare  and  spell 
I  The  heart,  sent  foith  by  me  though  it  rebel, 
I  Is  still  with  you  where  that  fair  vale  extends. 
In  whose  green  windings  most  om-  sea  ascends, 
Prom  which  but  yesterday  I  wept  farewell. 
It  took  the  right-hand  way.  the  left  I  tried, 
I  dragg'd  by  forea  in  slavei'y  to  remain. 
It  left  at  liberty  with  Love  its  guide  ; 
But  patience  is  great  eomlbrt  amid  pain : 
Long  habits  mutually  form'd  declare 
That  our  communion  must  be  brief  and  rare. 

SONNET  CIX. 

Amor  che  lidpentier  mio  vivt  t  Ttgna. 

The  long  Love  that  in  my  thought  I  harb6ur. 
And  in  my  heart  dotli  keep  hia  residence, 
Into  my  face  presseth  with  bold  pretence. 
And  there  campeth  displaying  his  banner. 
She  that  me  learns  to  love  and  to  suffer. 
And  wills  that  my  trust,  and  lust's  negligence 
Be  rein'd  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence. 
With  his  hardiness  takes  dbpleasure. 
Wherewith  Love  to  the  heart's  forest  he  fleeth. 
Leaving  his  enterprise  wilh  pain  and  cry, 
And  there  him  hideth,  and  not  appear^th. 
What  may  I  do,  when  my  master  feareth. 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  die  1 
For  good  is  the  life,  ending  failMully, 

Love,  that  liveth  and  reignetli  in  my  thought, 
That  built  its  seat  within  my  captive  breast ; 
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Clad  in  the  arms  wherein  with  me  he  fought. 

Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  banner  rest. 

She,  that  me  taught  to  love,  and  suffer  pain ; 

My  douhtful  hope,  and  eke  my  hot  desire 

With  shamefaced  cloali  to  ghadow  and  restrain. 

Her  arailing  grace  converletli  straight  to  ire. 

And  coward  love  then  to  the  heart  apace 

Taketh  his  flight ;  whereas  he  lurks,  and  plains 

His  purpose  lost,  and  dare  not  show  his  face. 

For  my  lord's  guilt  thus  faultless  bide  I  pains. 

Yet  from  my  lord  shall  not  my  foot  remove  : 

Sweet  is  his  death,  that  takes  Ids  end  by  love.  Surrex  \ 

Love  in  my  thought  who  ever  lives  and  reigns, 
And  in  my  heart  still  holds  the  upper  place, 
At  times  come  forward  boldly  in  my  face, 
There  plants  his  ensign  and  his  post  maintains  : 
She,  who  in  love  instructs  us  and  its  pains, 
Would  fain  that  reason,  shame,  respect  should  chase 
Presumptuous  hope  and  high  desire  abase. 
And  at  our  daring  scarce  herself  restrains. 
Love  thereon  to  my  heart  retires  dismey'd, 
Abandons  his  attempt,  and  weeps  and  fears, 
And  hiding  there,  no  more  my  friend  appears. 
What  can  the  liege  whose  lord  is  thus  afraid. 
More  than  with  him,  till  life's  last  gasp,  to  dwell? 
Tor  who  well  loving  dies  at  least  dies  well.       Macgreqob,  ] 


SONNET  ex. 

Come  talora  al  ca/do  tempo  moh. 


As  when  at  tiraes  in  summer's  scorching  heals. 
Lured  by  the  light,  the  simple  insect  flies. 
As  a  charm'd  thing,  into  the  passer's  eyes, 
Whence  death  the  one  and  pain  the  other  meets, 
Thus  ever  I,  my  fatal  sun  to  greet. 
Bush  to  those  eyes  where  so  much  sweetness  lies 
That  reason's  guiding  hand  fierce  Love  defies. 
And  hy  strong  will  is  better  judgment  beat. 
I  clearly  see  tbey  value  me  but  ill. 
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And.  for  against  their  torture  fails  my  strength, 
""'    t  I  am  doom'd  my  life  to  lose  at  lenglh : 

Love  so  dazzles  and  deludes  me  still, 
My  heart  their  pain  and  not  my  loss  laments, 
And  blind,  to  its  own  deatii  ray  soul  c 


SESTJNA  V. 

AUa  dUa  omiira  de  le  belle  frondi. 


Beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  beauteous  leaves 
I  ran  for  shelter  from  a  cruel  light, 
"  E'en  here  below  that  burnt  me  from  high  heaven, 
■When  the  last  snow  had  ceased  upon  the  hills, 
And  amorous  airs  reuew'd  the  sweet  spring  time. 
And  on  the  upland  floaiish'd  herbs  and  boughs. 
Ne'er  did  the  world  behold  such  graceful  boughs. 
Nor  ever  wind  rustled  so  verdant  leaves. 
As  were  by  me  beheld  in  that  young  time  : 
So  that,  though  fearful  of  the  ardent  light. 
I  sought  not  refuge  from  the  shadowing  hills. 
But  of  the  plant  accepted  most  in  heaven. 
A  laurel  then  protected  from  that  heaven  : 
Whence,  oft  enamour'd  with  its  lovely  boughs, 
A  roamer  I  have  been  through  woods,  o'er  hills. 
But  never  found  I  other  tiunk.  nor  leaves 
Like  these,  so  honour'd  with  supernal  light. 
Which  changed  not  qualities  with  changing  time. 
Wherefore  each  hour  more  firm,  from  time  to  time 
Following  where  I  heard  my  call  from  heaven, 
And  guided  ever  by  a  soft  (dear  light. 
I  torn'd,  devoted  still,  to  those  first  boughs. 
Or  when  on  earth  are  scatter'd  the  sere  leaves, 
Or  when  the  sun  restored  makes  green  the  hilla. 
The  wuuds,  the  rocks,  the  fields,  the  floods,  and  faiD^fl 
All  that  is  made,  are  cor..|>jer'd.  changed  by  Lime : 
And  therefore  ask  1  pardon  ol  tho>>e  leaves. 
If.  after  many  years,  revolving  heaven 
Bway'd  me  to  flee  frjm  those  entangling  boughs. 
When  1  began  to  see  its  better  light. 


TO    LATJBA    IN    IJFE.  I^|!| 

So  dear  to  me  at  first  was  the  sweet  lifjht. 

That  willingly  I  pasa'd  o'er  difficult  hills, 

But  to  be  nearer  those  beloved  boughs ; 

Now  shortening  life,  the  apt  place  and  full  time 

Show  me  another  path  lo  mount  to  heaven. 

And  to  make  fruit  not  merely  flowers  and  leaves. 

Other  love,  other  leaves,  and  other  light, 

Other  ascent  to  heaven  by  other  hills 

I  seek — in  sooth  'tis  time — and  other  boughs.  JlAcenEOOH '  I 


SONNET  CXr. 
Qaand^  io  u'  odo  parlor  al  dolcemeate. 

»Wiibke'eh  you  speak  of  her  in  that  soft  tone 
Which  Love  himself  his  votiiries  surely  taught. 
My  ardent  passion  to  such  tire  is  wrought. 
That  e'en  llie  dead  reviving  warmth  might  own : 
Where'er  to  me  she,  dear  or  kind,  was  known 
There  the  bright  lady  is  to  mind  now  brought. 
In  the  same  bearing  which,  to  waken  thought. 
Needed  no  sound  but  of  my  sighs  alone. 
Half-tum'd  I  see  her  looking,  on  the  breeze 
Her  light  hair  flung;  so  true  her  memories  roll 
On  my  fond  heart  of  which  she  keeps  the  keys ; 
But  the  surpassing  bliss  which  floods  my  soul 
So  checks  my  tongue,  to  tqll  how,  queen-like,  there. 
She  sits  as  on  her  throne,  I  never  dare.  Macobegok. 

SONNET  CXII. 
A'i  aia  bello  il  tol  giammai  levard. 
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Ne'ek  can  the  sun  such  radiance  soft  display,    ' 
Piercing  some  cloud  that  would  its  light  impair ; 

tinged  some  showery  arch  the  humid  air, 
With  Tariegated  lustre  half  so  gay. 
As  when,  sweet-smilmg  my  fond  heart  away, 
AU-beauteous  shone  my  captivating  fair ; 
For  charms  what  mortal  can  with  her  compare ! 
Bat  truth,  impartial  truth !  much  more  n\v^U\.  ¥,6:3 . 


m  PETRARCH. 

I  saw  young  Cupid,  saw  his  laughing  eyes 
With  such  bewitching,  am'rous  sweetness  roll. 
That  every  human  glance  I  since  despise. 
Believe,  dear  friend !  I  saw  the  wanton  boy  ; 
Bent  was  his  bow  to  wound  my  tender  soul ; 
Yet,  ah !  once  more  I'd  view  the  dang'rous  joy. 

Axon.  1777. 

Son  never  rose  so  beautifn!  and  bright 
When  skies  above  most  clear  and  cloudless  show'd. 
Nor,  after  rain,  the  bow  of  heaven  e'er  glow'd 
With  tints  so  varied,  delicate,  and  hght, 
As  in  rare  beauty  flash 'd  upon  my  sight, 
The  day  I  first  took  up  this  am'rous  load. 
That  face  whose  fellow  ne'er  on  earth  abode — 
Even  my  praise  to  paint  it  seems  a  slight ! 
Then  saw  1  Love,  who  did  her  fine  eyes  bend 
So  sweetly,  every  other  face  obscure 
Has  from  that  hour  till  now  appear'd  to  me. 
The  boy-god  and  his  bow,  I  saw  them,  friend, 
From  whom  life  since  has  never  been  secure, 
Wliom  still  I  madly  yearn  ^ain  to  see.  Macgregor. 


SONNET  CXIII. 
Pommi  ore  'I  ml  ocdde  i  Jiori  1 1  erha. 


Place  me  where  herb  and  flower  the  snn  has  dried. 
Or  where  numb  winter's  grasp  holds  sterner  sway ; 
Place  me  where  Pbosbus  sheds  a  temperate  ray, 
Where  first  he  glows,  where  rests  at  eventide. 
Place  me  in  lowly  state,  in  power  and  pride, 
Where  lour  the  skies,  or  where  bland  zephyra  play : 
Place  me- where  blind  night  rules,  or  lengthened  day. 
In  age  mature,  or  in  youth's  boiling  tide ; 
Place  me  in  heaven,  or  in  the  abyss  profound, 
On  lofty  height,  or  in  low  vale  obscure, 
A  spirit  freed,  or  to  the  body  bound  ; 
Bank'd  with  the  great,  or  all  unknown  to  fame, 
I  still  Ihe  same  will  be !  the  same  endure  I 
And  Riy  triltistral  sighs  still  breathe  the  same  I         Di 
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PijicE  me  where  Phcelius  biunB  each  herb,  ench  fli,i 
Or  where  cold  snows,  aiid  frost  o'ereome  his  rays : 
Place  me  where  rolls  his  car  with  temp'ralB  blaze ; 
In  climes  that  feel  not,  or  that  feel  his  power. 
Place  me  where  fortune  may  look  bright,  or  lour; 
Mid  murky  airs,  or  where  soft  zephyi-  I'lays  : 
Place  me  in  night,  in  long  or  short-lived  days. 
Where  age  makes  sad,  or  youth  gilds  ev'ry  hour ; 
Place  me  on  mountains  high,  in  valliea  drear, 
In  heaTen,  on  earth,  in  depths  unknown  to-day; 
Whether  life  fosters  still,  or  flies  this  clay: 
Place  me  where  fame  is  distant,  where  she's  near: 
Still  will  I  love;  nor  shall  those  sighs  yet  cease, 
Which  thrice  five  years  have  robb'd  tliis  breast  of  pence. 

Anon-.  1T77. 

Pl.\ce  me  where  angry  Titan  bums  the  Moor, 
And  thirsty  Afric  fiery  monstei-s  brings, 
Or  where  the  new-bom  pbcenis  spreads  her  wings, 
And  ti-oops  of  wond'ring  birds  her  flight  adore : 
Place  me  by  Gange,  or  Ind's  empamper'd  shore, 
Where  smiting  heavens  on  earth  cause  double  springs  : 
Place  me  where  Neptune's  quire  of  Syrens  sings. 
Or  where,  made  hoarse  through  cold,  he  leaves  to  roai 
Me  place  where  Fortune  doth  her  darlings  crown, 
A  wonder  or  a  spark  in  Envy's  eye, 
Or  late  outrageous  fates  upon  me  frown. 
And  pity  wailing,  see  disaster 'd  me, 
Affection's  print  my  mind  so  deep  doth  prove, 
I  may  forget  myself,  but  not  my  love.  Dedu 


SONNET  CXIV. 
0  (P  ardciilc  i-irtale  ortiala  t  calda. 


0  mind,  by  ardent  virtue  graced  and  warm'd. 
To  whom  my  pen  so  oft  pours  forth  my  heart; 
Mansion  of  noble  probity,  who  art 
A  tower  of  strength  'gainst  all  assault  full  arm'd. 
0  rose  effulgent,  in  whose  foldings,  chiu-m'd. 
We  view  with  fresh  carnation  snow  lake  part! 
0  pleasure  whence  my  wing'd  ideas  stiu't 


To  that  bless'd  vision  which  no  eye,  unharm'd, 

Created,  may  approach — thy  name,  if  rhyme 

Could  bear  to  Bactru  and  to  Thule's  coast, 

Nile,  Tanais,  and  Calpe  should  resound, 

And  dread  Olympus. — But  a  narrower  bound 

Confines  my  flight;  and  thee,  our  native  clime 

Between  the  Alps  and  Apennine  must  boast.    Capei,  LofsI 

tWiTH  glowing  virtue  graced,  of  warm  heart  knowi 
Sweet  Spirit '.  for  whom  so  many  a  page  I  trace. 
Tower  in  high  worth  which  foundest  well  fliy  b 
Centre  of  honour,  perfect,  and  alone ! 
O  blushes !  on  fresh  snow  like  roses  thrown. 
Wherein  I  read  myself  and  mend  apace  ; 
0  pleasures  !  lifting  me  to  that  fair  face 
^^    Brightest  of  all  on  which  the  sun  e'er  shone. 
^^L  Oh!  if  so  far  its  sound  may  reach,  your  n 
^H   On  my  fond  verse  shall  ti-avel  West  and  East, 
^^B  "From  southern  Nile  to  Thule's  utmost  bound. 
^H  Sut  such  full  audience  since  I  may  not  clai 
^H   It  shall  be  liesrd  in  that  fair  lund  at  least 
^H    Which  Apennine  divides,  which  Alps  and  seas  surround.  ^ 
^H  Macgbem 


SONNET  CXV. 


When,  with  two  ardent  spurs  and  a  hard  ri 

Passion,  my  daily  life  who  mies  and  leads. 

From  time  to  time  the  usual  law  exceeds 

That  calm,  at  least  in  part,  my  spiiila  may  gain, 

It  findeth  her  who.  on  my  forehead  plain. 

The  dread  and  daring  of  my  deep  heart  reads. 

And  seeth  Love,  to  punish  iis  misdeeds, 

Lighten  her  piercing  eyes  with  worse  disdain. 

Wherefore — as  one  who  fears  the  impending  blon 

Of  angry  Jove — it  back  in  haste  retires. 

For  great  fears  ever  master  great  desires  ; 

But  the  cold  lire  and  shrinking  hopes  which  so 

Lodge  in  my  heart,  transparent  as  a  glass. 

O'er  her  sweet  face  at  times  make  gleams  of  grace  to  pass. 


r 


SONNET  CXVr. 

A'on  Tesia,  Fa,   Vara,  Amo,  Adige  e  TOrrO. 


Not  all  the  stieams  that  water  the  bright  eartli, 
Not  all  the  trees  to  which  its  breast  gives  birth, 
Can  cooling  drop  or  healing  halm  impart 
To  slack  the  fire  which  scorches  my  sad  heart, 
As  one  fair  brook  which  ever  weeps  with  me. 
Or,  which  I  praise  and  sing,  gs  one  dear  tree. 
This  only  he'p  1  find  amid  Love's  strife ; 
Wherefore  it  me  behoves  to  live  nij  life 
In  arms,  which  else  from  me  too  rapid  goes. 
Thus  on  fresh  shore  the  lovely  laurel  j^-ows ; 
Who  planted  it,  his  high  and  graceful  thought 
'Neath  its  sweet  shade,  to  Sorga's  murmurs,  wrote. 
Mai 
[imitation.] 

Nob  Ame,  nor  Mineius,  nor  stately  Tiber, 
Sebethus,  nor  the  flood  into  whose  streams 
He  fell  who  burnt  the  world  with  borrow'd  beams  ; 
Gold-rolling  Tagus,  Munda,  famous  Iber, 
Sorgue,  Rhone,  Loire,  Garron,  nor  proud-bank'd  Sei 
I'eneus,  Phasis,  Xanthus,  humble  Ladon, 
Nor  she  whose  nymphs  excel  her  who  loved  Adon, 
Fair  Tamesis,  nor  Ister  lai^e,  nor  Ehine, 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Hermua,  Gange, 
Pearly  Hydaspes,  serpent-like  Meander,— 
The  gulf  bereft  sweet  Hero  her  Leander — 
Nile,  that  far,  far  his  hidden  head  doih  range. 
Have  ever  had  so  rare  a  cause  of  p 


EALLATA  VI. 
IH  tempo  in.  tempo  mi  si  /a  me 


Fkom  time  to  time  more  clemency  for  me 
In  that  sweet  smile  and  angel  form  I  trace ; 
Seem  too  her  lovely  face 
And  lustrous  eyes  at  length  more  kind  to  \ia. 


FETRAKOH. 

Yet,  if  thus  honour'd,  \\herefore  do  my  sighs 

In  doubt  and  soitow  flow. 

Signs  that  too  truly  show 

My  angiiish'd  desperate  life  to  common  eyes? 

Haply  if,  wiiere  she  is,  my  glance  I  bend". 

This  harass'd  heart  to  cheer, 

Methinks  that  Love  I  hear 

Pleading  my  cause,  and  see  him  succom-  lend. 

Not  therefore  at  an  end  the  strife  I  deem, 

Nor  in  sure  rest  my  heart  at  last  esteem ; 

For  Love  most  bums  within 

When  Hope  most  pricks  as  on  the  way  to  win. 

Macsreoor. 
From  time  to  time  less  cruelty  I  ti-ace 
In  her  sweet  smile  and  form  divinely  fair ; 
Less  clouded  doth  appear 
The  heaven  of  her  fine  eyes  and  lovely  face. 
What  then  at  last  avail  to  me  those  eighs, 
Which  from  my  sorrows  flow, 
And  in  my  semblance  show 
The  life  of  anguish  and  despair  I  lead? 
If  towards  her  perchance  1  bend  mine  eyes, 
Some  solace  to  bestow 
Upon  my  bosom's  woe, 

Methinks  Love  takes  my  part,  and  lends  me  aid : 
Yet  still  I  cannot  find  the  conflict  stay'd. 
Nor  tranquil  is  my  heart  in  every  state  : 
For,  ah !  my  passion's  heat 
More  strongly  glows  within  as  my  fond  hopes  increase. 

NoT£ 


SONNET  CXVir. 


Ckefai,  alma!  ekepen. 


P.       What  actions  fire  thee,  and  what  musings  fiUtl 
Soul !  ia  it  peace,  or  truce,  or  war  eterue? 

H.  Our  lot  I  know  not,  but,  as  I  discern, 

Her  bright  eyes  favour  not  om"  cherish'd  ill. 

P.  What  profit,  wiili  those  eyes  if  she  at  will 
Makes  us  in  summer  freeze,  in  winter  hum? 

H.  From  him,  not  her,  those  orbs  tlieir  movement  Id 
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,    What's  he  to  ua,  she  sees  it  and  is  still. 

,  Sometimes,  though  mute  the  tongiie,  tlie  heart  lamenta    , 
Fondly,  and,  though  the  face  be  calm  and  bright, 
Bleeds  inly,  where  no  eye  beholds  its  grief. 

.    Nathless  the  mind  not  ihus  itself  contents, 
Breaking  the  stagnant  woes  which  ihei'e  unite. 
For  misery  in  fine  hopes  finds  no  relief.      Macgbegob*  J 

What  act,  what  dream,  absorbs  thee,  O  my  soul  ? 

Say,  must  we  peace,  n  truce,  or  warfai-e  hnil  ? 
.  Our  fate  I  know  not ;  but  her  eyes  unveil    ' 

The  grief  our  woe  doth  in  her  heart  enrol. 

But  that  is  viiin,  since  by  her  eyes'  control 

With  nature  I  no  sympathy  inhale. 
'.  Yet  guiltless  she,  for  Love  doth  there  prevaiL 
,    No  balm  to  me,  since  she  will  not  condole. 
.  When  man  is  mute,  how  oft  the  spirit  grieves, 

In  clamorous  woe  !  how  oft  the  sparkling  eye 

Belies  the  inward  tear,  where  none  can  gaze ! 
.  Yet  restless  still,  the  grief  the  mind  conceives 

Is  not  dispell'd,  but  stagnant  seems  to  lie. 

The  wretched  hope  not,  though  hope  aid  might  raise 

WoLLAHTOS. 


p  SONNET  CXVin. 

lf<m  (T  atru  e  tempeslosa  ontta  mariaa. 

No  wearied  mariner  to  port  e'er  fled 
From  the  dark  billow,  when  some  tempest's  nigh. 
As  from  tumultuous  gloomy  thoughts  1  fly — 
Thoughts  by  the  force  of  goading  passion  bred  : 
Nor  wrathfiil  glance  of  heaven  so  surely  sped 
Destruction  to  man's  sight,  as  does  that  eye 
Within  whose  bright  black  orb  Love's  Deity 
Sharpens  each  dart,  and  tips  with  gold  its  head. 
Enthi'oned  in  radiance  there  he  sits,  not  blind, 
Quiver'd,  and  naked,  or  by  shame  just  veil'd, 
A  live,  not  fabled  boy,  with  changeful  wing ; 
Thence  unto  me  he  lends  instruction  kind. 
And  arts  of  verse  from  meaner  bards  cunceard. 
Thus  am  I  taught  whatc'er  of  love  I  wii\.Q  o^  »i\^- 


||48  PExnARco. 

Nk'er  from  the  black  and  teirtpest -troubled' biine 
The  weary  mariner  fair  haven  sought. 
As  shelter  I  from  the  dark  restless  thought 
Whereto  hot  wishes  spur  me  and  incline  : 
Nor  mortal  vision  ever  light  divine 
Dazzled,  as  mine,  in  their  rare  splendour  caught 
Those  matchless  orbs,  niih  pride  and  passion  I'raught, 
Where  Love  aye  haunts  his  darLs  to  gild  i 
Hioi,  blind  no  more,  but  quivev'd,  there  I 
Naked,  except  so  far  as  shame  conceals, 
A  winged  boy — no  fable — quick  and  true. 
What  few  perceive  he  thence  to  me  revcQl 
So  read  I  clearly  in  her  eyes'  dear  light 
Whate'er  of  love  1  speak,  whate'er  I  write. 


I 


SONNET  CXIX. 

Qae/la -ami/ ftrii,  un  mfdili'jri 


Fiercer  than  tiger,  savager  than  hear, 
I  In  human  guise  an  angel  foi-m  appears. 
Wlio  between  fear  and  hope,  from  smiles 
So  tortures  me  that  doubt  becomes  despi 
Ere  long  if  she  nor  welcomes  me,  nor  fi'( 
But,  as  her  wont,  between  the  two  retain?: 
By  the  sweet  poison  circling  through  my 
My  life,  0  Love !  will  soon  be  on  its  lee* 
No  longer  can  my  virtue,  worn  and  frail 
With  such  severe  vicissitudes,  contend. 
At  once  which  bui'u  and  freeze,  make  red 

I  By  flight  it  hopes  at  length  its  grief 
Aa  one  who,  hourly  faihng,  feels 
: 


Burst  the  firr 


I  Powerless  he  is  indeed  n 


iighs,  go  to  tliat  froi 
j,  that  charity  denie 
And,  if  a  mortal  prayer  can  reach  the  ski 
I  Iiet  death  or  pity  give  my  sorrows  rest  I 


SONNET  CXX. 
caldi  lospiri,  al  frcM-i 
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Go,  softest  thoughts  !     Be  all  you  know  expreas'd 

Of  that  unnoticed  by  her  lovely  eyes. 

Though  fate  and  cruelty  against  me  rise, 

Error  at  least  and  hope  shall  be  repress 'd. 

Tell  her,  though  fully  you  can  never  tell. 

That,  while  her  days  calm  and  serenely  flow, 

Jn  dai'kneas  and  anxiety  I  dwell ; 

Love  guides  your  flight,  my  thoughts  securely  go, 

Fortune  may  change,  and  all  may  yet  be  well ! 

If  my  sun's  aspect  not  deceives  my  woe.  Charlemont."  ; 

Go,  burning  sighs,  to  her  cold  bosom  go. 
Its  circling  ice  which  hindere  pity  rend, 
And  if  to  mortal  prayer  Heaven  e'er  attend. 
Let  death  or  mercy  finish  soon  my  woe. 
Go  forth,  fond  thoughts,  and  to  our  lady  show 
The  love  to  which  her  bright  looks  never  bend, 
If  still  her  harshness,  or  my  sljir  offend, 
We  shall  at  least  our  hopeless  eiTor  know. 
Go,  in  some  chosen  moment,  gently  say. 
Our  state  disquieted  and  davk  has  been. 
Even  as  hers  pacific  antt  serene. 
Go,  safe  at  last,  for  Love  escorts  yom"  way  r 
From  my  sun's  face  if  right  the  skies  I  guess 
Well  may  my  crael  fortune  now  be  less.  JIacgregob. 


SONNET  CXXL 
Le  stdie  e  'I  cielo  e  gli  tiemenii  a 


The  stars,  the  elements,  and  Heaven  have  made 
With  blended  powers  a  work  beyond  compare; 
All  their  consenting  influence,  aU  their  care. 
To  frame  one  perfect  creature  lent  their  aid. 
Whence  Nature  views  her  loveliness  display'd 
With  sun-like  radiance  sublimely  fair ; 
Nor  mortal  eye  can  the  pure  splendour  bear : 
Love,  sweetness,  in  unmeasured  grace  array "d. 
The  veiy  air  illumed  by  her  sweet  beams 
Breathes  purest  excellence  ;  and  such  delight. 
That  all  expression  far  beneath  it  gleams. 
No  base  desire  lives  in  that  hea\enlj  \\gh^. 


V 

I 


I 


}B0  PE1 

HonouT  alone  and  virtue ! — fancy's  dreams 

Never  saw  passion  rise  refiDed  b;  rays  so  bright. 

Capel  Lofft. 
The  stars,  the  heaven,  the  elements,  I  ween, 
Put  forth  their  every  art  and  utmost  care 
In  that  bright  light,  as  fairest  Nature  fair, 

ise  like  on  earth  the  sun  has  nowhere  seen 
So  noble,  elegant,  unique  her  mien, 
Scarce  mortal  glance  to  rest  on  it  may  dare. 
Love  so  much  softness  and  such  graces  rare 
Showers  from  those  dazzling  and  resistless  een 
The  atmosphere,  pervaded  and  made  pure 
By  their  sweet  rays,  kindles  with  goodness  so. 
Thought  cannot  equal  it  nor  langu^e  show, 
'lere  no  ill  wish,  no  base  desires  endure, 

lut  honour,  virtue.     Here,  if  ever  yet, 

las  lust  his  death  from  supreme  beauty  met.  BIacoregor. 

SONNET  CXXir. 
JVon/ur  mat  Gioit  e  Ceeart  tl  moui. 

High  Jove  to  thunder  ne'er  was  so  intent. 
So  resolute  great  Cfesai"  ne'er  to  strike. 
That  pity  had  not  quench 'd  the  ire  of  both. 
And  from  their  hands  the  accustom 'd  weapons  shook. 
Madonna  wept;  my  Lord  decreed  that  I 
Should  see  her  then,  and  there  her  sorrows  hear ; 

0  joy,  desire  should  fill  me  to  the  brim. 
Thrilling  my  very  marrow  and  my  bones. 
Love  show'd  to  me,  nay,  sculptured  on  my  heart. 
That  sweet  and  sparkling  tear,  and  those  soft  words 
Wrote  with  a  diamond  on  its  inmost  core. 
Where  with  his  constant  and  ingenious  keys 
He  still  retui-neth  often,  to  draw  thence 
True  tears  of  mine  and  long  and  hea^y  sighs.  Macoreoob. 


SONNET  CXXIIL 

r  ricf  i  IB  ten 


On  earth  reveal'd  the  beauties  of  the 
Angelia  features,  it  was  mine  lij\\a\\', 


lie  BUtif^^^^^^l 
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Features,  whicb  wake  my  mingled  joy  and  wail, 
While  all  besides  like  dreams  or  shadows  flies. 
And  fill'd  with  tears  I  saw  those  two  bright  eyes, 
Wliich  oft  have  turn'd  the  sun  with  envy  pa3e  ; 
And  from  those  lips  I  heard— oh !  such  a  tale. 
As  might  awake  brute  Nature's  sympathiea! 
Wit,  pity,  excellence,  and  grief,  and  love 
With  blended  plaint  so  sweet  a  concert  made. 
As  ne'er  was  given  to -mortal  ear  to  prove  ;| 
And  heaven  itself  such  mute  attention  paid. 
That  not  a  breath  disturb 'd  the  listening  grove — 
Even  ffither's  wildest  gales  the  tuneful  chami  obey'd. 

Wbakqham 
Yes,  I  beheld  on  earth  angelic  grace. 
And  charms  divine  which  nioitals  rarely  see, 
Such  as  both  glad  and  pain  the  memory ; 
Vain,  light,  unreal  is  all  else  1  trace  : 
Tears  I  saw  shower'd  from  those  fine  eyes  apace, 
Of  which  the  sun  ofttimes  might  envious  be ; 
Accents  I  heard  aigh'd  forth  so  movingly. 
As  to  stay  floods,  or  mountains  to  displace. 
Iiove  and  good  sense,  firmness,  with  pity  join'd 
And  wailful  grief,  a  sweeter  concert  made 
Than  ever  yet  was  pour'd  on  human  ear  : 
And  heaven  unto  the  music  so  inclined. 
That  not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  stir  the  shade ; 
Such  melody  had  fraught  the  winds,  tiie  atmosphere. 

NOTT. 


SONNET  CXXrV. 

Qud  tempre  aeerbo  ed  aaorato  gionu). 

That  ever-painful,  ever-honour'd  day 
So  left  her  living  image  on  my  heart 
Beyond  or  lover's  wit  or  poet's  art, 
That  oft  to  it  will  doting  memory  stray, 
A  gentle  pity  softening  her  bright  mien. 
Her  sorrow  there  so  sweet  and  sad  was  heard, 
'  in  the  gazer's  bosom  almost  stin*'d 

-  mortal,  which  made  heaven  serent. 


Fine  gold  her  hmr,  her  face  as  sunlit  snow. 
'  Her  brows  and  lashes  jet,  twin  stars  her  cyne, 
Whence  tiie  young  archer  oft  look  fatal  aim  ; 
Each  loving  lip — whence  utterance  sweet  and  low 
Her  pent  grief  found — a  rose  which  raie  pearls  line. 
Her  tears  of  crystal  and  her  sighs  of  flame.      Macore&c 

That  ever-honour'd,  yet  too  bitter  day. 
Her  image  hath  so  graven  in  my  breast, 
That  only  memory  can  retmn  it  dreas'd 
In  living  charms,  no  genius  could  portray  : 
Her  air  such  gi'aceful  sadness  did  display. 
Her  plaintive,  soft  laraents  my  ear  so  blesa'd, 
I  ask'd  if  mortal,  or  a  heavenly  guest, 
Did  thus  the  threatening  clouds  in  smiles  an-ay. 
Her  locks  were  gold,  her  cheeks  were  breathing  snow. 
Her  browa  with  ebon  arch'd — bright  stars  her  eyes. 
Wherein  Love  nestled,  thence  his  dait  to  aim  : 
Her  taeth  were  pearls— the  rose's  softest  glow 
Dwelt  on  that  mouth,  whence  woke  to  speech  grief's  ai^ 
Her  tears  were  crystal — and  her  Lreatli  was  flame. 

WOLLASTOH-J 


SONNET  CXXV. 

Ore  ch'  {  pan  gli  ocdii  lassi  o  f)ii-i. 

Where'kb  I  rest  or  turn  my  weary  eyes, 
ise  the  longings  which  allure,  them  still. 
Love  pictui-es  my  bright  lady  at  bis  will, 
That  ever  my  desire  may  verdant  rise. 
Deep  pity  she  with  graceful  grief  applies— 
Warm  feelings  ever  gentle  bosoms  fill — 
While  captived  equally  my  fond  ears  thrill 
With  her  sweet  accents  and  seraphic  sighs. 
Love  and  fair  Truth  were  both  allied  to  tell    . 
1  The  charms  I  saw  were  in  the  world  alone, 
I  That  'nealh  the  stai"s  their  like  was  never  known. 
'  Nor  ever  words  so  dear  and  tender  fell 

i  listening  ear :  nor  tears  so  pure  and  bi'igbt 
From  such  £ne  eyes  e'er  sparkled  in  the  light. 


FTO  LAURA  IM  LIKE,  1S3  ^^^H 

SONNET  CXXYI.  ^^M 

In  qual  parte  dd  cUlo,  in  qaale  idea.  ^^^^| 

as  HXIOtB   THI  EBAUrr  AHD  VIRTOK  OP  UUEA,  ^^^^ 

Sat  from  what  part  of  heaven  'twas  Nature  drew. 
From  what  idea,  that  so  perfect  mould 
To  form  such  features,  bidding  iis  liehold,  T 

In  channa  below,  what  she  above  could  do  ? 
What  fountafn-nymph,  what  diyad-oiaid  e'er  threw 
I   Upon  the  wind  such  tresses  of  pure  gold? 
What  heart  such  numerous  virtues  CEin  unfold  ? 
Although  the  chiefest  all  mj  fond  hopes  slew. 
He  for  celestial  charms  may  look  in  vain, 
Who  has  not  seen  my  fair  one's  radiant  eyes. 
And  felt  their  glances  pleasingly  beguile. 
How  Love  can  heal  his  wounds,  then  wound  again, 
He  only  knows,  who  knows  how  sweat  her  sighs. 
How  sweet  her  converse,  and  how  sweet  her  smile.    Nott, 

Is  what  celestial  sphere — what  realm  of  thought. 
Dwelt  the  bright  model  from  wliieh  Nature  drew 
That  fair  and  beautous  face,  in  which  we  view 
Her  utmost  power,  on  earth,  divinely  wrought? 
What  sylvan  queen — what  nymph  by  founlain  sought, 
Upon  the  breeze  such  golden  tresses  threw? 
When  did  such  virtues  one  sole  breast  imbue  ? 
Though  with  my  death  her  chief  perfection's  fraught. 
For  heavenly  beauty  he  in  vain  inquires. 
Who  ne'er  beheld  her  eyes'  celestial  stain, 
Where'er  she  turns  around  their  brilliant  fires  : 
He  knows  not  how  Love  wounds,  and  heals  again. 
Who  knows  not  how  she  sweetly  smiles,  respires 
The  sweetest  sighs,  and  speaks  in  sweetest  strain  !     Akon*  I 


■  SONNET  CXXVIL 

^^  Jinor  td  io  sipien  di  mammgUc. 

As  one  who  sees  a  thing  incredible, 
In  mutual  marvel  Love  and  I  combine. 
Confessing,  when  she  speaks  or  smiles  divin 
e  but  herself  can  be  her  parallel. 


f 
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Where  the  fine  arches  of  that  fair  brow  swell 

So  sparkle  forth  those  twin  true  stars  of  mine. 

Than  whom  no  safer  brighter  beacons  shine 

His  course  to  guide  who'd  wisely  love  and  well. 

^Vhat  miracle  is  this,  wheo,  as  a.  flower, 

She  sits  on  the  rich  grass,  or  to  her  breast. 

Snow-white  and  soft,  some  fresli  green  shrub  is  press'd  ;: 

And  oh  !  how  sweet,  in  some  fair  April  hour, 

To  see  her  pass,  alone,  in  pure  iliought  there, 

Weaving  fresh  garlands  in  her  own  bright  hair. 

Macgeu 


SONNET  CXXVIII. 

0  yuti  aparsi,  o  pensier  vaghi  t  pronil. 


I 


0  soatteb'd  steps!  O  vague  and  busy  thoughts! 
0  firm-set  memory  !  0  fierce  desire ! 
O  passion  powerful !  O  failing  heart ! 
0  eyes  of  mine,  not  eyes,  but  fountains  now ! 
O  leaf,  which  honourest  illustrious  brows, 
Sole  sign  of  double  valour,  and  best  crown! 
O  painfiil  life,  O  en-or  oft  and  sweet ! 
That  make  me  search  the  lone  plains  and'hard  hilla. 
0  beauteous  face  !  where  Love  together  placed 
The  spurs  and  cuib,  to  strive  with  which  is  vain. 
They  prick  and  turn  me  so  at  his  sole  will. 
O  gentle  amorous  souls,  if  such  there  he  ! 
And  you,  0  naked  spirits  of  mere  dust. 
Tarry  and  see  how  great  my  suffering  is !         Maogbeo* 

SONNET  CXXIX. 

Lieti  fiiiri  e  fdiei,  e  ben  nsle  trhe.  ^ 

Gav,  joyous  blooms,  and  herbage  glad  iiith  showers. 
O'er  which  my  pensive  fair  is  wont  to  stray ! 
Thou  plain,  ihat  listest  her  melodious  lay, 
As  her  fair  feet  imprint  thy  waste  of  flowers ! 
Ye  shrubs  so  trim  ;  ye  green,  unfolding  bowera  ; 
Ye  violets  clad  in  amorous,  pale  array ; 
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Thou  shadowy  grove,  gilded  by  beauty's  ray 
Whose  top  made  proud  majestically  towers  ! 

0  pleasant  comstry  !  0  translucent  stream. 
Bathing  her  lovely  face,  her  eyes  so  clear, 
And  catching  of  their  living  light  the  beam ! 

1  envy  ye  her  actions  chaste  aiad  dear : 
No  rock  shall  stud  thy  waters,  but  shall  leam 
Henceforth  with  passion  strong  as  qiine  to  bum.         Nocr. 

0  BRIGHT  and  happy  flowers  and  herbage  bleat, 
On  which  my  lady  treads  I — 0  favoiu-'d  plain, 
That  hears  her  accents  sweet,  and  can  retain 
The  traces  by  her  fairy  steps  impiess'd  '. — 
Pure  shrubs,  with  tender  verdure  newly  dress'd,^ 
Pale  amorous  violets, — leafy  woods,  whose  reign 
Thy  sun's  bright  rays  transpierce,  and  thus  sustain 
Your  lofty  stature,  and  umbrageous  crest ; — 
0  thou,  fair  country,  and  ilnou,  crystal  stream. 
Which  bathes  her  countenance  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Stealing  fresh  lustre  from  their  living  beam ; 
How  do  I  envy  thee  these  precious  ties ! 
Thy  rocky  shores  will  soon  he  taught  to  gleam 
With  the  same  flame  that  bums  in  all  my  sigh^. 

P  Wrotteslks. 

■  SONNET  CXXX. 

^V  Amor,  di£  ttdi  ogni  pensi^o  aperlQ- 


LovB,  thou  who  seest  each  secret  thought  display  d. 
And  the  sad  steps  I  take,  with  thee  sole  guide  ; 
This  ihrohbiug  breast,  to  thee  thrown  open  wide. 
To  others'  prying  barr'd,  thine  eyes  pervade. 
Thou  know'st  what  efforts,  fohowing  thee,  I  made. 
While  still  from  height  to  height  thy  pinions  glide ; 
Nor  deign 'st  one  pitying  look  to  turn  aside 
On  him  who,  fainting,  treads  a  trackless  glade. 
I  mark  from  far  the  mi  Idly- beaming  ray 
To  which  thou  goad'st  me  through  the  devious  maze ; 
Alas  !  I  want  thy  wings,  to  speed  my  way — 
Henceforth,  a  distant  homager,  I'll  gaze. 
Content  by  silent  longings  to  decay, 
So  that  my  sighs  for  her  in  her  no  auger  raise. 


I 


PETKIHCH. 

0  Love,  that  seest  my  heart  without  disguise, 
And  those  hard  toils  from  thea  which  1  siistain. 
Look  to  my  inmost  thought ;  behold  the  pain 
To  thee  uiiveil'd,  hid  trom  all  other  eyes. 
Thou  liDow'st  for  thee  this  breast  what  suffering  tries ; 
Me  still  from  day  to  day  o'er  hill  and  plain 
Thou  chasest;  heedless  still,  while  I  complain 
As  to  my  weai-ied  stepg  new  ihoms  arise. 
True,  I  discern  far  off  the  cheering  light 
To  which,  through  trackless  wilds,  thou  urgest  me : 
But  wings  like  thine  to  hear  me  to  delight 
T  want : — Yet  from  these  pangs  I  would  not  flee, 
Finding  this  only  favour  in  her  sight. 
That  not  displeased  my  love  and  death  she  see, 

Capel  Lod 


SONNET  CXXXL 
Or  die  'I  del  e  la  teira  e  'I  wnli,  t 


O'er  earth  and  sky  her  lone  watch  silence  keeps, 
And  bird  and  beast  in  stidesa  slumber  lie, 
Her  starry  chariot  Night  conducts  on  high, 
And  in  its  bed  the  waveless  ocean  sleeps. 
I  wake,  muse,  bum,  and  weep  ;  of  all  my  pain 
The  one  sweet  cause  appears  before aie  still; 
War  is  my  lot,  which  grief  and  anger  fill, 
And  tliicking  but  of  her  some  rest  I  gain. 
Thus  from  one  bright  and  living  fountain  flows 
The  bitter  and  the  sweet  on  which  I  feed ; 
One  hand  alone  can  harm  me  or  can  heal : 
And  thus  my  martyrdom  no  limit  knows, 
A  thousand  deaths  and  lives  each  day  I  feel. 
So  distant  are  the  paths  to  peace  which  lead.   Macoi 

'Tis  now  the  hour  when  midnight  silence  reigns 
O'er  earth  and  sea,  and  whispering  Zeplij-r  dies 
Within  his  rocky  cell;  and  Morpheus  chains 
Each  boast  that  roam.i  the  wood,  and  bird  that  wings  ti 
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More  blest  those  rangers  of  the  earth  and  air, 

Whom  night  awhile  relieves  from  toil  and  pain ; 

Condemn'd  to  tears  and  sighs,  and  wasting  care. 

To  me  the  circling  sun  descends  in  vain  ! 

Ah  me  !  that  mingling  miseries  and  joys, 

Too  near  allied,  from  one  sad  fountain  flow ! 

The  magic  hand  that  comforts  and  annoys 

Can  hope,  and  fell  despair,  and  life,  and  death  bestow ! 

Too  great  the  bliss  to  find  in  death  relief: 

Fate  has  not  yet  fiU'd  up  the  measure  of  my  grief. 

WOODHOUSELEE 

SONNET  CXXXII. 

Come  H  candido  pU  per  V  erba  fresca. 

HER  WALE,    LOOKS,    WORDS,    AND  AIK. 

As  o'er  the  fresh  grass  her  fair  form  its  sweet 
And  graceful  passage  makes  at  evening  hours. 
Seems  as  around  the  newly-wakening  flowers 
Found  virtue  issue  from  her  delicate  feet. 
Love,  which  in  true  hearts  only  has  his  seat, 
Kor  elsewhere  deigns  to  prove  his  certain  powers. 
So  warm  a  pleasure  from  her  bright  eyes  showers, 
No  other  bliss  I  ask,  no  better  meat. 
And  with  her  soft  look  and  light  step  agree 
Her  mild  and  modest,  never  eager  air. 
And  sweetest  words  in  constant  union  rare. 
From  these  four  sparks — nor  only  these  we  see — 
Springs  the  great  fire  wherein  T  live  and  bum. 
Which  makes  me  from  the  sun  as  night-birds  turn. 

•  Macgregor. 

SONNET  CXXXIII. 

S*  io  fossi  stato  fermo  alia  spelunca, 

TO   ONE   WHO   DESIRED   LATIN  VERSE    OF   HIM. 

Still  had  I  sojourn 'd  in  that  Delphic  cave 
Where  young  Apollo  prophet  first  became, 
Verona,  Mantua  were  not  sole  in  fame, 
But  Florence,  too,  her  poet  now  might  have : 
But  since  the  waters  of  that  spring  no  more 
Enrich  my  land,  needs  must  that  I  pursue 


\ 

I 
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Some  other  planet,  and,  with  sickle  new. 

Reap  from  my  field  of  sticks  and  tliorna  its  store. 

Dried  is  the  olive  :  elsewhere  tnm'd  the  stream 

Whose  source  from  famed  Pftmasaus  was  derived. 

Whereby  of  yore  it  throve  in  best  esti 

Me  fortune  thus,  or  fault  perchance,  deprived 

Of  all  good  fruit — unless  eternal  Jove 

Shower  on  my  head  some  favoui'  from  above.    Macoheoob 

SONNET  CXXXIV. 

Qaamlo  Amor  i  begli  oecAi  a  terra  inchina. 

If  Love  her  beauteous  eyes  to  earth  incline. 
And  all  her  soul  concentring  in  a  sigh, 
Then  breathe  it  in  her  voice  of  melody, 
Floating  clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine ; 
My  heart,  forth-stolen  so  gently.  I  resign. 
And,  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  changed,  I  cry,— 
"  Oh,  may  my  last  breath  pass  thus  blissfully, 
If  Heaven  so  sweet  a  death  for  me  design !  " 
But  tlie  rapt  sense,  by  such  enchantment  bound. 
And  the  sirong  wilt,  thus  listening  to  possess 
Heaven's  joys  on  eartli,  my  spirit's  flight  delay. 
And  tbufe  I  live  ;  and  thus  drawn  out  and  wound 
Is  my  life's  thread,  in  dreamy  blessedness, 
By  tliis  sole  syren  from  the  realms  of  day.  Daoee. 

Her  bright  and  love-lit  eyes  on  earth  she  bends — 
Concentres  her  rich  breath  in  one  full  aigh — 
A  brief  pause — a  fond  hush — her  voice  on  high. 
Clear,  soft,  angelical,  divine,  ascends. 
Such  rapine  sweet  through  all  niy  heart  extends. 
New  thoughts  and  wishes  so  within  me  vie, 
r  Perforce  I  say, — "  Thus  be  it  mine  to  die. 
If  Heaven  to  me  so  fair  a  doom  intends  !" 
But,  ah  !  those  sounds  whose  sweetness  laps  my  sense,  1 
The  strong  desire  of  more  that  in  me  yearns, 
Bestrain  my  spirit  in  its  parting  hence. 
Thus  at  her  will  I  live  ;  thus  winds  and  turns 
The  yam  of  life  which  to  my  lot  is  given. 
Earth's  single  siren,  sent  to  us  from  heaven.     Macoheoo^ 


r 


SONNET  CXXXV. 

Antor  mi  maiida  quel  dolce pc»> 


Love  to  my  mind  recalling  that  sweet  thought. 
The  ancient  confidant  onr  lives  between, 
Well  comforts  me,  and  says  1  ne'er  have  heen 
So  near  as  now  to  what  1  hoped  and  sought. 
I,  who  at  times  with  dangerous  falsehood  fi-aught. 
At  times  with  partial  truth,  his  words  have  seen. 
Live  in  suspense,  still  missing  the  just  mean, 
'Twixt  yea  and  nay  a  constant  battle  fought. 
Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on :  and  I  behold 
In  my  true  glass  the  adverse  time  draw  near 
Her  promise  and  my  hope  which  limits  here. 
So  let  it  be  :  alone  I  grow  not  old ; 
Changes  not  e'en  with  age  my  loving  troth ; 
My  fear  is  this^the  short  life  left  us  both.       MACOEEGoa 

^  ,  SONNET  CXXXVI. 

^H  Pien  d  un  tago  pensicr,  cht  me  deema. 

SooH  vain  thought  as  wonted  to  mislead  me 
In  desert  hope,  by  well-assured  moan. 
Makes  me  from  company  to  live  alone, 
In  following  her  whom  reason  bids  me  flee. 
She  fleeth  as  fast  by  gentle  cruelty  ;  < 

And  after  her  my  heart  would  fain  iDe  gone. 
But  armed  sighs  my  way  do  stop  anon, 
'Twixt  hope  and  dread  locking  my  liberty ; 
Yet  as  I  guess,  under  disdainful  brow 
One  beam  of  ruth  is  in  her  cloudy  look  : 
Which  comforteth  the  mind,  that  erst  ibr  fear  shook  : 
And  therewithal  bolded  I  seek  the  way  how 
To  utter  the  smart  I  suffer  within ; 
But  such  it  is,  1  not  how  to  begin.  W 

Fdll  of  a  tender  thought,  which  severs  ma 
From  all  my  kind,  a  lonely  musing  thing. 
From  my  breast's  solitude  I  sometimes  spring. 
Still  seeking  her  whom  most  I  ought  to  flee ; 
And  see  her  pass  tliough  soft,  so  adverse  she. 
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That  my  soul  spreads  for  flight  a  tremblin"  wing; 
Of  ai'med  sighs  such  legions  does  she  bring. 
The  fair  antagonist  of  Love  and  me. 
Yet  from  beneath  that  dark  disdainful  brow, 
"r  much  I  err,  one  beam  of  pity  flows, 
Soothing  with  partial  warmth  my  heart's  distress  r 
Again  my  bosom  feels  its  wonted  glow  I 
But  when  my  simple  hope  I  would  disclose. 
My  o'er-fraught  faltering  tongue  the  crowded  thoughts  o[t- 
press.  Wbanqhau. 


SONNET  CXXXVII. 
i  vaUe  giA  dal  bel  tembviBle  unuj 


Oft  as  her  angel  face  compassion  wore, 
With  tears  whose  eloquence  scarce  fails  to  move. 
With  bland  and  courteous  speech,  I  boldly  strove 
To  soothe  mj  foa,  and  in  meek  guise  implore  : 
But  soon  her  eyes  inspire  vain  hopes  no  more ; 

ir  all  my  fortune,  all  my  fate  iu  love. 
My  life,  my  death,  the  good,  the  ills  I  prave, 
To  her  are  trusted  by  one  sovereign  power. 
Hence  'tis,  whene'er  my  lips  would  silence  break. 
Scarce  can  I  hear  the  accents  which  I  vent, 
By  passion  render'd  spiritless  and  weak. 
ff  I  find  that  fondness  to  escess 
Fetters  the  tongue,  and  overpowers  intent : 
Faint  is  the  flame  that  language  can  express  I 

Oft  have  I  meant  my  passion  to  declare, 
When  fancy  read  compliance  in  her  eyes  ; 
And  oft  widi  courteous  speech,  with  love-lorn  sighs. 
Have  wish'd  to  soften  my  obdurate  fair : 
But  let  that  face  one  look  of  anger  wear, 
The  intention  fades ;  for  all  that  fate  supplies. 
Or  good,  or  ill,  all,  all  that  I  can  prize, 
My  life,  my  death.  Love  trusts  to  her  dear  care. 
E'en  I  can  scarcely  hear  my  amorous  moan, 
So  much  my  voice  by  passion  is  confined ; 
So  faint,  so  timid  are  my  accents  grown  1 


t 
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Ah  1  now  tte  force  of  love  I  plainly  see ; 

What  can  the  tongue,  or  what  tlie  impassion'd  raind? 

He  that  could  speak  his  love,  ne'er  loved  like  me. 

Anos.  177T. 


Giuji 


SONNET  CXXXVIII. 

0  itC  ha  Avu^rfra  belle  e  crude  braceta. 


Me  Love  has  left  in  fair  cold  anas  to  lie. 
Which  kill  me  wrongfully :  if  I  complain, 
My  martyrdom  is  doubled,  worse  my  ptun  r 
Better  in  silence  love,  and  loving  die ! 
For  she  the  frozen  Rhine  with  burning  eye 
Can  melt  at  will,  the  hard  rock  break  in  twain  , 
So  equal  to  her  beauty  her  disdain 
That  others'  pleasure  wakes  her  angry  sigh. 
A  breathing  moving  marble  aU  the  rest. 
Of  very  adamant  is  naade  her  heart, 
So  bard,  to  move  it  baffles  all  my  art. 
Despite  her  lowering  brow  and  haughty  breast. 
One  thing  she  cannot,  my  fond  heart  deter 
From  tender  hopes  and  passionate  sigha  for  her. 

MACQBEaOB. 


SONNET  CXXXIX. 

O  DEADLY  Envy,  virtue's  constant  foe. 
With  good  and  lovely  eager  to  contest ! 
Stealthily,  by  what  way,  in  that  fair  brea.st 
Hast  entrance  foimd  ?  by  what  arts  changed  it  s( 
Thence  by  the  roots  my  weal  hast  thou  uptom. 
Too  blest  in  love  hast  shown  me  to  that  fair 


I 


But  though  you  may  by  acts  severe  and  ill 
Sigh  at  my  good  and  smile  at  my  distress, 
You  cannot  change  for  me  a  single  thought. 
Not  though  a  thousand  times  each  day  she  kill 


r 


Can  I  or  hope  in  ber  or  Iof«  bs  less. 

For  dumgfi  Bbe  sore,  La>ve  mn6d^e«  hae  tao^iL 


I 
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SOSKET  CXL. 


le  of  tfaoee  bright  eres  ifae  ftm  serene 
Where  ragnelh  Love,  who  mine  obscures  and  g  ' 
H;  hopeless  heart  die  ireuv  spirit  leavies 
Once  more  to  gwa  its  paradise  terrene ; 
Then,  finding  fall  of  bitier-sweet  the  scene. 
And  in  the  world  how  vast  the  veb  it  soires, 
A  secret  sigh  for  ba£3ed  love  it  heaves. 
Whose  span  so  sh&rp.  whose  curb  so  hard  have  b 
Bj  these  two  contrail  and  mis'd  extremes. 
With  frozen  or  with  tierv  wishes  fraught. 
To  stand  'tween  misen-  and  bliss  she  seems : 
Seldom  in  glad  and  oft  in  gloomv  thongbt. 
But  mostl;  contrite  for  its  bold  emprize. 
For  of  like  seed  like  fruit  must  ever  rise ! 


SOSSET  CXLL 

Pen  MeOa  <k  7  eitlo  ia/wai  ii 


IU/-oirE!i'D  was  that  star's  malignant  gleam 
That  ruled  my  hapless  birth ;  and  dim  the  mora 
That  darted  on  my  infant  eyes  the  beam ; 
And  harsh  the  wail,  that  told  a  man  was  horn  ; 
And  hard  Ibe  sterile  earth,  which  first  was  worn 
Beneath  my  infant  feet ;  but  harder  far. 
And  harsher  stitl,  the  tyrant  maid,  whose  scorn. 
In  league  with  sat^e  Love,  inflamed  the  war 
Of  all  mj  passions. — Love  himself  more  tame. 
With  pity  soothes  my  ills  ;  while  that  cold  he^ut. 
Insensible  to  the  devouring  flame 
Which  wastes  my  vitals,  triumphs  in  my  smart. 
One  thought  is  comfort— that  her  scorn  to  bear, 
V.^'-'>i<i  e'en  prosperous  Ioto,  with  other  earthly  fak. 

WOODROO 


An  evil  star  uaher'd  mj  natal  mom 
(If  heaven  have  o'er  us  power,  as  some  have  said), 
Hard  was  the  cradle  where  I  lay  when  bom, 
And  hard  the  earth  where  first  my  young  feet  play'd ; 
Cruel  the  lady  who,  with  eyes  of  scorn 
And  fatal  bow,  whose  mark  I  still  was  made. 
Dealt  me  the  wound,  0  Love,  which  since  I  mourn 
Whose  cure  thou  only,  with  those  arms,  canst  aid. 
But,  ah  !  to  thee  my  torments  pleasure  bring  : 
She,  too,  severer  would  have  wished  the  blow, 
A  spear-head  thrust,  and  not  an  arrow-sting. 
One  comfort  rests — better  to  suffer  so 
For  her,  than  others  to  enjoy :  and  I, 
Sworn  on  thy  golden  dart,  on  this  for  death  rely. 


SONNET  CXLII. 
Qmnwio  mi  vme  iimami  U  teinpo  e  'I  loco. 


The  time  and  scene  where  I  a  slave  hecama 
When  I  remember,  and  the  knot  so  dear 
Which  Love's  own  hand  so  firmly  fasten'd  here. 
Which  made  my  bitter  sweet,  my  grief  a  game  ; 
My  heart,  with  fuel  stored,  is,  as  a  flame 
Of  those  soft  sighs  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
So  lit  within,  its  very  sufferings  cheer ; 
On  these  I  live,  and  other  aid  disclaim. 
That  sun,  alone  which  beameth  for  my  sight. 
With  his  strong  rays  my  ruin'd  bosom  burns 
Now  in  the  eve  of  life  as  in  its  prime. 
And  from  afar  so  gives  me  warmth  and  light. 
Fresh  and  entire,  at  every  hour,  returns 
On  memory  the  knot,  the  scene,  the  time.  MAoasEOOB 

SONNET  GXLIII. 

Ftr  meao  i  boii^i  inoipili  e  adcaffgi. 


Thkotjoh  woods  inhospitable,  wild,  I  rove, 
Where  armed  travellers  bend  their  fearful  way  -, 
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Nor  danger  dread,  save  from  that  sun  of  love, 

Bright  sun  !  which  darts  a  soul-en  flaming  ray. 

Of  her  I  sing,  all -thoughtless  as  I  stray, 

"Whose  sweet  idea  strong  as  heaven's  shall  prove: 

And  oft  Eciethinks  these  pines,  these  beeches,  move 

Like  nymphs ;  'mid  which  fond  fancy  sees  her  play 

I  seem  to  hear  her,  when  the  whispering  gale 

Steals  through  some  thick -wove  hranch,  when  sings  a  bird. 

When  purls  the  stream  along  yon  verdant  vale. 

How  grateful  might  this  darksome  wood  appear, 

Where  horror  reigns,  where  scarce  a  sound  is  heard; 

But,  ah !  'tis  far  from  all  my  heart  holds  dear.  Akon.  1777 

AuEo  the  wild  wood's  lone  and  difficult  ways. 
Where  travel  at  great  risk  e'en  men  in  arms, 
I  pass  secure — for  only  me  alarms 
That  sun,  which  darts  of  living  love  the  rays- 
Singing  fond  thoughts  in  simple  lays  to  her 
Whom  time  and  space  so  little  hide  from  me ; 
E'en  here  her  form,  nor  hers  alone,  I  see, 
But  maids  and  matrons  in  each  beech  and  fir : 
Methinks  1  hear  her  when  the  bird's  soft  moan 
The  sighing  leaves  I  hear,  or  through  the  dell 
Where  its  bright  lapse  some  murmuring  rill  pursue* 
Barely  of  shadowing  wood  the  silence  lone, 
The  solitary  horror  pleased  so  well, 
Except  that  of  my  sun  too  much  1  lose,  Macoi 


SONNET  CXLIV. 
HilJe  pioBge  in  un  giamo  t  taiUe  i 
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Love,  who  his  votaiy  vrings  in  heart  and  feet, 
To  the  third  heaven  that  lightly  he  may  soar. 
In  one  short  day  has  many  a  stream  and  shore 
Given  to  me,  in  famed  Ardennes,  to  meet. 
Unarm'd  and  single  to  have  pass'd  is  sweet 
Where  war  in  earnest  strikes,  nor  tells  before — 
A  helmless,  sail-less  ship  'mid  ocean's  roar — 
My  breast  with  dark  and  fearful  thoughts  replete; 
But  reach 'd  my  dangerous  journey's  far  extreme, 
Bememhering  whence  I  came,  and  nith  whose  v ' 
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From  too  great  courage  conscious  terror  sprioga. 

But  this  fair  country  and  beloved  stream 

With  smiling  welcome  reassures  my  heart, 

Where  dwells  its  sole  light  ready  to  deport.       Macgreook. 

SONNET  CXLV. 
Amor  mi  fprono  in  un  tempo  ed  a^reaa. 

B  HB   HKAHS  lOB   TOtOB   OF   HKtaOM,    BDT   CAHKOT   OBET. 

"  Love  in  one  instant  spurs  me  and  restraina, 
Assures  and  frightens,  freezes  me  and  bums. 
Smiles  now  and  scowls,  now  aumtnons  me  and  apums. 
In  hope  now  holds  me,  plunges  now  in  pains : 
Now  high,  now  low,  my  weaiy  heart  he  hurls. 
Until  fond  passion  loses  quite  the  path, 
And  highest  pleasure  seems  to  stir  but  wrath — 
My  harass'd  mind  on  such  strange  errors  feeds  ! 
A  friendly  thought  there  points  the  proper  track. 
Not  of  such  grief  as  from  the  full  eye  breaks. 
To  go  where  soon  it  hopes  to  be  at  ease, 
But,  as  if  greater  power  thence  tum'd  it  back, 
Despite  itself,  another  way  it  takes, 
And  to  its  own  slow  death  and  mine  agrees.      Macoreqob. 

SONNET  CXLVI. 

Oeri,  quaiula  tutor  meco  s'  tulira. 

When  my  sweet  foe,  so  haughty  oft  and  high, 
Moved  my  brief  ire  no  more  my  sight  can  tliole,       • 
One  comfort  is  vouchsafed  me  lest  I  die- 
Through  whose  sole  sti'ength  survives  my  harass'd  soul ; 
Wher»'er  her  eyes— all  light  which  would  deny 
To  my  sad  life— in  scora  or  anger  roll, 
Mine  with  such  true  humility  reply. 
Soon  their  meek  glances  all  her  rage  controL 
Were  it  not  so,  methinks  I  less  could  brook 
To  gaze  on  hers  than  on  Medusa's  mien. 
Which  tum'd  to  marble  all  who  met  her  look. 
My  friend,  act  thus  with  thine,  for  closed  I  ween 
All  other  aid,  and  nothing  flight  avails 
AgMnst  the  wings  on  which  our  master  sails.    Mvct.^.tiiwv  i 


r 


IM  FETRADCH 

SONNET  CXLTTI. 
,   Po,  hen  jJurf  tu  porlartene  la  Moras. 

TO   tan    AITEft   PO,    05   gUiTTIMQ    LAUOA. 

Thod  Po  to  distant  realms  this  frame  mayst  bear_ 
On  thy  all-powerful,  thy  impetuous  tide ; 
But  the  free  spirit  iJiat  within  doth  bide 
Nor  for  thy  might,  nor  any  might  doth  care  : 
Hot  varying  here  its  course,  nor  shifting  there, 
Upon  the  favouring  gale  it  joys  to  glide ; 
Plying  its  wings  toward  the  laui'el's  pride, 
In  apiie  of  sails  or  oars,  of  sea  or  air. 
Monarch  of  floods,  magnificent  and  strong. 
That  meet'st  the  sun  as  he  leads  on  the  day, 
But  in  the  west  dost  quit  a  fairer  light ; 
Thy  curved  course  this  body  wafts  along ; 
My  spirit  on  Love's  pinions  speeds  its  way, 
And  to  its  darling  home  directs  its  flight !  1 

Po,  thou  upon  thy  strong  and  rapid  tide] 
This  frame  corporeal  mayst  onward  bear : 
But  a  free  spirit  is  concealed  there. 
Which  nor  thy  power  nor  any  power  can  guide. 
That  spirit,  light  on  breeze  auspicious  buoy'd. 
With  course  unvaiying  backward  cleaves  the  air — 
Nor  wave,  nor  wind,  nor  sail,  nor  oar  its  car& — 
And  plies  its  wings,  and  seeks  the  laurel's  pride. 
Tia  tiiine,  proud  king  of  rivers,  eastward  borne 
To  meet  the  sun,  as  be  leads  on  the  day  ; 
And  from  a  brighter  west  'tis  thine  to  turn ; 
Thy  horned  flood  these  passive  limbs  obey — 
But,  uncontrolled,  to  its  sweet  sojourn 
On  Love's  untiring  plumes  my  spuit  speeds  its  way. 


SONNET  CXLVIU. 
nor  fra  f  erbt  una  legipadra  rdc. 


Love  'raid  the  grass  beneath  a  laurel  green — 
The  plant  divine  which  long  my  flame  has  fed. 
Whose  shade  for  me  less  bright  tlian  sad  is  seeor- 
A  cunning  net  of  gold  and  peaiis  had  spread  : 


TO   LADBA  IN  I.1FE.  1ft? 

Its  bait  the  seed  he  sows  and  reaps,  I  veen 

Bitter  and  aweet,  which  I  desire,  yet  dread  : 

Gentle  and  soft  his  call,  as  ne'er  has  been 

Since  {irst  on  Adam's  eyes  the  day  was  shed: 

And  the  bright  light  which  disenlhrones  the  sun 

Was  flashing  round,  and  in  her  hand,  more  fair 

Than  snow  or  ivory,  was  the  master  rope. 

So  fell  I  in  the  Rnare  ;  their  slave  so  won 

Her  speech  angelical  and  winning  air. 

Pleasure,  and  fond  desire,  and  sanguine  hope.  MACOBsaoB. 

SONNET   CXLIX. 

Amor  eke  'acende  't  cor  cT  ardeaU  2eh. 


Tib  Love's  caprice  to  fi-eeze  the  bosora  now 
With  bolts  of  ice,  with  shafts  of  flame  now  bum  ; 
And  which  his  lighter  pang,  I  scarce  discern — 
Or  hope  or  fear,  or  whelming  fire  or  snow. 
In  heat  I  shiver,  and  in  cold  I  glow, 
Now  thrili'd  with  love,  with  jealousy  now  torn :  , 

As  if  her  thin  robe  by  a  rival  wora. 
Or  veil,  had  screen 'd  him  fi'om  my  vengeful  blow 
But  more  'tis  mine  to  bum  by  night,  by  day ; 
And  how  I  love  the  death  by  which  I  die. 
Nor  thought  can  grasp,  nor  tongue  of  bard  can  sing; 
Not  so  my  freezing  fire — impartially 
She  shines  to  all ;  and  who  would  speed  hia  way 
To  that  high  beam,  in  vain  expands  his  fluttering  wing. 

Wraitqbax 

liOvu  with  hot  zeal  now  bums  the  heart  witbin, 
Now  holds  it  fetter'd  witli  a  frozen  fear. 
Leaving  it  doubtful  to  our  judgment  here 
If  hope  or  dread,  if  flame  or  frost,  shall  win. 
In  June  I  shiver,  bum  December  in. 
Full  of  desires,  from  jealousy  ne'er  clear; 
E'en  as  a  lady  who  her  loving  fee 
Hides  'heath  a  little  veil  of  texture  thin. 
Of  the  two  ills  the  first  is  all  mine  own. 
By  day,  by  night  to  bum  ;  how  sweet  that  pain 
Dwells  not  in  thought,  nor  ever  poet  sings ; 
Not  so  the  other,  my  fair  flame,  is  Ehown^ 


e  levels  oil;  who  hopes  the  crest  to  g 
Of  that  proud  light  exiiands  in  vain  his 


SONNET  CL. 

Sf  'I  dolce  iffoardo  di  coslei  m' 


If  thus  the  dear  glance  of  my  lady  slay. 
On  her  sweet  sprightly  speech  if  dangers  wait. 
If  o'er  me  liove  usurp  a  power  so  great, 
"  *   *s  she  speaks,  or  when  her  sun-smiles  play ; 
Alas  !  what  were  it  if  she  put  away. 
Or  for  my  fault,  or  by  my  luckless  fate. 
Her  eyes  from  pity,  and  M>  death's  full  hate, 
Which  now  she  keeps  aloof,  should  then  betray. 
Thus  if  at  heart  with  terror  I  am  cold. 
When  o'er  her  fair  face  doubtful  shadows  spring. 
The  feeling  has  its  source  in  sufferings  old. 
Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing, 
And  female  hearts — time  makes  the  proverb  sure — 
Can  never  long  one  state  of  love  endure.  Macgbegob, 

If  the  soft  glance,  the  speech,  both  kind  and  wise. 
Of  that  beloved  one  can  wound  me  so, 
And  if,  whene'er  she  lets  her  accents  flow, 
ven  smiles.  Love  gains  such  victories ; 
Alas  I  what  should  I  do,  were  those  dear  eyes. 
Which  now  secure  my  life  through  weal  and  woe, 
From  fault  of  mine,  or  evil  fortune,  slow 
To  shed  on  me  their  light  in  pity's  guise? 
And  if  my  trembling  spirit  groweth  cold 
Whene'er  1  see  change  to  her  aspect  spring. 
This  fear  is  only  bom  of  trials  old ; 
(Woman  by  nature  is  a  fickle  thing,} 
And  hence  I  know  her  heart  hath  power  to  hold 
But  a  brief  space  Love's  sweet  imagining !       Wrottkbley. 


SONNET  CLL 
Amor,  JVotuTM,  e  la  Mf  alma  timile. 


LoTE,  Nature,  Laura's  gentle  self  combines. 
She  where  each  lofty  virtue  dwells  and  reigns. 


J 


TO  EATJUi  IN   LIFE.  IWj 

Against  my  peace :  To  pierce  with  mortal  paina 
Love  toils — such  ever  are  hia  Btem  designs. 
Nature  by  bonds  so  slight  to  eai-th  confines 
Her  slender  form,  a  breath  may  break  its  chains ; 
And  she,  bo  much  her  heart  the  world  disd^a, 
Longer  to  tread  life's  wearying  round  repines. 
Hence  still  in  her  sweet  frame  we  view  decay 
Ail  that  to  earth  can  joy  and  radiance  lend, 
Or  serve  as  mirror  to  this  laggard  age  ; 
And  Death's  dread  purpose  should  not  Pity  stay. 
Too  well  I  see  where  all  those  hopes  must  end. 
With  which  I  fondly  soothed  my  lingering  pilgrimage. 

WBANaHAlL    I 

Love,  Nature,  and  that  gentle  soul  as  bright. 
Where  every  lofty  virtue  dwells  and  reigns. 
Are  sworn  against  my  peace.     As  worit,  Love  strains 
His  every  power  that  I  may  perish  quite. 
Nature  her  delicate  foim  by  bonds  so  slight 
Holds  in  existence,  that  no  help  sustains ; 
She  is  so  modest  that  she  now  disdains 
Longer  to  brook  this  vile  life's  painful  fight. 
Thus  fades  and  fails  the  spirit  day  by  day, 
Wliich  on  those  dear  and  lovely  limbs  should  wiut. 
Our  mirror  of  true  grace  which  wont  to  give  : 
And  soon,  if  Mercy  turn  not  Death  away, 
Alas !  too  well  I  see  in  what  siid  state 
Are  those  vain  hopes  wherein  I  loved  to  live.   MAcaREcoR. 


M  SONNET  CLIL 

I  Quota  Fenice  ddl'  aarala  piama. 

This  wondrous  Phcsnix  with  the  golden  plumca 
Forms  without  art  so  rare  a  ring  to  deck 
That  beautiful  and  soft,  and  snowy  neck. 
That  every  heart  it  meltw.  and  mine  consumes : 
Forms,  too,  a  natural  diadem  which  lights 
The  air  around,  whence  Love  with  silent  st«el 
Draws  hquid  subtle  fire,  which  still  I  feel 
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Fierce  burning  ma  though  sharpest  winter  bitee ; 

Border'd  with  azure,  a  rich  purple  vest. 

Sprinkled  with  roses,  veils  her  shoulders  fair ; 

Rare  garment  hers,  ris  grace  unique,  alone  ! 

Fame,  in  the  opnlent  and  odorous  breast 

Of  Arab  mountains,  biu-ies  her  sole  lair. 

Who  in  our  heaven  so  high  a  pitch  has  tlown.  Macoreqqr 


SONNET  CLIII. 

e  Virgilio  td  Omero  aremn  vi 


Had  timefal  Uaro  seen,  and  Homer  old. 
The  living  sun  which  here  mine  eyes  behold. 
The  best  powers  they  had  join'd  of  either  lyre, 
Sweetness  and  strength,  that  fame  she  might  acquire; 
Unsung  had  been,  with  vex'd  ^neas,  then 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  godlike  men, 
And  for  nigh  sixty  years  who  ruled  so  well 
The  world;  and  who  before  jEgyathus  fell; 
Nay,  that  old  flower  of  virtues  and  of  arms, 
Ab  this  new  flower  of  chastity  and  charms, 
A  rival  star,  had  scarce  such  radiance  flung. 
In  rugged  verse  him  honour'd  Eunius  sung, 
I  her  in  mine.     Grant,  Heaven  !  on  my  poor  lays 
She  frown  not,  nor  disdain  my  huuible  praise.  A 


SONNET  CLTV. 

GiutUo  Aleaaandro  alla/amnsa  Inmba, 


The  son  of  Philip,  when  he  saw  the  tomb 
Of  fierce  Achilles,  with  a  sigh,  thus  said  : 
"  0  happy,  whose  achievements  erst  found  room 
From  ^at  illustrious  trumpet  to  be  spread 

r  earth  for  ever ! " — But,  beyond  the  gloom. 
Of  deep  Oblivion  shall  that  loveliest  maid. 
Whose  hke  to  view  seems  not  of  earthly  doom, 
By  my  imperfect  accents  be  convey 'd? 
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Her  of  the  Homeric,  the  Orphfean  Lyre, 

Moat  worthy,  or  that  shepherd,  Mantua's  pride, 

To  he  the  iheme  of  their  immortal  lays  ; 

Her  stars  and  unpropitioua  fate  denied 

This  palm  :— and  me  bade  to  such  height  aspire. 

Who,  haply,  dim  her  glories  hj  my  prEise.      Capel  Lofpt 

When  Alexander  ftt  the  famous  tomb 
Of  fierce  Achilles  stood,  the  ambitious  sigh  , 

Burst  from  his  bosom — "  Fortunate  f  on  whom 
Th'  eternal  hard  shower'd  honom^  bright  and  high." 
But,  ah !  for  so  to  each  is  fix'd  his  doom, 
This  pure  fair  dove,  whose  like  by  mortal  eye 
Was  never  seen,  what  poor  and  scanty  room 
For  her  great  prMse  can  my  weak  verse  supply? 
Whom,  worthiest  Homer's  line  and  Orpheus'  song. 
Or  his  whom  reverent  Mantua  still  admires — 
Sole  and  sufficient  she  to  wake  such  lyres  I 
An  adverse  star,  a  fate  here  only  wrong. 
Entrusts  to  one  who  worships  her  dear  name. 
Yet  haply  injures  by  his  praise  her  fame.  Maoqbegdr. 


SONNET  CLV. 

Atnvi  Sol,  qtitlla  frotide  ch'  !o  sofa  amo. 


0  BLESSED  Sun  !  that  sole  sweet  leaf  I  love. 
First  loved  by  thee,  in  its  fair  seat,  alone, 
Bloometh  without  a  peer,  since  from  above 
To  Adam  first  our  shining  ill  was  shown. 
Pause  we  to  look  on  ber!     Although  to  stay 
Thy  course  I  pray  thee,  yet  thy  beams  retire; 
Their  shades  the  mountains  fling,  and  parting  day 
Parts  me  from  all  I  most  on  earth  desire. 
The  shadows  from  yon  gentle  heights  tliat  fall. 
Where  sparkles  my  sweet  fire,  where  brightly  grew 
That  stately  laurel  from  a  sucker  small. 
Increasing,  as  I  speak,  hide  from  my  view 
The  beauteous  landscape  and  the  blessed  scene. 
Where  dwells  my  ttue  heart  with  its  only  queen. 


tXTKUCH. 

BONNET  CLTI 

Fana  la  nait  mia  colnia  iT  oUio. 


Mr  bark,  deep  laden  with  oblivion,  rides 
O'er  boisterous  waves,  through  winter's  midnight  gloom, 
'Twistt  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  while,  in  room 
Of  pilot,  Love,  mine  enemy,  presides ; 
At  eveiy  oar  a  guilty  fancy  bides. 
Holding  at  nought  the  tempest  and  the  tomb ; 
A  moist  et«mal  wind  the  sails  conKUma,  J 

Of  sighs,  of  hopes,  and  of  doTtire  besides.  ^ 

A  shower  of  tears,  a  fog  of  chill  disdain  fl 

Bathes  and  relaxes  the  o'er-wearied  cords,  ^ 

With  error  and  with  ignorance  entwined  ; 
My  two  loved  lights  their  wonted  aid  restrain  ; 
Beaaon  or  Art,  storm-quell'd,  no  help  affords, 
Nor  hope  remains  the  wish'd-for  port  to  find.  CHAALSMoig 

My  letbe- freighted  bark  with  reckless  prore 
Cleaves  the  rough  sea  'neath  wintry  midnight  skies, 
My  old  foe  at  the  helm  our  compass  fiyes, 
With  Scylla  and  Charjbdis  on  each  shore, 
A  prompt  and  daring  thought  at  every  oar. 
Which  equally  the  storm  and  death  defies, 
While  a  perpetual  humid  wind  of  sighs. 
Of  hopes,  and  of  desires,  its  light  sail  tore. 
Bathe  and  relax  its  worn  and  weary  shrouds 
(Which  ignorance  with  error  intertwines). 
Torrents  of  teara.  of  scorn  and  anger  clouds ; 
Hidden  the  twin  dear  lights  which  were  my  signs  ; 
Reason  and  Art  amid  Llie  waves  lie  dead, 
And  hope  of  gaining  port  is  almost  Oed.  MAOasxaoa. 

SONNET  CLVIL 

Una  Candida  area  lepra  t  erba. 

Beneath  a  laurel,  two  fair  streams  between, 
At  early  sunrise  of  the  opening  yeiu'. 
A  milk-white  fawn  upon  the  meadow  green, 
;old  its  either  hora,  1  saw  appear; 


TO  LAURA  IN  LTFE.  1T8    1 

So  mild,  yet  so  mfljestie,  was  its  mien, 

I  left,  to  follow,  all  my  labours  here, 

As  miners  after  treasure,  in  the  keen 

Desire  of  new,  forget  the  old  to  tear. 

"  Let  none  impede  " — so,  round  its  fair  neck,  nm 

The  words  in  diamond  and  topaz  writ — 

"  My  lord  to  give  me  liherty  sees  fit," 

And  now  the  sun  his  noontide  height  had  won 

When  I,  with  weaiy  though  imsated  view. 

Fell  in  the  stream — and  so  my  vision  flew.       Macgbegob. 
A  FORM  I  saw  with  secret  awe,  nor  ken  I  what  it  warn 

Pure  03  the  snow,  a  gentle  doe  it  aeem'd,  with  silver  homa : 

Erect  she  stood,  close  by  a  wood,  between  two  runn' 
streams ;  [drear 

And  brightly  shone  the  morning  sun  upon  that  land  of 

The  pictured  hind  fancy  design 'd  glowing  with  love  and 
hope ;  [lope ; 

Graceful  she  stepp'd,  but  distant  kept,  like  the  timid  ante- 
Playful,  yet  coy,  with  secret  joy  her  image  till'd  my  soul ; 

And  o'er  the  sense  soft  influence  of  aweet  oblivion  stole. 

Gold  I  beheld  and  emerald  on  the  collar  that  she  wore  ; 

Words,  too — but  theirs  were  characters  of  legendary  lore  . 

"  Csesar's  decree  hath  made  me  free  ;  and  through  his  so- 
lemn charge,  [large." 

Untouch'd  by  men  o'er  hill  and  glen  I  wander  here  e 

The  sun  had  now,  with  radiant  brow,  clJmb'd  his  meridian 
throne. 

Yet  still  mine  eye  untiringly  gazed  on  that  lovely  one. 

A  voice  was  heard — quick  disappear'd  my  dream — the  spell 

Then  came  distress  :  to  the  consciousness  of  life  I  had 
awoken,  Fatheb  Paour. 

^  BONNET  CLVIII. 

Siccome  etema  vita  ^  vcder  D-co^ 
As  life  eternal  is  with  God  to  be, 
No  void  left  craving,  there  of  all  possess'd. 
So,  lady  mine,  to  he  with  you  makes  bleat. 
This  brief  frail  span  of  mortal  life  to  me. 
So  fair  as  now  ne'er  yet  was  mine  to  see— 


^H        If  truth  troTa  eyes  to  heart  be  well  express  d —  ^^^| 

^H        Lovely  and  blessed  spirit  of  my  breast,  ^^^| 

^f        Which  levels  all  high  hopes  and  wishes  free.  ^^H 

Nor  would  1  more  demand  if  less  of  hast«  ^^^| 

She  show'd  to  part;  for  if,  as  legends  tell  ^^H 

And  credence  find,  are  some  who  live  hy  smell,  ^^H 

^^          On  water  some,  or  fire  who  touch  and  taste,  ^^H 


I 


All,  things  which  neither  strength  nor  sweelness  give. 
Why  should  not  I  upon  your  dear  sight  live  ?  MACOiiBaoB 

SONNET  CLIX. 

Siniio,  Amor,  a  tider  la  gloria  lunlra. 

TO  U)VB,    OH  hiVMA  HALKINO   ABGOtD. 

Hebe  stand  we.  Love,  our  glory  to  behold — 
How,  passing  Nature,  lovely,  high,  and  rare ! 
Behold!  what  showeM  of  sweetoeas  falling  there  ! 
What  floods  of  light  by  heaven  to  earth  unroU'd  ! 
How  shine  her  robes,  in  purple,  pearls,  and  gold, 
So  richly  wrought,  with  skill  beyond  compare  ! 
How  glance  her  feet  !■— her  beaming  eyes  how  fair 
Through  the  dark  cloister  which  these  hills  enfold! 
The  verdant  turf,  and  flowers  of  thousand  hues 
Beneath  yon  oak's  old  canopy  of  state, 
Spring  round  her  feet  to  pay  their  amorous  duty. 
The  heavens,  in  joyful  reverence,  cannot  choose 
But  light  up  all  their  fires,  to  celebrate 
Her  praise,  whose  presence  charms  their  awful  beaufy, 

Hebe  tany,  Love,  our  glory  to  behold; 
Nought  in  creation  so  sublime  we  trace  ; 
Ah !  see  what  sweetness  showers  upon  that  face, 
Heaven's  brighlness  to  this  earth  those  eyes  mjfold  ! 
See,  with  what  magic  art,  pearls,  purple,  gold. 
That  form  transcendant,  unexampled,  grace : 
Beneath  the  shadowing  hills  observe  her  pace, 
Her  glance  replete  with  elegance  untold  I 
The  verdant  turf,  and  flowers  of  eveEy  hue, 
Clustering  beneath  yon  aged  holm-oak's  gloom. 
For  the  sweet  pressure  of  her  fair  feet  sue  ; 
The  orbs  of  fire  that  stud  yon  beauteous  sky, 
Cheer 'd  hy  her  presence  and  her  smiles,  assume  ^ 

Superior  lustre  and  serenity.  Noir. 


r 


10  LADRA  Ilf  LIFE. 

SONNET  CLX. 

J*(WCo  la  tnente  rf*  tin  il  tmbU  dbo. 


I  FEED  toy  fancy  on  such  noble  food, 
That  Jove  I  enyy  not  his  godlike  meal ; 
1  see  her— joy  invades  tae  like  a  flood, 
And  lethe  of  al\  other  bliss  I  fee! ; 
I  hear  her — instantly  that  music  rare 
Bids  from  my  captive  heart  the  fond  sigh  flow ; 
Borne  by  the  hand  of  Love  I  know  not  where, 
A  double  pleasure  in  one  draught  I  know. 
Even  in  heaven  that  dear  voice  pleaseth  well, 
So  winning  are  its  words,  its  sound  bo  sweet, 
None  can  conceive,  save  who  had  heard,  their  spell ; 
Thus,  in  the  same  small  space,  visibly,  meet 
All  charms  of  eye  and  ear  wherewith  our  race 
Art,  Genius,  Nature,  Heaven  have  join'd  to  grace. 

Macobbooh 

Such  noble  aliment  sust^ns  my  soul, 
That  Jove  I  envy  not  his  godlike  food  ; 
I  gaze  on  her — and  feei  each  other  good 
£ngulph'd  in  that  blest  draught  at  Lethe's  bowl : 
Her  every  word  I  in  my  heart  enrol. 
That  on  its  grief  it  still  may  constant  brood ; 
Prostrate  by  Love — my  doom  not  understood 
From  that  one  form,  I  feel  a  twin  control. 
My  spirit  drinks  the  music  of  her  voice. 
Whose  speaking  harmony  (to  heaven  so  dear) 
They  only  feel  who  in  ils  tune  partake  : 
Again  within  her  face  my  eyes  rejoice. 
For  in  its  gentle  lineaments  appear 
What  Genius,  Nature,  Art,  and  Heaven  can  wake. 

WOLLAETON 


SONNET  CLXI. 

urn  ffenHC  die  naecrexa  i  poggi. 


The  gale,  that  o"er  yon  hills  flings  softer  blue, 
And  wakes  to  life  each  bud  that  gems  the  glade. 


176  PETRARCH. 

I  know;  its  breathings  such  impression  made. 

Wafting  me  fame,  but  wafting  sorrow  too : 

My  wearied  soul  to  soothe,  I  bid  adieu 

To  those  dear  Tuscan  haunts  I  first  survey'd  ; 

And,  to  dispel  the  gloom  around  me  spread, 

I  seek  this  day  my  cheering  sun  to  view. 

Whose  sweet  attraction  is  so  strong,  so  great, 

That  Love  again  compels  me  to  its  light: 

Then  he  so  daazles  me,  that  vain  were  flight. 

Not  arms  to  brave,  'tis  wings  to  'scape,  my  fate 

1  ask;  but  by  those  beams  I'm  doom'd  to  die, 

When  distant  which  consume,  and  which  enfiaine  i 

nigh.  Non;    . 

Tek  gentle  air,  which  brightens  each  green  hill. 
Wakening  the  flowers  that  paint  this  bowery  glade, 
I  recognise  it  by  its  soft  breath  still, 
My  sorrow  and  renown  which  long  has  made : 
Again  where  erst  my  sick  heart  shelter  sought. 
From  my  dear  native  Tuscan  air  I  flee  : 
That  light  may  cheor  my  dark  and  troubled  thought, 
1  seek  my  sun,  and  hope  to-day  to  see. 
That  sun  so  great  and  genial  sweetness  brings, 
That  Love  compels  me  to  his  beams  again, 
Which  then  so  dazzle  me  that  flight  is  vain : 
I  ask  for  my  escape  not  arms,  but  wings ; 
Heaven  by  this  light  condenans  me  sure  to  die, 
Which  Irom  afar  consumes,  and  bums  when  nigh. 

Macgreoob 


SONNET  CLXII. 

Di  di  in  di  ro  cangiaado  il  vUo  e  7  pelo. 

I  ALTER  day  by  day  in  hair  and  mien, 
Yet  shun  not  the  old  dangerous  baits  and  dear, 
Nor  sever  from  the  laurel,  limed  and  green, 
Which  nor  the  scorching  sun,  nor  fierce  cold  sear. 
Dry  shall  the  sea,  the  sky  be  starless  seen, 
Ere  I  shall  cease  to  covet  and  to  fear 
Her  lovely  shadow,  and — which  ill  1  screen — ■ 
To  like,  yet  loathe,  the  deep  wound  cheiish'd  here; 


TO    UUSi    IN    LIFE.  ITT  J 

I'or  never  hope  I  respite  from  my  pain, 
From  bonea  and  nerves  and  flesh  till  I  am  free ; 
Unless  mine  enemy  some  pity  deign, 
Till  things  impossible  accomplish'd  be, 
None  but  herself  or  death  the  blow  can  heal 
Which  Love  from  her  bright  eyes  has  left  my  heart  to  feel. 
MAca&sooB. 


r 


SONNET  CLXIII. 

aura  serena  che  fra  lerdi  frtmdc. 


The  gende  gale,  that  plays  my  face  around, 
Murmuring  sweet  mischief  through  the  yeidant  grove. 
To  fond  remembrance  brings  the  time,  when  Love 
First  gave  his  deep,  although  delightful  wound ; 
Gave  me  t«  view  Uiat  beauteous  face,  neer  found 
Veil'd,  as  disdmn  or  jealousy  might  move  ; 
To  view  her  locks  that  shone  bright  gold  above. 
Then  loose,  but  now  wilh  pearls  and  jewels  bound : 
Those  locks  she  sweetly  scatter'd  to  tiie  wind, 
And  then  coil'd  up  again  so  gracefully, 
That  but  to  think  on  it  still  thrills  the  sense. 
These  Time  has  in  more  sober  braids  confined; 
And  bound  my  heart  with  such  a  powerful  tie. 
That  death  alone  can  disengage  it  thence.  Non 

The  balmy  ahs  that  from  yon  leafy  spray 
My  ftver'd  brow  with  playful  murmurs  greet, 
Eecall  to  my  fond  heart  the  fatal  day 
When  Love  his  first  wound  dealt,  so  deep  yet  sweet. 
And  gave  me  the  fair  face — io  scorn  away 
Since  tum'd,  or  hid  by  jealousy — to  meet; 
The  locks,  which  peails  and  gems  now  oft  array. 
Whose  shining  tints  with  finest  gold  compete, 
So  sweetly  on  the  wind  were  then  display  d. 
Or  gather'd  in  with  such  a  graceful  art. 
Their  very  thought  with  passion  thrills  my  mind. 
Time  since  has  twined  them  in  more  sober  braid, 
And  with  a  snare  so  powerful  bound  my  heart, 
Death  from  its  fetters  only  can  unbind.  llkCQ-ss-tiia^ 


ITS  PETB&BQH. 

SONNET   CLXTV. 

L'  aara  alaU  die  'n  iptd  terde  Latuv. 

The  heavenly  airs  from  yon  green  laurel  roll'd. 
Where  Love  to  Phcebus  whilom  dealt  his  stroke, 
Where  on  my  neck  was  placed  so  sweet  a  yoke. 
That  freedom  thence  I  hope  not  to  behold, 
O'er  me  prevail,  aa  o'er  that  Arab  old 
Medusa,  when  she  changed  him  to  an  oak; 
Nor  ever  can  the  fairy  knot  he  broke 
Whose  light  outshines  the  sun,  not  merely  gold; 
I  mean  of  those  bright  locks  the  curled  snare 
Which  folds  and  fastens  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
My  soul,  whose  humbleness  defends  alone. 
Her  mere  shade  freezes  with  a  cold  despair 
My  heart,  and  tinges  with  pale  fear  my  face ; 
And  oh  I  her  eyes  have  power  to  make  me  stone. 

MAOOQEGt 

SONNET  CLXV. 
L'  aura  aoave  ch'  al  lot  apiega  e  vl&ra. 


The  pleasant  gale,  that  to  the  sun  unplaits 
And  spreads  the  gold  Love's  fingers  weave,  and  braid 
O'er  her  fine  eyes,  and  all  around  her  head. 
Fetters  my  heart,  the  wishful  sigh  creates : 
No  nerve  but  thrills,  no  artery  but  beats, 
Approaching  my  fair  arbiter  with  dread. 
Who  in  her  doubtful  scale  hath  ofttimes  weigh 'd 
Whether  or  death  or  life  on  me  awaits ; 
Beholding,  too,  those  eyes  their  fires  display. 
And  oa  those  shoulders  shine  such  wreaths  of  hair. 
Whose  witching  tangles  my  poor  heart  ensnai'e. 
But  how  this  magic's  wrought  1  cannot  say  ; 
For  twofold  radiance  doth  my  reason  blind. 
And  sweetness  to  excess  palls  and  o'erpowers  my  n: 

Nora, 

The  soft  gale  to  the  sun  which  shakes  and  spreads 
The  gold  which  Love's  onu  hand  has  spun  and  wrought. 


i 


TO  LArUA  IN  LIFE. 
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There,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  those  fairy  threads, 

Binds  my  poor  heart  anil  sifts  each  idle  thought. 

My  veins  of,  blood,  my  bones  of  marrow  fail. 

Thrills  all  my  frame  when  I,  to  hear  or  gaze. 

Draw  near  to  her,  who  oft,  in  balance  frail, 

My  life  and  death  together  holds  and  weighs, 

And  see  those  love-firea  shine  wherein  I  bvm. 

And,  as  its  snow  each  sweetest  shoulder  heaves, 

Flash  the  fair  tresses  right  and  left  by  turn  ; 

Verse  fails  to  paint  what  fancy  scarce  conceives. 

From  two  such  lights  is  intellect  distress'd. 

And  by  such  sweemess  weary  and  oppress'd.    Maqqkeqok. 


SONNET  CLXVI, 

0  httta  man,  che  mi  dietringi  7  core, 

O  SEAirrEoiia  hand !  that  dost  my  heart  subdue, 
And  in  a  little  space  my  life  confine; 
Hand  where  their  skill  and  utmost  efforts  join 
Nature  and  Heaven,  their  plastic  powers  to  ahowt 
Sweet  fingers,  seeming  pearls  of  orient  hue, 
To  my  wounds  only  cmel,  fingers  fine  ! 
Love,  who  towards  me  kindness  doth  design. 
For  once  permits  ye  naked  to  our  view. 
Thou  glove  most  dear,  most  elegant  and  white, 
Encasing  ivory  tinted  with  the  rose  ; 
More  precious  covering  ne'er  met  mortal  sight 
Would  I  such  portion  of  thy  veil  had  gain'd ! 
O  fleeting  gifts  which  fortune's  hand  bestows  ! 
'Tis  justice  to  restore  what  theft  alone  obtain 'd.         No 

0  BEAUTEOUS  hand  1  which  robb'st  me  of  my  heart. 
And  boldest  all  my  life  in  httle  space  ; 
Hand !  which  (heir  utmost  effort  and  best  art 
Nature  and  Heaven  alike  have  join'd  to  grace  ; 
O  sister  pearls  of  orient  hue,  ye  fine 
And  fairy  fingers !  to  my  wounds  alone 
Cruel  and  cold,  does  Love  awhUe  incline 
In  my  behalf,  that  naked  ye  are  shown  ? 
O  glove  !  most  snowy,  delicate,  and  dear, 
Whicli  spotless  ivorv  and  fresh  roses  set, 
K  2 
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Where  can  on  earth  a  sweeter  spoil  be  met, 
Unless  her  fair  veil  thus  reward  us  here  ? 
Inconstancy  of  human  tliiDgs  !  the  theft 
Late  won  and  dearly  prized  too  soon  from  me  is  reft! 

MAOBBKQOa 

SONNET  CLXVIl. 
JVoH  pur  oiieir  ana  bella  igniida  mono. 


eft!  ^^ 


Nor  of  one  dear  hand  only  I  complain, 
Which  hides  it,  to  my  loss,  again  from  view. 
But  its  fair  fellow  and  her  soft  arms  too 
Are  prompt  my  meek  and  passive  heart  to  pain. 
Love  spreads  a  thousand  toils,  nor  one  in  vain. 
Amid  the  many  charms,  bright,  pure,  and  new. 
That  so  her  high  and  heavenly  part  endue, 
No  style  can  equal  it,  no  mind  attain. 
That  stany  forehead  and  those  tranquil  eyes, 
The  fwr  angelic  mouth,  whore  pearl  and  rose 
Contrast  each  other,  whence  rich  music  flows. 
These  fill  the  gazer  with  a  fond  surprise. 
The  fine  head,  the  bright  tresses  which  defied  ^m^ 

The  sun  to  match  them  in  his  noonday  pride.  M\0(3aEGOT^ 

SONNET  CLXVin. 

Mia  ventara  erf  Amor  m'  avean  ri  adomo. 


Me  Love  and  Fortune  then  supremely  bless'd  1 
Her  glove  which  gold  and  silken  broidery  bore ! 
1  seem'd  to  reach  of  utmost  bliss  the  crest, 
Musing  within  myself  on  her  who  wore. 
Ne'er  on  that  day  I  think,  of  days  the  best. 
Which  made  me  rich,  tben  beggar'd  as  before. 
But  rage  and  sorrow  fill  mine  aching  breast. 
With  slighted  love  and  self-shame  boiling  o'er  j 
That  on  my  precious  prize  in  time  of  need 
I  kept  not  hold,  nor  made  a  firmer  stand 
'Gainst  what  at  best  was  merely  angel  force, 
That  my  feet  were  not  wings  their  flight  to  speed, 
And  so  at  last  take  veogeance  on  the  hand. 
Make  my  poor  eyes  of  tears  the  too  oft  source.  ^^^ 

Macgkbaok 


F 


SONNET  CLSIX. 

D"  wit  bel,  cAiaro,  pohio  e  vivo  ffkiaccio. 

The  flames  that  ever  on  iny  bosom  prey 
From  living  ice  or  cold  iiur  marble  pour, 
And  so  exhaust  my  veins  and  waste  my  com, 
Almost  insensibly  I  melt  away. 
Death,  his  stern  arm  already  rear'd  to  slay. 
As  thunders  angiy  heaven  or  lions  roar. 
Pursues  my  life  that  vainly  flies  before. 
While  I  with  terror  shake,  and  mute  ohey. 
And  yet,  were  LoTe  and  Pity  friends,  they  might 
A  double  column  for  my  succour  throw 
Between  my  worn  Bonl  and  the  mortal  blow  ; 
It  may  not  be  ;  such  feelings  in  tJie  sight 
Of  my  loved  foe  and  mistress  never  stir; 
The  fault  is  in  my  fortune,  not  in  her.  Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  CLXX. 
Lasto,  ch'  i'  ardo,  ed  a//ri  nea  mel  citdtl 


Ai*s,  with  ardoQT  past  belief  I  glow  ! 
None  doubt  this  truth,  except  one  only  fair, 
Who  all  excels,  for  whMn  alone  I  care ; 
She  plainly  sees,  yet  disbelieves  my  woe. 
O  rich  in  charms,  but  poor  in  faith  I  canst  thou 
Look  in  these  eyes,  nor  read  my  whole  heart  thei'e? 
Were  I  not  fated  by  my  baleful  star. 
For  me  from  pity's  fount  miglit  favour  flow. 
My  flame,  of  which  thou  tak'st  so  little  heed. 
And  thy  high  praises  pour'd  through  all  my  song, 
O'er  many  a  breast  may  future  influence  spread  : 
These,  my  sweet  fair,  so  warns  prophetic  thought. 
Closed  thy  bright  eye,  and  mute  thy  poet's  tongue, 
E'en  after  death  shall  still  witli  sparks  be  frauglit. 

AiAs !  I  burn,  yet  credence  fail  to  gain : 
All  others  credit  it  save  only  she 
All  others  who  excels,  alone  for  me  ; 
She  seems  to  doubt  it  still,  vet  sees  U  'p\a\.n. 


Infinite  beauty,  little  faith  and  slow, 

Perceive  ye  not  my  whole  heart  in  mine  eyea  ? 

Well  might  I  hope,  save  for  my  hostile  skies. 

From  mercy's  fount  some  pitying  balm  to  flow. 

Yet  this  my  flame  which  scarcely  moves  your  care. 

And  your  warm  praises  sung  in  these  fond  rhymes, 

May  thousands  yet  inflame  in  after  times ; 

These  1  foresee  in  fancy,  my  sweet  i'air, 

Thou^jh  yom:  bright  eyea  be  closed  and  cold  my  breath. 

Shall  Ughten  other  loves  and  live  in  death.       Macobsook    i 


SONNET  CLXXr. 

^n»mn,  che  divet'se  com  lanU 


Soul  !  with  such  various  faculties  endued 
To  think,  write,  speak,  to  read,  to  see,  to  hear; 
My  doting  eyes !  and  thou,  my  failliful  ear ! 
Where  dnnJis  my  heart  her  counsels  wise  and  good; 
Your  fortune  smiles  ;  if  after  or  before, 
The  path  were  won  so  badly  foUow'd  yet, 
Ye  had  not  then  her  bright  eyes'  lustre  met. 
Nor  traced  her  light  feet  earth's  green  carpet  o'er. 
Now  with  so  clear  a  light,  so  sure  a  sign, 
'Twere  shame  to  err  or  halt  on  the  brief  way 
Which  makes  thee  worthy  of  a  home  divine. 
That  better  course,  my  weary  will,  essay ! 
To  pierce  the  cloud  of  her  sweet  scorn  be  thine, ' 
Pursuing  her  pure  steps  and  heavenly  ray.        Macgbegob. 


SONNET  CLXXII. 
Doki  ire,  dulci  icfejmi  e  dold  pact. 


Sweet  scorn,  sweet  anger,  and  sweet  miser 
Forgiveness  sweet,  sweet  burden,  and  sweet  i 
Sweet  accents  that  mine  ear  so  sweetly  thrill. 
That  sweetly  bland,  now  sweetly  fierce  con  bi 


] 


Mourn  not,  my  Boul,  but  suffer  Bilently; 
And  those  embitter'd  sweets  thy  cup  that  fill 
With  the  sweet  honour  blend  of  loving  still 
Her  whom  I  told :  "  Thou  only  pleasest  me." 
Hereafter,  moved  with  envy,  some  may  say: 
'■  For  that  high-boasted  beauty  of  hia  day 
Enough  the  bard  has  borne ! "  then  heave  a  sigh. 
Others  :  "  Oh  I  why,  most  hostile  Fortune,  why 
Could  not  these  eyes  that  lovely  form  survey  ? 
Why  was  she  early  born,  or  wherefore  late  was  I?" 


NOTT 


Sweet  anger,  sweet  disdain,  and  peace  as  sweet, 
Sweet  ill,  sweet  pain,  sweet  burthen  that  I  bear, 
Sweet  speech  as  sweetly  heard  ;  sweet  speech,  my  fair  I 
That  now  enflamea  my  soul,  now  cools  its  heat. 
Patient,  my  soul !  endure  tlie  wrongs  you  meet ; 
And  all  th'  embitter'd  sweets  you're  doomed  to  share 
Blend  with  that  sweetest  bliss,  the  maid  to  greet 
In  these  soft  words,  "  Thou  only  art  my  care  !  " 
Haply  some  youth  shall  sighing  envious  say, 
"Enough  has  borne  the  bard  so  fond,  so  true. 
For  that  bright  beauty,  brightest  of  his  day  I  " 
While  others  cry,  "  Sad  eyes  !  how  hard  your  fats, 
^Vliy  could  I  ne'er  this  matchless  beauty  view? 
Why  was  she  bom  so  soon,  or  I  so  late?"         Anon.  1777 


CANZONE  XIX. 
S"  3  rfijst  mai,  ch'  i'  lenga  in  '/dio  i 


Perdie!  T  said  it  not, 
Nor  never  thought  to  do ; 
As  well  as  I,  ye  wot 
1  have  no  power  thereto. 
And  if  I  did,  the  lot 
That  first  did  me  enchain 
May  never  akke  the  knot. 
But  strait  it  to  my  pain. 
And  if  I  did,  each  thing 
That  may  do  hai-m  or  woe, 


PETHAKCH. 

Continually  may  wring 
My  heart,  where  so  I  go! 
Eeport  may  always  ring 
Of  shame  on  me  for  aye, 
If  in  my  heart  did  spring 
The  words  that  you  do  say. 

And  if  I  did,  each  star 
That  is  in  heaven  above, 
May  frown  on  nie,  to  mar 
The  hope  I  have  in  love ! 
And  if  I  did,  such  war 
As  they  brought  unto  Troy, 
Bring  all  my  life  afar 
From  all  his  lust  and  joy  I 

And  if  I  did  bo  say, 
The  beauty  that  me  bound 
Increase  from  day  to  day, 
More  cruel  to  my  wound  1 
With  all  the  moan  that  may 
To  plaint  may  turn  my  aong; 
My  life  may  soon  decay, 
Without  redress,  by  wrong! 

If  I  be  clear  from  thought. 
Why  do  you  then  complain  ? 
Then  is  this  thing  but  sought 
To  turn  my  heart  to  pain. 
Then  this  thai  you  have  wrought. 
You  must  it  now  redress ; 
Of  right,  therefore,  you  ought 
Such  rigour  to  repress. 

And  as  I  have  deserved, 
So  grant  me  now  my  hire ; 
You  know  I  never  swerved, 
You  never  found  me  liar. 
For  Rachel  have  I  served. 
For  Leah  cared  I  never; 
And  her  I  have  reserved 
Within  my  heart  for  ever. 


1 


•  TO  UTJRA   IN  LIFE. 

Ir  I  smd  80,  may  I  be  hated  by 
Her  on  whose  love  I  live,  without  which  I  should  die : 
If  I  said  so,  my  days  be  sad  and  short, 
May  my  false  soul  some  vile  dominion  court. 
If  1  said  so,  may  every  star  to  me 
Be  hostile ;  round  me  grow 
Fale  fear  and  jealousy ; 
And  she,  my  foe. 

As  cruel  still  and  cold  as  fair  she  aye  must  be. 
If  I  said  so,  may  Love  upon  my  heart 
Expend  his  golden  shafts,  on  her  the  leaden  dart; 
Be  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  my  foe. 
And  she  still  more  severe  if  I  said  so  : 
If  I  said  so,  may  he  whose  blind  lights  lead 
Me  straightway  to  ray  grave, 
Trample  yet  worse  his  slave, 
Nor  she  behave 

Gentle  and  kind  to  me  in  look,  or  word,  or  deed. 
If  I  said  so,  then  through  my  brief  life  may 
All  that  is  hateful  block  my  worthless  weary  way: 
If  I  said  BO,  may  the  proud  frost  in  thee 
Grow  prouder  as  more  fierce  the  fire  in  me : 
If  I  said  so,  no  more  then  may  the  warm 
Sun  or  bright  moon  be  view'd, 
Nor  maid,  nor  matron's  form. 
But  one  dread  storm 

Such  as  proud  Pharaoh  saw  when  Israel  he  pursued. 
If  I  smd  so,  despite  each  contrite  sigh. 
Let  courtesy  for  me  and  kindly  feeling  die ; 
If  I  said  so,  that  voice  to  anger  swell, 
Wliich  was  so  sweet  when  fii-st  her  slave  I  fell; 
If  I  said  so,  I  should  oS'end  whom  I, 
E'en  from  my  earliest  breatlj 
Until  my  day  of  death, 
Would  gladly  take. 

Alone  in  cloister'd  cell  my  single  saint  to  make. 
But  if  I  said  not  so,  may  she  who  first. 
In  life's  green  yomh,  my  heart  to  liope  so  sweetly  nim 
Deign  yet  once  more  my  weary  bark  to  guide 
With  native  kindness  o'er  the  troublous  \iA&\ 


r  wont  before, 
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And  graceful,  grateful,  j 

When,  for  I  could  no  more, 

My  all,  myself  I  gave, 

To  be  her  slave. 

Forget  not  the  deep  faith  with  which  I  still  adore. 

I  did  not,  could  not,  never  would  say  so. 

For  all  that  gold  can  give,  cities  or  eourta  bestow : 

Let  truth,  then,  take  her  old  proud  seat  on  high, 

And  low  on  earib  le't  baffled  falsehood  lie. 

Thou  know'st  me,  Love  !  if  aught  my  state  within 

Belief  or  care  may  win. 

Tell  her  that  1  would  call 

Him  blest  o'er  all 

Who,  doom'd  hke  me  to  pine,  dies  ere  hia  sti-ife  h 

Eacbel  I  sought,  not  Leah,  to  secure, 

Nor  could  I  this  vain  life  with  other  feir  endure, 

And,  should  from  earth  Heaven  summon  her  agaii 

Myself  would  gladly  die 

For  her,  or  with  her,  when 

Elijah's  fiery  car  ber  pure  soul  wafts  on  high.   Macoregob. 


CANZONE  XX. 


Ben  mi  credea  pasaai 


As  pHSs'd  the  years  which  I  have  left  behind, 
To  pass  my  future  years  I  fondly  thought. 
Amid  old  studies,  with  desires  the  sBxae ; 
But,  from  my  lady  since  I  fail  to  find 
The  accustom'd  aid,  the  work  himself  has  t 
Let  Love  regard  my  tempter  who  b 
¥et  scarce  I  feel  the  sliaine 
That,  at  my  age,  he  makes  me  thus  a  thief 
Of  that  bewitching  light 
For  which  my  hfe  is  steep'd  in  cureless  gi-ief ; 
In  youtb  I  better  might 

Have  ta'en  the  part  which  now  I  needs  must  takcb 
For  less  dishonour  boyish  eiTors  make. 


I 


TO   lADBA  IN  LIFE. 

Those  sweet  eyes  whenee  alone  inj  life  had  health 

Were  ever  ol  their  high  and  heavenly  charaia 

So  kind  to  me  when  first  my  thrall  begun. 

That,  as  a  man  whom  not  his  proper  wealth, 

But  some  extern  yet  secret  succour  arms, 

I  lived,  with  them  at  ease,  offending  none: 

Me  now  their  glances  shun 

Ab  one  injurious  and  importunate, 

Who,  poor  and  hungry,  did 

Mvself  the  very  act,  in  better  state 

Which  I,  in  others,  chid. 

From  mercy  thus  if  envy  bar  me,  he 

My  amorous  thirst  and  helplessness  my  plea. 

In  divers  ways  how  often  have  1  tried 

If,  reft  of  these,  aught  mortal  cotild  retain 

E'en  for  a  single  day  in  life  my  frame  : 

But,  ah !  my  soul,  which  has  no  rest  beside. 

Speeds  back  to  those  angelic  lights  again  ; 

And  I,  though  but  of  was,  turn  to  their  flame. 

Planting  my  mind's  best  aim 

Where  less  the  watch  o'er  what  I  love  is  sure: 

birds  i'  th'  wild  wood  green, 
Where  less  they  fear,  will  sooner  take  the  lure. 
So  on  her  lovely  mien,  * 
Now  one  and  now  another  look  I  turn, 
Wherewith  at  once  I  nourish  me  and  bum. 

Strange  sustenance  !  upon  my  death  I  feed. 
And  live  in  flames,  a  salamander  rare  I 
And  yet  no  marvel,  as  from  love  it  flows. 
A  blithe  lamb  'mid  the  harass'd  fleecy  breed. 
Whilom  I  lay,  whom  now  to  worst  despair 
Fortune  and  Love,  as  is  their  wont,  expose. 
Winter  with  cold  and  snoWs, 
With  violets  and  roses  spring  is  rife. 
And  thus  if  I  obtain 
fcilffome  few  poor  aliments  of  else  weak  life, 

iDo  can  of  theft  complain  ? 

^rich  a  fair  should  be  content  with  this, 

^*heraliveon  hers,  if  nought  she  n 


r 
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Who  knows  not  what  I  am  and  still  have  been. 

From  tlie  first  day  I  saw  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Which  alter'd  of  my  life  the  natural  mood? 

Traverse  all  lands,  explore  each  sea  between. 

Who  can  acquire  all  human  qualities  ? 

There  some  on  odours  live  by  Inil's  vast  Good; 

Here  light  and  fire  are  food 

My  fnul  and  famish 'd  spirit  to  appease ! 

Love  1  more  or  nought  bestow ; 

With  lordly  state  low  thrift  but  ill  agrees ; 

Thou  hast  thy  darts  and  bow, 

Take  with  thy  hands  my  not  unwilling  breath. 

Life  were  well  closed  with  honourable  death. 

Pent  flames  are  strongest,  and,  if  left  to  swell. 

Not  long  by  any  means  can  rest  unknown. 

This  own  I,  Love,  and  at  your  hands  was  taught. 

When  I  thus  silent  bum'd.  you  knew  it  well ; 

Now  e'en  lo  me  my  cries  are  weary  grown, 

Annoy  to  far  and  near  so  long  that  wrought 

0  false  world !  O  vain  thought ! 

O  my  hard  fate  1  where  now  to  follow  thee  ? 

Ah !  from  what  meteor  light 

Sprung  in  my  heart  the  constant  hope  which  ahe. 

Who,  armour 'd  with  your  might. 

Drags  me  to  death,  binds  o'er  it  as  a  chain? 

Fours  is  the  fault,  though  mine  the  loss  and  pain. 

Thus  bear  I  of  true  love  the  pains  along. 
Asking  forgiveness  of  another's  debt. 
And  for  mine  own ;  whose  eyes  should  rather  shim 
That  too  great  hght,  and  ta  the  siren's  song 
My  ears  be  closed :  though  scarce  can  t  regret 

H  That  so  sweet  poison  should  my  heart  o'emm. 

^         Yet  would  that  all  were  done, 

^1         That  who  the  first  wound  gave  my  last  wouU  dsals 

■         For,  if  I  right  divine, 

^B         It  were  best  mercy  soon  my  fate  to  seal ; 

^M         Since  not  a  chanee  is  mine 

^M         That  he  may  treat  me  better  than  before, 

^B        Tis  well  to  die  if  death  shut  sorrow'  ' 


I 
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TO  LADRA  IN   LIFE. 

My  song!  with  fearless  feet 

The  field  I  keep,  for  death  in  flight  were  shame. 

Myaelf  I  needs  must  blame 

For  these  laments ;  tears,  sighs,  and  death  to  meet, 

Such  fate  for  her  is  sweet.  | 

Own.,  slave  of  Ijove,  whose  eyes  these  rhymes  may  catch.       i 

Earth,  has  no  good  that  with  my  grief  can  match.  , ' 

~  Maoqreoob. 

SONNET  CLXXIIl. 
Rapido  fiwme  che  (f  alpestra  iima. 


Impethods  flood,  that  from  the  Alps'  rude  head, 
Eating  around  thee,  dost  thy  came  obtain  ;* 
AnxioaSilike  me  both  night  and  day  to  gain 
Where  thee  pure  nature,  and  me  love  doth  lead ; 
Pour  on  :  thy  course  nor  sleep  nor  toils  impede  ; 
Tet,  ere  thou  paj'st  thy  tribute  to  the  main, 
Oh,  tariy  where  most  verdant  looks  the  plain. 
Where  moat  serenity  the  skies  doth  spread  ! 
There  beams  my  radiant  sun  of  cheering  ray, 
"Which  deck  thy  left  banks,  and  gems  o'er  with  flowers  ; 
E'en  now,  vain  thought !  pfrbapa  she  chides  my  stay  : 
Kiss  then  her  feet,  her  hand  so  beauteous  fair ; 
In  place  of  language  let  thy  kiss  declare 
Strong  is  my  wUl,  though  feeble  are  my  powers.         Nott, 

0  rapid  flood  !  which  from  thy  mountain  bed 
Gnawest  thy  shores,  whence  (in  my  tongue)  thy  name  ;* 
Thou  art  my  partner,  night  and  day  the  same, 
Where  I  by  love,  thon  art  by  nature  led  ; 
Precede  me  now  ;  no  weariness  doth  shed 
Its  spell  o'er  thee,  no  sleep  thy  course  can  tame  ; 
Tet  ere  the  ooean  waves  thy  tribute  claim, 
Pause,  where  the  herb  and  air  seem  brighter  fed. 
There  beams  our  sun  of  life,  whose  genial  ray 
With  brighter  verdure  -thy  left  shore  adorns  ; 
Perchance  (vain  hope  t)  e'en  now  my  stay  she  mourns. 
Kiss  then  her  foot,  her  lovely  hand,  and  may 
Thy  kiss  to  her  in  place  of  language  speak, 
The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.       Wollastob. 

^m  *  Deriving  it  torn  rodei-e,  to  gnaw. 


SOSNET  CLXXIV. 
/  dold  colli  otf  io  laiciai  me  ^a 
BB  Luvia  vjucLiraE,  bdt  bis  apiKir  oBUAisa  there  vmi 
The  loved  hills  where  T  left  myself  behicd, 

Whence  ever  'twas  so  hard  mj  steps  to  teai', 

Before  me  rise ;  at  each  remove  I  bear 

The  dear  load  tt>  my  lot  by  Love  consign 'd. 

Often  I  wonder  inly  in  my  mind, 

That  still  the  fair  yoke  holds  me,  which  despair 

Would  vainly  break,  that  yet  T  breathe  this  air ; 

Though  long  the  chain,  its  links  but  closer  bind. 

And  as  a  stag,  BOre  struck  by  hunter's  dart, 

Whose  poison'd  iron  rankles  in  his  breast. 

Flies  and  more  grieves  the  more  the  chase  is  preas'u 

So  I,  with  Love's  keen  arrow  in  my  heart, 

Endure  at  once  my  death  and  my  delight, 

Eack'd  with  long  grief,  and  weary  with  vain  flight. 

MaoorhsobJ 
Those  gentle  hills  which  hold  my  spirit  still 

(For  though  I  fly,  my  heart  there  must  remain), 

Are  e'er  before  me,  whilst  my  burthen's  pain, 

By  love  bestow'd,  I  bear  with  patient  will. 

I  marvel  oft  that  I  can  yet  fulfil 

That  yoke's  sweet  duties,  which  my  soul  enchain ; 

I  seek  release,  but  find  the  effort  vain  ; 

The  more  I  fly,  the  nearer  seems  my  ill. 

So,  like  tlie  stag,  who,  wounded  by  the  dart. 

Its  poison'd  iron  rankling  in  his  side, 

Fhea  swifter  at  each  quickening  anguish'd  throb, — 

I  feel  the  fatal  arrow  at  my  heart ; 

Yet  with  its  poison,  joy  awakes  its  tide; 

My  flight  exhausts  me— grief  my  life  doth  rob  ! 


WoLLAm 


SONNET  CLXXV.  '-j 
,Vd»  duW  Iipano  Ibcro  off  lado  Iddtpr. 


From  Spanish  Ebro  to  Hydaspes  old. 
Exploring  ocean  in  its  every  nook, 
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From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  cold  Caspian  shore, 

In  earth,  in  heaven  one  only  Phcenix  dwells. 

Wliat  fortunate,  or  what  disastrous  bird 

Omen'd  my  fate?  which  Parca  winds  my  yam, 

That  I  alone  find  Pity  deaf  as  asp, 

And  wretched  live  who  happy  hoped  to  be  ? 

Let  me  not  speak  of  her,  but  him  her  guide. 

Who  all  her  heart  with  love  and  sweetness  fills — 

Gifts  which,  from  him  o'erflowing,  follow  her. 

Who,  that  my  sweets  may  sour  and  cruel  be, 

Dissembleth,  careth  not,  or  will  not  see 

That  silver'd,  ere  my  time,  these  temples  are.  Maoohegob 

SONNET  CLXXVL 

Voglia  mi  tproHa  ;  A  mor  mi  jjuirfa  e  leorgt. 


Passion  impels  me,  Love  escorts  and  leads. 
Pleasure  attracts  me,  habits  old  enchain, 
Hope  with  its  flatteries  comforts  me  again, 
And,  at  my  harass'd  heart,  with  fond  touch  pleada. 
Poor  wretch  I  it  trusts  her  still,  and  little  heeds 
The  blind  and  faithless  leader  of  our  train  ; 
Reason  is  dead,  the  senses  only  reign  ; 
One  fond  desire  another  still  succeeds. 
Virtue  and  honour,  beauty,  courtesy. 
With  winning  words  and  many  a  graceful  way. 
My  heart  entangled  in  that  laurel  sweet. 
In  thirteen  hundred  seven  and  twenty,  I 
— 'Twas  April,  the  first  hour,  on  its  sixth  day — 
Enter'd  Love's  labyrinth,  whence  is  no  retreat. 

Macqbeqoh. 

By  will  impell'd.  Love  o'er  my  path  presides  ; 
By  Pleasure  led,  o'ercome  by  Habit's  reign, 
•  Sweet  Hope  deludes,  and  comforts  me  again ; 
At  her  bright  touch,  my  heart's  despair  subsides : 
It  takes  her  proffer'd  hand,  and  there  confides. 
To  doubt  its  blind  disloyal  guide  were  vain  ; 
Each  sense  usurps  poor  Reason's  broken  rein ; 
On  each  desire,  another  wilder  rides  I 
Grace,  virtue,  honour,  beauty,  words  so  dear. 
Have  twined  me  with  that  Laurell'd  bough,  whose  ^vk^i 
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My  heart  hath  tangled  in  its  lab'rinth  sweet ; 
The  thirteen  hundred  twenty- seventh  year. 
The  sixth  of  April's  suns — in  that  first  hour 
My  entrance  mark'd,  whence  I  see  no  retreat  WoLi 
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Happy  in  visions,  and  content  to  pine, 
Shadows  to  clasp,  to  chase  the  summer  gale. 
On  shoreless  and  unfathom'd  sea  to  sail, 
To  huild  on  sand,  and  in  the  air  design, 
The  sun  to  gaze  on  till  these  eyes  of  mine 
Abash'd  before  his  noonday  splendour  fail. 
To  chase  adown  some  soft  and  sloping  vale, 
The  winged  stag  with  maim'd  and  heavy  kine ; 
Weary  and  blind,  save  my  own  harm  to  ail, 
Which  day  and  night  I  seek  with  throbbing  heart, 
On  Love,  on  Laura,  and  on  Death  I  call. 
Thus  twenty  years  of  long  and  omel  smart. 
In  tears  and  sighs  I've  pasa'd,  because  I  took 
Under  iU  stars,  alas !  both  bait  and  hook.  MAcaoBGOB*  i 
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Gbaces,  that  hberal  Heaven  on  few  bestovra  ; 
Bare  excellence,  scarce  known  to  human  kind  ; 
Wilh  youth's  bright  locks  age's  ripe  judgment  join'^ 
Celestial  charms,  which  a  meek  mortal  shows  ; 
An  elegance  unmatch'd  ;  and  lips,  whence  flows 
Music  that  can  the  sense  in  fetters  bind ; 
A  goddess  step  ;  a  lovely  ardent  mind, 
That  breaks  the  stubborn,  and  the  haughty  bows  ; 
Eyes,  whose  refulgence  petrifies  the  heart, 
To  glooms,  to  shades  that  can  a  light  impart. 
Lift  high  the  lover's  aoul,  or  plunge  it  low ; 
Speech  link'd  by  tenderness  and  dignity  ; 
With  many  a  sweetly- interrupted  sigh  ; 
Such  are  tiie  witcheries  that  transform  me  so. 


TO  lADRA  IK    LIFE.  16S     I 

Gb4ces  which  liberftl  Heaven  grants  few  to  share : 
Bare  virtue  seldom  witnesa'd  by  Mankind ; 
Experieoced  judgmcDt  with  fair  hair  combined ; 
High  heavenly  beauty  in  a  humble  fair ; 
A  gracefulness  most  esccUenC  and  I'are  ; 
A  voice  whose  music  sinks  into  the  mind ; 
An  angel  gait ;  wit  glowing  and  refined, 
The  hard  to  break,  the  high  and  haughty  tear, 
And  brilliant  eyes  which  turn  the  heart  to  stone. 
Strong  to  enlighten  hell  and  night,  and  take 
Souls  from  our  bodies  and  their  own  to  make  ; 
A  speech  where  genius  high  yet  gentle  shone, 
Evormore  broken  by  the  balmiest  sighs 
— Such  magic  spells  transform'd  me  in  this  wise. 

Macgbboos. 


BESTINA  VI. 
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Lifk's  three  first  stages  train'd  my  soul  in  part 
To  place  its  care  on  objects  high  and  new. 
And  to  disparage  what  men  often  prize, 
But,  left  alone,  and  of  her  fatal  course 
As  yet  uncertain,  frolicsome,  and  tree. 
She  enter'd  at  spring-time  a  lovely  wood. 
A  tender  flower  there  was,  bom  in  that  wood 
Tlie  day  before,  whose  root  was  in  a  part 
High  and  impervious  e'en  to  spirit  free  ; 
For  many  snares  were  there  of  forms  so  new. 
And  such  desire  impell'd  my  sanguine  course. 
That  to  lose  freedom  were  to  gain  a  prize, 
Dear,  sweet,  yet  perilous  and  painful  prize  ! 
Which  quickly  drew  me  to  that  verdant  wood, 
Doom'd  to  mi-lead  me  midway  in  life's  course; 
The  world  1  since  have  ransack 'd  part  by  part, 
For  rhymes,  or  atones,  or  sap  of  simples  new. 
Which  yet  migtit  give  me  back  the  spirit  free. 
But  ah  !  I  feel  my  body  must  he  free 
From  that  hai-d  knot  which  is  its  richest  prize. 


194  fetharcb. 

Ere  medicine  old  or  incantations  new 
Can  heal  the  wouuds  whieb  pierced  me  in  that  w 
Thorny  and  troublous,  where  I  play'd  suoh  part. 
Leaving  it  halt  who  entered  with  hot  course. 

Yea  !  full  of  snares  and  sticks,  a  difficult  couj'se 
Have  I  to  run,  where  easy  foot  and  sui-e 
Were  rather  needed,  healthy  in  each  part; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  still  of  pity  hast  the  prize. 
Stretch  to  me  thy  right  hand  in  this  wild  wood. 
And  let  thy  aun  dispel  my  darkness  new. 

Look  on  my  state,  amid  temptations  new, 
Which,  interrupting  my  life's  tranquil  course, 
Have  made  me  denizen  of  darkling  wood; 
If  good,  restore  me,  fetterless  and  free, 
My  wand'ring  consort,  and  he  thine  the  prize 
If  yet  with  thee  I  find  her  in  blest  part. 

Lo  !  ihua  in  part  I  put  my  questions  new, 

If  mine  be  any  pri^e,  or  run  its  course. 

Be  my  soul  free,  or  captived  in  close  wood.       Macgrkgok 
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HioH  birth  in  humble  life,  reserved  yet  kind. 
On  youth's  gay  flower  ripe  fruits  of  age  and  rare, 
A  virtuous  heart,  therewith  a  lofty  mind, 
A  happy  spirit  in  a  pensive  air; 
Her  planet,  nay,  heaven's  k*mg,  has  fitly  shrined 
All  gifts  and  gi'aces  in  this  lady  fair, 
True  honour,  purest  praises,  worth  refined. 
Above  what  rapt  dreams  of  best  poets  are. 
Virtue  and  Love  so  rich  in  her  unite. 
With  natural  beauty  dignified  address. 
Gestures  that  atill  a  silent  grace  express. 
And  in  her  eyes  I  know  not  what  strange  light. 
That  makes  the  noonday  dark,  the  dusk  night  olej 
Bitter  tlie  sweet,  and  een  sad  abs*^'"''  '■'snr. 


TO    LAUEA   IN    LIFE.  IW     , 

TsocGH  noblj  bom,  so  humbly  calm  she  dwells. 
So  bright  her  intellect — so  pure  her  mind — 
The  blossom  and  its  bloom  in  her  we  find  ; 
With  pensiTe  look,  her  heart  with  mirth  rebels : 
Thus  by  her  planets'  union  she  excels, 
(Naj — His,  the  stars'  proud  aov'reign,  who  enshrined 
There  honour,  worth,  and  fortitude  combined !) 
Which  to  the  bard  inspired,  his  hope  dispels. 
Love  blooms  in  her,  but  'tis  his  home  most  pure ; 
Her  daily  virtues  blend  with  native  grace  ; 
Her  noiseless  movements  speak,  though  she  is  mute  : 
Such  power  her  eyes,  they  can  the  day  obscure. 
Illume  the  night, — the  honey's  sweetness  chase. 
And  wake  its  stream,  where  gall  doth  oft  pollute. 

WOLLASTOH 
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Throdgh  the  long  lingering  day,  estranged  fi'om  rest. 
My  sorrows  flow  unceasing ;  doubly  flow, 
Painful  prerogative  of  lover's  woe  ! 
In  that  still  hour,  when  slumber  soothes  tli'  unblest. 
With  such  deep  anguish  is  my  heart  opprest, 
So  stream  mine  eyes  with  tears !     Of  things  below 
Most  miserable  I ;  for  Cupid's  bow 
Has  hanish'd  quiet  from  this  heaving  breast. 
Ah  me  !  while  thus  in  suffering,  mom  to  mom 
And  eve  to  eve  succeeds,  of  death  I  view 
(So  should  this  life  be  named)  one-half  gone  by — 
Tet  this  I  weep  not,  but  another's  scorn  ; 
That  she,  my  friend,  so  tender  and  so  true, 
Sould  see  me  hopeless  bmni,  and  yet  her  aid  deny. 

Wbansham. 
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Ebewhile  1  labour'd  with  complaint  ao  true. 
And  in  such  fervid  rhymes  to  make  me  hea.\d. 


100  PETIUBCH. 

Seem'd  as  at  last  some  spark  of  pity  atiir'd 
Tn  the  hard  heart  which  h'ost  in  summer  knew, 
Th'  unfriendly  cloud,  whose  cold  veil  o'er  it  grew. 
Broke  at  the  first  breath  of  mine  ardent  woi-d, 
Or  low'ring  atiil  she  others'  blame  incmr'd 
Her  bright  and  killing  eyes  who  thus  withdrew. 
No  ruth  for  self  I  crave,  fur  her  no  hate  ; 
]  wish  not  this — that  passes  power  of  mine : 
Such  was  mine  evil  star  and  cruel  fate. 
But  I  shall  ever  sing  her  charma  divine, 
That,  when  I  have  resign 'd  this  mortal  breath, 
The  world  may  know  how  sweet  to  me  was  death. 

M  ACQ  RE  lOB. 
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Where'er  she  moves,  whatever  dames  among, 
Beauteous  or  graceful,  matchless  slie  below 
With  her  fan*  face  she  makes  all  others  show 

n,  as  tlie  day's  bright  orb  night's  aiaiTy  throng. 
And  Love  still  whispers,  with  prophetic  tongue, — 
"  Long  as  on  earth  is  seen  that  glittering  brow, 
Shall  life  have  charms  :  but  she  shall  cease  to  glow 
And  with  her  all  my  power  shall  fleet  along. 
Should  Nature  from  \he  skies  their  twin-tights  wrestM 
Hush  every  hieene,  each  herb  and  flower  destroy  ; 
Strip  man  of  reason — speech ;  from  Ocean's  breast 
His  tides,  his  tenants  chase — such,  eartlj's  annoy  ; 
Yea,  still  more  daj'ken'd  were  it  and  unlilest. 
Had  she,  thy  Lauia,  closed  her  eyes  to  iove  and  joy." 

WBAKOHiJfc    j 

Whkne'jse  amidst  the  damsels,  blooming  bright. 
She  shows  herself,  whose  like  was  never  made. 
At  her  approach  tdl  other  beauties  fade. 
As  at  moro's  orient  glow  the  gems  of  night 
Love  seems  to  whisper, — "  Wliile  to  mortal  sight 
Her  gi-aces  shall  on  earth  be  yet  display'd, 
Ijife  shall  be  blest ;  'till  soon  with  her  decay'd. 
The  virtues,  and  my  reign  shall  sink  outright  '* 
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Of  moon  and  eun,  should  nature  rob  the  sky. 
The  air  of  winds,  the  earth  of  herbs  and  leaves, 
Mankind  of  speech  and  iniellectnal  eye, 
The  ocean's  bed  of  fish,  and  dancing  waves ; 
Even  so  shall  all  things  dai-k  and  lonely  lye, 
Wliea  of  her  beauty  Death  the  world  bereaves ! 

Charlbmokt.   ' 
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The  birds'  sweet  wail.  Ibeir  renovated  BonR, 
Al  break  of  mora,  make  all  the  vales  resound ; 
With  lapse  of  crystal  watfti's  pouring  round. 
In  cleai".  swift  runnels,  tlie  fresh  shores  among. 
She,  whose  pure  passion  knows  nor  guile  nor  wrong, 
With  front  of  snow,  with  golden  tresses  crown'd, 
Combing  her  aged  husbaiici's  hoar  locks  found, 
Wakes  me  when  sportful  wakes  the  warbling  throng. 
Thus,  roused  from  sleep,  I  gieet  the  dawning  day. 
And  its  succeeding  sun,  with  one  more  bright, 
Still  dazzling,  as  in  eaity  youth,  my  sight : 
Both  suns  I  've  seen  at  once  uplift  their  ray ; 
This  drives  the  radiance  of  tlie  stars  away, 
But  that  which  gilds  my  life  eclipses  o'un  his  light.     Korx. 

Soon  as  gay  morn  ascends  her  purple  car. 
The  plmntive  warblings  of  the  new-waked  grove, 
The  murmuiing  streams,  through  flowery  meads  that  n 
Fill  with  sweet  melody  the  valleys  fair. 
Aurora,  famed  for  constancy  in  love. 
Whose  facn  with  snow,  whose  locks  with  gold  compare, 
Smoothing  her  aged  husband's  silvei'y  hair. 
Bids  me  the  joys  of  ruiiil  music  prove. 
Then,  waking,  I  salute  the  sun  of  day  ; 
But  chief  that  beauteous  sun,  whose  cheering  ray 
Once  gilt,  nay  gilds  e'en  now,  life's  scene  so  bright 
Dtar  suns !  which  oft  I  "ve  seen  together  rise ; 
This  dims  each  meaiier  lustre  of  the  skies. 
And  th»i  =1      '  love  dims  every  iighL       k's.Q'¥.,\ 
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Whekoe  could  Love  take  the  gold,  and  from  what  vein. 
To  form  those  bright  twin  locks  i"  What  thorn  could  grow 
Those  roses  ?  And  what  mead  that  white  bestow 
Of  the  fresh  dews,  which  pulse  and  breath  obtain? 
Whence  came  those  pearls  that  moi3estly  restrain 
Accents  which  courteoiu,  sweet,  and  rai'e  can  flow? 
And  whence  those  charms  that  so  divinely  show, 
Spread  o'er  a  face  serene  as  heaven's  blue  plain  ? 
Taught  by  what  angel,  or  what  tuneful  sphere, 
Was  that  celestial  song,  which  doth  dispense 
Such  potent  magic  to  the  ravish'd  ear? 
What  sun  illumed  those  bright  commanding  eyes, 
Which  now  look  peaceful,  now  in  hostile  guise  ; 
Now  torture  me  with  hope,  and  now  with  fear  ?  NoTT. 

Sat,  from  what  vein  did  Love  procure  the  gold. 
To  make  those  sunny  tresses?     From  what  thorn 
Stole  he  the  rose,  and  whence  the  dew  of  mom. 
Bidding  them  breathe  and  live  in  Beauty's  mould? 
What  depth  of  ocean  gave  the  pearls  that  told 
Those  gentle  accents  sweet,  though  rarely  bom? 
Whence  came  so  many  graces  to  adorn 
That  brow  more  fair  than  summer  skies  unfold  ? 
Oh !  say  what  angels  lead,  what  spheres  control 
The  song  divine  which  wastes  my  life  away? 
CWho  can  with  trifles  now  my  senses  move?) 
What  sun  gave  birth  unto  the  lofty  soul 
Of  those  enchanting  eyes,  whose  glances  stray 
To  bum  and  freeze  my  heart — the  sport  of  Love  ? 

WuomcBtKiJ 
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What  destiny  of  mine,  what  fraud  or  force, 
Uuarm'd  again  conducts  me  to  the  field, 
Where  never  came  I  but  with  shame  to  yield 
'Scape  1  or  fall,  which  better  is  or  worse  ? 
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— Not  worse,  but  better ;  from  so  sweet  a  Bource 

Shine  in  my  heart  those  lights,  so  bright  reveal'd 

The  fatal  fire,  e'en  now  as  then,  which  seal'd 

My  doom,  though  twenty  yeai-s  have  roll'd  their  course. 

I  feel  death's  messepgera  when  those  dear  eyes, 

Dazzling  me  from  afar,  I  see  appear, 

And  if  on  me  they  turn  as  she  draw  near, 

Love  with  such  sweetness  tempts  me  then  and  tries, 

Tell  it  I  cannot,  nor  recall  in  sooth, 

For  wit  and  language  fail  to  reach  the  truth  !    MACGBEooai  I 
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P.       Pbksivb  and  glad,  accompanied,  alone, 
Ladies  who  cheat  the  time  with  converse  gay, 
Where  does  my  life,  where  does  my  death  delay? 
Why  not  with  you  her  form,  as  usual,  shown  ? 
Glad  are  we  her  rare  lustre  to  have  known, 
And  sad  from  her  dear  company  to  stay, 
Which  jealousy  and  envy  keep  away 
O'er  other's  bliss,  as  their  own  ill  who  moan. 

P.  Who  lovers  can  restrain,  or  give  them  law  ? 

L.  No  one  the  soul,  harshness  and  rage  the  frame ; 

I      As  erst  in  us,  this  now  in  her  appears. 
As  oft  the  face  beti-ays  the  heart,  we  saw 
Clouds  that,  obscuring  her  high  beauty,  eamo. 
And  in  her  eyes  the  dewy  trace  of  tears.      Macgb 
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When  in  the  sea  sinks  the  sun's  golden,  light, 
And  on  my  mind  and  nature  darkness  lies. 
With  the  pale  moon,  faint  stars  and  clouded  skies 
I  pass  a  weary  and  a  painful  ni);ht : 
f^o  her  who  hears  me  not  I  then  reheiirse 
'lily  sad  life's  fniitleas  tails,  early  and  late  ; 
ind  with  the  world  and  with  my  gloomy  fate, 
(Pilh  Love,  ■■ '  ■!         -raand  niyselt,  i' im. 
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Sleep  is  forbid  me :  I  have  no  repose, 

But  sighs  and  groans  instead,  till  mom  retuiiis, 

And  tears,  with  which  mine  eyes  a  sad  heart  feeda 

Then  comes  the  dawn,  the  thick  air  clearer  grows, 

But  not  my  soul ;  the  sun  which  in  it  bums 

Alone  can  cure  the  grief  his  fierce  warmth  breeds.      Nott. 

When  Phcehus  lashes  to  the  western  main 
His  fiery  steeds,  and  shades  the  lurid  air ; 
Grief  shades  my  soul,  my  night  is  spent  in  care ; 
Yon  moon,  yon  stars,  you  heaven  begin  my  paio. 
Wretch  that  1  am  !  full  oft  I  urge  in  vain 
To  heedless  beings  all  those  pangs  I  bear; 
Of  the  false  world,  of  an  unpitying  I'air, 
Of  Love,  and  fickle  fortune  I  complain  ! 
From  eve's  last  glance,  till  morning's  earliest  ray. 
Sleep  shuns  my  couch ;  rest  quits  my  tearful  eye ; 
And  my  rack'd  breast  heaves  many  a  plaintive  sigh. 
Then  bright  Aurora  cheers  the  rising  day, 
But  cheers  not  me — for  to  my  sorrowing  heart 
One  sun  alone  can  cheering  light  impart !         Anos.  1777, 
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If  faith  most  true,  a  heart  that  cannot  feign, 
If  Love's  sweet  tanguishment  and  chasten 'd  lliough^ 
And  wishes  pure  by  nobler  feelings  taught. 
If  in  a  labyrinth  wanderings  long  and  vain, 
If  on  the  brow  each  pang  pourtray'd  to  bear, 
Or  from  the  heart  low  broisen  sounds  to  draw. 
Withheld  by  shame,  or  check'd  by  pious  awe, 
If  on  the  faded  cheek  Love's  hue  to  wear. 
If  than  myself  to  hold  one  far  more  dear. 
If  sighs  that  cease  not,  tears  that  ever  flow. 
Wrung  from  the  heart  by  all  Loves  vaiious  woe, 
In  absence  if  consumed,  and  chilt'd  when  near, — 
If  these  be  ills  in  which  I  waste  my  prime, 
Though  1  the  sufferer  be,  yours,  lady,  is  the  crime. 
Dm 


If  fondest  faith,  a  heart  to  guile  unknown. 

By  melting  languors  the  soft  wish  betray'dj 

If  chaste  desires,  with  tempei-'d  warmlh  display'd  ; 

If  weary  wanderings,  comfortless  and  loue ; 

If  eveiy  thought  in  every  feature  shown, 

Or  in  faint  tones  and  broken  sounds  eonvey'd. 

As  fear  or  shame  my  pallid  cheek  array'd 

In  violet  hues,  with  Love's  thick  blushes  etrown; 

If  more  than  self  another  to  hold  dear ; 

If  still  to  weep  and  heave  incessant  sighs. 

To  feed  on  passion,  or  in  grief  to  pine. 

To  glow  when  distant,  and  to  freeze  when  near, — 

If  hence  my  bosom's  anguish  takes  its  rise, 

Thine,  lady,  ia  the  crime,  tlie  punisbnoent  is  mine. 


SONNET  CLXXXIX. 


Twelve  ladies,  their  rare  toil  who  lightly  bore, 
Rather  twelve  stars  encircling  a  hright  sun, 
I  saw.  gay-seated  a  small  bark  upon, 
Whose  like  the  waters  never  cleaved  before : 
Not  such  took  Jason  to  the  fleece  of  yore, 
Whose  fatal  gold  has  ev'ry  heart  now  won. 
Nor  such  tlie  shepherd  boy's,  by  whom  undone 
Troy  mourns,  whose  fame  has  pasa'd  the  wide  world  o'er. 
I  saw  them  next  on  a  triumphal  car. 
Where,  knovm  by  her  chaste  cherub  ways,  aside 
My  Laura  sat«  and  to  them  sweetly  sung. 
Things  not  of  earth  to  man  such  visions  are ! 
Blest  Tiphys !  blest  Autoniedon  !  to  guide 
The  bai-k,  or  car  of  band  so  bright  and  young.  MACoEEaott.  ] 


SONNET   CXC. 

Passer  mat  aoHlaria  in  aZnin  I 


Never  was  bird,  spoil'd  of  its  young,  more  sod, 
Or  wild  beast  io  his  lair  more  lone  than  me. 


r 


20S  PETRARCH. 

Now  that  no  more  that  lovely  face  I  see, 

The  only  sun  my  fond  eyes  ever  had. 

In  ceaseless  sorrow  is  my  chief  delight : 

My  food  to  poison  turns,  to  grief  my  joy  ; 

The  night  is  torture,  dark  the  clearest  sky," 

And  my  lone  pillow  a  hard  field  of  fight. 

Sleep  is  indeed,  as  has  been  well  express 'd. 

Akin  to  death,  for  it  the  heart  removes 

From  the  dear  thought  in  which  alone  I  live. 

Land  above  all  with  plenty,  beauty  bless'd  ! 

Ye  flowery  plains,  green  banks  and  shady  groves ! 

Ye  hold  the  treasure  for  whose  loss  I  grieve  !     MAcaBcanti 


SONNET   CXCI. 
1,  die  qatlle  ckiome  bionde  e 


Ye  laughing  gales,  that  sporting  with  my  fair. 
The  silliy  tangles  of  her  locks  nnbraid ; 
And  down  her  breast  their  golden  treasures  spread ; 
Then  in  fresh  mazes  weave  her  curling  hair, 
You  kiss  those  bright  destructive  eyes,  that  bear 
The  flaming  darts  by  which  my  heart  has  bled  ; 
My  trembling  heart!  that  oft  has  fondly  stray'd 
To  seek  the  nymph,  whose  eyes  such  terrors  wear. 
Methinks  she's  found— but  oh !  'tis  fancy's  cheat! 
Methuika  she's  seen — but  oh  1  'tis  love's  deceit ! 
Methinks  she's  near — but  truth  cries  "  'tis  not  so  !  " 
Go  happy  gale,  and  with  my  Laura  dwell ! 
Go  happy  stream,  and  to  my  Laura  tell 
What  envied  joys  in  thy  clear  crystal  flow  1 

Thou  gale,  that  movest,  and  disportest  round 
Those  bright  crisp'd  locks,  by  them  moved  sweetly  t> 
That  all  their  fine  gold  scatter'st  to  tbe  view, 
Then  coil'st  them  up  in  beauteous  braids  fi'esh  wouq^ 
About  those  eyes  thmi  playost,  where  abouud 
The  am'rous  swarms,  whose  stings  my  teal's  renewl 
And  I  my  treasure  tremblingly  pursue. 
Like  some  scared  ihing  that  stumbles  o'er  the  ground 


I 


TO   LAURA  IN   LIFE. 

MeUimks  I  find  her  now,  and  now  perceive 
She's  distaot;  now  I  soar,  and  now  descend  ; 
Now  what  I  wish,  now  what  \a  true  beheve. 
Stay  and  enjoy,  blest  air,  the  living  beam  ; 
And  thou,  O  rapid,  and  translucent  stream, 
Why  can't  I  change  my  coui-ae,  and  tliine  attend? 


SONNET  CXCri. 
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Mt  poor  heart  op'ning  with  his  puissant  hand, 

]ve  planted  there,  as  in  its  home,  to  dwell 
A  Laurel,  green  and  bright,  whose  hues  might  well 
In  riTalry  with  proudest  eraeraldit  stand : 
Plough'd  by  my  pen  and  by  my  heart-sighs  fann'd, 
Cool'd  by  the  soft  rain  from  mine  eyes  that  fell, 
It  grew  in  grace,  upbreathing  a  sweet  smell. 
UnparaUel'd  in  any  age  or  land. 
Fair  fame,  bright  honour,  virtue  firm,  rare  grace. 
The  chastest  beauty  in  celestial  frame,^ 
These  he  the  roots  whence  birth  bo  noble  came. 
Such  ever  in  my  mind  her  form  I  tiaee, 
A  happy  burden  and  a  holy  thing. 
To  which  on  rev'rent  knee  with  loving  prayer  I  cling. 

AIacobeqor. 


SONNET    CXCni. 
J,  urpiango;  e  mia  mm  di  Jolcaza. 


I  SANG,  who  now  lament ;  nor  less  delight 
Than  in  my  song  I  found,  in  tears  I  find ; 
For  on  the  cause  and  not  effect  inclined. 
My  senses  still  desire  tu  scale  that  height : 
"Whence,  mildly  if  she  smile  or  hardly  smite, 
Cruel  and  cold  her  acts,  or  meek  and  kind, 
All  I  endure,  nor  care  what  weights  they  bind. 
E'en  though  her  rage  would  break  mj  anno-va  ofi*a- 


w 

^^M  Let  Love  and  Laura,  world  and  fortune  joiii, 

^H  And  still  [lui-sue  their  usual  course  for  me, 

^H  1  care  not,  if  unblest,  in  life  to  be. 

^H  Let  me  or  bum  to  death  or  living  pine, 

^H  No  gentler  slate  than  mine  beneath  the  sun, 

^H  Since  from  a  source  so  sweet  my  bitters  rim. 

m  ^ 


SONNET  CSCIV. 
r  pimifi,  or  t 


7  cefiBte  tame. 


Bavenly  light 


but  now  I  sing  ; 
That  living  sun  conceals  n^ 
But  virtuous 

His  holy  purposes  and  precious  might ; 
"Whence,  as  his  wont,  such  flood  of  snrrow  springs 
To  shorten  of  my  life  the  friendless  course. 
Nor  bridge,  nor  ford,  nor  oar.  nor  sails  have  force 
To  forward  mine  escape,  nor  even  wings. 
But  so  profound  and  of  so  full  a  vein 
My  sufTring  is,  so  far  its  shore  appears, 
Scarnely  to  reach  it  can  e'en  thought  contrive  : 
Nor  palm,  nor  laurel  pity  prompts  to  gain. 
But  tranquil  olive,  and  the  daik  sky  clears, 
And  checks  my  grief  and  wills  me  to  survive.  Macqeegor. 

SONNET  CXCV. 

r  mi  i-ivea  di  mia  torte  conlaito. 
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I  iJVED  SO  tranquil,  with  my  lot  content, 
No  sorrow  visited,  nor  envy  pined. 
To  other  loves  if  fortune  were  nioi-e  kind 
One  pong  of  mine  their  thousandjoys  outwent; 
But  those  bright  eyes,  whence  never  I  repent 
The  pains  I  feel,  nor  wish  them  less  to  find, 
So  dark  a  cloud  and  heavy  now  does  blind, 
Seems  as  ray  sun  of  life  in  them  were  spent 
O  Nature  !  mother  pitiful  yet  stem. 
Whence  is  tlie  power  which  prompts  thy  wayward  dee 
Bach  lovely  things  to  ujake  and  luuf  in  turn  ? 


QOSi  \ 

True,  from  one  living  fount  all  power  proceeds  t 
But  how  couldst  Thou  consent,  gi-eat  God  of  Heaven, 
That  aught  should  rob  the  world  of  what  thy  love  had  I 
^  given?  Macgbegob.   j 

H  SONNET  CXCVl. 

^H  FijifiiVwir  AlessaRdro  I'  ira  riiise. 

^■i     What  though  the  ablest  artista  of  old  time 
'liflft  us  the  sculptured  bust,  the  imaged  form 
Of  oonqVing  Alexander,  wrath  o'ercame 
And  made  him  for  the  while  than  Philip  less? 
Wrath  to  such,  fury  valiant,  Tydeus  drove 
That  dying  he  devour'd  his  slaughter'd  foe; 
Wrath  made  not  Sylla  merely  blear  of  eye. 
But  blind  to  all,  and  kill'd  him  in  the  end. 
Well  Valentinian  knew  that  to  such  pain 
Wrath  leads,  and  Ajax,  he  whose  death  it  wrought. 
Strong  against  many,  'gainst  himself  at  last. 
Wrath  is  brief  madness,  and,  when  unrestrain'd, 
Long  madness,  which  its  master  often  leads 
To  shame  and  crime,  and  haply  e'en  to  death. 


I 


SONNET  CXCVII. 

Qual  venlit-ra  mifn,  ijuatido  daW  iti 


Sthasoe,  passing  strange  adventure  !  when  from  on 
Of  the  two  brightest  eyes  which  ever  were, 
Beholding  it  with  pain  disturb 'd  and  dim. 
Moved  influence  which  my  own  made  dull  and  weak. 
J  had  retum'd,  to  break  the  weary  fast 
Of  seeing  her,  my  sole  care  in  this  world, 
Kinder  to  me  were  Heaven  and  Love  than  e'en 
1  f  all  their  other  gifts  together  join'd. 
When  from  the  right  eye — rather  the  right  son — 
Of  my  dear  Lady  to  my  right  eye  came 
The  ill  which  less  my  pain  than  pleasure  makes ; 
As  if  it  intellect  possess 'd  and  wings 
It  pass'd,  as  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky  : 
^iatll^e  and  pity  then  pursued  theii'  course.  Anoiu  J 


Hm 


PBTBABCB. 

SONNET  CXCVin. 

'a  eke  gii  fosd  «»  porto. 


I 


Thod  little  chatnber'd  haven  to  tlie  woes 
Whose  daily  tempest  overwhelms  my  soul ! 
From  shame,  I  in  Heaven's  liglit  my  grief  control ; 
Thou  art  its  fountain,  which  each  night  o'er&ows. 
My  couch  !  that  oft  hath  woo'd  me  to  repose, 
'Mid  sorrows  vast — Love's  iv'ried  hand  hath  stole 
Griefs  turgid  stream,  which  o'er  tliee  it  doth  roll, 
That  hand  which  good  on  all  but  me  bestows. 
Not  only  quiet  and  sweet  rest  I  fly. 
But  from  myself  and  thought,  whose  vain  pursuit 
On  pinion 'd  fancy  doth  my  soul  transport ; 
The  multitude  I  did  so  long  defy. 
Now  as  my  hope  and  refuge  I  salute, 
So  much  I  tremble  solitude  to  court.  Wollastos. 

Koou  1  which  to  me  hast  been  a  port  and  shield 


Ittoou  I  which  to  me  hast  been  a  port  and  shield  ^^^m 

From  life's  rude  daily  tempests  for  long  years,  ^^^H 

Now  the  full  fountain  of  my  nightly  tears  ^^^^| 

Which  in  the  day  1  bear  for  shame  conceal'd  :  ^^^^| 

Bedl  which,  in  woes  so  great,  wert  wont  to  yield  ^^^H 

Comfort  and  rest,  an  urn  of  doubts  and  fears  ^^^H 

Love  o'er  thee  now  from  those  fair  hands  uprears,  ^^^| 

Gruel  and  cold  to  me  alone  reveal 'd.  ^^^| 

But  e'en  than  solitude  and  rest,  I  flee  ^^^^ 

More  from  myself  and  melancholy  thought.  ^^^^| 

In  whose  vain  quest  my  soul  has  heavenward  flown.  ^^^^^ 

^The  crov^d  long  hateful,  hostile  e'en  to  me,  ^^^1 
Strange  though  it  sound,  for  refuge  have  I  sought, 
Such  fear  have  I  to  find  myself  alone  !               MA.caitEQoit. 
SONNET  CXCIX. 
Laasal  Amor  tni  Inuporla  od  lo  noii  veglio. 
XB  EloiraEa  HiMaKLP  Fua  yiarnsa  Lioiii   too  oftkb,  jkd  iovirq  bbr 

I       Alas  \  Love  bears  me  where  I  would  not  go,  ^^^H 

And  well  I  see  how  duty  is  trans gre'^s'd,  ^^^H 

And  how  to  her  who,  queen-Hke,  rules  my  breast,  ^^^^| 

More  than  my  wont  injportunate  I  grow.  ^^^^| 


P  TO  LACKA  IS   UFE, 

Never  from  rocks  wise  sailor  guarded  so 

His  ship  of  richest  merchandise  possesa'd, 

As  evermore  1  shield  my  bark  distreas'd 

From  shocks  of  her  hard  pride  that  would  o'erthrow. 

Torrents  of  tears,  fierce  winds  of  infinite  sighs 

— For,  in  my  sea,  nights  horrible  and  dark 

And  pitiless  winter  reign — have  driven  my  bark, 

Sail-less  and  helm-less  where  it  shatter'd  lies. 

Or,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  main, 

Trouble  to  others  bears,  distress  to  me  and  pain. 


r 


SONNET  CC. 

Amor,  iofalla  e  reggia  il  miofaUire 


O  Love,  I  err,  and  I  mine  error  own. 
As  one  who  bums,  whose  fire  within  him  lies 
And  aggravates  his  grief,  while  reason  dies, 
With  its  own  martyrdom  almost  o'erthrown. 
J  strove  mine  ardent  longing  to  restrain. 
Her  fair  calm  face  that  I  might  ne'er  disturb  ; 
I  can  no  more ;  falls  from  my  hand  the  curb, 
And  my  despairing  soul  is  bold  again ; 
Wherefore  if  higher  than  her  wont  she  aim, 
The  act  is  thine,  who  firest  and  spur'st  her  bo. 
No  way  too  rough  or  steep  for  her  to  go  i 
But  the  rare  heavenly  gifte  are  most  to  blame 
Shrined  in  herself:  let  her  at  least  feel  this, 
Lest  of  my  faults  her  pardon  I  should  miss.     I^Iacqbeoo^ 


SESTINA  VIL 

Non  ha  (anil  animali  il  mar  fra 


Not  Ocean  holds  such  swarms  amid  bis  waves, 
Not  overhead,  where  circles  the  pale  moon, 
Were  stars  ao  numerous  ever  seen  by  night. 
Nor  dwell  so  many  birds  among  the  woods, 


Nor  plants  go  many  clothe  the  field  ov  hill, 

As  holds  TDy  tost  heart  busy  thoughts  each  eve. 

Each  day  I  hope  that  this  my  latest  eve 

Shall  part  from  my  quick  clay  the  sad  salt  waves. 

And  leave  me  in  last  sleep  on  some  cold  hill ; 

Sp  aiany  torments  man  beneath  the  moon 

Ne'er  bore  as  I  have  borne  ;  this  know  the  woods 

Through  which  I  wander  lonely  day  and  night. 

For  never  have  I  ha3  a  tranquil  night, 

But  ceaseless  sighs  instead  li'om  mom  till  eve. 

Since  love  first  made  me  tenant  of  the  woods: 

The  sea,  ere  I  can  rest,  shall  lose  his  waves. 

The  sun  his  light  shall  borrow  from  tlte  moon. 

And  April  flowers  be  blasted  o'er  each  hiil. 

Thus,  to  myself  a  prey,  from  hill  to  hill, 

Pensive  by  day  I  roam,  and  weep  at  night, 

No  one  state  mine,  but  changeful  as  the  moon  j 

And  when  I  see  approaching  the  hrown  eve. 

Sighs  from  my  bosom,  from  my  eyes  fall  waves. 

The  herbs  to  moisten  and  to  move  the  woods. 

Hostile  the  cities,  friendly  are  the  woods 

To  thoughts  like  mine,  which,  on  this  lofty  hill, 

Jlingle  their  murmur  with  the  moaning  waves. 

Through  the  sweet  silence  of  the  spangled  night. 

So  that  the  livelong  day  I  wait  the  eve, 

When  the  sun  sets  and  rises  the  fair  moon. 

Would,  hke  Endymion,  'neath  the  enamour'd  moon,  I 

That  slumbering  I  were  laid  in  leafy  woods. 

And  that  ere  vesper  she  who  makes  my  eve. 

With  Love  and  Luna  on  that  favour'd  hill. 

Alone,  would  come,  and  stay  but  one  sweet  night, 

While  stood  the  sun  nor  sought  his  western  waves. 

Upon  the  hard  waves,  'neath  the  beaming  moon, 

Song,  that  art  bom  of  night  amid  the  woods, 

Thou  shttlt  a  rich  hil!  see  to-morrow  eve  I  Macobkoc* 


Count  the  ocean's  finny  droves ; 
Count  the  twinkling  host  of  slars, 
Bound  the  night's  pale  orb  that  moves; 
Count  the  gi-oves'  wing'd  choristers; 


J 


TO   LAURA  IN  LIFE.  200 

Count  each  verdant  blade  that  grows ; 
Counted  then  will  be  my  woes. 

"When  shall  these  eyes  cease  to  weep ; 
When  shall  this  world- wearied  frame, 
Cover'd  by  the  cold  sod,  sleep  ? — 
Sure,  beneath  yon  planet's  beam. 
None  Hke  me  have  made  such  moan ; 
This  to  every  bower  is  known. 

• 

Sad  my  nights ; .  from  mom  till  eve, 

Tenanting  the  woods,  I  sigh  : 

But,  ere  I  shall  cease  to  grieve, 

Ocean's  vast  bed  shall  be  dry, 

Suns  their  light  from  moons  shall  gain. 

And  spring  wither  on  each  plain. 

Pensive,  weeping,  night  and  day. 
From  this  shore  to  that  I  fly, 
Changeful  as  the  lunar  ray ; 
And,  when  evening  veils  the  sky, 
Then  my  tears  might  swell  the  floods, 
Then  my  sighs  might  bow  the  woods  1 

Towns  I  hate,  the  shades  I  love ; 
For  relief  to  yon  green  height. 
Where  the  rill  resounds,  I  rove 
At  the  grateful  calm  of  night ; 
There  I  wait  the  day's  decline. 
For  the  welcome  moon  to  shine. 

Oh,  that  in  some  lone  retreat. 

Like  Endymion  I  were  lain ; 

And  that  she,  who  rules  my  fate, 

There  one  night  to  stay  would  deign ; 

Never  from  his  billowy  bed 

More  might  Phoebus  lift  his  head ! 

Song,  that  on  the  wood-hung  stream 

In  the  silent  hour  wert  born, 

Witnessed  but  by  Cynthia's  beam. 

Soon  as  breaks  to-morrow's  mom. 

Thou  slialt  seek  a  glorious  plain, 

There  with  Laura  to  remain !  Nott. 


PETBARCH. 

SESTINA  VIII. 
LdmrC  aurora,  die  si  dolet  T  ai 
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Wheb  music  warbles  from  each  thorn, 
And  Zephyr's  dewy  wings 
Sweep  the  young  flowers ;  what  time  the  mom 
Her  crimson  radiance  flings : 
Then,  as  the  smiling  year  renews, 
I  feel  renew'd  Love's  tender  pain ; 
Benew'd  is  Laura's  cold  disdain  ; 
And  I  for  comfort  court  the  weeping  mnae. 
Oh !  could  my  sighs  in  accents  flow 
So  musically  lorn, 

That  thou  might'st  catch  my  am'rous  woe. 
And  cease,  proud  Maid  !  thy  scorn : 
Yet,  ere  wilhin  thy  icy  breast 
The  smallest  apark  of  passion's  found. 
Winter's  cold  temples  shall  be  bound 
With  all  the  blooms  that  paint  spring's  glowing  v 
The  drops  that  bathe  the  grief-dew'd  eye. 
The  love-impassion'd  strain 
To  move  thy  flinty  bosom  try 
Full  oft;— but,  ah  !  in  vain 
Would  tears,  and  melting  song  avail ; 
As  vainly  might  the  sillfen  breeze. 
That  bends  &e  flowers,  that  fans  the  trees. 
Some  rugged  rock's  tremendous  brow  assaU. 

Both  gods  and  men  alike  are  sway'd 

By  Love,  as  poets  tell  \— 

And  I,  when  flowers  in  every  shade 

Their  bursting  gema  reveal. 

First  felt  his  all-subduing  power ; 

While  Laura  knows  not  yet  the  smart; 

Nor  heeds  the  tortures  of  my  heart, 

My  prayers,  my  plaints,  and  sorrow's  poarly  showH 

Thy  wrongs,  my  soul !  with  patience  bear. 

While  life  shall  warm  this  clay  ; 

ftnd  soothing  sounds  to  Laura's  eai' 

My  numbers  shall  convey ; 


■  TO   LitlHi  IN  UFE. 

Numbers  with  forceful  niagic  charm 

AU  nature  o'er  the  frost-bound  earth. 

Wake  summer's  fragrant  buds  to  birth, 

And  the  fierce  serpent  of  its  rage  disarm. 

The  blossom 'd  shrubs  in  smiles  are  drest, 

Now  laughs  his  purple  plain ; 

And  shall  the  nj-mph  a  foe  profest 

To  tenderness  remain  ? 

But  oh  !  what  solace  shall  1  find, 

]f  fortune  dooms  me  yet  to  bear 

The  frowns  of  my  relentlesa  Fair, 

Save  with  soft  moan  to  vex  the  pitying  wind? 

In  baffling  nets  the  light-wing'd  gale 

I'd  fetter  as  it  blows, 

The  vernal  rose  that  scents  the  vale 

I'd  ctill  on  wintery  snows; 

Still  I'd  ne'er  hope  that  mind  to  move 

Which  dares  defy  the  wiles  of  verse,  and  Love. 

Anou.  1777, 

SONNET  CCI. 
Real  naiara,  angelico  intdletio, 

AT   A   BAKQUET. 

A  ECSOLY  nature,  an  angelic  mind, 

A  spotless  soul,  prompt  aspect  and  keen  eye, 

Quick  penetration,  contemplation  high 

And  truly  worthy  of  the  breast  which  shrined : 

In  bright  assembly  lovely  ladies  join'd 

To  grace  that  festival  with  gratulant  joy. 

Amid  so  many  and  fair  faces  nigh 

Soon  hia  good  judgment  did  the  fairest  find. 

Of  riper  age  and  higher  rank  the  rest 

Gently  he  beckon'd  with  his  hand  aside. 

And  lovingly  drew  near  the  perfect  one: 

So  courteously  her  eyea  and  brow  he  press'd. 

All  at  his  choice  in  fond  approval  vied — 

Envy  through  ray  sole  veins  at  that  sweet  freedom  run. 

Macgbegob 
A  sovEREmN  nature, — an  exalted  mind, — 
A  soul  proud — sleepless— with  alyns'a  t^e,— 
p  3 


*  alia 


T 

^H     An  instant  foresight, — thought  as  towering  high 
^1     E'en  as  the  heart  in  which  tlii'y  are  enshrined  : 
H^     A  bright  assembly  on  that  day  combined 
Each  other  in  his  honour  to  outvie, 
When  'mid  the  fair  his  judgment  did  descry 
That  sweet  perfection  all  to  her  resign'd. 
Unmindful  of  her  rival  sisterhood. 
He  motion'd  silently  his  preference, 
And  fondly  welcomed  her,  that  humblest  one : 
So  pure  a  kiss  he  gave,  that  all  who  stood. 
Though  fair,  rejoiced  in  beauty's  recompense  : 
By  that  strange  act  my  heart  was  quite  undone ! 
V 

SONNET  ecu. 
/'  Jio  pregatn  A  mar,  e  iiei  riprega. 


Oft  have  I  pray'd  to  Love,  and  still  I  pray. 
My  cJiarming  agony,  my  bitter  joy ! 
That  he  would  crave  your  gi-ace,  if  consciously 
From  the  right  path  my  guilty  footsteps  stray. 
That  Beason,  which  o'er  happier  minds  holds  sway, 
Is  quell'd  of  Appetite,  I  not  deny ; 
And  hence,  through  tracks  my  better  thoughts  would  jjj 
The  victor  hurries  me  jierforce  away. 
You,  in  whose  bosom  Genius,  Virtue  reign 
With  mingled  blaze  lit  by  auspicious  skies — 
Ne'er  shower'd  kind  star  its  beams  ou  aught  so  ra 
You,  you  should  say  with  pity,  not  disdain ; 
"  How  could  he  'scape,  lost  wretch  I  these  lightning  eyea^i 
So  passionate  he,  and  I  so  direly  fair?"  Wbanqhah. 


SONNET  com. 

L'  alto  ligaor,  diiiaaizi  a  cai  n 


I 


The  sovereign  Lord,  'gainst  whom  of 
Concealment,  or  resistance  is,  or  flight, 
My  mind  had  kindled  to  a  new  delipht 
By  his  own  amovous  and  ardent  ail: 


TO  i,arRA  w  LIFE, 

Though,  his  first  blow,  transfixing  my  beat  mail 

Were  mortal  sure,  to  push  his  triumph  quite 

He  took  a  shaft  of  sorrow  in  Inis  right, 

So  my  soft  heart  on  both  sides  to  assail. 

A  burning  wound  the  one  shed  fire  and  flame. 

The  other  teara,  which  ever  grief  distils, 

Through  eyes  for  your  weak  health  that  are  as  rilU 

But  no  relief  from  either  fountain  came 

My  bosom's  conflagration  to  abate, 

Nay,  passion  grew  by  very  pity  great.  Macq! 


SONNET  CCrV. 
llira  iod  caiU,  o  atanco  mia  coi 


P.  Look  on  that  bill,  my  fond  but  harass'd  heaitl 
Yestreen  we  left  hen-  cliere,  who  'gan  to  take 
Some  care  of  us  and  friendlier  louks  to  dart; 
Now  from  our  eyes  siie  draws  a  veiy  lake; 
Return  alone — I  love  to  be  apart — 
Try,  if  perchance  the  day  will  ever  break 
To  mitigate  our  still  increasing  smart, 
Parmer  and  prophet  of  my  lifelong  ache. 

H.  0  wretch!  in  whom  vain  thoughts  and  idle  swell. 
Thou,  who  thyself  hast  tutor'd  to  forget, 
Speak'st  to  thy  heart  as  if  'twere  with  thee  yet? 
When  to  thy  greatest  bliss  thou  saidst  farewell, 
Tbou  didst  depart  alone  :  it  stay'd  with  her. 
Nor  cares  from  those  bright  eyes,  its  home,  to  stir. 


SONNET  CCV. 


Macgbeqob 


0  BITS,  with  green  o'erspread,  with  groves  o'erhungi 
Where  musing  now,  now  trilling  her  sweet  lay. 
Most  like  what  hards  of  heavenly  spirits  say. 
Sits  she  by  fame  through  every  region  sung : 
My  heart,  which  wisely  unto  her  luis  clung — 
Slore  wise,  if  tliere,  in  absence  blest,  it  stay  i 


PETRABOH. 

Notes  now  Hie  turf  o'er  which  her  soft  steps  Btray, 
Now  where  her  angel-eyea'  mild  beam  is  flung ; 
Then  throbs  and  murmurs,  as  they  onward  rove, 
"  Ah !  were  he  here,  that  man  of  wretched  lot, 
Doom'd  but  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  love ! " 
She,  conscious,  smiles :  our  feehngs  tally  not : 

Heartless  am  I,  mere  stone  ;  heaven  is  thy  grove—         

O  dear  delightful  shade,  O  consecrated  spot!     Wbakshak     I 

Fresh,  shaded  hill  1  with  flowers  and  verdure  crown 'd. 
Where,  in  fond  musings,  or  with  music  sweet. 
To  earth  a  heaven-sent  spirit  takes  her  seati 
She  who  from  all  the  world  has  honom-  found. 
Forsaking  me,  to  her  my  fond  heart  bound 
— Divorce  for  aye  were  welcome  as  discreet — 
Notes  where  the  turf  is  mark'd  by  ber  fair  feet. 
Or  from  these  eyes  for  her  in  sorrow  drown 'd. 
Then  inly  whispers  as  her  steps  advance, 
"  Would  for  awhile  that  wretch  were  here  alone 
Who  pines  already  o'er  his  hitter  lot." 
She  conscious  smiies.     Not  eqiaal  is  the  chance 
An  Eden  thou,  while  I  a  hearUess  stone. 
O  holy,  happy,  and  beloved  spot !  Macqi 


I 
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SONSET  CCVI. 
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Evil  oppresses  me  and  worse  dismay, 
To  which  a  plain  and  ample  way  I  find ; 
Driven  like  thee  by  frantic  passion,  blind, 
Urged  by  harsh  thoughts  I  bend  like  thee  my  my. 
Nor  know  I  if  for  war  or  peace  to  pray : 
To  war  is  ruin,  shame  to  peace,  assign'd. 
But  wherefore  languish  thus? — Eather,  reslgn'd, 
Whate'er  the  Will  Supreme  ordains,  obey. 
However  ill  that  honour  me  beseem 
By  thee  conferr'd,  whom  that  affection  cheats 
Which  many  a  perfect  eye  to  error  sways, 
To  raise  thy  spirit  to  that  realm  supreme 
My  counsel  is,  and  win  those  blissful  seats : 
For  short  the  time,  and  few  the  allotted  days.  0^ 


TO    LADBA    IN    LIFE.  ^t  S J 

The  bad  oppresses  me,  tlie  worse  dismays. 
To  which  so  broad  and  plain  a  path  I  see ; 
My  spirit,  to  like  frenzy  led  with  thee, 
Tried  by  the  same  hard  thoughts,  in  dotage  strays. 
Nor  knows  if  peace  or  war  of  God  it  prays, 
Though  great  the  loss  and  deep  the  shame  to  me. 
But  why  pine  longer?     Best  our  lot  wiU  be. 
What  Heaven's  high  will  ordains  when  man  obeys. 
Though  I  of  that  great  honour  worthless  prove 
Offer'd  by  thee— herein  Love  leads  to  err 
Who  often  makes  the  sound  eye  to  see  wrong — 
My  counsel  this,  instant  on  Heaven  above 
Thy  soul  to  elevate,  thy  heart  to  spur, 
For  though  the  time  be  short,  the  way  is  long. 

Macobgoob.  I 


SONNET  CCVn. 

Dae  roie fjtsche,  e  mile  iiiparadiao. 

Two  brilliant  roses,  fresh  from  Paradise, 
Which  there,  on  May-day  morn,  in  beauty  sprung 
Fair  gift,  and  hy  a  lover  old  and  wise 
Equally  offer'd  to  two  lovers  young  ; 
At  speech  so  tender  and  snch  winning  guise, 
As  transports  from  a  savage  might  have  wrung, 
A  bring  lustre  lit  their  mutual  eyes. 
And  instant  on  their  cheeks  a  soft  blush  hung. 
The  sun  ne'er  look'd  upon  a  lovelier  pair. 
With  a  sweet  smile  and  gentle  sigh  he  said. 
Pressing  the  hands  of  both  and  tum'd  away. 
Of  words  and  roses  each  alike  had  share. 
E'en  now  my  worn  heart  thrill  with  joy  and  dread, 
0  happy  eloquence  !  0  blessed  day  !  iiUAOUiiEOOR 

SONNET  CCVIII. 

L'  aara,  che  'i  verde  Lauro  e  f  aareo  eritu. 

F     Tke  balmy  gale,  that,  with  its  tender  sigh, 
Moves  the  green  laurel  and  the  golden  hair. 


PETHAECH. 

Makes  with  its  graceful  visitinga  and  rare 

The  gazer's  spirit  from  his  body  fly. 

A  sweet  and  snow-while  rose  in  hard  Ihnma  setl 

Where  in  the  world  her  fellow  aliall  we  find? 

The  glory  of  our  i^e  !  Creator  kind  ! 

Grant  that  ere  hers  my  death  shall  first  be  met 

So  the  great  public  loss  1  may  not  see, 

The  world  withoul;  its  sun,  in  darkness  left, 

And  from  my  desolate  eyes  their  sola  light  reft. 

My  mind  with  which  no  other  thoughts  agree. 

Mine  ears  which  by  no  other  sound  are  stirr'd 

Except  her  ever  pure  and  gende  word.  Macghzgoii. 

SONNET  CCIX. 

ParrH  forie  ad  oiciin,  eke  'n  lodar  qadJa. 


Haply  my  style  to  some  may  seem  too  free 
In  praise  of  her  who  holds  my  being's  chain, 
Queen  of  her  aex  describin";  her  to  reign, 
Wise,  winning,  good,  fair,  noble,  chaste  to  be : 
To  me  it  seems  not  so  ;  I  fear  that  she 
My  lays  as  low  and  trifling  may  disdain. 
Worthy  a  higher  and  a  better  strain ; 
— Who  thinks  not  with  me  let  him  come  and  see. 
Then  will  he  say,  She  whom  his  wishes  seek 
Is  one  indeed  whose  grace  and  worth  might  tire 
The  muses  of  all  lands  and  either  lyre. 
But  mortal  tongue  for  state  divine  is  weak. 
And  may  not  soar ;  by  flattery  and  force, 
As  Fate  not  choice  ordains.  Love  rules  its  course. 


SONNET  CCX. 

Chi  PKoi  lefUr  guanluuque  puA  Natar 


Who  wishes  to  behold  tlie  utmost  might 
Of  Heaven  and  Nature,  on  her  let  him  gaze. 
Sole  Sim,  not  only  in  my  partial  lays. 
But  to  the  dark  world,  blind  to  virtue's  lightl 


r 


TO    LAUBA    IS    LIFE.  "ITJ 

And  let  him  haste  to  view ;  for  death  in  spite 

The  guilty  leaves,  and  on  the  virtuous  preys ; 

For  this  loved  angel  heaven  impatient  sIbj'b  : 

And  mortal  charms  are  transient  as  they're  brig)it ! 

Here  shall  he  see,  if  timely  he  arrive, 

Virtue  and  beaufy,  royalty  of  mind, 

In  one  bless'd  union  join'd.     Then  shall  he  say 

That  vainly  my  weak  rhymes  to  praise  her  strive, 

Wliose  dazzling  beams  have  struck  my  genius  blind  - 

He  must  for  ever  weep  if  be  delay  !  CharlhuohTi  I 

Stranger,  whose  curious  glance  delights  to  trace 
What  Heaven  and  Nature  join'd  to  frame  most  rare  ; 
Here  view  mine  eyea'  bright  sun— a  sight  so  fair, 
That  purblind  worlds,  like  me,  enamour'd  gaze. 
But  speed  thy  step ;  for  Death  with  rapid  pace 
Pursues  the  best,  nor  makes  the  had  his  care  : 
Call'd  to  the  skies  through  yon  blue  fields  of  air, 
On  buoyant  plume  the  mortal  grace  obeys. 
Then  baste,  and  mark  in  one  rich  form  combined 
(And,  for  that  dazzling  lustre  dimm'd  mine  eye, 
Chide  the  weak  efforts  of  my  trembling  lay) 
Each  charm  of  person,  and  each  power  of  mind — 
But.  slowly  if  thy  lingering  foot  comply, 
Grief  and  repentant  shame  shall  mourn  the  brief  delay. 


SONNET  CCXI. 
Qaalpaara  ho,  qiuinda  mi  ioma  i 


0  Laura  !  when  my  tortured  mind 
The  sad  remembrance  bears 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  day, 

When,  victim  to  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears, 
I  left  my  soul  behind. 

That  soul  that  could  not  from  its  partner  sti'ay  ; 
In  nightly  visions  to  my  longing  eyes 
Thy  form  oft  soems  to  rise. 
As  ever  tliou  wert  seen. 
Fair  like  the  rose,  "midst  paling  flowers  the  opcft-a. 
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But  loosely  in  the  wind, 

Unbraided  wave  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair, 

That  late  with  studious  care, 

I  saw  with  pearls  and  flowery  garlands  twined: 

On  thy  wan  lip,  no  cheerful  smile  appears  ; 

Thy  beauteous  face  a  tender  sadness  wears  ; 

Placid  in  pain  thou  seem'st,  serene  in  grief. 

As  conscious  of  thy  fate,  and  hopeless  of  relief! 

Cease,  cease,  presaging  heart !  0  angels,  deign 

To  hear  my  fervent  prayer,  that  all  my  fears  be  va 

WOODHODBI 

What  dread  I  feel  when  T  revolve  the  day 
I  left  my  mistress,  sad,  without  repose, 
My  heart  too  with  her :  and  my  fond  thought  knows 
Nought  on  which  gladlier,  oft'ner  it  can  stay. 
Again  my  fancy  doth  her  form  portray 
Meek  among  beauty's  train,  like  tn  some  rose 
Midst  meaner  flowers  ;  nor  joy  nor  grief  she  shows: 
Not  with  misfortune  prest  but  with  dismay. 
Then  were  thrown  by  her  custom 'd  cheerfulness, 
Her  pearls,  her  chaplets,  and  her  gay  attire. 
Her  song,  her  laughter,  and  her  mild  address; 
Thus  doubtingly  I  quitted  her  I  love  : 
Now  dark  ideas,  dreams,  and  bodings  dire 
Baise  terrors,  which  Heaven  grant  may  groundless  pro 


SONNET  CGXII. 

Solta  lonlaaa  in  jonno  conaolarmf. 


To  soothe  me  distant  far,  in  days  gone  by. 
With  dreams  of  one  whose  glance  all  heaven  combined,,  j 
Was  mine ;  now  fears  and  sorrow  haunt  my  mind, 
Nor  can  I  from  that  grief  those  terrors  fly ; 
For  oft  in  sleep  I  mark  within  her  eye 
Deep  pity  with  o'erwhelniing  sadness  join'd; 
And  oft  I  seem  to  hear  on  every  wind 
Accents,  which  from  my  breast  chase  peace  and  joy. 
"  That  last  dark  eve."  she  cries,  "remember'st  thou,   . 
When  to  those  doting  eyes  I  bade  farewell. 


TO    LAORA    IN    LTFE.  Ql9'| 

Forced  by  the  time's  relentless  tyranny? 
I  bad  not  then  the  power,  nor  lieait  to  tell, 
What  tliou  sholt  find,  alas !  too  surely  true — 
Hope  not  again  on  earth  tliy  Laui'a's  face  to  see." 

Wbanghah.  I 


SONNET  CCXin. 


O  misebt!  horror!  can  it,  Hien,  be  true. 
That  the  sweet  light  before  its  time  is  spent, 
'Mid  all  its  pains  which  could  my  life  content, 
And  ever  with  fresh  hopes  of  good  renew  ? 
If  BO,  why  sounds  not  other  channels  through, 
Nor  only  from  herself,  the  gi-eat  event? 
No  !  God  and  Nature  could  not  thus  consent. 
And  my  dark  fears  are  groundless  and  undue. 
Still  it  delights  my  heart  to  hope  once  more 
The  vrelcome  sight  of  that  enchanting  face. 
The  glory  of  our  age,  and  life  to  me. 
But  if,  to  ber  eternal  home  to  soar, 
That  heavenly  spirit  have  left  her  earthly  place. 
Oh  1  then  not  distant  may  my  last  day  be  j       ^Iacquegor.  | 


SONNET  CCXIV. 
/n  (iuJito  di  mio  tialo,  or  p!it«jo,  or  canto. 


Ukcebtaik  of  my  state,  I  weep  and  sing, 
r  hope  and  tremble,  and  with  rhymes  and  sigha 
I  ease  my  load,  while  Love  his  utmost  tries 
How  worse  ray  sore  affiicted  heart  to  sting. 
Will  her  sweet  seraph  face  again  e'er  bring 
Their  former  light  to  these  despaiiing  eyes, 
(What  to  expect,  alas !  or  how  advise) 
Or  must  eternal  grief  my  bosom  wring  ? 
^g  '  heaven,  which  justly  it  deserves  to  win. 


I  na 


^^M  It  cares  not  whnt  on  earth  may  be  their  fate, 

^H  "Wiiose  sun  it  was.  where  centred  their  sole  gaze. 

^^K  Such  terror,  so  perpetual  warfare  in, 

^^B  Changed  frum  my  former  self.  I  live  of  late 

^H  As  one  who  midway  doubts,  and  fears  and  strays. 

^^M  MAcaREGou. 

B  Sh 


Odola 


FETBAECH. 


SONNET  CCXV. 

parolelit  act 
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O  AKGEL  looks  !  O  accents  of  the  skiea ! 
Shall  I  or  see  or  hear  you  once  again? 
O  golden  tresses,  which  my  heart  enchain. 
And  lead  it  forth.  Love's  willing  sacrifice  1 
O  face  of  beauty  given  in  anger's  guise. 
Which  still  I  not  enjoy,  and  still  complain! 
0  dear  delusion !  0  bewitching  pain ! 
IVansports,  at  once  my  punishment  and  prize  ! 
If  haply  those  soft  eyes  some  kindly  beam 
(Eyes,  where  my  soul  and  all  my  thoughts  reside) 
Vouchsafe,  in  tender  pity  to  bestow ; 
Sudden,  of  all  my  joys  the  murtheress  tried. 
Fortune  with  steed  or  ship  dispels  the  gleam  ; 
Fortune,  with  stern  behest  still  prompt  to  work  my  woo," 

W&AKSHAIL 

O  OENTr.E  looks  !  0  words  of  heavenly  sound  ! 
Shall  I  behold  you,  hear  you  once  again  ? 
O  waving  locks,  that  Love  has  made  the  chain, 
In  which  this  wretched  ruin'd  heart  is  bound  ! 
0  face  divine  !  whose  magic  spells  surround 
My  soul,  distemper'd  with  unceasing  pain  ; 
0  dear  deceit  I  0  loving  errors  vain  ! 
To  hug  the  dart  and  doat  upon  the  wound ! 
Did  tliQse  soft  eyes,  in  whose  angelic  light 
My  life,  my  thoughts,  a  constant  mansion  find, 
Ever  impart  a  pure  unmixed  delight? 
Or  if  they  have  one  moment,  then  unkind 
Fortune  steps  in,  and  sends  me  iroin  llieir  sight,  ' 
Ajid  gives  my  opening  pleasures  to  the  n-md.     H 


r 


TO   LADKA  IN  LIFE. 

SONNET  CCXVI. 

ptir  aemllo,  e  nim  odo  norella. 


SnLL  do  I  wait  to  hear,  in  vain  stiil  wMt, 
Of  that  sweet  enemy  1  love  so  well ; 
What  now  to  think  or  say  I  cannot  tell, 
'Twist  hope  aad  fear  my  feelings  fluctuata ; 
The  beautiful  are  still  the  marks  of  fate  ; 
And  sure  her  worth  and  beauty  moat  exeel : 
What  if  her  God.  have  call'd  her  hence,  to  dwell 
Where  virtue  finds  a  more  congenial  state  ? 
If  so,  she  will  illuminate  that  sphere 
Even  aa  a  sun  :  but  I — 'tis  done  with  me ! 
I  then  am  nothing,  have  no  business  here  ! 

0  eruel  absence !  why  not  let  me  see 
The  worst?  my  little  tale  is  told,  I  feiir, 
My  scene  is  closed  ere  it  accomplish 'd  be.  Mokehej 

No  tidings  yet — I  listen,  but  in  vain  ; 
Of  her,  my  beautiful  beloved  foe, 
What  or  to  think  or  say  1  nothing  know, 
So  thrills  my  heart,  my  fond  hopes  so  sustain. 
Danger  to  some  has  in  their  beauty  lain ; 
Fairer  and  chaster  she  than  others  show ; 
God  haply  seeks  to  snatch  from  earth  below 
Virtue's  best  friend,  that  heaven  a  star  may  gain. 
Or  rather  buu.     If  what  I  dread  be  nigh, 
My  life,  its  trials  long,  its  brief  repose 
Are  ended  all.     0  cruel  absence  !  why 
Didst  thou  remove  me  from  the  menaced  woes  ? 
My  short  sad  story  is  already  done, 
Aod  midway  in  its  course  my  vain  race  run.      MacoresoB;.] 

SONNET  CCXVII. 

La  sera  dmar,  odiar  F  aurora. 

1  TsANQUiL  and  happy  loves  in  this  agree, 
lug  to  dusu'e  and  morning  hate  : 

eve  redoubled  sorrows  wait — 
■orning  is  still  the  happier  hour  fur  me 


f 
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For  then  my  sun  Bnd  Nature's  oft  I  see 

Opening  at  once  the  orient's  rosy  gate, 

So  matfili'd  in  beauty  and  in  lustre  great. 

Heaven  seems  enamour'd  of  our  earth  to  be  1 . 

As  when  in  yerdant  leaf  the  deai-  boughs  burst 

Whose  roots  have  since  so  centred  in  my  core. 

Another  than  myself  is  cherish 'd  more. 

Thus  the  two  hours  contrast,  day's  last  and  first ; 

Eeason  it  is  who  calms  me  to  desire, 

And  fear  and  bate  who  fiercer  feed  my  fire.       Maogeeoob. 


SONNET  CCXVIII. 
Far  poteis'  I'o  vendetta  di  colei. 

Oh  !  that  from  her  some  vengeance  I  could  wrest 
With  words  and  glances  who  my  peace  destroys. 
And  [hen  abash'd,  for  my  worse  sorrow,  flies, 
Veiling  her  eyes  so  cruel,  yet  so  blest ; 
Thus  mine  afflicted  spirits  and  oppress'd 
By  sure  degrees  she  sorely  drains  and  dries. 
And  in  my  heart,  as  savage  lion,  cries 
Even  at  night,  when  most  I  should  have  rest 
My  soul,  which  sleep  expels  from  his  abode. 
The  body  leaves,  and,  from  its  trammels  free. 
Seeks  her  whose  mien  so  often  menace  show'd. 
I  marvel  much,  if  heard  its  advent  he. 
That  while  to  her  it  spake,  and  o'er  her  wept, 
And  round  her  clung,  asleep  she  alway  kept.     Macqbem 


SONNET  CCXK. 
In  qtal  bet  vino,  eft'  i'  losj/iru  e  by 


On  the  fair  face  for  which  I  long  and  sigh 
Mine  eyes  were  fasten 'd  with  desire  intense, 
When,  to  my  fond  thoughts,  Love,  in  best  reply, 
Her  honour'd  hand  uplifting,  shut  me  thence. 
My  heart  there  catigjit — as  tish  a  fair  hook  bj^ 
Or  as  a  young  bird  on  "  limud  fanoo — 


TO    I.AOBA    IN    LIFE. 

For  good  deeds  follow  from  example  high. 

To  tnith  directed  not  its  busied  sense. 

But  of  its  one  desire  my  vision  rel't, 

As  dreamingly,  soon  oped  itself  a  way, 

Which  closed,  its  bliss  imperfect  had  been  left: 

My  soul  between  those  rival  glories  lay, 

Fill'd  with  a  heavenly  and  new  delight, 

Whose  strange  surpassing  sweets  engross'd  it  quite. 

iilACOREOOR, 


SONNET  CCXX. 
YveefnviUe  ug/ntin  de'  duo  hei  tajni. 


Lite  sparks  were  glistening  from  her  twin  bright  eyes. 
So  sweet  on  me  whose  lightning  flashes  beam'd. 
And  softly  from  a  feehng  heart  and  wise, 
Of  lofty  eloquence  a  rich  flood  stream'd : 
Even  the  memory  serves  to  wake  my  sighs 
When  I  recall  that  day  so  glad  esteem 'd. 
And  in  my  heart  its  sinking  spirit  dies 
As  some  late  grace  her  colder  wont  redeem'd. 
My  soul  in  pain  and  grief  that  most  has  been 
(How  great  the  power  of  constant  habit  ia  !) 
Seems  weakly  'neath  its  double  joy  to  lean : 
For  at  the  sole  taste  of  unusual  bliss. 
Trembling  with  fear,  or  thrill'd  by  idle  hope. 
Oft  on  the  point  I've  been  life's  door  to  ope.     MiCQBEOOB 

b  SONNET  CCXXI. 

H  CercoiD  ko  serapre  lolilo 


Stiix  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude  ; 
The  streams,  the  fields,  the  forests  know  my  mind ; 
That  I  might  'scape  the  sordid  and  the  blind. 
Who  paths  forsake  trod  by  the  wise  and  good : 
Fain  would  I  leave,  were  mine  own  will  pursued, 
Tiioi'oii  hfliinta.  and  these  soft  skies  behind, 
^H  Us  again  to  find  ; 


ftU  PBTBABCH. 

And  sing  and  weep  in  concert  with  itB  flood. 
But  Fortune,  ever  my  sore  enemy, 
Compels  my  steps,  where  I  ivith  sorrow  see 
Cast  my  fair  treasure  in  a  worthless  soil : 
Yet  less  a  foe  she  justly  deigns  to  prove. 
For  once,  to  me,  to  Laura,  and  to  love  ; 
Favouring  my  song,  my  passion,  with  her  smile. 

Still  have  I  sought  a  life  of  solitude — 
This  know  the  rivers,  and  each  wood  and  plain — 
That  I  might  'scape  the  blind  and  sordid  train 
"Who  from  the  path  have  flown  of  peace  and  good : 
Could  I  my  wish  obtain,  how  vainly  would 
This  cloudless  climate  woo  me  to  remain  ; 
Sorga's  embowering  woods  I'd  seek  again. 
And  sing,  weep,  wander,  by  its  friendly  flood. 
But,  ah  I  my  fortune,  hostile  still  to  me. 
Compels  me  where  I  must,  indignant,  find 
Amid  the  mire  my  fairest  treasure  thrown  : 
Yet  to  my  band,  not  all  tmworthy,  she 
Now  proves  herself,  at  least  for  once,  more  kind. 
Since — but  alone  to  Love  and  Laura  be  it  known. 

lllACgEEOOg.__ 

SONNET  CCXXn. 

In  tale  iCeUa  dm  begli  occhi  vidi. 

1US    SE^lUTI   at   LACKA    IS   PESSLESS 

In  one  fair  star  I  saw  two  brilliant  eyes. 
With  sweetness,  modesty,  so  gliateuing  o'er. 
That  soon  those  graceful  nests  of  Love  before 
My  worn  heart  learat  all  others  to  despise: 
Equall'd  not  her  whoever  won  the  prize 
In  ages  gone  on  any  foreign  shore  ; 
Not  she  to  Greece  whose  wondrous  beauty  bore 
Unnumber'd  ills,  to  Troy  deaths  anguish'd  erie 
Not  the  fair  Boman,  who,  with  ruthless  blade 
Piercing  her  chaste  and  outraged  bosom,  fled 
Dishonour  worse  than  death,  like  charms  display'dd 
Such  excellence  should  brightest  glory  shed 
On  Nature,  as  on  me  supreme  delight. 
But,  ah !  too  lately  come,  too  soon  it  takes  its  * 


TO  LACHA  IN  LIFE. 


r  SONNET  CCXXIII. 

Qual  daiina  aHeade  a  glonoaa  famo. 

Feeis  any  fair  tlie  glorious  wish  to  gain 
Of  sense,  of  worth,  of  courtosy,  the  praise? 
On  those  bright  eyes  attentive  let  her  gaze 
Of  her  miseall'd  my  love,  but  aure  my  foe. 
Honour  to  gain,  with  love  of  God  to  glow, 
Virtue  more  bright  how  native  grace  displays. 
May  there  be  learn 'd  ;  and  by  what  surest  ways 
To  heaven,  that  for  her  coming  pants,  to  go.  • 

The  converse  sweet,  beyond  what  poets  write, 
Is  there  ;  the  winning  silence,  and  the  meek 
And  saint-like  manners  man  would  paint  in  vain. 
The  matchless  beauty,  dazzling  to  the  sight. 
Can  ne'er  he  leam'd  ;  for  bootless  'twere  to  seek 
By  art,  what  by  kind  chance  alone  we  g^n. 

Ahon.,  Ox., 


SONNET  CCXXrV. 

7ara  /a  vita,  e  dopo  lei  mi  purt 


Mkthinkb  that  life  in  lovely  woman  first, 
And  after  life  true  honour  should  be  dear; 
Nay,  wanting  honour — of  all  wants  the  worst — 
Friend  !  nought  remains  of  loved  or  lovely  here. 
And  who,  alas !  has  honour's  barrier  burst, 
Unsex'd  and  dead,  though  fair  she  yet  appear, 
Leads  a  vile  life,  in  shame  and  toi-ment  curst, 
A  lingering  death,  where  all  is  dark  and  drear. 
To  me  no  marvel  was  Lucretia's  end. 
Save  that  she  needed,  when  that  last  disgrace 
Alone  sufBced  to  kill,  a  sword  to  die. 
Sophists  in  vain  the  contrarj-  defend  ; 
Their  arguments  are  feeble  all  and  base, 
^nd  truth  alone  triumphant  mounts  on  high  ! 

g  Macgr] 
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SONNET  CCXXV. 

Arbor  vittorioia  e  trionfali. 

TflEE,  victory's  bright  guerdon,  wont  to  crown 
Heroes  and  bards  wili,  thy  triumphal  leaf, 
How  many  days  of  mingled  joy  and  grief 
Have  I  from  thee  through  life's  short  passage  knowaS 
Iiady,  who,  reckless  of  the  world's  renown. 
Eeapest  in  virtue's  field  fair  honour's  sheaf; 
Nor  fear'st  Love's  limed  snares.  ■'  that  subtle  thief," 
"While  calm  discretion  on  his  wiles  looks  down. 
The  pYide  of  birth,  with  all  that  here  we  deem 
Most  precious,  gems  and  gold's  resplendent  grace, 
Abject  alike  in  thy  regard  appear; 
Nay,  even  thine  own  unrirall'd  beauties  beam 
No  charm  to  thee — save  as  their  circling  hlaze 
Clasps  fitly  that  chaste  soul,  which  still  thou  bold'st  m 
dear.  Wranijh. 

Blkst  laurel !  fadeless  and  triumphant  tree ! 
Of  kings  and  poets  thou  tlie  fondest  pride  I 
How  much  of  joy  and  sorrow's  changing  tide 
In  my  short  breath  hath  been  awaked  by  thee ! 
Lady,  the  will's  sweet  sovereign !  thou  canst  see 
No  bliss  but  virtue,  where  thou  dost  preside; 
Love's  chain,  his  snare,  thou  doat  alike  deride; 
From  man's  deceit  thy  wisdom  sets  thee  free. 
Birth's  native  pride,  and  treasure's  precious  store, 
(Whose  bright  posBession  we  so  fondly  h^) 
To  thee  as  burthens  valueless  appear: 
Thy  beauty's  excellence— (none  viewed  before) 
Thy  soul  had  wearied — but  ilioa  lov'st  the  veil, 
That  shrine  of  purity  adometh  here.  Woixabtom. 


CANZONE  XXI. 

JO  pensawlo,  t  nel  peiuier  m'  ms^e. 


Craselesh  I  think,  and  in  each  wasting  thought 
So  strong  a  pity  for  myself  appears, 


I 
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That  often  it  has  brought 
My  harass'd  heart  to  new  yet  natural  tears  ; 
Seeing  each  day  my  end  of  life  draw  nigh, 
Instant  in  prayer,  1  ask  of  God  the  winga 
With  which  the  spirit  springs, 
Freed  from  its  mortal  coil,  to  bliss  on  high ; 
But  nothing,  to  this  hour,  prayer,  tear,  or  sigh. 
Whatever  man  could  do,  my  hopes  sustain : 
And  so  indeed  in  justice  should  it  he ; 
Able  to  stay,  who  went  and  fell,  that  ho 
Should  prostrate,  in  his  own  despite,  remain. 
But,  lo  !  the  tender  arms 
In  which  I  tniat  are  open  to  me  still. 
Though  fears  my  bosom  fill . 
Of  others'  fate,  and  my  own  heart  alarms, 
|ij,  Which  worldly  feehnga  spur,  haply,  to  utmost  ill. 

One  thought  thus  parleys  with  my  troubled  mind — 
"What  still  do  you  desire,  whence  succour  wwt? 
Ah!  wherefore  to  this  great. 
This  guilty  loss  of  time  so  madly  blind  ? 
Taie  up  at  length,  wisely  take  up  your  part : 
Teai'  every  root  of  pleasure  from  your  heai't, 
Which  ne'er  can  make  it  blest, 
Nor  lets  it  freely  play,  nor  calmly  rest. 
If  long  ago  with  tedium  and  disgust 
You  view'd  the  false  and  fugitive  delights 
With  which  its  tools  a  treacherous  world  requites, 
Wliy  longer  tlien  repose  in  it  your  trust. 
Whence  peace  and  firmness  are  in  exile  thrust  ? 
While  life  and  vigour  stay. 
The  bridle  of  your  thoughts  is  in  your  power : 
Grasp,  guide  it  while  you  may  : 
80  clogg'd  with  doubt,  so  dangerous  is  delay, 
(\  The  best  for  wise  reform  is  still  tlie  present  hour. 

"  Well  known  to  you  what  rapture  still  has  been 

Shed  on  your  eyes  by  the  dear  sight  of  her 

Whom,  for  your  peace  it  were 

Better  if  she  the  light  had  never  seen  : 

And  you  remember  well  (as  wel' 
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Her  image,  when,  as  with  one  conquering  bound. 

Your  heart  in  prey  she  caught, 

Where  flame  from  other  hght  no  entrance  found. 

She  fired  it,  and  if  that  fallacious  heat 

liasted  long  years,  expecting  still  one  day, 

Which  for  our  safety  came  not,  to  repay, 

It  lifts  you  now  to  hope  more  bleat  and  sweet, 

Uplookiiig  to  that  heaven  around  your  head 

Immortal,  glorious  spread  ; 

If  but  a  glance,  a  brief  word,  an  old  song, 

Had  here  such  power  to  charm 

Your  eager  passion,  glad  of  its  own  harm. 

How  far  'twill  then  exceed  if  now  the  joy  so  strong.* 

Another  thought  the  while,  severe  and  sweet, 

Laborious,  yet  delectable  in  scope. 

Takes  in  my  heart  its  seat, 

Filling  with  glory,  feeding  it  with  hope  ; 

rill,  hent  alone  on  bright  and  deathless  fame, 

It  feels  not  when  1  freeze,  or  bum  in  flame, 

WTien  I  am  pale  or  ill, 

And  if  1  crush  it  rises  stronger  still. 

This,  from  my  helpless  cradle,  day  by  day. 

Has  strengthen 'd  with  my  strength,  grown  with  my  growth. 

Till  haply  now  one  tomb  must  cover  both : 

When  from  the  fieah  the  soul  has  pass'd  away. 

No  more  this  passion  comrades  it  as  here ; 

For  fame — if,  after  death. 

Learning  speak  aught  of  ate — is  but  a  breath: 

Wherefore,  because  I  fear 


But  the  third  wish  which  fills  and  fires  my  heart 

O'ersbadows  all  the  rest  which  near  it  spring : 

Time,  too,  dispels  a  part. 

While,  but  for  her,  self-reckless  grown.  I  sing. 

And  then  the  rare  hght  of  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Sweetly  before  whose  gentle  heat  1  melt. 

As  a  fiiie  curb  is  felt, 

To  combat  which  avails  not  wit  or  force; 


What  boots  it,  trammeH'd  by  such  adverse  ties, 

If  still  between  tbe  rocks  must  lie  her  course, 

To  trim  my  little  bark  to  new  emprize? 

Ah!  wilt  Thou  never.  Lord,  who  yet  dost  keep 

Me  safe  and  free  from  common  chains,  which  bind. 

In  different  modes,  mankind. 

Deign  also  from  my  brow  this  shame  to  sweep? 

For,  as  one  sunk  in  sleep. 

Methinks  death  ever  present  to  my  sight, 

Yet  when  I  would  resist  1  have  no  arms  to  fight. 

Full  well  I  see  my  state,  in  nought  deceived 

By  truth  ill  known,  but  rather  forced  by  Love, 

Who  leaves' not  him  to  move 

In  honour,  who  too  much  his  grace  believed  : 

For  o'er  my  heart  from  time  to  time  I  feel 

A  subtle  seom,  a  lively  anguish,  steal, 

Whence  every  hidden  thought, 

Where  all  may  see,  upon  my  brow  is  writ. 

For  with  such  faith  on  mortal  things  to  dole. 

As  unto  God  alone  is  just  and  fit, 

Disgraces  worst  the  prize  who  covets  most : 

Should  reason,  amid  things  of  sense,  be  lost. 

This  loudly  calls  her  to  the  proper  track  : 

But,  whoD  she  would  obey 

And  home  return,  ill  habits  keep  her  back. 

And  to  my  view  portray 

Her  who  was  only  bom  my  death  to  be, 

Too  lovely  in  herself,  too  loved,  aias  1  by  me. 

I  neither  know,  to  me  what  term  of  life 

Heaven  destined  when  on  earth  I  came  at  first 

To  suffer  this  sharp  strife. 

'G^nst  my  own  peace  which  I  myself  have  nm-sed. 

Nor  can  I,  for  the  veil  my  body  tiirows. 

Yet  see  the  time  when  my  sad  life  may  close. 

I  feel  my  frame  begin 

yb)  fail,  and  vary  each  desire  within : 

V  thut  I  believe  my  parting  day 
'•  distant  lies, 

■ke  and  wise. 


The  right-hand  way,  I  left,  to  peace  which  led. 

While  through  me  shame  and  grief, 

Eecalling  the  vain  paat  on  this  side  spread. 

On  that  brings  no  relief, 

Passion,  whose  streiigth  I  now  from  habit,  feel, 

So  great  that  it  would  dare  with  death  itself  to  denL^ 

Song  I  I  am  here,  my  heart  the  while  more  cold 

With  fear  than  frozen  snow. 

Feels  in  its  certain  core  death's  coming  blow; 

For  thus,  in  weak  self-communing,  hoa  ruU'd 

Of  my  vain  life  the  better  portion  by: 

Worse  burden  surely  ne'er 

Tried  mortal  man  than  that  which  now  I  bear; 

Though  death  be  seated  nigh, 

For  future  life  still  seeking  councils  new, 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet,  ah !  the  worse  pursiM 


SONNET  CCXXVI. 

Aipm  am  e  lelvaggio,  e  cruda  voglia. 


Hard  heart  and  cold,  a  stem  will  past  belief. 
In  angel  form  of  gentle  sweet  allure  ; 
If  thus  her  practised  rigour  long  endure, 
O'er  me  her  triumph  will  be  (loor  and  brief. 
For  when  or  spriny;,  or  die,  flower,  herb,  and  leaf, 
When  day  is  brightest,  niglit  when  most  obscm^, 
Alway  I  weep.     Great  cause  from  Fortune  sure, 
From  Love  and  Laiua  have  I  for  my  grief. 
I  live  in  hope  alone,  remembering  still 
How  by  loug  fall  of  small  drops  I  have  seen 
Marble  and  solid  stone  tliat  worn  have  been. 
No  heart  there  is  so  hard,  so  cold  no  will, 
By  tnie  tears,  fervent  prayers,  and  faithful  love 
That  will  not  deign  at  length  to  melt  and  mosi^ 


r 

I  My  lord  and  : 
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u,  ognt  pensier  mi  lira. 


My  lord  and  friend  !  thoughts,  wishes,  all  inclined 
My  heart  to  visit  uue  so  dear  to  me. 
But  Fortune — can  she  ever  worse  decree? — 
Held  me  in  hand,  misled,  or  kept  behind. 
Since  then  the  dear  desire  Love  taught  my  mind 
But  leads  me  to  a  death  1  did  not  see, 
And  while  my  twin  lights,  wheresOe'er  I  he, 
Are  still  denied,  by  day  and  night  I've  pined. 
Affection  for  my  lord,  my  lady's  love, 
The  bonds  have  been  wherewith  id  torments  long 
I  have  heen  bound,  which  round  myself  I  wove, 
A  Laurel  green,  a  Column  fair  and  strong. 
This  for  three  lustres,  that  for  three  years  more 
In  my  fond  breast,  nor  wiBh'd  it  free,  I  bore. 

MACGREOOfti  1 


TO   LAURA   IN   DEATH. 


SONNET  I. 

Oiml  il  iel  viio  /  oime  il  loave  ignardat 


WoB  for  the  'wiMhing  look  of  that  fair  face ! 
The  port  where  ease  with  dignity  combined  ! 
Woe  for  Ihoeie  accents,  that  each  sarage  mind 
To  softness  tuned,  to  noblest  thonghtfi  the  base  1 
And  the  sweet  smile,  from  whence  ihe  dart  I  trace. 
Which  now  leaves  death  my  only  hope  behind! 
Esalted  soul,  most  fit  on  thrones  to  've  shined, 
But  that  too  late  she  came  this  earth  to  grace ! 
For  you  I  still  must  burn,  and  breathe  in  you ; 
For  I  was  ever  yours  ;  of  you  bereft. 
Full  hctle  now  I  reck  all  otiier  care. 
With  hope  and  with  desire  you  thrilt'd  me  through, 
When  last  my  only  joy  on  earth  I  left : — 
But  caught  by  winds  each  word  was  lost  in  air. 

Anon.,  Ox.,  17^ 

AlabI  that  touching  glance,  that  beauteous  facel 
Alas !  that  dignity  with  sweetnosa  fraught ! 
Alas !  tliat  speech  which  tamed  the  wildest  thought  I 
That  roused  the  coward,  glory  to  embrace  ! 
Alas  !  that  smile  which  ui  rue  did  encase 
That  fatal  dart,  whenOe  here  I  hope  for  nought — 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  eailier  our  regions  sought, 
The  world  had  then  confess 'd  thy  sovereign  grace  I 
In  thee  I  breathed,  life's  flame  was  nursed  by  thee. 
For  I  was  tbiae ;  Mid  aince  of  thee  bOTCftTed, 


f 
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Each  other  woe  hath  lost  its  venom'd  sting  : 

My  soul's  blest  joy  !  when  last  thy  voice  on  me 

In  music  fell,  my  heart  sweet  hope  conceived ; 

Alas  !  thy  woi-ds  have  sped  on  zephyrs'  wings  !  WoujaTOR 
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What  should  I  do  ?  what,  Love,  dost  thou  advise? 
Full  time  it  is  to  die : 
And  longer  than  I  wish  have  I  delay 'd. 
My  mistress  is  no  more,  and  with  her  gone  my  heart ; 
To  follow  her,  I  must  need 
Break  short  the  course  of  my  afflictive  years  : 
To  view  her  here  below 
I  ne'er  can  hope ;  and  irksome  'tis  to  wait. 
Since  that  mj  eveiy  joy 
By  her  departure  unto  tears  is  tum'd, 
Of  all  its  sweets  my  life  has  been  deprived. 

Thou,  liOve,  dost  feel,  therefore  to  thee  I  plain, 

How  grievous  is  my  ioaa; 

I  know  my  sorrows  grieve  and  weigh  thee  down, 

E'en  as  our  common  cause  ;  for  on  one  rock 

We  both  have  wreck'd  our  bark ; 

And  in  one  instant  was  its  sun  obscured. 

What  genius  can  with  words 

Rightly  describe  my  lamentable  state  ? 

Ah,  blind,  ungrateful  world  I 

Thou  hast  indeed  just  cause  with  me  to  mouiTi ; 

That  beauty  thou  didst  hold  with  her  is  fled  1 

Fall'n  is  thy  glory,  and  thou  seest  it  not ; 

Unworthy  tliou  with  her. 

While  here  she  dwelt,  acquaintance  to  maintain. 

Or  to  be  trodden  by  her  samtly  feet; 

For  that,  which  is  so  fair. 

Should  with  its  presence  decorate  the  skies. 

But  1,  a  wretch  who,  reft  

Of  her,  prize  uor  tnysd^         <  "''al  Uf«,  ^^H 
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Recall  her  with  my  tears  : 

Thia  only  of  my  hope's  vast  sum  ren 

And  this  alone  doth  still  support  me  here. 

Ah,  me  !  her  charming  face  is  earth  become. 

Which  wont  unto  our  thought 

To  picture  heaven  and  happiness  above ! 

Her  viewless  t'omi  inhabits  paradise, 

Divested  of  that  vpil, 

Which  ahadow'd  while  below  her  bloom  of  life, 

Once  more  to  put  it  on, 

And  never  then  to  cast  it  off  again  ; 

When  80  much  more  divine, 

And  glorious  rencler'd,  'twill  by  us  be  vlew'd, 

As  mortal  beauty  to  eternal  yields. 

More  bright  tlian  ever,  and  a  lovelier  fair. 

Before  me  she  appears, 

Where  most  she's  conscious  that  her  sight  will  please 

This  is  one  pillar  that  sustains  my  life ; 

The  other  her  dear  name, 

That  to  my  heart  sounds  so  delightfully. 

But  tracing  in  my  mind, 

That  she  who  form'd  my  choicest  hope  is  dead 

E'en  in  her  blossom 'd  prime ; 

Thou  knoweat,  Love,  full  well  what  I  become  : 

She  I  trust  sees  it  too,  who  dwells  with  truth. 

Ye  sweet  associates,  who  admired  her  charms. 

Her  life  angelical, 

4nd  her  demeanour  heavenly  upon  earth 

For  me  lament,  and  be  by  pity  wrought 

No  wise  for  her,  who,  risen 

To  so  much  peace,  me  has  in  waifare  left ;  i 

Such,  that  should  any  shot 

The  road  to  follow  her,  for  some  length  of  tima. 

What  Love  declares  to  me 

Alone  would  check  my  cutting  through  the  tie  ; 

But  in  this  guise  he  reasons  from  within  : 

'The  mighty  giief  transporting  ihee  resirain  j 

For  passions  uncontroU'd 

Forfeit  that  heaven,  to  which  thy  soul  aspires, 

Where  she  is  living  whom  some  fancy  dead ; 
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While  at  her  fair  remains 

She  smiles  herself,  sighing  for  diee  alone  ; 

And  that  her  fame,  which  lives 

In  many  a  clime  hymn'd  by  thy  tongue,  may  ne'ar 

Become  extinct,  she  prays: 

But  that  her  name  should  harmonize  thy  voice; 

If  e'er  her  eyes  were  lovely  held,  and  dear." 

Fly  the  calm,  green  retreat ; 

And  ne'er  approach  where  song  and  laughter  dwell, 

0  stniin  :  but  wail  be  thine! 

It  suits  thee  ill  vrith  the  glad  throng  to  stay, 

Thou  sorrowing  widow  wrapp'J  in  garb  of  woe.  Nott. 
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Botta  I  V  alia  Colonna  e  'I  verde  Laaro. 


Fall's  that  proud  Column,  fall'n  that  Laurel  tree. 
Whose  shelter  once  rehevud  my  wearied  mind; 
I'm  reft  of  what  I  ne'er  again  shall  find, 
Though  ransafik'd  every  shore  and  evety  sea: 
Double  the  treasure  death  has  torn  from  me, 
In  which  life's  pride  was  with  jta  pleasure  join'd  ; 
Not  eastern  gems,  nor  the  world's  wealth  combined. 
Can  give  it  back,  nor  land,  nor  royalty. 
Bui,  if  BO  fate  decrees,  what  can  I  more. 
Than  with  unceasing  tears  these  eyes  bedew. 
Abase  my  visage,  aud  my  lot  deplore  ? 
Ah,  what  is  life,  so  lovely  to  the  view  ! 
How  quickly  in  one  little  morn  is  lost 
What  years  have  won  wiOi  labour  and  with  cost ! 

Mr  laurell'd  hope  !  and  thou,  Colonna  proud  1 
Your  broken  strength  can  shelter  me  no  more  ! 
Nor  Boreas.  Auster,  Indus,  Afiic'a  shore, 
Can  give  me  that,  whose  loss  my  soul  hath  b' 
My  step  esultiug,  and  my  joy  avow'd, 
Death  now  hath  quench 'd  vrith  ye,  mv  b 
Nor  eaith's  high  rule,  nor  gems,  nor 
Can  e'er  biiug  bauk  what  once  my 
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But  if  this  grief  mj  destiny  hath  will'd. 

What  else  can  1  oppose  but  tearful  eyes, 

A  sorrowing  bosom,  and  a  spirit  qiieU'd? 

O  life  !  whose  vista  seems  so  brightly  fill'd, 

A  Bunny  breath,  and  that  exhaling,  dies 

The  hope,  oft,  many  watchful  years  have  swell'd. 

Wou 
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If  thou  wouldst  have  me,  Love,  thy  slave  again. 
One  other  proof,  miraculous  and  new, 
Must  yet  be  wrought  by  you. 
Ere,  conquer'd,  I  resume  my  ancient  chtdn — 
Lift  my  dear  love  from  earth  which  hides  her  now. 
For  whose  sad  loss  thus  beggar'd  I  remain ; 
Once  more  with  warmth  endow 
That  wise  chaste  heart  where  wont  my  life  to  dwell ; 
And  if.  as  some  divine,  thy  influence  so. 
From  highest  heaven  unto  the  depths  of  hell. 
Prevail  in  sooth — for  what  its  scope  below, 
'Mid  us  of  common  race, 

Methinka  each  gentle  hreast  may  answer  well — 
Bob  Death  of  his  late  triumph,  and  replace 
Thy  conquering  ensign  in  her  lovely  face  ! 

jElelume  on  that  fair  brow  the  living  light, 

Which  was  my  honour'd  guide,  and  ihe  sweet  flame. 

Though  spent,  which  still  the  same 

Kmdles  me  now  as  when  it  bui-n'd  most  bright ; 

For  thirsty  hind  with  such  desire  did  ne'er 

Long  for  green  pastures  or  the  crystal  brook, 

Ab  I  for  the  dear  look. 

Whence  I  have  borne  so  nauch,  anc 

I  read  myself  and  passion — more  must  bear: 

This  makes  me  to  one  theme  my  thoughts  thus  b 

An  aimless  wanderer  where  is  pathway  none, 

With  weak  and  wearied  mind 


pursuing  hopes  which  never  can  be  won. 

Hence  to  thy  summons  answer  I  disdain, 

Thine  is  no  power  beyond  thy  proper  reign. 

Give  me  again  tliat  gentle  voice  to  hear. 

As  in  my  heart  are  heard  its  echoes  still, 

Which  had  in  song  the  skill 

Hate  to  disarm,  rage  soften,  sorrow  cheer, 

To  tranquillize  each  tempest  of  the  mind, 

And  from  dark  lowering  clouds  to  keep  it  clear; 

Which  sweetly  then  refined 

And  raised  my  verse  where  now  it  may  not  soar. 

And,  with  desire  that  hope  may  equal  vie, 

Since  now  my  mind  is  waked  in  strength,  restore 

Their  proper  business  to  my  ear  and  eye, 

Awanting  whicb  life  must 

All  tasteless  be  and  harder  than  to  die. 

Vainly  with  me  to  your  old  power  you  trust, 

While  my  first  love  is  shrouded  still  in  diisL 

Give  her  dear  glance  again  to  bless  my  sight, 

;   Which,  as  the  sun  on  snow,  beam'd  still  for  me  ; 

'    Open  each  window  bright 
Where  pass'd  my  heart  whence  no  return  can  be  ; 
Resume  thy  golden  shafts,  prepare  tliy  bow, 
And  let  me  once  more  drink  with  old  delight 
Of  that  dear  voice  the  sound, 
Whence  what  love  is  I  first  was  taught  to  know. 
And,  for  the  lures,  which  atiU  I  covet  so, 
Were  rifest,  richest  there  my  sou!  that  bound, 
Waken  to  life  her  tongue,  and  on  the  breeze 
Let  her  light  silken  hair. 
Loosen 'd  by  Love's  own  fingers,  float  at  ease  ; 
Do  this,  and  I  thy  willing  yoke  will  bear. 
Else  thy  hope  fadeth  my  free  will  to  snare. 
Oh  I  never  my  gone  heart  those  links  of  gold. 
Artlessly  negligent,  or  cml'd  with  grace, 
Nor  her  enclianting  face, 
Sweetly  severe,  can  captive  cease  to  hold ; 
These,  night  and  day,  the  amorous  wish  in  me 
Kept,  more  than  laurel  or  than  myrtle,  green. 
When,  doffd  or  donn'd,  we  see 
Of  fields  the  grass,  of  woods  their  leafy  aci-een. 
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And  since  that  Death  so  hauglity  stands  and  eteft 

The  bond  now  broken  whence  I  fear'd  to  flee, 

Nor  tliine  the  ai-t,  hnwe'er  the  world  may  turn. 

To  bind  anew  the  chain, 

What  boots  it,  Love,  old  arts  to  try  again  ? 

Their  day  is  pass'd :  thy  power,  since  lost  the  a 

Which  were  my  terror  once,  no  longer  barms. 

Thy  arms  were  then  her  eyes,  unrivall'd,  wheocs  4 

Live  darts  were  t'reeiy  shot  of  viewless  flame; 

No  help  from  reason  came. 

For  against  Heaven  avails  not  man's  defence  ; 

Thought,  Silence,  Feeling,  Gaiety,  Wit,  Sense, 

Modest  demeanour,  affable  discourse. 

In  words  of  sweetest  force 

Whence  every  grosser  nature  gentle  grew. 

That  angel  air,  bumble  to  all  and  kind. 

Whose  praise,  it  needs  not  mine,  from  all  we  fini^ 

Stood  she,  or  sat,  a  graee  which  often  du'ew 

Doubt  on  the  gazer's  mind 

To  which  the  meed  of  highest  praise  was  due- 

O'er  hardest  hearts  thy  victory  waa  sure, 

With  arms  like  tliese,  which  lost  I  am  secure 

The  minds  which  Heaven  abandons  to  thy  teign,  r] 

Haply  are  bound  in  many  times  and  ways, 

But  mine  one  only  chain. 

Its  wisdom  shielding  me  from  more,  obeys  ; 

Yet  freedom  brings  no  joy.  though  that  he  burst. 

Bather  I  nionmtul  ask,  "  Sweet  pilgrim  mice, 

Alas  !  what  doom  divine 

Me  earliest  bound  to  life  yet  frees  thee  first : 

God,  who  has  snatch'd  thee  front  tlie  world  so  Si 

Only  to  kindle  oui-  desires,  the  boon 

Of  virtue,  so  complelfl  and  lofty,  gave 

Now,  Love,  I  may  deride 

Thy  future  wounds,  nor  fear  to  he  thy  slave ; 

In  vain  thy  bow  is  bent,  its  bolts  fall  wide. 

When  closed  her  brilliant  eyes  their  virtue  died. 

"  Death  from  thy  evei^  law  my  heart  has  &eed; 

She  who  my  lady  was  is  pass'd  on  high, 

Leaving  me  free  to  count  dull  hours  diag  by, 

To  solitude  and  sorrow  still  decreed."  Maogbj 
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L'  ardaite  nodo  ok"  iu  fwi,  d!  ora  in  ora. 

That  burning  toil,  in  which  1  once  was  canghf. 
While  twice  ten  years  and  one  I  counted  o'er. 
Death  haa  unloosed  ;  Uke  hurden  I  ne'er  bore : 
That  grief  ne'er  fatal  proves  I  now  am  taught 
But  Iiove,  who  to  entangle  me  still  sought, 
Spread  in  the  treacherous  grass  his  net  once  more, 
So  fed  the  fire  with  fuel  as  before, 
That  my  escape  I  hardly  could  have  wrought. 
And,  but  that  my  first  woes  experience  gave. 
Snared  long  since  and  kindled  I  bad  been, 
And  all  the  more,  as  I'm  become  less  green  : 
My  freedom  death  again  has  come  to  save. 
And  break  my  bond ;  that  flame  now  fades,  and  fails, 
'G^st  which  nor  force  nor  intellect  prevails.  N 
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Life  passes  quick,  nor  will  a  moment  stay, 
And  death  with  hast^  journeys  still  draws  near ; 
And  all  the  present  joins  ray  sotil  to  tear, 
With  every  past  and  every  future  day : 
And  to  look  back  or  forward,  so  does  prey 
On  this  distracted  breast,  that  sure  I  swear. 
Did  I  not  to  myself  some  pity  bear, 
I  were  e'en  now  from  all  these  thoughts  away. 
Much  do  I  muse  on  what  of  pleasures  past 
This  woe-worn  heart  has  known  ;  meanwhile,  t'  oppose 
My  passage,  loud  the  winds  around  me  roar. 
I  see  my  bliss  in  port,  and  torn  my  mast 
And  sails,  my  pilot  faint  with  toil,  and  those 
Fair  lights,  that  wont  to  guide  me,  now  no  more. 

Anok.,  Ox.,  17 

LiFK  ever  flies  with  course  that  nought  may  stay, 
Death  follows  after  with  gigantic  sti'ide ; 
Ills  past  and  present  on  my  spirit  prey. 
And  future  evils  threat  on  eveiy  side : 
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Whether  I  backward  look  or  forward  faro, 

A  thousand  ilia  my  bosom's  peace  molest ; 

And  were  it  not  that  pity  bids  me  spare 

My  nobler  part,  I  from  these  thoughts  would  real. 

If  ever  aught  «f  sweet  my  heart  has  known, 

Bemembrance  wakes  its  charms,  while,  tempest  tost, 

I  mark  tlie  clouds  that  o'er  my  course  still  frown ; 

E'en  in  the  port  I  see  the  storm  afar; 

Weary  my  pilot,  mast  and  cable  lost, 

And  set  for  ever  my  fair  polar  star.  Dackbl 
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What  dost  thou?  think'st  thou?  wherefore  bend  thine 
eye 
Back  on  the  time  that  never  shall  return  ? 
The  r^ng  fire,  where  once  'twas  thine  to  bum, 
Why  with  fresh  fuel,  wretched  soul,  supply? 
Those  thrilling  tones,  those  glances  of  die  sky, 
Which  one  by  one  thy  fond  verse  strove  to  adorn, 
Are  fled  ;  and — well  thou  knowest,  poor  forlorn  ! — 
To  seek  them  here  were  bootless  industry. 
Then  toU  not  bliss  so  fleeting  to  renew ; 
To  chase  a  thought  so  fair,  so  faithless,  cease  : 
Thou  rather  that  unwavering  good  pursue. 
Which  guides  to  heaven  ;  since  nought  below  can  plea 
Fatal  for  us  that  beauty's  torturing  view. 
Living  or  dead  alike  which  desolates  our  peace.  W£ano^ 
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O  TYRANT  thoughts,  vouchsafe  me  some  repose  ! 
Sufficeth  not  that  Love,  and  Death,  and  Fate, 
Make  war  all  round  me  to  my  very  gale, 
But  I  must  in  me  armed  busts  enclose? 
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And  thou,  my  heart,  to  tne  alone  that  showa 
Disloyal  still,  what  cruel  guides  of  late 
In  thee  find  shelter,  now  the  chosen  mat« 
Of  my  most  mischievous  and  bitter  foes  ? 
Love  his  most  secret  embassies  in  thee, 
In  thee  her  worst  results  hard  Fate  explains. 
And  Death  the  memory  of  that  blow,  to  me 
Which  shutters  all  tliat  yet  of  hope  remains  ; 
In  thee  vague  thoughts  themselves  with  error  ai 
And  thee  alone  I  blame  for  all  my  harm.  I 
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HiiiB  eyes !  our  glorious  sun  is  veil'd  in  night, 
Or  set  to  us,  to  rise  'mid  realms  of  love ; 
There  we  may  hail  it  still,  and  haply  prove 
It  mourn 'd  that  we  delay'd  our  heavenward  fiight. 
Mine  ears  !  the  music  of  her  tones  delight 
Those,  who  its  harmony  can  beat  approve ; 
My  feet !  who  in  her  track  so  joy'd  to  move, 
Ye  cannot  penetrate  her  regions  bright ! 
But  wherefore  should  your  wrath  on  me  descend? 
No  spell  of  mine  hath  hush'd  for  ye  the  joy 
Of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  she  was  near: 
Go,  war  with  Death — yet,  rather  let  us  bend 
To  Him  who  can  create — who  can  destroy — 
And  bids  the  ready  smile  succeed  the  tear.        WoLi 

O  MY  sad  eyes  I  our  sun  is  overcast, — 
Nay,  rather  borne  to  heaven,  and  there  it 
Waiting  our  coming,  and  perchance  repining 
At  our  delay ;  there  shall  we  meet  at  last : 
And  there,  mine  ears,  her  angel  words  float  past, 
Those  who  best  understand  their  sweet  divining; 
Howe'er,  my  feet,  unto  the  search  inclining, 
Ye  cannot  reach  her  in  those  regions  vast. 
Why,  then,  do  ye  torment  me  thns,  for,  ohi 
It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  ye  no  more 
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Behold,  and  hear,  and  welcome  her  below; 
Blame  Death,— or  rather  praise  Hir 
Who  binds  and  frees,  restrains  and  letleth  g 
And  to  the  weeping  one  can  joy  restore. 
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Poichi  la  vista  an^ica  gerena. 
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Since  her  calm  angel  face,  long  beauty's  fane. 
My  beggar'd  soul  by  thb  brief  parting  throws 
In  darkest  horrors  and  id  deepest  woes, 
I  seek  by  uttermg  to  allay  my  pain. 
Certes,  just  sorrow  leads  me  to  complain : 
This  she,  who  is  its  cause,  and  Love  too  shows; 
No  other  remedy  my  poor  heart  knows 
Against  the  troubles  tha.t  in  life  obtain. 
Death!  thou  hast  snatch 'd  her  hence  with  hand  unkiii 
And  thou,  glad  Earth  !  that  fair  and  kindly  face 
Now  hidest  from  me  in  thy  close  embrace; 
Why  leave  me  here,  disconsolate  and  blind, 
Since  she  who  of  mine  eyes  the  light  has  been, 
Sweet,  loving,  blight,  no  more  with  me  is  seen? 

Macgb; 
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If  Love  to  give  new  counsel  still  delay. 
My  life  must  change  to  other  scenes  than  these 
My  troubled  spirit  grief  and  terror  freeze, 
Desire  augments  while  all  my  hopes  decay. 
Thus  ever  grows  my  life,  by  night  and  day. 
Despondent,  and  dismay'd.  and  ill  at  ease, 
Haraas'd  and  helmless  on  tempestuous  seaa, 
With  no  sure  escort  on  a  doubtful  way. 
Her  path  a  sick  imagination  guides. 
Its  true  light  underneath— ah,  no!  on  high. 
Whence  on  my  heart  she  beams  more  bright  than  &yt 
Not  on  mine  eyes  ;  from  them  a  dark  veil  hides 
Those  lovely  orbs,  and  makes  me.  ere  life's  span 
Is  measured  half,  an  old  and  broken  man.         Maoori 
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Neie  ai  sua  pin  bella  epiUJiariia. 


E'en  in  youth's  fairest  flower,  when  Love's  dear  sway 
Is  wont  with  strongest  power  our  hearts  to  bind, 
Leaving  on  earth  her  fleshly  veil  behind, 
My  life,  my  Laura,  pass'd  from  nie  away; 
Living,  and  fair,  and  free  from  our  vile  clay. 
From  heaven  she  rules  supreme  my  willing  mind  : 
Alas !  why  left  me  in  this  mortal  rind 
That  first  of  peace,  of  sin  chat  latest  day? 
As  my  fond  thoughts  her  heavenward  path  pursue, 
So  may  my  soul  glad,  light,  anil  ready  be 
To  follow  her,  and  thus  from  troubles  flee. 
Whate'er  delays  me  as  worst  loss  I  rue : 
Time  makes  me  to  myself  but  heavier  grow : 
Death  had  been  sweet  to-day  ihi-ee  yeai-s  ago  1 

Mi  CO  REG  on. 


SONNET  Xr. 
^H  Se  lamenlar  aitgelli,  o  terdifronde. 

If  the  lom  bird  complain,  or  rustling  sweep 
Soft  summer  airs  o'er  foliage  waving  slow, 
Or  the  hoarse  brook  come  murmuring  down  the  steep. 
Where  on  the  enaraeli'd  bant  I  sit  below 
With  thoughts  of  love  that  bid  my  numbers  flow; 
'Tis  then  I  see  her,  though  in  earth  she  sleep ! 
Her,  form'd  in  heaven  !  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know  1 
Responsive  sighing,  weeping  as  I  weep  : 
•'  Alas,"  she  pitying  says.  "  ere  yet  ihe  hour, 
Why  hurry  life  away  with  swifter  flifiht? 
Why  from  thy  eyes  this  flood  of  sorrow  pour? 
No  longer  mourn  my  fate  !  through  death  my  days 
IJecome  eternal!  to  eternal  light 
These  eyes,  which  seem'd  in  darkness  closed,  I  raise ! " 

Daore. 
R  3 


Where  the  green  leaves  exclude  tbe  sumiuer  beam. 
And  BOftly  bend  as  bftimy  breezes  blow, 
And  where  with  liquid  lapse  the  lucid  stream 
Across  the  fretted  rock  ia  heard  to  flow. 
Pensive  I  lay :  when  she  wbom  earth  conceals 
As  if  still  living  to  my  eye  appears ; 
And  pitying  Heaven  her  angel  form  reveals 
To  say,  "  Unhappy  Petrarch,  dry  your  tears. 
Ah  !  why,  ead  lover,  thus  before  your  time 
1b  grief  and  sadness  should  your  life  decay. 
And,  like  a  blighted  flower,  your  manly  prima 
In  vain  and  hopeless  son-ow  fade  away  ? 
Ah  !  yield  not  thus  to  culpable  despair; 
But  raise   thine   eyes  to  heaven   and  think  I  wait  thee 
there!"  CHABLOTm  Smlul. 

Moved  by  the  summer  wind  when  all  ia  still. 
The  light  leaves  quiver  on  the  yielding  spray; 
Highs  from  its  flowery  bank  the  lucid  rill. 
While  the  birds  answer  in  their  sweetest  lay. 
Vain  to  this  sickening  heart  these  scenes  appear : 
No  form  but  hers  can  meet  my  tearful  eyes ; 
In  every  passing  gale  her  voice  I  hear ; 
It  aeems  to  tell  me,  "  I  have  heard  thy  sighs. 
But  why,"  she  cries,  "  in  manhood's  towering  prime. 
In  grief's  dark  mist  thy  days,  inglorious,  hide? 
Ah  !  dost  thou  murmur,  that  my  span  of  lime 
Has  join'd  eternity's  unchanging  tide  ? 
Yes,  though  I  seem'd  to  shut  mine  eyes  in  night, 
They  only  closed  to  wake  in  everlasting  light!" 

Anne  BANS^sMut. 

SONNET  Xn. 

Mai  turn  fa'  in  pane  m't  al  oAinr'  vedari. 


I 


Nowhere  before  could  I  so  well  have  si 
Her  whom  my  soul  most  craves  since  lost  to  viewj 
Nowhere  in  so  great  freedom  could  have  been 
Breathing  my  amorous  lays  'neath  skies  so  blue; 
Never  with  dejiths  of  shade  so  calm  and  greea 
A  valley  found  for  lover's  eigh  more  true ; 


IN   DEATH, 


I 


Methinks  a  spot  so  lovely  and  serene 
Love  not  in  Cyprus  nor  in  Gnidoa  knew. 
All  breathes  one  spell,  all  prompts  and  prays  that  I 
Like  them  should  love — the  clear  sky,  the  calm  hou 
Winds,  waters,  birds,  the  gj-een  bough,  the  gay  flower — 
But  thou,  beloved,  who  call'st  roe  from  on  higl 
By  the  sad  memory  of  thine  early  fate. 
Pray  that  I  hold  the  world  and  these  sweet  snares  in  hate. 
Macgbegob. 
Nevf.r  till  now  so  clearly  have  I  seen 
Her  whom  my  eyes  desire,  ray  soul  still  views ; 
Never  enjoy 'd  a  freedom  thus  serene ; 
Ne'er  thua  to  heaven  breathed  my  enamour'd  muse. 
As  in  this  vale  setjuester'd,  darkly  green  ; 
Where  my  soothed  heart  Its  pensive  thought  pursui 
And  nought  intrusively  may  intervene. 
And  all  my  sweetly. tender  sighs  renews. 
To  Love  and  meditation,  faithful  shade, 
Eeceive  the  breathings  of  ray  grateful  breast! 
Love  not  in  Cyprus  found  so  sweet  a  nest 
As  this,  by  pine  and  arching  laurel  made  I 
The  birds,  breeze,  water,  branches,  whisper  love ; 
Herb,  flower,  and  verdant  path  the  lay  symphonions  move. 

Capbl  Lofft 

SONNET  Xin. 
QiianU,fiate  at  mio  dvlce  rieeito. 

How  oft,  all  lonely,  to  my  sweet  retreat 
From  man  and  from  myself  I  strive  to  fly. 
Bathing  with  dewy  eyes  each  much-loved  seat. 
And  swelling  eveiy  blossom  with  a  sigh ! 
How  oft,  deep  musing  on  my  woea  complete. 
Along  the  dark  and  silent  glens  I  lie, 
In  thought  again  that  dearest  form  to  meet 
By  death  possess 'd,  and  therefore  wish  to  die ! 
How  oft  I  see  her  rising  from  the  tide 
Of  Sorga,  like  some  goddess  of  the  flood  ; 
Or  pensive  wnnder  by  the  river's  side ; 
Or  •*■  '  masies  of  tlie  wood  ; 

.  1  angel  pity  throws 


1 


PETRAHCH. 

SONNET  XIV. 

A  frnfi  fdice,  eke  sovenle  torn 


O  BLKSSED  spirit  1  who  doat  oft  return, 
Ministering  comfort  to  my  nights  of  woe, 
IVom  ejes  which  Death,  relenting  in  hia  blow. 
Has  lit  with,  all  the  lustres  of  the  morn  : 
How  am  I  gladden 'd,  that  thou  dost  not  acorn 
O'er  my  dark  days  thy  radiant  beam  to  throw  ! 
Thus  do  I  seem  agaiu  to  trace  below 
Thy  beauties,  hovering  o'er  their  loved  sojourn. 
There  now,  thou  seest,  where  long  of  thee  had  been 
My  sprightiier  strain,  of  thee  my  plaint  I  swell — 
Of  thee  ! — oh,  no  !  of  mine  own  son-ows  keen  1 
One  only  solace  cheers  the  wretched  scene : 
By  many  a  sign  I  know  thy  coming  well — 
Thy  step,  thy  voice  and  look,  and  robe  of  favour'd  g 

Wranoh! 

When  welcome  slumber  looks  my  torpid  frame, 
I  see  thy  spirit  in  the  midnight  dream  ; 
Thine  eyes  that  still  in  living  lustre  beam: 
In  all  but  frail  mortality  tlie  same. 
Ah !  then,  from  earth  and  all  its  sorrows  fi-ee. 
Methinks  1  meet  thee  in  each  foiTOer  scene : 
Once  the  sweet  shelter  of  a  heart  serene  ; 
Now  vocal  only  while  I  weep  for  thee. 
For  thee!— ah,  no  !     From  human  ills  secure. 
Thy  hallow'd  soul  exults  in  endless  day; 
Tis  I  who  linger  on  the  toilsome  way : 
No  balm  relieves  the  anguish  I  endure ; 
Save  the  fond  feeble  hope  that  thou  art  near 
To  BOOthe  my  sufferings  with  an  angel's  tear. 

Anne  Baskeiu 

SONNET  XV. 

JHicoioralo  hai,  Sforte,  ii  pii  lei  Totlo. 

HER   PBBStSOg   IH   TlSlOKa    IS   HIS   ONLI    COBSOLJT 

Death,  ihou  of  fnirest  fiice  hast  'reft  the  hue 
And  qiipncii'd  in  deev  thick  nv^ht  the  brightest  eyes. 
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And  loosed  from  all  its  tenderest,  closest  ties 

A  spirit  to  faith  and  ardent  virtue  true. 

In  one  sliort  hour  to  all  my  bliss  adieu  I 

Hush'd  are  those  accents  worthy  of  the  skies. 

Unearthly  sounds,  whose  loss  awalces  my  sighs  ; 

And  all  I  hear  is  grief,  and  all  I  view. 

Yet  oft,  to  soothe  this  lone  and  anguish'd  heart, 

By  pity  led,  she  cornea  my  conch  to  seek, 

Nor  find  I  other  solace  here  below  : 

And  if  her  thrilling  tones  my  strain  could  speak 

And  look  divine,  with  Love's  enkindling  dart 

Not  man's  sad  breast  alone,  but  fiercest  beasts  should  glov 

'Weak  Gi]  AW.  \ 
Thoo  hast  despoil'd  the  fairest  face  e'er  seen — 
Thou  hast  ejttinguish'd,  Death,  the  brightest  eyes, 
And  snapp'd  the  cord  in  sunder  of  the  ties 
Which  bound  that  spirit  brilliantly  serene : 
In  one  short  moment  all  I  love  has  been 
Tom  from  me,  and  dark  silence  now  supplies 
Those  gentle  tones ;  my  heart,  which  bursts  with  sighs. 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  from  weariness  can  screen  : 
Yet  doth  my  lady,  by  compassion  led, 
Ketum  to  solace  my  unfailing  woe  ; 
Earth  yields  no  other  balm  ; — oh  !  could  I  tell 
How  bright  she  seems,  and  how  her  accents  flow, 
Not  unto  man  alone  Love's  flames  would  spread. 
But  even  bears  and  tigers  share  the  spell.        Wbottes 


SONNET  XVI. 

Si  breve  i  'I  tempo  e  'I  penticr  li  rdOM. 


So  brief  the  time,  so  fugitive  the  thought 
Which  Laura  yields  to  me,  though  dead,  again. 
Small  medicine  give  they  to  my  giant  pain  ; 
Still,  as  I  look  on  her.  afflicts  me  nought. 
.  Love,  on  the  rack  who  holds  me  as  he  brought, 
Fears  when  he  sees  her  thus  my  soul  retain, 
Where  still  the  seraph  face  and  sweet  voice  reign, 
Which  first  bis  tyranny  and  triumph  ^nou^X. 


348  PKTRAKCM. 

As  rules  &  mistress  in  her  home  of  ripiht, 
From  my  dark  huavy  heart  her  placid  brow 
Dispels  each  anxious  thought  and  omen  drear. 
My  soul,  which  bears  but  ill  such  dazzling  light. 
Says  with  a  sigh :  "  O  blessed  day  !  when  thou 
Didst  ope  with  those  dear  eyes  thy  passage  here ! " 

MACGREQOa 


SONNET  XVII. 
A'S  mai  jiirfr-ao  mtidrc  ai  mro  figlio. 

Ne'er  did  fond  mother  to  her  darling  son. 
Or  zealous  spouse  to  her  belov&d  mate; 
Sage  counsel  give,  in  perilous  estate, 
With  such  kind  caution,  in  such  tender  tone. 
As  gives  that  fair  one,  who,  oft  looking  down 
On  my  hard  exile  from  her  heavenly  seat. 
With  wonted  kindness  bends  upon  my  fate 
Her  brow,  as  friend  or  parent  would  have  done : 
Now  chaste  affection  prompts  her  speech,  now  fear, 
Instructive  speech,  that  points  what  several  ways 
To  seek  or  shun,  while  journeying  here  below; 
Then  all  the  ills  of  Jife  she  counts,  and  prays 
My  soul  ere  long  may. quit  this  terrene  sphere : 
And  by  her  words  alone  I'm  soothed  and  freed  from 


Ne'er  to  the  son,  in  whom  her  age  is  blest. 
The  anxious  molher — nor  to  her  loved  lord 
The  wedded  dame,  impending  ill  to  ward. 
With  careful  sighs  so  faithful  counsel  presa'd. 
As  she,  who,  from  her  high  eternal  rest, 
Bending — as  though  my  exile  she  deplored — 
With  all  her  wonted  tenderness  restored. 
And  softer  pity  on  her  brow  impress'd  ! 
Now  with  a  mother's  fears,  and  now  as  one 
Who  loves  with  chaste  affection,  in  her  speech 
She  pointe  what  to  pursue  and  what  to  shun  ! 
Our  years  retracing  of  long,  various  grief. 
Wooing  my  soul  at  higher  good  to  reach. 
And  while  she  speaks,  my  bosom  finds  relief ! 


If  that  soft  breath  of  sighs,  which,  from  above, 
I  hear  of  her  80  loiig  mj  lady  here, 
Who,  now  in  heaTen,  yet  seems,  as  of  our  sphere, 
To  breathe,  and  move,  to  feel,  and  live,  and  Inve, 
I  could  but  paint,  my  passionate  verse  should  move 
Warmest  desires ;  so  jealous,  yet  so  dear 
O'er  me  she  bends  and  breathes,  witliout  a  fear. 
That  on  the  way  I  tire,  or  turn,  or  rove. 
She  points  the  path  on  high :  and  I  who  know 
Her  chaste  anxiety  and  earnest  prayer. 
In  whispers  sweet,  affectionate,  and  low. 
Trtun,  at  her  will,  my  acts  and  wishes  there  : 
And  find  such  sweetness  in  her  words  alone 
As  with  their  power  should  melt  the  hardest  stone. 


SONNET  XIX, 

ecio  TitiOj  benchS  doglioiO 


10  FBiEND  1  though  left  a  wretched  pilgrim  here. 
By  thee  though  left  in  solitude  to  roam. 
Tat  can  I  mourn  that  thou  hast  found  thy  home. 
On  angel  pinions  borne,  in  bright  career? 
Now  thou  behold'st  the  ever-tui'fiing  sphere, 
And  stars  that  journey  round  the  concave  dome; 
Now  thou  behold'st  bow  short  of  truth  we  come. 
How  blind  our  judgment,  anil  thine  own  how  clear 
That  thou  art  happy  soothes  my  soul  oppre's'd. 
0  friend !  salute  from  me  the  laurell'd  band, 
Guilton  and  Cino,  Dante,  and  the  rest: 
And  tell  my  Laura,  friend,  that  here  I  stand, 
.  Wasting  in  tears,  scarce  of  myself  possess'd, 
MVhlle  her  blest  beauties  all  my  thoughts  command. 

MOREHEJJ). 

■  rnyself  console, 

""•ill  and  alone. 


Free  from  the  flesh  which  did  so  late  enrol ; 

uids  it  either  pole. 
The  planets  and  their  wondrous  courses  known. 
And  human  sight  how  brief  and  doubtful  shown; 
Thus  with  thy  b 

One  favour— in  the  third  of  those  bright  spheres, 
Guido  and  Dante,  Cino,  too,  salute, 
With  Franceschin  and  all  that  tuneful  train. 
And  tell  my  lady  ho\ 

(Savage  and  lonely  as  some  forest  brate)  ..^ 

Her  sweet  face  and  fair  works  when  memory  brings  Bgaib. 

MACGKEaOR. 


SONNET  XX. 

/'  ho  jntn  di  loepir  queif  aer  tu 


To  every  sound,  save  sighs,  this  air  is  mute. 
When  from  rude  rocks.  I  view  the  smiling  land 
Where  she  was  bom,  who  held  my  life  in  hand 
From  its  first  bud  till  blossoms  tum'd  to  fruit: 
To  heaven  she's  gone,  and  I'm  left  destitute 
To  mourn  her  loss,  and  east  around  in  pain 
These  wearied  eyes,  which,  seeking  her  in  vain 
Where'er  they  turn,  o'erflow  with  grief  acute  ; 
There's  i;ot  a  root  or  stone  amongst  these  hills. 
Nor  branch  nor  verdant  leaf  'midst  these  soft  glades. 
Nor  in  the  valley  flowery  herbage  grows, 
Nor  liquid  drop  the  sparkling  fount  distils. 
Nor  savage  beast  that  shelters  in  these  shades, 
But  knows  how  sharp  my  gi'ief — how  deep  my  woea. 

WBorrBsi.KT. 


SONNET  XXt. 
L'  alma  mia  fiamma  olcm  It  btUe  beUa. 


My  noble  flame— mora  fair  tlian  fairest  are 
Whom  kind  Heaven  here  has  e'er  in  favour  shown—  ^ 
Before  her  time,  alas  for  me  !  has  ilo? 
2'o  her  celestial  home  and  paieut  sWr. 


I  aeem  but  now  to  wake  ;  wherein  a  bur 

She  placed  on  passion  'twas  for  good  alone. 

As,  with  a  gentle  coldness  all  her  own, 

She  waged  with  my  hot  wishes  virtiioiia  war. 

My  thanks  on  her  for  such  wise  care  I  press, 

That  with  her  lovely  face  and  sweet  disdain 

She  check 'd  my  love  and  taught  me  peace  to  gain.  ■ 

0  graceful  ailifice  !  deserved  success  ! 

1  with  my  fond  verse,  with  her  bright  eyes  she, 
Glory  in  her,  she  virtue  got  in  me.  Mici 


SONNET  XXn. 

Come  TO  'I  numdo  I  or  rai  dileaa 


How  goes  the  world !  now  please  me  and  delight 
What  most  displeased  me  :  now  I  see  and  feel 
My  trials  were  vouchsafed  me  for  my  weal. 
That  peace  eternal  should  brief  war  requite. 

0  hopes  and  wishes,  ever  fond  and  slight. 
In  lovers  most,  which  oftener  harm  than  heal ! 
Worse  had  she  yielded  to  my  warm  appeal 

Whom  Heaven  has  welcomed  from  the  grave's  dark  night. 
But  blind  love  and  my  dull  mind  so  misled, 

1  sought  to  trespass  even  by  main  force 
Where  to  have  won  my  precious  soul  were  dead. 
Blessed  be  she  who  shaped  mine  erring  course 
To  better  port,  by  turns  who  curb'd  and  lured 
My  bold  and  passionate  will  wh'ere  safety  was  secured. 

Macgrggob. 

Alas!  this  changing  world  !  my  present  joy 
Was  once  my  grief's  dark  source,  and  now  1  feel 
My  sufferings  pass'd  were  but  my  soul  to  heal 
Its  fearful  warfare— peace's  soft  decoy. 
Poor  human  wishes !     Hope,  thou  fragile  toy 
To  lovers  ofl!  my  woe  had  met  its  seal, 
Had  she  but  hearken "d  to  my  love's  appeal, 
Who,  throned  in  heaven,  hath  fled  this  world's  alloy. 


SBS  PETRARCH. 

My  blinded  love,  and  yet  mora  stubborn  mind, 
BeaisLless  urged  me  to  my  bosom 
And  where  my  soul's  destruction  I  had  met ; 
But  blessed  she  who  bade  life's  current  find 
A  holier  course,  who  still'd  my  spirit's  flamo 
With  gentle  hope  that  soul  might  triumph  yet 


SONNET  XXIII. 
QuantP  io  it'jgio  dal  ckI  scettder  CArtrara. 

'When  from  the  heavens  I  see  Aurora  beam. 
With  rosy- tinctured  cheek  and  golden  hair. 
Love  bids  my  face  the  hue  of  sudneas  wear  : 
"  There  Laura  dwells  I "  1  with  a  sigh  exclaim. 
Thou  knowest  well  the  hour  that  shall  redeem, 
Happy  Tithonus,  thy  much-valued  fair; 
But  not  to  her  I  love  can  I  repair. 
Till  death  extinguishes  this  vital  flame. 
Yet  need'st  thou  not  thy  separation  mourn  ; 
Certain  at  evening's  close  is  the  return 
Of  her,  who  doth  not  thy  hoar  looks  despise  ; 
But  my  nights  sad,  my  days  are  render'd  drear, 
By  her,  who  bore  my  thoughts  to  yonder  skies. 
And  only  a  remember'd  name  left  here.  Nocb  i 

When  from  the  east  appears  the  purple  ray 
Of  mom  arising,  and  salutes  the  eyes 
That  wear  the  night  in  watching  for  the  day. 
Thus  speaks  my  lieart:  "  In  yonder  opening  skies. 
In  yonder  fields  of  bliss,  my  Laura  lies  !" 
Thou  sun,  that  know'st  to  wheel  thy  burning  car. 
Each  eve,  to  ihe  stilt  surface  of  the  deep, 
And  there  within  thy  Thetis'  boaom  sleep ; 
Oh  !  could  I  thus  my  Laura's  presence  share, 
How  would  my  patient  heart  its  sorrows  bear  1 
Adored  in  life,  and  honour'd  in  the  dust, 
She  that  in  this  fond  breast  for  ever  reigns 
Has  pa.ss'd  the  gulph  of  death  ! — To  deck  that  bust, 
No  trace  of  her  but  the  sad  name  remains. 

WOODHOUSSLBB. 
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SONNET  XXIV.  I 

OU  occhi  di  cli'  io  parlai  li  raWiwnen'e.  ' 

The  eyea.  the  face,  the  limba  of  heavenly  mould. 
So  long  the  theme  of  my  impassion'd  lay, 
Charms  which  so  stole  me  from  myself  away, 
That  strange  to  other  men  the  course  I  hold;  I 

The  crisped  locks  of  pure  and  lucid  gold,  I 

The  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile,  whose  ray  I 

To  earth  could  all  of  paradise  convey,  I 

A  little  dust  are  now  ! — to  feeling  cold !  ' 

And  yet  I  live  ! — but  that  I  live  bewiul,  | 

Sunk  the  loved  light  that  through  the  tempeat  led  ' 

My  shatter'd  hark,  hereft  of  mast  and  sail : 
Hush'd  be  for  aye  the  song  that  breathed  love's  fire ! 
Lost  is  the  theme  on  which  my  fancy  fed, 
And  tum'd  to  mourning  my  once  tuneful  lyre.  Backk 

The  eyes,  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  face. 
Which  made  my  thoughts  and  words  so  warm  and  wild, 
That  I  was  almost  from  myself  exiled. 
And  render'd  strange  to  all  the  human  race ; 
The  lucid  locks  that  currd  in  golden  grace,  i 

The  hghtening  beam  that,  when  my  angel  smiled. 
Diffused  o'er  earth  an  Eden  heavenly  mild ;  \ 

What  are  they  now  ?     Dust,  lifeless  dust,  alas  I  j 

And  I  live  on,  a  melancholy  slave,  I 

Toss'd  by  the  tempest  in  a  shatter'd  bark,  I 

Reft  of  the  lovely  light  that  cheer'd  the  wave. 
The  flame  of  genius,  too,  extinct  and  dark. 
Here  let  my  lays  of  love  conclusion  have  ; 
Mute  be  the  lyre  :  tears  best  my  sorrows  mark. 

MoREHKAOi 

Those  eyes  whose  living  lustre  shed  the  heat  I 

Of  bright  meridian  day  ;  the  heavenly  mould  I 

Of  that  angelic  form ;  the  hands,  the  (vet,  I 

The  taper  arms,  the  crisped  locks  of  gohi ;  , 

Charms  tliat  the  sweets  of  paradise  enl^ild  ;  ' 

The  radiB-nt  '"'btning  of  her  angel-smile,  j 

d^                                   "lid  the  sense  btguile  ^ 
^^B                                       deadly  cold                           ^^^^M 
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And  yet  I  bear  to  (!rag  this  cumbrous  chain, 
That  weighs  my  soul  to  earth — to  bliss  or  pain 
Alike  insensible  ; — ^her  anchor  lost, 
The  frail  dismantled  bark,  all  tempest-toss'd, 
Surveys  no  piirt  of  comfort — closed  the  scene 
Of  life's  delusive  joys; — and  dry  the  Muse's  vein. 

Woo  DHOUSBI.EI 

Those  eyes,  sweet  subject  of  my  rapturous  strain  .'■ 
The  arms,  the  bauds,  the  feet,  that  lovely  face, 
By  which  I  from  myRClf  divided  was. 
And  parted  from  the  vulgar  and  the  vain  : 
Those  crisped  locks,  pure  gold  unknown  to  stain ! 
Of  that  angelic  smile  the  lightening  grace. 
Which  wont  to  make  this  earth  a  heavenly  place ! 
Dissolved  to  senseless  ashes  now  remain ! 
And  yet  I  live,  to  endless  grief  a  prey, 
'Reft  of  that  star,  my  loved,  my  certain  guide, 
Disarm 'd  my  bark,  while  tempests  round  me  blow! 
Stop,  then,  my  verse— dry  is  tile  fountain's  tids 
That  fed  my  genius !     Cease,  my  amorous  lay ! 
Changed  is  my  lyre,  attuned  to  endless  woe  !  Ghablemoki 

SONNET  XXV. 
S  io  aoswi  peitsato  che  «l  cart. 


Had  I  e'er  thought  that  to  the  world  so  dear 
The  echo  of  my  sighs  would  be  in  rhyme, 
I  would  have  made  tbem  in  my  sorrow's  prime 
Earer  in  style,  in  number  more  appear. 
Since  she  is  dead  my  muse  who  prompted  hare. 
First  in  my  ihuugbta  and  feelings  at  all  time. 
All  power  is  lost  of  tender  or  sublime 
My  rough  dark  verse  to  render  soft  and  clear. 
And  certes,  my  sole  study  and  desire 
Was  but — I  knew  not  how— in  those  long  years 
To  unburthen  my  ead  heart,  not  fame  acquire. 
I  wept,  but  wish'd  no  honour  in  my  teara. 
Fain  would  I  now  taste  joy ;  but  that  high  fair. 
Silent  and  weary,  calls  me  to  her  tliei-e.  * 
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Oh  !  had  I  deem'd  my  siglia,  in  numbers  rung, 
Could  e'er  have  gain'il  the  world's  approving  smile, 
1  had  awoke  my  rbytnea  in  choicer  style, 
My  sorrow's  birth  more  tunefully  had  sung: 
But  she  is  gone  whose  inspiration  hung 
On  all  ray  words,  and  did  my  thoughts  beguile  ; 
My  numbers  harsh  seem'd  melody  awhile. 
Now  she  is  mute  who  o'er  them  music  flung. 
Nor  fame,  nor  other  incense,  then  I  sought, 
But  how  to  quell  my  heart's  o'erwhelming  grief; 
I  wept,  but  sought  no  honour  in  ray  tear  ; 
But  could  the  world's  fau-  suffrage  now  be  bought, 
'Twere  joy  to  gain,  but  that  my  hour  is  brief, 
Her  lofty  spirit  waves  me  to  her  bier.  Wollastom. 


SONNET  XXVT. 
Saleaii  n^l  mia  cor  itar  bdla  t  mm. 

She  stood  within  my  heart,  warm,  young,  alone, 
As  in  a  humble  home  a  lady  bright ; 
By  her  last  flight  not  merely  am  I  grown 
Mortal,  but  dead,  and  she  an  angel  quite. 
A  Boul  whence  every  bliss  and  hope  is  flown, 
Love  shorn  and  naked  of  its  own  glad  light. 
Might  melt  with  pity  e'en  a  heart  of  stone  : 
But  none  there  is  to  tell  their  grief  or  write; 
These  plead  within,  where  deaf  is  every  ear 
Except  mine  own,  whose  power  its  griefs  bo  mar 
That  nought  la  left  me  save  to  suffer  here. 
Verily  we  but  dust  and  shadows  are ! 
Verily  blind  and  evil  is  our  will ! 
Verily  human  hopes  deceive  us  still !  Macgreqob. 

'Mid  life's  bright  g!ow  she  dwelt  within  my  soul. 
The  sovereign  tenant  of  a  humble  cell, 
But  when  for  heaven  she  bade  the  woild  farewell, 
Death  eeem'd  to  grasp  me  in  his  fierce  control : 
My  wither'd  love  torn  from  its  brigblening  goal — 
My  soul  wi '  (loomd  to  dwell — 

CouW  '  r  Borrow  tell, 

o"  condole. 


r 
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They  inly  mourn,  where  none  can  hear  their  woe 

~       1  ftlone,  who'too  with  grief  opprese'd, 

Can  only  soothe  my  anguish  by  my  sighs : 

Life  is  indeed  a  shadowy  dream  below ; 

Our  blind  desires  by  Reason's  chain  nnblesa'd, 

Whilst  Hope  in  treacherous  wither'd  fragments  lies. 

Woi.i,Aen»^  I 
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Soleano  i  miet  pe 
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Mt  thoughts  in  fair  alliance  and  array 
Hold  converse  on  the  theme  which  most  endears : 
Pity  approaches  and  repents  delay  : 
E'en  now  she  speaks  of  us,  or  hopes,  or  fears. 
Since  the  last  day,  the  terrible  hour  when  Fate 
This  present  Ufe  of  her  fair  being  reft. 
From  heaven  she  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels  our  state  n 
No  other  hope  than  this  to  me  is  left. 
0  fairest  miracle  1  most  fortunate  mind  1 
O  unexampled  beauty,  stately,  rare! 
Whence  lent  too  late,  too  soon,  alEis  !  rejoiii'd. 
Hers  is  the  crown  and  palm  of  good  deeds  there, 
Who  to  the  world  so  eminent  and  clear 
Made  her  great  virtue  and  my  passion  here.     Macgbi 

My  thoughts  were  wont  with  senthnent  so  aw 
To  meditate  their  object  in  my  breast — 
Perhaps  her  sympathies  my  wishes  meet 
With  gentlest  pity,  seeing  me  distress'd  : 
Nor  when  removed  to  that  her  sacred  rest 
The  present  life  changed  for  that  blest  retreat. 
Vanish 'd  in  air  my  former  visions  fleet. 
My  hopes,  my  tears,  in  vain  to  her  address'd. 
0  lovely  miracle  !   O  favour'd  mind  I 
Beauty  beyond  example  high  and  rare. 
So  soon  return 'd  from  us  to  whence  it  came ! 
There  the  immortal  wreaths  her  temples  bind ; 
The  sacred  palm  is  hers:  on  earth  so  fair 
Who  shone  by  her  own  virtues  and  my  flame. 

Cafel  ] 
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r  mi  loglio  accusare,  ed  or  mi  acusa. 

I  NOW  escuse  mjself  who  wont  to  blame. 
Nay,  more,  I  prize  and  even  hold  me  dear. 
For  this  iair  prison,  this  swee^bitte^  shame, 
Which  I  have  borae  conceal'd  so  many  a  year. 
0  envious  Fates!  that  rare  and  golden  frame 
Rudely  ye  broke,  where  lightly  twined  and  dear, 
Yara  of  my  bonds,  the  threads  of  world-wide  lame 
Which  lovely  'gainst  his  wont  made  Death  appear. 
For  not  a  soul  was  ever  in  its  days 
Of  joy,  of  liberry,  of  life  so  fond. 
That  would  not  change  for  her  its  natural  ways. 
Preferring  thus  to  suffer  and  despond. 
Than,  fed  by  hope,  to  sing  in  others'  praise. 
Content  to  die.  or  live  in  such  a  bond.  MAconi 
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xn  Ttemi^he  insiejue  trana  aggiiiJite. 


Two  mortal  foes  in  one  fair  breast  combined, 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  in  such  peace  allied 
That  ne'er  rebellion  ruffled  that  pure  mind. 
But  in  rare  union  dwelt  they  side  by  side  ; 
By  Death  they  now  are  shatter'd  and  disjoin 'd  ; 
One  is  in  heaven,  its  glory  and  its  pride, 
One  under  earth,  her  brilliant  eyes  now  blind. 
Whence  stings  of  love  once  issued  far  and  wide. 
That  winning  air,  that  rare  discourse  and  meek, 
Surely  from  heaven  inspired,  that  gentle  glance 
Which  wounded  my  poor  heart,  and  wins  it  still, 
Are  gone  ;  if  I  am  slow  her  road.  Co  seek, 
1  hope  her  fair  and  gracefiii  name  perchance 
To  consecrate  with  this  worn  weary  quill.  M^cohegob. 

WiTHiK  one  mortal  shrine  two  foes  hail  met — 
Beauty  and  Virtue — yet  they  dwelt  so  bright. 
That  ne'er  within  tlie  aoul  did  they  excite 
Eehellious  thought,  their  union  might  beget". 


ass 

But,  parted  to  fulfil  great  nature's  debt, 

One  blooms  in  heaven,  exulting  in  its  height ; 

twin  on  earth  doth  rest,  from  whose  veil'd  night 

more  those  eyes  of  love  man's  soul  can  Jret. 

It  speech  by  Heaven  inspired,  so  humbly  b 
That  graceful  air — her  look  so  winning,  meek, 

kt  woke  and  kindles  still  my  bosom's  pain — 
They  all  have  fled ;  but  if  lo  gain  her  skies 
I  tardy  seem,  my  weary  pen  would  seek 
For  her  bleat  name  a  consecrated  reign  !  Woli.astok. 
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When  I  look  back  upon  the  many  years 
Which  in  their  flight  my  best  thoughts  have  entomb ifl 
And  spent  the  fire,  that,  spite  her  ice,  consumed. 
And  finish'd  the  repose  so  full  of  tears. 
Broken  the  faith  which  Love's  young  dream  endears. 
And  the  two  parts  of  all  my  blessing  doom'd. 
This  low  in  earth,  while  heaven  has  tiiat  resumed. 
And  lost  the  guerdon  of  roy  pains  and  fears, 
I  wake,  and  feel  me  to  the  bitter  wind 

bare,  I  envy  the  worst  lot  I  see ; 
Self-terror  and  heart-grief  on  me  so  wait. 
O  Death,  O  Fate.  O  Fortune,  stars  unkind ! 

0  day  for  ever  dark  and  drear  to  me ! 

How  have  ye  sunk  me  in  this  abject  state !        IMacc 

WttEK  memory  turns  to  gaze  on  time  gone  by 
(Which  in  its  Sight  bach  arm'd  e'en  thought  with  w 
And  to  my  troubled  rest  a  period  brings. 
Quells,  too,  the  flame  which  long  could  ice 
And  when  I  mark  Love's  promise  wither'd  lie. 
That  treasure  parted  whidi  my  bosom  wrings 
(For  she  in  heaven,  her  shrine  to  nature  cling«^    ■ 
Whilst  thus  my  toils'  reward  she  doth  deny; — 

1  then  awake,  and  feel  bereaved  indeed  I 
The  dai'kest  fate  on  earth  seems  bhss  to  mine- 
So  much  I  fear  myself,  and  dread  its  woe  ! 
0  Fortune  I— Death !  0  star!  0  fate  dei 


0  bitter  day  !  that  yet  must  sweetly  shine, 
Alas !  too  surely  ttkou  hast  laid  me  low ! 
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Where  is  the  brow  whose  gentlest  beckoniiigs  led 
My  raptured  heart  at  will,  now  here,  now  there? 
Where  the  twin  stars,  hghts  of  this  lower  sphere, 
Which  o'er  my  darkling  path  their  radiance  shed? 
Where  is  true  worth,  and  wit,  and  wisdom  fled? 
The  conrteous  phrase,  the  melting  accent,  where  ? 
Where,  gronp'd  in  one  rich  form,  the  beauties  rare. 
Which  long  their  majric  influence  oer  me  shed? 
Where  is  the  shade,  within  whose  sweet  recess 
My  wearied  spirit  still  foi^ot  its  sighs, 
And  all  my  thoughts  their  constant  record  fonnd  ? 
Where,  where  is  she,  my  life's  sole  arhitress? — 
Ah,  wretched  world  !  and  wretched  ve,  mine  eyes 
(Of  her  pure  light  bereft)  which  aye  with  tears  are  drown 'd, 
Weasgham, 

Whebe  is  that  face,  whose  slightest  air  could  move 
My  trembling  heart,  and  strike  the  springs  of  love  ? 
That  heaven,  where  two  fair  stars,  with  genial  ray. 
Shed  their  kind  influence  on  life's  dim  way  ? 
Where  are  that  science,  sense,  and  wortli  confesa'd? 
That  speech  by  virtue,  by  the  graces  dreas'd? 
Wliere  are  those  beauties,  where  those  charms  combined,      , 
That  caused  this  long  captivity  of  mind? 
Where  the  dear  shade  of  all  that  once  was  fair, 
The  source,  the  solacp,  of  each  amorous  care — 
My  heai't's  sole  sovereign,  Nature's  only  boast  ? 
^Lost  to  tiie  world,  to  me  for  ever  lost !  Lanohoene.  1 
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O  EARTH,  whose  clay-cold  mi 
And  veils  those  eyes  that  late  - 


ii-ou(ls  that  fi 
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Whence  all  that  gave  delighi  on  earth  was  knovra. 

How  much  I  envy  thee  that  harsh  embrace  ! 

0  heaven,  that  in  ihj  airy  couils  confined 

That  purest  Bpirit,  when  from  earth  she  fled. 

And  sought  the  mansions  of  the  righteous  dead; 

How  envious,  thus  to  leave  my  panting  soul  behind  1  J 

0  angels,  that  in  your  seraphic  choir 

Received  her  sister-soul,  and  now  enjoy 

Still  present,  those  delights  without  alloy, 

Whidi  my  fond  heart  must  still  in  vain  desire! 

In  her  t  lived — in  her  ray  life  decays; 

Tet  envious  Fate  denies  to  end  my  hapless  days. 

Woodhodsei:;i:b. 

What  envy  of  the  greedy  earth  I  bear. 
That  holds  from  me  within  its  cold  embrace 
The  light,  the  meaning,  of  that  angel  face. 
On  which  to  gaze  could  soften  e'en  despair. 
What  envy  of  the  saints,  in  realms  so  fair. 
Who  eager  seem'd.  from  that  bright  fonu  of  grace. 
The  spirit  pure  to  summon  to  its  place, 
Amidst  those  joys,  which  few  can  hope  to  shai'e ; 
What  envy  of  the  blest  in  heaven  above. 
With  whom  she  dwells  in  sympathies  divine 
Denied  to  me  on  earth,  though  sought  in  sighs ; 
And  oh  !  what  envy  of  stem  Beath  I  prove, 
That  with  her  life  has  taen  the  light  of  mine, 
Yet  calls  me  not, — though  fixed  and  cold  those  eyea. 

WitOTl'ESLKt 
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Valley,  which  long  hast  echoed  with  my  cries; 
Stream,  which  my  flowing  tears  have  often  fed  ; 
Beasts,  fluttering  birds,  and  ye  who  in  the  bed 
Of  Cabrieres'  wave  display  your  speckled  dyes ; 
Air,  huah'd  to  rest  and  soften 'd  by  my  sighs ; 
Dear  path,  whose  mazes  lone  and  sad  I  tread  ; 
Hill  of  delight — though  now  delight  is  fled-^  ' 
To  rove  whose  haunts  Love  still  my  foo'  ' 
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Well  I  retain  your  olil  unLhanging  face  I  ■ 

Myself  how  changed !  m  whom  for  joy's  light  throng, 

Infinite  woes  their  constant  man-.ion  find  1 

Here  blooio'd  my  bliss     and  I  \our  tracks  reftace, 

To  mark  whence  upward  to  her  heaven  she  sprung, 

Leaving  lier  beauteous  spoil,  her  robe  of  flesh  behind! 

"*■  Wbakqiiam 

Ye  vales,  made  vocal  by  my  plaintive  lay ; 
Ye  streams,  embitter'd  with  tJie  tears  of  love ; 
Ye  tenants  of  the  sweet  melodious  grove ; 
Ye  tribes  that  in  the  grass-fringed  streamlet  play ; 
Ye  tepid  gales,  to  which  my  sighs  convey 
A  softer  warmth  ;  ye  flowery  plains,  that  move 
Reflection  sad;  ye  hills,  where  yet  I  rove, 
Since  Laura  there  first  taught  my  steps  to  stray ; — 
You.  you  are  still  the  same  !     How  changed,  alas. 
Am  I!  who,  from  a  state  of  life  so  blest, 
Am  now  the  gloomy  dwelling-place  of  woe  ! 
'Twas  here  I  saw  my  love :  here  still  I  trace 
Her  parting  steps,  when  she  her  mortal  vest 
Cast  to  the  eaith,  and  left  these  scenes  below.  Anoh. 
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Fond  fancy  raised  me  to  the  spot,  where  strays 
She,  whom  I  seek  but  find  on  eartli  no  more  : 
There,  fairer  still  and  humbler  than  before, 
I  saw  her,  in  the  third  heaven's  blessed  maze. 
She  look  me  by  the  hand,  and  "  Thou  shalt  trace. 
If  hope  not  errs,"  she  said,  '■  tliis  happy  shore ; 
1,  I  am  she,  thy  breast  with  slights  who  tore. 
And  ere  its  evening  cloiried  my  day's  brief  space. 
What  human  heart  conceives,  my  joys  exceed  : 
Thee  only  1  expect,  and  (what  remain 
Below)  the  charms,  once  objucLs  of  thy  love." 
Why  ceased  she?    Ah!  my  captive  hand  why  freed? 
Such  of  h""-  "'  '  hullow'd  tones  the  chain, 

^ould  scarcely  mc 
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Tbithkr  my  ecstatic  thought  had  rapt  me,  where 
She  dwells,  wiicim  still  on  earlh  I  seek  in  yain 
And  there,  witli  Ihose  «hoin  tlie  third  heaTens  contnbi 

aw  her,  much  more  kind,  und  much  more, fair 
My  hand  she  took,  and  said  :  "  Within  this  sphere. 
If  hope  deceive  me  not,  thou  shalt  again 
With  me  reside  ;  who  caused  thy  mortal  pain 
Am  I,  and  evtn  in  summer  closed  my  year. 
My  hliss  no  human  thought  can  understand : 
Thee  only  I  await;  aud.  that  erewhile 
You  held  so  deai',  the  veil  i  left  liehind." — 
She  ceased^ — ah  why  ?  Why  did  she  loose  my  hand  ? 
For  oh  !  her  halIow"d  words,  her  roseate  smile 
In  heaven  had  well  nigh  fix'd  my  ravish 'd  mind  !  ^^ 

Chablumobt. 
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LovF,  that  in  happier  days  wouldst  meet  me  here 
I  Along  these  meads  that  nursed  our  kindred  strains; 
I  And  that  old  deht  to  clear  which  still  remains, 
'I  Sweet  converse  with  i!ie  stream  and  me  wouldst  share  : 
',  Ye  flowers,  leaves,  grass,  woods,  grots,  rills,  geulle  aJr, 
Low  valleys,  lofty  hillsi,  and  sunny  plains ; 
The  harhour  where  I  stored  my  love-sick  pains. 
And  all  my  various  ehimce,  my  racking  care: 
Ye  playful  inmates  of  the  greenwood  shade  ; 
Ye  nymphs,  and  ye  tliat  in  the  waves  pursue 
That  life  its  cool  and  grassy  hottoni  lends ; — 
My  days  were  once  so  I'alr ;  now  dark  and  dread 
As  death  that  makes  them  so.     Thiin  the  world  tT 
On  each  as  soon  as  binn  his  fate  attends. 

Oh  these  gi'een  hanks  in  happier  days  I  straij;'4 
With  Love,  who  whisper'd  many  a  tender  tfttej. 
And  the  glad  waters,  winding  thn>u^h  the  dida 
Heard  the  aweel  eloquence  fond  Love  dipp1a]r'<e| 
You,pur|iled  plain,  cool  grot,  and  arcliing  k'  " 
Ve  hills,  jc  streams,  whore  V'luys  llie  silkeu^ 


TO   LAURA  IN   DEATH. 

Ye  pntliluss  wilds,  you  rock-encircled  vale, 

Which  oft  have  heard  the  tender  plaints  I  made ; 

Ye  blue-hair'd  nymphs,  who  ceaseless  revel  keep. 

In  the  cool  bosom  of  the  crystal  deep  ; 

Ye  woodland  muds  who  climb  the  mountain's  brow; 

Ye  mark'd  how  joy  once  wing'd  each  hour  ao  gay; 

Ah,  mark  how  snd  each  hour  now  wears  away  1 

So  fate  with  human  bliss  blends  human  woe !     Anon.  1777. 


SONNET  SXXVI. 

Menire  ehe  'I  cot  dagli  amoroti  ve. 


While  on  my  heart  the  worms  consuming  prey'd 
Of  Love,  and  1  with  all  his  fire  wua  caught ; 
The  steps  of  my  fair  wild  one  Btill  I  sought 
To  trace  o'er  desert  mountains  as  she  stray'd ; 
And  much  I  dared  in  bitter  strains  to  upbraid 
Both  Love  and  her,  whom  I  so  cruel  liiought ; 
But  rude  was  then  my  genius,  and  untaught 
My  rhymes,  while  weak  and  new  the  ideas  play'd. 
Dead  is  that  fire ;  and  cold  its  ashes  lie 
In  one  sinaU  tomb  ;  which  bad  it  still  grown  on 
E'en  to  old  ^e,  as  oft  by  others  ielt, 
Arm'd  with  the  power  of  rhyme,  which  wretched  I 
E'en  now  disclaim,  my  riper  strains  had  won 
E'ea  stones  to  burst,  and  in  soft  sorrows  iiii-^It. 

Anon,  Ox.,  1705. 


SONNET  XXXVIL 
Ki'mo  htUn,  da  quel  I'jdo  sdoli 


tBitiOHT  spirit,  from  tliose  earthly  bonds  releas 
le  loveliest  ever  wove  in  Nature's  loom. 
From  thy  bright  ekics  compas&ionate  tlie  gloom 
Shrouding  my  life  that  once  of  JO^^C*^  wste  I 
Each  false  suggestion  of  tLy  h^  >Lsed. 

Thut  wbiloin  t  -i-i.  iliee  aterii  lii 


r 


Now,  all  secure,  heaven's  habitant  become. 

List  to  my  sighs,  thy  looks  upon  me  cast, 

Mark  the  huge  rock,  whence  Sorga's  waters  rise; 

And  .see  amidst  its  waves  and  borders  stray 

One  fed  hy  grief  and  memory  that  ne'er  dies 

But  from  tliat  spot,  oh  !  turn  thy  sight  away 

Where  I  first  loved,  where  thy  late  dwelling  lies  ; 

That  in  thy  friends  thou  nought  ungrateful  may'st  survey  ! 

Blest  soul,  that,  loosen'd  from  those  bands,  art  flown^^ 
Bands  than  which  Nature  never  forra'd  more  fair. 
Look  down  and  mark  how  changed  to  carking  care 
From  gladdest  thoughts  I  pass  my  days  unknown. 
Each  false  opinion  from  my  heart  is  gone. 
That  once  to  me  made  thy  sweet  sight  appear 
Most  harsh  and  bitter ;  now  secure  from  fear 
Here  turn  thine  eyes,  and  listen  to  my  moan. 
Turn  to  this  rock  whence  Sorga's  waters  rise. 
And  mark,  where  through  the  mead  its  waters  flow, 
One  who  of  thee  still  mindful  ceaseless  sighs : 
But  leave  me  there  unsought  for,  where  to  glow 
Our  flames  began,  and  where  thy  mansion  lies. 
Lest  thou  in  thine  shouldst  see  what  grieved  thee  so. 
Anok.,  Ox.,  1 


SONNET  XXXVIIL 


That  sun,  which  ever  signall'd  the  right  road. 
Where  flash'd  her  own  bright  feet,  to  heaven  to  fl; 
Beluming  to  the  Eternal  Sun  on  high. 
Has  quench'd  my  light,  and  cast  her  earthly  load ; 
Thus,  lone  and  weary,  my  ofl  steps  have  ti-ode,' 
As  some  wild  animal,  the  sere  woods  by, 
Fleeing  with  heavy  heart  and  downcast  eye 
The  world  which  since  to  roe  a  blank  has  show''di;J 
Stil!  with  fond  search  each  well-known  spot  I  pj""' 
Where  once  I  saw  her ;  Love,  who  grieves  me  n 
My  only  guide,  direcLs  mo  whei'e  to  go. 


TO  LAUBA  IN  DEATH, 


I  find  her  not :  ber  every  sainted  trace 

Seeks,  in  bright  realms  above,  her  parent  star 

From  grisiy  Styx  and  black  Avernus  far.        Macqreoob. 


SONNET  XXXIX. 

lo  pensava  asmi  deslro  eiaer  irulF  ale. 


I  THOUGHT  me  apt  and  firm  of  wing  to  rise 
(Not  of  myself,  but  him  who  trains  us  all) 
In  song,  to  numbers  fitting  the  fair  tbral! 
Which  Love  once  fasten 'd  and  which  Death  unties. 
Slow  now  and  frail,  the  task  too  sorely  tries. 
As  a,  great  weight  upon  a  sucker  auiall : 
"Who  leaps,"  I  said,  '■  too  high  may  midway  fall : 
Man  ill  accomplishes  what  Heaven  denies." 
So  far  the  wing  of  genius  ne'er  could  fly — 
Poor  style  like  mine  and  faltering  tongue  much  lesa— 
As  Nature  rose,  in  that  rare  fabric,  high. 
Love  follow'd  Nature  with  such  full  success 
In  gracing  her.  no  claim  could  I  advance 
Even  to  look,  and  yet  was  bless'd  by  chance.     MicoHEGi 


SONNET  XL. 

Quella  per  oui  ton  Sorga  Ao  caiigiai'  J 


She,  for  whose  sake  fair  Amo  I  resign. 
And  for  free  poverty  court-affluence  spurn. 
Has  known  to  sour  the  precious  sweets  to  turn 
On  which  I  lived,  for  which  I  hum  and  pine. 
,  Though  since,  the  vain  attempt  has  oft  been  mine 
That  future  ages  from  my  song  should  lenm 
Her  heavenly  beauliea,  and  like  me  should  bum, 
My  poor  verse  fails  her  sweet  face  to  define. 
The  gifts,  though  all  her  own,  which  otlieis  share. 
Which  were  bat  stars  her  bright  sky  scatter'd  o'er, 
Haply  of  these  lo  sing  e'en  I  mijfht  daro; 
^pn  when  to  the  diviner  nsit  1  soar. 


rETBARCB, 


I 


I  To  the  dull  world  a  brief  and  brilliiiiit  light, 
I  Courage  and  wit  and  art  are  baffled  quite. 


SONNET  XLL 

V  alto  t  tMta  miracol  ch'  a  dl  noftri, 

T    B  IMPOaSIBLH    FOB   HIM   TO    DBaCRIBB    BEB   KSOKLLBBOBe. 

The  wonder,  high  and  new,  that,  in  our  days, 
Dawu'd  on  the  world,  yet  would  not  there  remain, 
I   Which  heaven  but  show'd  to  us  to  snatch  again 

Better  to  blazon  its  own  starry  ways ; 
I  That  to  fai'  times  I  her  ehoiild  paint  and  praise 
Love  wills,  who  prompted  first  ray  passionate  gtraiii ; 
But  now  wit,  leisure,  pen,  page,  ink  in  vain 
To  the  fond  task  a  thousand  times  he  swnys. 
My  slow  rhyroes  struggle  not  to  life  tlie  while  ; 
I  feel  it,  and  whoe'er  to-day  below, 
Or  speak  or  write  of  love  will  prove  it  so. 
[  Who  justly  deems  the  truth  beyond  all  style, 
[  Here  silent  let  him  muse,  and  sighing  say, 
'  Blessfid  the  eyes  who  saw  her  living  day  !  Macgbi 


SONNET  XLII, 

Zejiro  tat-Tta,  e  'I  bei  tempo  riineiia, 

ZcPBTB  returns  ;  and  in  his  Jocund  train 
Brings  verdure,  flowers,  and  days  serenely  clear; 
Brings  Progne's  twitter,  Philomel's  lorn  strain, 
With  every  bloom  that  paints  the  vernal  year; 
Cloudless  the  skies,  and  smiling  every  plain; 
With  joyanca  flush'd,  Jove  views  his  daughter  dear; 
Love's  genial  power  pervades  earth,  air,  and  main ; 
All  beings  join'd  in  fond  accord  appear. 
But  nought  to  me  returns  save  Borrowing  sighs, 
Forced  fmm  my  inmost  heart  by  her  who  bon  ^" 
TTbose  keys  which  govern'd  it  unto  the  skiesa 
The  blossom  d  meads,  the  choristers  of  ta 
Bweet  courteous  daiusels  can  delight  no  □ 
Each  face  looks  savage,  and  each  prospect  d) 


TO  I.ADRA   IK   DEATH. 

The  spring  returns,  with  alt  her  smiling  train; 
The  wanton  Zephyrs  breathe  along  the  bowers, 
The  glistening  dew-drops  hang  on  bending  {towel's. 
And  tender  green  light-shadows  o'er  the  plain: 
And  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  renew'st  thy  strain, 
Breathing  thy  wild  notes  to  the  midnight  grove: 
All  nature  feels  the  kindling  fire  of  love, 
The  vital  force  of  spring's  returning  reign. 
But  not  to  me  returns  the  cheerful  spring  ! 
O  heart!  that  know'st  no  period  to  thy  grief, 
Nor  Nature's  smiles  to  thee  impart  reUef,  , 

Nor  change  of  mind  the  \'arying  seasons  bring : 
She.  she  is  gone  I  All  that  e'er  pleased  before, 
Adieu  !  ye  birds  ye  flowers,  ye  fields,  that  charm  no  more  1    I 

WoODIlOUSEUlE. 

Returking  Zephyr  the  sweet  season  brings. 
With  flowers  and  herbs  his  breathing  train  among, 
And  Progne  twitters,  Philomela  sings, 
Leading  the  many-colour'd  spring  along  ; 
Serene  the  sky,  and  fair  the  laughing  field, 
Jove  views  his  daughter  with  eonipiaceni  brow  ; 
Eaiih,  Bea,  and  air,  to  Love's  sweet  influence  yield. 
And  creatures  all  his  magic  power  avow  : 
But  nought,  alas  I  for  me  the  season  brings, 
Save  heavier  sighs,  from  my  sad  bosom  drawn 
By  her  who  con  from  heaven  unlock  its  springs; 
And  warbling  birds  and  flower- bespangled  la\¥n, 
And  fairest  acts  of  ladies  fair  and  mild, 
A  desert  seem,  and  its  binite  tenants  wild.  DaobX.   | 

ZEPHya  retmTis  and  winter's  rage  restrains, 
With  herbs,  with  flowers,  his  blooming  progeny  ! 
Now  Progne  prattles,  Philomel  complains. 
And  spring  assumes  her  robe  of  various  dye ; 
The  meadows  smile,  heaven  glows,  nor  Jove  disdains 
'Fo  view  bis  daughter  wiih  delighted  eye ; 
While  Love  through  universal  natuvo  reigns, 
.\nd  life  ia  flll'd  with  amorous  sympathy! 
llut  gi'icf,  not  joy.  returns  to  me  forlorn. 
And  sighs,  whicli  from  my  inmost  heart  proceed 
Por  her.  hy  whoui  to  lieuven  its  kevs  w«v*  Vmwife- 


F  The  song  of  birds,  the  flower-en ameU'il  mead, 

1  And  graceful  acts,  which  most  the  fair  adorn, 

t  A  desert  seem,  and  beasts  of  savage  prey  I       Ghasi^hokt. 

SONNET  XLIII. 

Qad  roiiigiatol  che  ai  mart  ■piagnt. 


YoN  nightingale,  whose  bursts  of  thrilling  touo, 
I  Pour'd  in  soft  sorrow  from  her  tuneful  throat, 

Haply  her  mate  or  infant  brood  bemoan. 

Filling  the  fields  and  skies  with  pity's  note  ; 

Here  lingering  till  the  long  long  night  is  gone. 

Awakes  the  memory  of  my  cruel  lot — 

But  I  my  wretched  self  must  wail  alone  ; 

Fool,  who  secure  from  death  an  angel  thought! 

0  easy  duped,  who  thua  on  hope  relies ! 

Who  would  have  deem'd  the  darkness,  which  appears. 

From  orbs  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  should  rise  ? 

N  know  I,  made  by  sad  experience  wise,  ^k 

That  Fate  would  teach  me  by  a  life  of  tears,  ^| 

On  wings  how  fleeting  fast  all  earthly  rapture  flies  .'  IH 

WranqhaiC. 
Yon  nightingale,  whose  strain  so  sweetly  Sows, 
I  Mourning  her  ravish 'd  young  or  much-loved  mate, 

A  soothing  charm  o'er  all  the  valleys  throws 

And  skies,  with  notes  well  tuned  to  her  sad  state: 

And  all  the  night  she  seems  my  kindred  woes 

"With  me  to  weep  and  on  my  sorrows  wait; 

Sorrows  that  from  my  own  fond  fancy  rose, 

Who  deem'd  a  goddess  could  not  yield  to  fate. 

How  easy  to  deceive  who  sleeps  secure ! 

Who  could  have  thought  that  to  dull  earth  would  turn 

Those  eyes  that  as  tlie  sun  shone  bright  and  pure  ? 

Ah !  now  what  Fortune  wills  1  see  fuU.  sure : 

That  loathing  life,  yet  living  I  should  see 

How  few  its  joys,  how  little  they  endure  ! 

Akos..  Ox,  1 
That  nightingale,  who  now  melodiou 

Perhaps  his  children  or  his  consort  dear. 

The  heavens  with  sweetness  fills  ;  the  distant  houni^.J 

Jiesound  his  notes,  so  piteous  and  so  clear; 


TO  LAURA  tH  DEATH. 

With  me  all  night  he  weeps,  and  seems  by  turns 

To  upbraid  me  wiih  my  fault  and  fortune  drear, 

Wiiose  foTid  \ia(]  foolish  heart,  where  grief  sojourns, 

A  goddess  deem'd  exempt  from  mortal  fear. 

Security,  how  easy  to  betray  ! 

The  radiance  of  ^ose  eyes  who  could  have  thought 

Should  e'er  become  a  senseless  clod  of  clay? 

Liying,  ami  weeping,  late  I've  learn 'd  to  say 

That  here  below — Oh,  knowledge  dearly  bought! — 

Whate'er  delights  will  scarcely  last  a  day  1        Chaklemokj.  j 

SONNET  XLIV. 

Nl  per  Mrena  cirlo  ir  laghe  it^e. 


Not  skies  serene,  with  glittering  stars  inlaid, 
Nor  gallant  ships  o'er  tranquil  ocean  dancing. 
Nor  gay  careering  knights  in  arms  advancing, 
Nor  wild  herds  hounding  through  the  forest  glade, 
Nor  tidings  new  of  happiness  delay'd. 
Nor  pocsie,  Love's  witchery  enlianeinfj, 
Nor  lady's  song  beside  clear  fountain  glancing. 
In  beauty's  pride,  with  chastity  array'd ; 
Nor  aught  of  lovely,  aught  of  gay  in  show. 
Shall  touch  my  heart,  now  cold  within  her  tomb 
Who  was  erewhile  ray  life  and  light  below  1 
So  heavy— tedious — sad— my  days  unblest, 
That  I,  with  strong  desire,  invoke  Death's  gloom. 
Her  to  behold,  whom  ne'er  to  have  seen  were  best ! 


Nojt  stars  bright  glittering  through  the  cool  still  air, 
Nor  proud  ships  riding  on  the  tranquil  main. 
Nor  armed  knights  light  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 
Nor  deer  in  glades  disporting  void  of  care. 
Nor  tidings  hoped  by  recent  messenger. 
Nor  tales  of  love  in  iiigh  and  gorgeous  strain. 
Nor  by  clear  stream,  green  mead,  or  shady  lane 
Sweet-chaunted  romidelay  of  laily  fair  ; 
Nor  aught  beside  my  heart  shall  e'er  engage — 
Sspulchred,  as  'tis  henceforlh  doom'd  t«  be, 
With  her.  my  eyes'  sole  mii—      '  -^•-n.  and  lil'- 
0h  !  how  I  long  this  woa< 


To  close ;  that  I  agBJD  ihiit.  fomi  may  b 

Which  never  to  have  seen  had  been  my  happiness  .' 

.^^__  Wbasuiiam. 

SONNET  XLV. 

Piixmlo  d'ltempo  omai,  laiiol  chttcaUo. 


Fled— fled,  alas  I  for  ever— is  the  day, 
Which  to  my  flame  some  soothiii;^  whilom  brought ; 
And  fled  is  she  of  whom  I  wept  and  wrote  : 
Yet  still  t5ie  pang,  the  tear,  prolong  their  slay ! 
And  fled  that  angel  vision  far  away  ; 
Bnt  flying,  with  soft  glance  my  heart  it  smote 
("Twaa  then  my  own),  which  straight,  divided,  sought 
Her,  who  had  wrapp'd  it  in  her  robe  of  elay. 
Part  shares  her  tomb,  part  to  her  heaven  is  sped ; 
Where  now.  wilh  laurel  wreathed,  in  triumph's  car 
She  reaps  tlie  meed  of  matchless  holiness  : 

night  I,  of  this  flesh  discumhered. 
Which  holds  me  prisoner  here,  from  .sorrow  for 
With  her  expatiate  free  'midst  realms  of  endless  blis*  ! 

WKAN6BAi,_ 

a  !  gone  for  ever  are  the  happy  years 

That  soothed  my  soul  amid  Love's  fiercest  fire, 

And  she  for  whom  I  wept  and  tuned  my  lyre 

Has  gone,  alas  ! — But  left  my  lyre,  my  tears  : 

e  is  that  face,  whose  holy  look  endears  ; 
But  in  my  heart,  ere  yet  it  did  retire. 
Left  the  sweet  radiance  of  its  eyes,  entire ; — 
My  heart  ?  Ah.  no  I  not  mine !  for  to  tlie  spheres 
Of  light  she  bore  it  captive,  soaring  higli. 
In  angel  robe  triumphant,  and  now  stands 
Crown 'd  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  chastity  : 
Oh!  could  I  throw  aside  these  earthly  bands 
That  tie  me  down  where  wretched  mortals  sigh. — 
To  join  blest  spirits  in  celestial  landsl  MoBj 

SONNET  XLVr. 

Mrntt  mia  Bliepremga  lU  liini  daimi. 

My  mind  !  prophetic  of  my  coming  fate. 
Pensive  and  gloomy  while  yet  joy  was  lent. 


TO  LAUKA  IN  DEATH. 

On  the  loved  lineamcntH  still  fix'd,  intent 

To  seek  dark  bodings,  ere  thy  sorrow's  date  ! 

From  her  sweet  acW,  her  words,  her  looks,  her  gait, 

From  her  unwonted  pity  with  sadness  hlent, 

Tiiou  might'st  have  said,  hadst  thou  been  prescient, 

"  I  taste  my  last  of  bliss  in  this  low  state!" 

My  wretched  soul !  the  poison,  oh,  how  sweet  I 

That  through  my  eyes  instill'd  the  burning  smart, 

Gazing  on  hers,  no  more  on  earth  to  meet ! 

To  them — my  bosom's  wealth!  condemn'd  to  part 

On  a  far  journey — as  to  friends  discreet, 

All  my  fond  thoughts  I  left,  and  lingering  heart.      E 


SONKET  XLVII. 
Talta  la  mia  fiorila  e  tei-de  etude. 


All  my  green  years  and  golden  prime  of  maa 
Had  pass'd  away,  and  with  attemper'd  sighs 
My  hoaora  heaved — ere  yet  the  days  arise 
When  life  declines,  contracting  its  brief  span. 
Already  my  loved  enemy  began 
To  lull  suspicion,  and  in  sportive  guise, 
With  timid  confidence,  though  playful,  wise. 
In  gentle  moi;kery  my  long  pains  to  scan  : 
The  hour  was  near  when  Love,  at  length,  may  mate 
With  Chastity  ;  and,  by  the  dear  one's  side, 
The  lover's  thoughts  and  words  may  freely  flow  : 
Death  aaw,  with  envy,  my  too  bappy  state, 
E'en  its  fair  promise — and,  with  fatal  pride. 
Strode  in  the  midway  forth,  an  armed  foe! 

Now  of  my  life  each  gay  and  greener  year 
Pass'd  by,  and  cooler  grew  each  hour  the  flume 
With  which  I  bum'd :  and  to  that  point  we  eame 
Whence  life  descends ,  as  to  its  end  more  ne 
Now  'gan  my  lovely  foe  each  virtuous  feiir 
Gently  to  lay  aside,  as  safe  from  blame  - 
And  though  with  sunt  itWn  virtue  6li'' 
Mock'd  my  sweet  y  -rd,  but  ■ 


378 


^m  371 

^^1  Nigh  drew  the  time  when  Love  delights  to  dwell 

^H  With  Chastity  1  and  lovers  with  thtir  mate 

^^M  Can  fearless  sit,  and  all  they  muse  ot  tell. 

^^B  Death  envied  me  the  joj's  of  such  a  state ; 

^H  Nay,  e'en  the  hopes  1  form'd  :  and  on  them  fell 

^H  E'en  in  midway,  like  some  arm'd  foe  in  wait. 

^^^  Akon.,  Ox.,  ITj 


SONNET  XLVIII. 


I 


'TwAs  time  at  last  from  so  long  war  to  find 
Some  peace  or  truce,  and,  haply,  both  were  nigh, 
But  Death  their  welcome  feet  has  turn'd  behind. 
Who  levels  all  distinctions,  low  as  high  ; 
And  as  a  cloud  dissolves  before  the  wind. 
So  she,  who  led  me  with  her  lustrous  eye, 
Whom  ever  I  piu^ue  with  faithful  mind. 
Her  fair  life  briefly  ending,  sought  the  sky. 
Had  she  but  stay'd,  as  I  grew  changed  and  old 
Her  tone  had  changed,  and  no  distrust  had  been 
To  parley  with  me  on  my  cherish 'd  ill ; 
With  what  frank  sighs  and  fond  I  then  had  told 
My  lifelong  toils,  which  now  from  heaven,  1  ween, 
She  sees,  and  with  me  sympathises  still.  MacgbJ 

Mt  life's  long  warfare  seem'd  about  to  cease. 
Peace  had  my  spirit's  contest  well  nigh  freed ; 
But  levelling  Death,  who  doth  to  all  concede 
An  equal  doom,  elipp'd  Time's  blest  wings  of  peace  : 
As  zephyrs  chase  the  clouds  of  gathering  fleece. 
So  did  her  life  from  this  world's  breath  recede, 
Their  vision'd  light  could  once  my  footsteps  lead. 
But  now  my  all,  save  thought,  she  doth  release. 
Oh  I  would  that  she  her  flight  awhile  had  stay'd. 
For  Time  had  stamp 'd  on  me  his  warning  band, 
And  calmer  I  had  told  my  storied  love  ; 
To  her  in  virtue's  tone  I  had  convey'd 
5Iy  heart's  long  grief— now,  she  doth  undeisland. 
And  sympathises  with  that  grief  above,  Woi 
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From  life's  long  storm  of  trouble  and  of  tears 
Love  sbow'd  a  tranquil  haven  and  fair  end 
'Mid  better  thoughts  which  riper  age  attend, 
That  vice  laya  bare  and  virtue  clotheB  and  cheers. 
She  saw  my  true  heart,  free  fi-om  doubts  and  fears. 
And  its  high  faith  which  could  no  more  offend  ; 
Ah,  cruel  Death  !  how  quick  wert  thou  to  rend 
In  80  few  hours  the  fruit  of  many  years ! 
A  longer  hfe  the  time  had  surely  brought 
When  in  her  chaste  ear  my  full  heart  had  laid 
The  ancient  burthen  of  its  dearest  thought ; 
And  she,  perchance,  might  then  have  answer  made, 
Forih-aighing  some  blest  words,  whilst  white  and  few 
Our  locks  became,  and  wan  our  cheeks  in  hue, 

MiCQIlUOOR. 
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As  a  fair  plant,  uprooted  by  oft  blows 
Of  trenchant  spade,  or  which  the  blast  upheaves. 
Scatters  on  earth  its  green  and  lofty  leaves, 
And  its  bare  roots  to  the  broad  sunlight  shows; 
Love  such  another  for  my  object  chose. 
Of  whom  for  me  the  Muse  a  subject  weaves, 
Who  in  my  captured  heart  her  home  achieves, 
As  on  some  wall  or  tree  the  ivy  grows 
That  living  laurel — where  their  chosen  nest 
My  high  thoughts  made,  where  sigh'd  mine  ardent  grief, 
Yet  never  stirr'd  of  its  fair  boughs  a  leaf — 
To  heaven  translated,  in  my  Y  *        "■>•  rest. 
Left  deep  its  roots,  whence  «  —J  C17 

I  call  DQ  her,  who  jis'er  vmw^  Mai 
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Mt  days  more  swiftly  than  the  forest  hind 
Have  fled  like  shadows,  and  no  pleasure  seen 
Save  for  a  moment,  and  few  hours  serene, 
Whose  bitter-sweet  I  treasure  in  true  mind. 

0  wretched  world,  unstable,  wayward  !     Blind 
Wliose  hopes  in  Ihee  alone  have  centred  been ; 
In  tbee  my  heart  was  captived  by  her  mien 
Who  bore  it  with  her  when  she  earth  rejoin'd : 
Her  better  spirit,  now  a  deathless  flower, 
And  in  the  highest  heaven  that  still  shall  be, 
Each  day  inflames  me  with  its  beauties  more. 
Alone,  though  frailer,  fonder  every  hour, 

1  muse  on  her — Now  what,  and  where  is  she. 
And  what  the  lovely  veil  which  here  she  wore  ?  Macobeoob. 

Oh  !  swifter  than  the  hart  my  life  bath  fled, 
A  shadow 'd  dream  ;  one  winged  glance  hath  seen 
Its  only  good;  its  hours  (how  few  serene!) 
The  sweet  and  bitter  tide  of  thought  have  fed : 
Ephemeral  world !  in  pride  and  sorrow  bred. 
Who  hope  in  thee,  are  blind  as  I  have  been; 
I  hoped  in  tbee,  and  thus  my  heart's  loved  queen 
Hath  borne  it  raid  her  nerveless,  kindred  dead. 
Her  form  decay 'd — its  beauty  still  sur\-ive9, 
For  in  high  heaven  that  soul  will  ever  bloom. 
With  which  each  day  I  more  enamourd  grow : 
Thus  though  my  locks  are  blanch 'd,  my  hope  revivi 
In  thinking  on  her  home — her  soul's  high  doom  : 
Alasl  bow  changed  the  shrine  she  left  below!    Wollabios,  J 
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I  FEEL  the  well-known  gale ;  the  hills  I  spy 
So  pleasant,  whence  my  fair  her  being  drew. 
Which  made  these  eyes,  while  Heaven  was  willingi 
Wishful,  and  gay ;  now  sad,  and  never  diy. 


0  feeble  hopes  1  0  thoughts  of  vanity ! 

Wither'd  the  grasB,  the  rilla  of  turhid  hue  ; 

And  void  and  cheerless  is  that  dwelling  too, 

In  which  I  live,  in  which  1  wish'd  to  die  ; 

Hoping  its  mistress  might  at  length  afford 

Some  respite  to  my  woes  by  plaintive  sigha, 

And  sorrows  pour'd  from  her  ooce-buming  eyes. 

I've  served  a  cruel  and  ungratei'ul  lord : 

While  lived  my  beauteous  flame,  my  heart  he  fired; 

And  o'er  its  ashes  now  I  weep  expired.  Noir. 

Okce  more,  ye  balmy  gales,  I  feel  you  blow ; 
Again,  sweet  hills,  T  mark  the  morning  beams 
Gild  your  green  summits  ;  while  your  silver  sti-eams 
Through  vales  of  fragrance  undulating  flow. 
But  you,  ye  dreams  of  bliss,  no  longer  here 
Give  life  and  beauty  to  the  glowing  scene  ; 
For  stem  remembrance  stands  where  you  have  been. 
And  blasts  the  verdure  of  the  blooming  year. 
O  Laura!  Laura!  in  the  dust  with  thee, 
Would  1  could  find  a  refuge  from  despair! 
Is  this  thy  boasted  triumph,  Love,  to  tear 
A  heart  thy  coward  malice  dares  not  free  ; 
And  bid  it  live,  while  every  hope  is  fled, 
To  weep,  among  the  ashes  of  the  dead  P 

Anke  Bannbhuan,. 
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la  this  the  nest  in  which  my  phcenix  first 
Her  plumage  donn'd  of  puqjie  and  of  gold. 
Beneath  her  wings  who  knew  my  heart  to  hold. 
For  whom  e"eu  yet  its  sighs  and  wishes  burst? 
Prime  root  in  which  my  cherish'd  ill  had  birth, 
Where  is  the  fair  face  whence  that  liright  light  came, 

^ Alive  and  glad  which  kept  me  in  my  flame? 
Kow  bless'd  in  heaven  as  then  alone  on  eai'th ; 
Wretched  and  lonely  thou  hast  left  me  here, 
i'ond  lingering  by  the  scenes,  wilb  sd'  ^wo'd. 

To  thee  which  consecrate  I  still  reve 
T  a 
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Watching  the  hills  as  dark  night  gathers  round, 
Whence  its  last  flight  to  heaven  thy  soul  did  take. 
And  where  my  clay  those  bright  eyes  wont  to  make. 

Is  this  the  nest  in  which  her  wings  of  gold. 
Of  gold  and  purple  plume,  my  phcenis  laid  ? 
How  flutter'd  my  fond  heart  beneath  their  shade 
But  now  its  sighs  proclaim  that  dwelling  cold : 
Sweet  source  !  from  which  my  bliss,  my  bone,  hare  roll' 
Where  is  that  face,  in  living  light  array'd. 
That  bum'd  me,  yet  my  sole  enjoyment  made  ? 
Unparallel'd  on  earth,  the  heavens  now  hold 
Thee  bless'd  I — but  I  am  left  wretched,  alone  ! 
Yet  ever  in  my  grief  return  to  see 
And  honour  liis  sweet  place,  though  thou  art  gone, 
A  black  night  veils  the  hills,  whence  rising  free 
Thou  tookst  thy  heavenward  flight !  Ah  1  when  they  shone 
In  morning  radiance,  it  was  all  &om  thee  I         Mobbhus. 
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Ne'er  shall  I  see  again  with  eyes  unwet. 
Or  with  the  sure  powers  of  a  tranquil  mind, 
Those  characters  where  Love  so  brightly  shined. 
And  his  own  hand  affection  seem'd  to  set ; 
Spirit  I  amid  earth's  strifes  unconquer'd  yet. 
Breathing  such  sweets  from  heaven  which  now  has  s 
As  once  more  to  my  wandering  vei'se  has  join'd 
The  style  which  Death  had  led  me  to  forget 
Another  work,  than  my  young  leaves  more  b. ' 
I  thought  to  show  :  what  envying  evil  star  _ 

Snatch'd  thee,  my  noble  treasure,  tlius  from  me  ? .« 
Bo  soon  who  hides  thee  from  my  fond  heart's  ^rii) 
And  from  thy  praise  my  loving  tongue  would  barn 
My  soul  has  rest,  sweet  sigh !  alono  in  thee. 

Oh!  ne'er  shall  I  behold  with  tearless  eye 
Or  tranquil  soul  those  characters  of  thine. 
In  which  affection  dolh  so  brightly  shine, 
And  charity's  own  hand  I  can  iit:si:ry! 
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Elest  soul !  that  could  this  esrthly  strife  defy, 

Thy  sweets  mstiliing  from  thy  home  divine. 

Thou  wakest  in  me  tlie  tone  which  onee  was  mine. 

To  sing  my  rhymes  Death's  power  did  long  deny. 

With  these,  my  brow's  young  leaves,  I  fondly  dream'd 

Another  work  than  this  had  greeted  thee  r 

What  iron  planet  envied  thus  our  love  ? 

My  treasure  1  veil'd  ere  age  had  darkly  gleam'd  ; 

Thou — whom  my  song  records — my  heart  doth  see  j  i 

Thou  wakeat  my  sigh,  and  sighing,  rest  I  prove.  i 

WOLI.ASTOX.    I 
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While  at  my  window  late  I  stood  alone. 
So  new  and  many  things  there  cross'd  my  sight. 
To  view  them  I  had  almost  weaiy  grown. 
A  dappled  hind  appear'd  upon  the  right. 
In  aspect  gentle,  yet  of  stately  stride. 
By  two  swift  greyhounds  chased,  a  hlack  and  white, 
Who  tore  in  the  poor  side 
Of  that  fair  creature  wounds  so  deep  and  wide, 
That  Boon  they  forced  her  where  ravine  and  rock 
The  onward  passage  block: 

Then  triumph'd  Death  her  matchless  heautiea  o'er. 
And  left  me  lonely  there  her  sad  fate  to  deplore. 
Upon  the  summer  wave  a  gay  ship  danced. 
Her  cordage  was  of  silk,  of  gold  her  sails. 
Her  sides  with  ivory  and  ebon  glanced, 
The  sea  was  tranquil,  favouring  were  iJie  gales, 
And  heaven  as  when  no  cloud  its  azure  veils. 
A  rich  and  goodly  merchandise  is  hers ; 
But  soon  the  tempest  wakes, 
And  wind  and  wave  to  sn^h  mad  fuiy  stirs, 
Tliat.  driven  on  the  f  -'uin  she  breit 

My  heart  with  pity  *" 
That  a  short  hour  ab' 
Biches  for  which  tht 
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In  a  fair  grove  a  bright  young  laurel  made 

— Surely  to  Paradise  tlie  plant  belongs! — 

Of  sacred  boughs  a  pleasant  summer  ehade, 

From  whoso  green  depths  there  issued  so  sweet  songs 

Of  various  birds,  and  many  a  rare  delight 

Of  eye  and  ear,  what  marvel  from  the  world 

They  stole  my  senses  quite  !  ^^ 

While  still  X  gazed,  the  heavens  grew  black  around,  ^^H 

The  fatal  lightning  flash'd,  and  sudden  hm-I'd,  ^^H 

Uprooted  to  the  ground,  '  ^^H 

That  blessed  bir3i.     Alas !  for  it  laid  low,  ^^ 

And  its  dear  shade  whose  like  we  ne'er  again  shall  know. 

A  crystal  fountain  in  that  very  grove 

Gush'd  from  a  rock,  whose  waters  fresh  and  clear 

Shed  coolness  romid  and  softly  murmur'd  love ; 

Never  that  leafy  screen  and  mossy  seat 

Drew  browsing  flock  or  whistling  rustic  near 

But  nymphs  and  muses  danced  to  music  sweeL 

There  as  I  sat  and  drank 

With  infinite  delight  their  carols  gay. 

And  mark'd  their  sport,  the  earth  before  me  sank 

And  bore  with  it  away 

The  fountain  and  the  scene,  to  my  great  grief. 

Who  now  in  memoiy  find  a  sole  and  scant  relieC 

A  lovely  and  rare  bird  within  the  wood. 

Whose  crest  with  gold,  whose  wings  with  purple  gleai 

Alone,  but  proudly  soaring,  nest  I  view'd. 

Of  heavenly  and  immortal  birth  which  seem'd. 

Flitting  now  here,  now  there,  until  it  stood 

Where  buried  fount  and  broken  laurel  lay, 

And  sadly  seeing  there 

The  fallen  trunk,  the  boughs  all  stripp'd  and  harst 

The  channel  dried — for  all  things  to  decay 

So  tend — it  tum'd  away 

As  if  in  angry  scorn,  and  instant  fled. 

While  through  me  for  her  loss  new  love  and  pity  spread. 

At  length  along  the  flowery  sward  I  saw 
So  sweet  and  fair  a  lady  pensive  move 
That  her  mere  thought  inspires  a  tender  awe; 
Meek  in  herself,  but  haughty  against  Love, 
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Flow'd  from  her  waist  a  robe  so  fair  and  fine 

Seem'd  gold  and  snow  together  there  to  join  : 

But,  ah !  each  charm  above 

Was  veil'd  from  sight  in  an  unfriendly  cloud : 

Stung  hj  a  lurking  snake,  as  flowers  that  pine 

Her  head  she  gently  bow'd. 

And  joyful  pass'd  on  high,  perchance  secure : 

Alas!  that  in  the  world  grief  only  should  endure. 

My  song !  in  each  sad  change. 

These  visions,  as  they  rise,  sweet,  solemn,  strange. 

But  show  how  deeply  in  thy  master's  breast 

The  fond  desire  abides  to  die  and  be  at  rest.    Macobeooii. 
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Yes,  Love,  at  that  propitious  time 
When  hope  was  in  its  bloomy  prime. 
And  when  I  vainly  fancied  nigh. 
The  meed  of  all  my  constancy  ; 
Then  sudden  she,  of  whom  I  sought 
Compassion,  from  my  sight  !was  caught. 
O  ruthless  Death  !  0  life  seyere ! 
The  one  has  sunk  me  deep  in  care. 
And  darken'd  cruelly  my  day. 
That  shone  with  hope's  enlivening  ray: 
The  other,  adverse  to  my  wijl. 
Doth  here  on  earth  detain  me  still ; 
And  interdicts  me  to  pursue 
Her,  who  from  all  its  scenes  withdrew  : 
Yet  in  my  heart  resides  the  fair. 
For  ever,  ever  present  there  ; 
Who  well  perceives  the  ills  that  wait 
Upon  my  wretched,  mortal  state. 

Yes,  Love,  while  hape  still  bloom 'd  with  i 
While  seem'd  of  all  my  faith  the  guerdon  ni 
She,  upon  whom  for  mercy  I  relied. 
Was  ravish'd  from  my  doting  desolate  eye, 
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O  nitliless  Deatli !  0  life  unwelcome  !   this 

Plunged  me  In  deepest  woe, 

And  rudely  crush'd  my  every  hope  of  bliss ; 

Against  my  will  that  keeps  me  here  below, 

Who  else  would  yeaiTi  to  go, 

And  join  the  sainted  fair  who  left  us  late; 

Yet  present  every  hour 

In  my  heart's  core  there  wields  she  her  old  power. 

And  knows,  whate'er  my  life,  its  every  state  1    MAoaBBOOB. 
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Tiicer  won  passo,  e  terno  non  adopre. 

Fatn  would  I  speak — too  long  has  silence  seal'd 
Lips  that  would  gladly  \vith  my  full  heart  move 
With  one  consent,  and  yield 
Homage  to  her  who  listens  from  above ; 
Yet  how  can  I,  without  thy  prompting,  Love, 
With  mortal  words  e'er  equal  things  divine, 
And  picture  faithfully 
The  high  humiliry  whose  chosen  shrine 
Was  that  fair  prison  whence  she  now  is  free? 
Which  held,  erewhile,  her  gentle  spirit,  when 
So  in  my  conscious  heart  her  power  began, 
That,  instantly.  I  ran, 

— Alike  o'  th'  year  and  me  'twas  April  then — 
From  these  gay  meadows  round  sweet  flowers  to  bindj 
Hoping  rich  pleasure  at  hef  eyes  to  find. 
The  walls  were  alabaster,  the  roof  gold. 
Ivory  the  doors,  the  sappliire  windows  lent 
Whence  on  my  heart  of  old 
Its  earliest  sigh,  as  shall  my  last,  was  sent ; 
In  arrowy  jets  of  fire  tlience  came  and  went 
Arm'd  messengers  of  love,  whereof  to  think 
As  then  they  were,  with  awe 
— Though  now  for  tliem  with  laurel  crown'd — I  slu 
Of  one  rare  diamond,  square,  without  u  flaw. 
High  in  the  midst  a  stately  throne  was  placed 
Where  sat  the  lovely  lady  all  alone : 


In  front  a  column  shone 

Of  crystal,  and  thereon  each  thought  was  traced 
In  characters  so  dear,  and  quick,  and  true, 
By  turns  it  gladden'd  me  and  grieved  to  view. 

To  weapons  such,  as  these,  sharp,  biiming,  bright. 

To  the  green  glorious  banner  waved  above, 

— 'Gainst  which  would  fail  in  fight 

Mars,  Po!3^heme,  Apollo,  mighty  Jove — 

While  still  my  sorrow  fresh  and  verdant  throTe, 

I  stood  defenceless,  doem'd ;  her  easy  prey 

She  led  me  as  she  chose 

Whence  to  escape  I  knew  nor  art  nor  way  ; 

But,  as  a  friend,  who,  haply,  grieves  yet  goes. 

Sees  something  still  to  lure  his  eyes  and  heart. 

Just  so  on  her,  for  whom  I  am  in  thrall. 

Sole  perfect  work  of  all 

That  graced  her  age,  unable  to  depart, 

With  such  desire  my  rapt  regards  I  set, 

As  soon  myself  and  misery  to  forget. 

On  earlh  myself,  my  heart  in  Eden  dwelt. 

Lost  in  sweet  Lethe  every  other  care. 

As  my  live  frame  I  felt 

To  marble  turn,  watching  that  wonder  rare ; 

When  old  in  years,  but  youthful  still  in  air, 

A  lady  briefly,  quietly  drew  nigh, 

And  thus  beholding  me, 

With  reverent  aspect  and  admiring  eye. 

Kind  offer  made  my  counsellor  to  be : 

"  M3'  power,"  she  said,  "  is  more  tlian  mortals  know 

Lighter  than  air,  I,  in  an  instant,  make 

Their  hearts  exult  or  ache, 

]  loose  and  bind  whate'er  is  seen  below ; 

Thine  eyes,  upon  that  sun,  as  eagles',  bend, 

But  to  my  words  with  willing  ears  attend. 

"  The  day  when  she  was  born,  the  stars  that  win 
Prosperity  for  man  shone  bright  above ; 
Their  high  glad  homes  within 
Each  on  the  other  smiled  with  gratulant  love ; 
Fair  Venus,  and,  with  gentle  a"- 
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The  beautiful  and  lordly  niansians  held  : 

Seein'd  as  each  adverse  light 

Throughout  all  heaven  was  dai-ken'd  and  dispell'd; 

The  fiun  ne'er  look'd  upon  a  day  bo  bright ; 

The  air  and  earth  rejoiced ;  the  waves  had  rest 

By  lake  and  river,  and  o'er  ocean  green  : 

"Mid  the  enchanting  scene 

One  distant  cloud  alone  my  thought  distress 'd. 

Lest  sometime  it  might  he  of  tears  the  source 

Unless  kind  Heaven  should  elsewhere  turn  its  com 

"  When  first  she  enter'd  on  this  life  below. 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  not  worthy  was  to  hold, 

'TwEis  strange  to  see  her  so  , 

Angelica!  and  dear  in  baby  mould  ; 

A  snowj'  pearl  she  seem'd  in  finest  gold  ; 

Next  as  she  crawl'd,  or  totter'd  with  short  pace. 

Wood,  water,  earth,  and  stone 

Grew  green,  and  clear,  and  soft :  with  livelier  grace 

The  sward  beneath  her  feet  and  fingers  shone ; 

With  flowers  the  champain  to  her  bright  eyes  smiled  ; 

At  her  sweet  voice,  babbhng  through  lips  that  yei 

From  Love's  own  fount  were  wet, 

The  hoarse  wind  silent  grew,  the  tempest  mild : 

Thus  clearly  showing  to  the  dull  himd  world 

How  much  in  her  was  heaven's  own  light  unfurl'd. 

"  At  length,  her  life's  third  flowery  epoch  won. 

She,  year  by  year,  so  grew  in  charms  and  worth, 

That  ne'er,  methinks,  the  sun 

Such  gracefulness  and  beauty  saw  OQ  earth ; 

Her  eyes  so  full  of  modesty  and  mirth. 

Music  and  welcome  on  her  words  so  hung, 

That  mute  in  her  high  praise. 

Which  thine  alone  may  sound,  is  every  tongue : 

So  bright  her  countenance  with  heavenly  rays. 

Not  long  thy  dazzled  vision  there  may  rest ; 

From  this  her  fair  and  fleshly  tenement 

Such  fire  through  thine  is  sent 

(Though  gentler  never  kindled  human  breast), 

That  yet  I  fear  her  sudden  flight  may  be 

Too  soon  the  cause  of  bitter  grief  to  thee." 


I 
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Thia  said,  she  tum'd  her  to  the  rapid  wheel 

WhereoD  Ehe  winds  of  mortal  life  the  thread; 

Too  trae  did  she  reveal 

The  doom  of  woe  which  darkeu'd  o'er  my  head  I 

A  few  brief  years  flew  by, 

When  she,  for  whom  I  so  desire  to  die. 

By  black  and  pitiless  Death,  who  could  not  slay 

A  fairer  form  Uian  hers,  was  snatch'd  away  I     Macobeoob. 

SONNET  LV. 

Or  hai  folia  r  eslremo  di  lua  potia. 


Now  hast  thou  shown,  fell  Death !  thine  utmost  might. 
Through  Love's   bright  realm   hast  want  and   darloioss  i 

spread. 
Hast  now  cropp'd  beauty's  flower,  its  heavenly  light 
Quench'd,  and  enclosed  in  the  grave's  nanow  bed; 
Now  hast  thou  life  despoil'd  of  all  delight, 
Its  ornament  and  sovereign  honour  shed  : 
But  fame  and  worth  it  is  not  thine  to  blight ; 
These  mock  thy  power,  and  sleep  not  with  the  dead. 
Be  thine  the  mortal  part ;  heaven  holds  the  beet. 
And,  glorying  in  its  brightness,  brighter  glovra, 
While  memory  still  records  the  great  and  good, 
0  thou,  in  thine  high  triumph,  angel  blest ! 
Let  thy  heart  yield  to  pi^  of  my  woes, 
E'en  as  thy  beauty  here  my  soul  subdued.  Dacbei 

Now  hast  thou  shown  the  utmost  of  thy  might, 
0  cruel  Death !  Love's  kingdom  hast  thou  rent, 
And  made  it  poor;  in  narrow  grave  hast  pent 
The  blooming  flower  of  beauty  and  its  light ! 
Our  wretched  life  thou  hast  despoil'd  outright 
Of  every  honour,  every  ornament  1 
But  then  her  fame,  her  worth,  by  thee  unblent. 
Shall  still  survive ! — her  dust  is  all  thy  right ; 
The  rest  heaven  holds,  proud  of  her  charms  divine 
As  of  a  brighter  sun.     Nor  dies  she  here — 
Her  memory  lasts,  to  good  men  ever  dear! 
0  angel  new,  in  thy  celestial  sphere 
Let  pity  now  thy  sainted  heart  incline. 
As  here  below  thy  beauty  vanquish'd  miiieV    dB.is.\^i»si"«^ 
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e  V  odore  e  'I  nfrigerio  e 


The  air  and  scent,  the  comfort  and  the  shade 
Of  my  Bweel  laurel,  and  its  flowery  sight. 
That  to  my  weary  life  gave  rest  and  light, 
Death,  spoiler  of  the  world,  has  lowly  laid. 
As  when  the  moon  our  sun's  eclipse  has  made. 
My  lofty  light  has  vanish 'd  so  in  night; 
For  aid  against  himself  I  Death  invite ; 
With  thoughts  so  dark  does  Love  my  breast  invade. 
Thou  didst  but  sleep,  bright  lady,  a  brief  sleep. 
In  bliss  amid  the  chosen  spirits  to  wake, 
Who  gaze  upon  their  God,  distinct  and  near : 
And  if  my  versa  shall  any  value  keep, 
Preserved  and  praised  'mid  noble  niinds  to  make 
Thy  name,  its  memory  shall  be  deathless  here. 

MACGREGtfl 

The  fragrant  gale,  and  the  refreshing  shade 
Of  my  sweet  laurel,  and  its  verdant  form. 
That  were  my  shelter  in  life's  weaiy  storm, 
Have  felt  the  power  that  makes  all  nature  fade : 
Now  has  my  light  been  lost  in  gloomy  ahade, 
E'en  as  the  sun  behind  his  sister's  form : 
I  call  for  Death  to  free  me  from  Death's  stoi-m, 
But  Love  descends  and  brings  me  better  aid  1 
He  tells  me,  lady,  that  one  moment's  sleep 
Alone  was  thine,  and  then  thou  didst  awake 
Among  the  elect,  and  in  thy  Maker's  arms  : 
And  if  my  verse  oblivion's  power  can  keep 
Aloof,  thy  name  its  place  on  earth  will  take 
Where  Genius  still  will  dote  upon  thy  charms ! 

MoBKHa; 


SONNET  LVII. 
mo,  laiiol  de*  mid  ffiomi  alltpi. 


The  last,  alas  !  of  my  bright  days  and  glad 
—Few  have  been  mine  in  this  brief  Ufe  below— 
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Had  come ;  I  felt  my  heart  as  tepid  anow, 

Presage,  perchance,  of  days  both  dark  and  sad. 

As  one  in  nerves,  and  pulse,  and  spirits  bad,  _ 

Who  of  some  frequent  fever  waits  the  blow,  l| 

E'en  so  I  felt — for  how  could  1  foreknow 

Such  near  end  of  the  half-joja  I  have  had  ? 

Her  beauteous  eyes,  in  heaven  now  bright  and  bless'd 

With  the  pure  light  whence  health  and  life  descends, 

(Wretched  and  beggar'd  leaving  me  behind,) 

With  chaste  and  soul-lit  beams  our  grief  addresa'd  : 

"  Tany  ye  here  in  peace,  beloved  friends. 

Though  here  no  mote,  we  yet  shall  there  be  join'd." 

MacoregoB,-' 
Ah  me !  the  last  of  all  my  happy  daya 
{Not  many  happy  days  my  years  can  show) 
Was  come  !  I  feit  my  heart  as  tum'd  to'  snow, 
Presage,  perhaps,  that  happiness  decays ! 
E'en  as  the  man  whose  shivering  frame  betrays. 
And  fluttering  pulse,  the  ague's  coming  blow ; 
'Twas  thus  I  felt! — but  could  I  therefore  know 
How  soon  would  end  the  bliss  that  never  stays  ? 
Those  eyes  that  now,  in  heaven's  delicious  light. 
Drink  in  pure  beams  which  Ufe  and  glory  rain. 
Just  as  they  left  mine,  blinded,  sunk  in  night, 
Seem'd  Urns  to  say,  sparkling  unwonted  bright, — 
"  Awhile,  beloved  friends,  in  peace  remain, 
Oh,  we  shall  yet  elsewhere  eschange  fond  looks  again 

MOBKHI 
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0  DAT,  0  hour,  0  moment  sweetest,  last, 
O  stars  conspired  to  make  me  poor  indeedl 
0  look  too  true,  in  which  I  seem'd  to  read, 
^m     At  parting,  that  my  happiness  was  past; 
^^k  Now  my  full  loss  I  know,  I  feel  at  last  : 
^H  Then  I  believed  (ah  !  weak  and  idle  creed  !) 
^^K  Twas  but  a  part  alone  I  lost :  instead, 
^m  Was  there  a  ho  Most? 


For,  even  then,  it  was  in  heaven  ordatn'd  ^^^^| 

That  the  sweet  light  of  atl  m;  life  should  die  :  ^^^H 

Twas  written  in  her  sadly-pensive  eye  !  ^^^^| 

But  mine  uDCouBcious  of  the  truth  remain'd  :  ^^" 


But  mine  uuconscious  of  the  truth  r< 

Or,  what  it  would  not  see,  to  see  refrained. 

That  I  might  sink  in  sudden  misery !  Mobkhead 

Dark  hour,  last  moment  of  that  fatal  day  I 
Stars  which  to  beggar  me  of  bliss  combined  ! 
O  faithful  glance,  too  well  which  seem'dst  to  say 
Farewell  to  me,  farewell  to  peace  of  mind  ! 
Awaken 'd  now,  my  losses  I  survey  : 
Alas !  I  fondly  thought — thoughts  weak  and  blind 
That  absence  would  take  part,  not  all.  away; 
How  many  hopes  it  scatter'd  to  the  wind. 
Heaven  had  already  doom'd  it  otherwise. 
To  quench  for  ever  my  life's  genial  light, 
And  in  her  sad  sweet  face  'twas  written  so. 
Surely  aveil  was  placed  around  mine  eyes, 
That  blinded  me  to  all  before  my  sight, 
I  And  sank  at  once  my  life  in  deepest  woe.         Macoreoos. 

SONNET  LIX. 
Quel  vago,  doke,  naro,  imalu  ig: 
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That  glance  of  hers,  pure,  tender,  clear,  and  sweet, 
Methought  it  said,  "  Take  what  thou  canst  while  nigh  ;! 
For  here  no  more  thou'lt  see  me.  till  on  high 
From  earth  have  mounted  thy  slow-moving  feet." 
0  intellect  than  forest  pard  more  fleet! 
Yet  slow  and  dull  thy  sorrow  to  descry. 
How  didst  thou  fail  to  see  in  her  bright  eye 
What  since  befell,  whence  I  my  ruin  meet. 
Silently  shining  with  a  fire  sublime. 
They  said,  "  O  friendly  lights,  which  long  have  been 
Mirrors  to  us  where  gladly  we  were  seen. 
Heaven  waits  for  you,  as  ye  shall  know  in  time; 
Who  bound  us  to  the  earth  dissolves  our  bond, 
But  wills  in  your  despite  thai  you  shall  live  beyond." 
Macqb] 
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CANZONE  V. 

Solea  dalla  foalasa  di  niia  irlla. 

KHHOBT   le    Hia   ONLT   SOLlClt   AND   BU?FDEt. 

I  WHO  was  woQt  from  life's  best  fountain  far 
So  long  to  wander,  searching  land  and  sea, 
Pursuing  not  my  pleaaiii'e,  but  mj  star. 
And  alway,  as  Love  knows  who  strengthen'd  me, 
Eeady  in  bitter  exile  to  depart. 
For  hope  and  memory  both  tlien  fed  my  heart; 
Alas  !  now  wring  my  hands,  and  to  unkind 
And  angry  Fortune,  which  away  has  reft 
That  so  sweet  hope,  my  armour  have  resign 'd ; 
And,  memory  only  left, 
I  feed  mj  great  desire  on  that  alone. 
Whence  frail  and  famish 'd  is  my  sjiirit  grown. 

As  haply  by  the  way,  if  want  of  food 

Compel  the  traveller  to  relax  his  speed. 

Losing  that  strength  which  first  his  steps  endued. 

So  feeling,  for  my  weary  hfe,  the  need 

Of  that  dear  nourishment  Death  rudely  stole, 

Leaving  the  world  all  bare,  and  sad  my  soul, 

From  time  to  time  fair  pleasures  pall,  my  aweet 

To  bitter  tunis,  fear  rises,  and  hopes  fail. 

My  course,  though  brief,  that  I  shall  e"er  complete: 

Cloud  like  before  the  gale. 

To  win  some  resting-place  from  rest  I  flee, 

— If  such  indeed  my  doom,  so  let  it  be. 

Never  to  mortal  life  could  I  incline, 
— Be  witness.  Love,  with  whom  I  parley  oft — 
Except  for  her  who  was  its  light  and  mine. 
And  since,  below  extinguish'd,  shines  aloft 
The  life  in  which  I  lived,  if  lawful  'twere, 
My  chief  desire  would  be  to  follow  her  : 
But  mine  is  ample  cause  of  grief,  for  1 
To  see  my  future  fate  was  ill  supplied  ; 
This  Love  reveal'd  within  her  beauteous  eye 
Elsewhere  my  hopes  to  guide  i 
Too  late  he  dies,  disconsolate  ai 
—Whom  death  a  little  earl 
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In  those  bright  eyes,  where  wont  my  heart  to  dwell,  I 

Until  by  envy  my  hard  fortune  Btirr'd 

Eose  from  so  rich  a  temple  to  expel, 

Love  witb  his  propev  hand  had  character'd 

Tn  lines  of  pity  what,  ere  long,  I  ween 

The  issue  of  my  old  desire  had  been. 

Dying  alone,  and  not  my  life  with  me, 

Comely  and  sweet  it  then  had  been  to  die, 

Leaving  my  life's  best  part  unscathed  and  free  : 

But  now  my  ibnd  hopes  lie 

Dead  in  her  silent  dust :  a  secret  chill 

Shoots  through  me  when  I  think  that  I  live  still. 

K  my  poor  intellect  had  but  the  force 

To  help  my  need,  and  if  no  other  lure 

Had  led  it  from  the  plain  and  proper  course, 

Upon  my  lady's  brow  'twere  easy  sure 

To  have  read  this  truth,  '■  Here  all  thy  pleasure  diei 

And  hence  thy  lifelong  ti'ial  dates  its  rise." 

My  spirit  then  had  gently  pass'd  away 

Tn  iier  dear  presence  from  all  mortal  care  ; 

Freed  from  this  troublesome  and  heavy  clay. 

Mounting,  before  her,  where 

Angels  aud  saints  prepai'ed  on  high  her  place, 

Whom  I  but  follow  now  with  slow  sad  pace. 

My  song !  if  one  there  be 

Who  in  his  love  finds  happiness  and  rest, 

Tell  him  this  truth  from  me, 

"  Die,  while  thou  still  art  bless'd, 

For  death  betimes  is  comfort,  not  dismny, 

And  who  can  rightly  die  needs  no  delay."         MacquI 


SESTINA  I 

m  aben  gnu  fortuna  e  I  r 


Mt  favouring  fort  me  and  my  life  of  joy, 
My  days  so  cloudless  and  my  tranquil  nights, 
The  tender  sigh  the  pleasing  power  of  song. 
Which  gently  wont  to  sound  m  verse  and  rhyma. 


Suddenly  darken 'd  into  grief  and  tears. 
Make  me  hate  life  and  inly  pray  for  death ! 

O  cruel,  grim,  inexorable  Death  ! 
How  hast  thou  dried  my  every  source  of  joy, 
And  left  me  to  drag  on  a  life  of  tears, 
Through  darkling  days  and  melancholy  nights, 
My  heavy  sighs  no  longer  meet  in  rhyme. 
And  my  hard  martyrdom  exceeds  all  song  ! 

Where  now  is  vanish 'd  my  once  amorous  song? 

To  talk  of  auger  and  to  treat  with  death  ; 

Where  (he  fond  verses,  where  the  ha.ppy  rhyme 

Welcomed  by  gentle  hearts  with  pensive  joy  ? 

Where  now  Love's  communings  that  cheer'd  my  nights? 

My  sole  theme,  my  one  thought,  is  now  but  tears ! 

Erewhile  to  my  desire  so  sweet  were  tears 
Their  tenderness  refined  my  else  rude  song. 
And  made  me  wake  and  watch  the  livelong  nights ; 
But  sorrow  now  to  rae  is  worse  than  death. 
Since  lost  for  aye  that  look  of  modest  joy. 
The  lofty  subject  of  my  lowly  rhyme  ! 

Love  in  those  hright  eyes  to  my  ready  rhyme 

Gave  a  fair  theme,  now  changed,  alas !  to  tears ; 

With  grief  remembering  that  time  of  joy. 

My  changed  thoughts  issue  find  in  other  song. 

Evermore  thee  beseeching,  pallid  Death, 

To  snatch  and  save  me  from  these  painful  nights  ! 

Sleep  has  departed  from  my  anguish'd  nij 

Music  is  absent  from  my  rugged  rhyme, 

Which  knows  not  now  to  sound  of  aught  but  death ; 

Its  notes,  so  thrilling  once,  all  turn'd  to  ti 

Love  knows  not  in  his  reign  such  varied  song, 

As  full  of  sadness  now  as  then  of  joy ! 

Man  Uved  not  then  so  crown'd  as  I  with  joy, 
Man  lives  not  now  such  wretched  days  and  nights  ; 
And  my  full  festeiuig  grief  but  swells  the  song 
Which  from  my  bosom  draws  the  mournful  rhyme; 


. .ji  hope,  who  n 

I    Nor  a^inst  deatb  1> 


V  live  but  ii 
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Me  Death  in  her  has  kill'd  ;  and  ouly  Death 

Gnn  to  my  sight  restore  that  fuee  of  joy, 

Which  pleasant  made  to  me  e'en  sigha  and  tears. 

Balmy  the  air,  and  dewy  soft  the  nights, 

Wherein  ray  choicest  thoughts  I  gave  to  rhyme 

While  liOve  inspirited  my  feeble  song  ! 

Would  that  such  power  aa  erst  graced  Orpheus'  soiij 

Were  mine  to  win  my  Laura  back  from  death, 

As  he  Eurj-dice  without  a  rhj-me ; 

Then  would  I  live  in  best  excess  of  joy ; 

Or,  that  denied  me,  soon  may  some  sad  night 

Close  for  me  ever  these  twin  founts  of  tears ! 

Love  !  I  have  told  with  late  and  early  tears. 

My  grievous  injuries  in  doleful  song; 

Not  that  I  hope  from  thee  less  cruel  nights  ; 

And  therefore  am  I  urged  to  pray  for  death, 

Which  hence  would  taie  me  but  to  crown  with  joy, .( 

Where  lives  she  whom  I  sing  in  this  sad  rhyme  I        ' 

If  so  high  may  aspire  my  weary  rhyme. 

To  her  now  shelter'd  safe  from  rage  and  tears, 

Whose  beauties  fill  e'en  heaven  with  livelier  joy, 

Well  would  she  recognise  my  alter'd  song, 

Which  haply  pleased  her  once,  ere  yet  by  death 

Her  days  were  cloudless  made  and  dark  my  nights !  J 

0  ye,  who  fondly  sigh  for  better  nights, 
Who  listen  to  love's  will,  or  sing  in  rhyme, 
Pray  that  for  me  be  no  delay  in  death. 
The  port  of  misery,  the  goal  of  tears, 
But  let  him  change  for  me  bis  ancient  song. 
Since  what  makes  others  sad  fills  me  with  joy! 
Ay  !  for  such  joy,  in  one  or  in  few  nights, 

1  pray  in  rude  song  and  in  anguish 'd  rhyme,  ^^^ 
That  soon  my  tears  may  ended  be  in  death !     MacgSSSS! 

SONNET  LX. 


Go,  plaintive  verse,  to  the  cold  marble  ^  . 
Which  hides  in  earth  my  tieasiue  ii'om  these  eyaa. 
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There  coll  on  her  who  answers  from  yon  s' 

Although  the  mortal  part  dwells  dark  and  low. 

Of  life  how  I  am  wearied  make  her  know, 

Of  stemming  these  dread  waves  that  round  me  rise : 

But,  copying  all  her  virtues  I  so  prize, 

Her  track  I  follow,  jet  my  steps  are  slow. 

I  sing  of  her,  living,  or  dead,  alone ; 

(Dead,  did  I  say  ?  She  is  immortal  made  !) 

That  by  the  world  she  should  be  loved,  and  known. 

Oh!  in  my  passage  hence  may  she  be  near. 

To  greet  my  .coming  that's  not  long  delay'd  ; 

And  may  T  hold  in  heaven  the  rank  herself  holds  there! 

NoiT. 
Go,  melancholy  rhymes !  your  tribute  bring 
To  that  cold  stone,  which  holds  the  dear  remains 
Of  aU  tJiat  earth  held  precious  ;— uttering. 
If  heaven  should  deign  to  hear  thera,  earthly  strains. 
Tell  her,  that  sport  of  tempests,  fit  no  more 
To  stem  the  troublous  ocean, — here  at  last 
Her  votaiy  treads  the  solitary  shore  ; 
His  only  pleasure  to  recall  the  past. 
Tell  her,  that  she  who  living  ruled  his  fate. 
In  death  still  holds  her  empire :  all  his  care, 
So  grant  the  Muse  her  aid, — to  celebrate 
Her  every  word,  and  thought,  and  action  fair. 
Be  this  my  meed,  that  in  the  hour  of  death 
Her  kindred  spirit  may  hail,  and  bless  my  parting  breath  1 

WoODHOnSELEB. 
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If  Mercy  e'er  rewardeth  virtuous  love. 
If  Pity  still  can  do,  as  she  has  done, 
I  shall  have  rest,  for  clearer  than  the  sun 

tMy  lady  and  the  world  my  faith  approve. 
Who  fear'd  me  once,  now  knows,  yet  si 
J  am  llie  same  who  wont  her  love  to  seek. 
Who  seek  it  still ;  where  she  bv 
Or  saw  my  face,  she  now 
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Wherefore  I  hope  that  e'en  in  heaven  she  mooTDS 

My  heavy  anguish,  and  on  me  the  while 

Her  Bweet  face  eloquent  of  pity  turns, 

And  that  when  shufHed  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Her  way  to  me  with  that  fair  band  shell  wend, 

True  follower  of  Christ  and  virtue's  friend,       Macoreqor 

If  virtuous  love  doth  merit  recompense — 
If  pity  Blill  maintain  its  wonted  sway — 
I  that  reward  shall  win,  for  bright  as  day 
To  earth  and  Lanra  breathes  my  faith's  incense. 
She  fear'd  me  once— now  heavenly  confidence 
Beveals  my  heart's  first  hope's  imchanging  stay; 
A  word,  a  look,  could  this  alone  convey, 
My  heart  she  reads  now,  stripp'd  of  earth's  defence,   . 
And  thus  1  hope,  she  for  my  heavy  sighs 
To  heaven  complains,  to  me  she  pity  shows 
By  sympathetic  visits  in  my  dream : 
And  when  this  mortal  temple  breathless  lies. 
Oh  !  may  she  greet  my  aoul,  enclosed  by  those 
Whom  heaven  and  virtue  love — our  friends  supreme. 

WoLIulBTOS. 


SONNET  LXII. 
Tidifra  mille  dotme  uno  gid  taU. 

'Mid  many  fair  one  such  by  me  was  seen 
That  amorous  fears  my  heart  did  instant  se. 
Beholding  her — nor  false  the  images — 
Equal  to  angels  in  her  heavenly  mien. 
Nothing  in  her  was  mortal  or  terrene, 
As  one  whom  nothing  short  of  heaven  can  please; 
My  soul  well  ti'ain'd  for  her  to  bum  and  freeze 
Sought  in  her  wake  to  mount  the  hlue  serene. 
But  ah  !  too  high  for  earthly  wings  to  rise 
Her  pitch,  and  soon  abe  wholly  pass'd  from  sight  j 
The  very  thought  still  makes  me  cold  and  numb ; 
0  beautiful  and  high  and  lustrous  eyes. 
Where  Death,  who  fills  the  world  with  grief  and  fright. 
Found  entrance  in  so  fair  a  form  to  come.        Mauockoos. 
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SONNET  Utlll. 
Tornami  a  me»le,  ami  v'  i  dentro  qadla. 


Oh  !  to  my  soul  for  ever  she  returns  ; 
Or  rather  Lethe  could  not  blot  her  thence, 
Such  as  she  was  when  first  she  struck  my  sense. 
In  that  bright  blushing  age  when  beauty  bums  : 
So  still  I  see  her,  bashful  as  she  turns 
Retired  into  herself,  as  from  offence  : 
I  cry — "  'Tis  she !  she  still  has  life  and  sense : 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  my  love !  " — Sometimes  she  spurns 
My  call ;  sometimes  she  seems  to  answer  straight: 
Then,  starting  from  my  waking  dream,  I  say,^ 
"  Alas  1  poor  wretch,  thou  art  of  mind  bereft ! 
Forget'st  thou  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day 
Of  April,  the  three  hundred,  forty  eight, 
And  liousandth  year, — when  she  her  earthly  mansion  left?' 

MOBEHEAD. 

Mt  mind  recalls  her  ;  nay,  her  home  is  there. 
Nor  can  Lethean  draught  drive  thence  her  form, 
I  see  that  star's  pure  ray  her  spirit  warm, 
Whose  grace  and  spraig-time  beauty  she  doth  wear. 
As  thus  my  vision  paints  her  channs  so  rare. 
That  none  to  such  perfection  may  conform, 
I  cry,  "  'Tis  she !  death  doth  to  life  transform !  " 
And  then  to  hear  that  voice,  I  wake  ray  prayer. 
She  now  replies,  and  now  doth  mute  appear. 
Like  one  who^e  tottering  mind  regains  its  power; 
I  speak  my  heart :  "  Thou  must  this  cheat  resign  ; 
The  thirteen  hundred,  eight  and  fortieth  year. 
The  sisth  of  April's  suns,  his  first  bright  hour. 
Thou  know'st  that  soul  celestial  fled  its  shrine  1 " 

WOLLiSTOl* 


SONNET  LXIV. 

Questo  no»(ro  tadaco  efragilbeae. 


This  gift  of  beauty  ■ 
Frail,  fleeting,  faiioii 
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Ne'er  yet  with  all  its  spells  one  fair  array'd, 

Save  in  this  age  when  for  ray  cost  it  came. 

Not  such  is  Nature's  duty,  nor  her  aim. 

One  to  enrich  if  others  poor  are  made, 

But  now  on  one  is  all  her  wealth  display'd, 

— Ladies,  your  pardon  let  my  boldness  claim. 

Like  lovelmeas  ne'er  lived,  or  old  or  new, 

Nor  ever  shall,  I  ween,  but  hid  so  strange, 

Scarce  did  our  erring  world  its  marvel  view, 

So  soon  it  fled  ;  thus  too  my  soul  must  change 

The  little  light  vouchsafed  me  from  the  skies 

Only  for  pleasure  of  her  sainted  eyes.  Macgeeoob. 

SONNET  hXV. 

0  tempo,  0  del  volebil  ckefuggendo. 
ns  NO  LosoEn  contehflateb  IBB  xoaTiL,  BOi  IHB  nixoBTAs  numM   ' 

O  Time  !  0  heavens  !  whose  flying  changes  frame 
Errors  and  snares  for  mortals  poor  and  blind  ; 
0  days  more  swift  than  arrows  or  the  wind, 
Experienced  now,  I  know  your  treacherous  aim. 
You  I  excuse,  myself  alone  I  blame. 
For  Nature  for  your  flight  who  wings  design'd 
To  me  gave  eyes  which  still  I  have  inclined 
To  mine  own  ill,  whence  follow  grief  and  shame. 
An  hour  will  come,  haply  e'en  now  is  pass'd. 
Their  si^ht  to  turn  on  my  diviner  part 
And  so  this  infinite  anguish  end  at  last. 
Rejects  not  your  long  yoke,  O  Love,  my  heart, 
But  its  own  ill  by  study,  sufferings  vast : 
Virtue  is  not  of  chance,  hut  painful  art.  Macgrbgob 

0  Time  1  O  circling  heavens !  in  your  flight 
Us  mortals  ye  deceive — so  poor  and  blind; 
0  days  *  more  fleeting  than  the  shaft  or  wind. 
Experience  brings  your  treachery  to  my  sight ! 
But  mine  the  error — ye  yourselves  are  right ; 
Your  flight  fulfils  but  that  your  wings  design'd : 
My  eyes  were  Nature's  gift,  yet  ne'er  could  find 
But  one  blest  light — and  hence  their  present  blight. 
It  now  is  time  (perchance  the  hour  is  pass'd  ' 

That  they  a  safer  dwelling  should  select, 
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And  thus  repoae  might  soothe  my  grief  acute : 

liOve'B  yoke  the  spirit  may  not  from  it  cast, 

(With  oh  what  pain  !)  it  may  its  ill  eject ; 

But  virtue  is  attain'd  but  by  pursuit !  Wollaston. 


SONNET  LXVI. 
Quel,  eke  (f  odore  e  di  color  mi 


That  which  in  fragrance  and  in  hue  defied 
The  odoriferous  and  lucid  East, 

Fruits,  flowers  and  herbs  and  leaves,  and  whence  the  West 
Of  all  rare  excellence  obtain'd  the  prize. 
My  laurel  sweet,  which  every  beauty  graced. 
Where  every  glowing  vu-tue  loved  to  dwell. 
Beheld  beneath  its  fair  and  friendly  shade 
My  Lord,  and  by  his  side  my  Goddess  sit. 
Still  have  I  placed  in  that  beloved  plant 
My  home  of  choicest  thoughts  i  in  fire,  in  frost 
Shivering  or  burning,  still  I  have  been  bless'd. 
The  world  was  of  her  perfect  honours  full 
When  God,  his  own  bright  heaven  therewith  to  grace, 
Beclaim'd  her  for  Himself,  for  she  was  his.       Macohkqob. 


SONNET  LXVII. 
Zaamaio  kai,  Mojie,  seasa  sole  it  mimdo. 


Death,  thou  the  world,  since  that  dire  arrow  spec 
Sunless  and  cold  hast  left ;  Love  weak  and  blind  ; 
Beauty  and  grace  their  brilliance  have  resign'd. 
And  from  my  heavy  heart  all  joy  is  fled ; 
Honour  is  sunk,  and  softness  banbhed. 
I  weep  alone  the  woes  which  all  my  kind 
Should  weep — for  virtue's  fairest  flower  has  pined 
Beneath  thy  touch:  what  second  blooms  instead? 
Let  earth,  sea,  air,  vrith  common  wail  bemoan 
Man's  hapless  race ;  which  now.  since  I^aura  died. 


SM  PGTRASCH. 

A  flowerleas  mead,  a  gemlcs.s  ring  appears. 
The  world  possees'd,  nor  knew  lier  worth,  till  flownl 
I  knew  it  well,  who  here  in  grief  abide ,  ^^^ 

And  heaven  too  knows,  which  decks  its  forehenA  with'  S^ 
tears.  Wsakgi 

Tflor,  Death,  hast  left  this  world's  dark  cheerless  v 
Without  a  sun  :  Love  hlmd  and  stripp'd  of  a 
Left  mirth  despoil'U  ;  beauty  bereaved  of  ehorms  ; 
And  me  self -wearied,  to  myself  a  prey ; 
Left  vanish'd,  sunk,  whate'er  was  courteous,  gay: 
1  only  weep,  yet  all  must  feel  alarms ; 
If  beauty's  bud  the  hand  of  rapine  harms 
It  dies,  and  not  a  second  views  the  day! 
Let  air,  eailh,  ocean  weep  for  human  kind  ; 
For  human  kind,  deprived  of  Laura,  seems 
A  Sowerless  mead,  a  ring  whose  gem  is  lost 
None  knew  her  worth  while  to  this  orb  confined, 
Save  me  her  bard,  whose  sorrow  ceaseless  streams. 
And  heaven,  that's  made  more  beauteous  at  my  cost. 


SONNET  LXVIII. 

Conobbi,  qtumto  il  del  gli  acchx  ijC  aperte. 


So  far  as  to  mine  eyes  its  light  heaven  show'd. 
So  far  as  love  and  study  train'd  my  wings, 
Novel  and  beautiful  but  mortal  things 
From  every  star  I  found  on  her  bestow 'd ; 
So  many  forms  in  rare  and  varied  mode 
Of  heavenly  beauty  from  immortal  springs 
My  panting  intellect  before  me  brings. 
Sunk  ray  weak  sight  before  their  dajzling  load. 
Hence,  whatsoe'er  I  spoke  of  her  or  wrote. 
Who,  at  God's  right,  returns  me  now  her  prayers. 
Is  in  that  infinito  abyss  a  mote : 
For  style  beyond  the  genius  never  dares  ; 
Thus,  though  upon  the  sun  man  fix  his  sight, 
He  seeth  less  as  fiercer  bums  its  light.  MACOBEOOm. 


SONNET  LXIX. 
Dolce  mio  caro  e  pmioaa  pegno. 


Dear  precious  pledge,  by  Nature  snatch 'd  away, 
But  yet  reserved  for  me  in  realms  undying ; 
O  thou  on  whom  my  life  is  aye  relying, 
Why  tarry  thus,  when  for  thine  aid  I  pi^ay  ? 
Time  was,  when  sleep  could  to  mine  eyes  convey 
Sweet  visions,  worthy  tliee  ; — why  is  my  eighing 
Unheeded  now? — who  keeps  thee  from  replying? 
Surely  contempt  in  heaven  cannot  stay  : 
Often  on  earth  the  gentlest  heart  is  fain 
To  feed  and  banquet  on  anoilier's  woe 
(Thus  love  is  conquer'd  in  his  own  domain), 
But  thou,  who  seest  through  me,  and  dost  know 
All  that  I  feel,— thou,  who  canst  soolie  my  pain. 
Oh  I  let  thy  blessed  shade  its  peace  bestow.     Wbotteslet. 
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SONNET  LXX. 

DehqaalfkiA,  qiuil  angd  fu  si  pretla. 


What  angel  of  compassion,  hovering  near. 
Heard,  and  to  heaven  my  heart. grief  instant  bore, 
Whence  now  I  feel  descending  as  of  yore 
My  lady,  in  that  bearing  chaste  and  dear, 
My  lone  and  melancholy  heart  to  cheer. 
So  Iree  from  pride,  of  humbleness  such  store. 
In  fine,  so  perfect,  though  at  death's  own  door, 
I  live,  and  life  no  more  is  dull  and  drear. 
Blessed  is  she  who  so  can  others  bless 
With  her  fair  sight,  or  with  that  tender  speech 
To  whose  full  meaning  love  alone  can  reach. 
"Dearii'iend,"  she  says,  "  thy  pangs  my  soul  disti 
But  for  our  good  I  did  ihy  homage  shun  " — 
In  sweetest  toues  which  might  arrest  the  sun. 

Macoreoob. 
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Dd  riio  onde  'I  signar  mio  lemprt  ahbrmda. 


Food  wherewithal  my  lord  is  well  supplied. 
With  tears  and  grief  my  weary  heart  I've  fed; 
As  fears  within  and  paleness  o'er  me  spread, 
Oft  thitilting  on  it3  fatal  wound  and  wide  ; 
But  in  her  time  wilh  whom  no  other  vied. 
Equal  or  second,  to  my  suffering  bed 
Comes  she  to  look  on  whom  I  almost  dread, 
And  takes  her  seat  in  pity  by  my  side. 
With  that  fair  hand,  so  long  desired  in  vain, 
She  check'd  my  tears,  while  at  her  accents  crept 
A  sweetness  to  my  soul,  intense,  divhie. 
"  Is  this  thy  wisdom,  to  parade  thy  pain  ? 
No  longer  weep  !  hast  thou  not  amply  wept? 
Would  that  such  life  were  thme  as  death  is  mine  !" 

MAcaBBOoit. 


With  grief  and  tears  (my  soul's  proud  sovereign's  food) 
I  ever  nourish  still  my  aching  heart ; 
I  feel  my  hlancbing  cheek,  and  oft  I  start 
As  on  Love's  sharp  engraven  wound  I  brood. 
But  she,  who  e'er  on  earth  unrivall'd  stood, 
Flits  o'er  my  couch,  when  prostrate  by  his  dart 
I  lie ;  and  there  her  presence  doth  impart. 
Whilst  scarce  my  eyes  dare  meet  their  vision 'd  good, 
With  that  fair  hand  in  life  I  so  desired, 
She  stays  my  eyes'  sad  tide  ;  her  voice's  tone 

I  Awakes  the  balm  earth  ne'er  to  man  can  give  i 
And  dms  she  speaks  : — "  Oh  !  vain  bath  wisdom  fired 
The  hopeless  mourner's  breast ;  no  more  bemoan, 
I  am  not  dead — would  thou  like  me  oouldst  live  !" 
Th 


SONNET  LXXn. 

Ripeatavdo  a  qud  ch'  ojyi  il  del 


To  that  soft  look  which  now  adorns  the  skies, 
The  graceful  bending  of  the  radiant  head, 
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The  faue,  the  sweet  angelic  accents  fled. 
That  soothed  me  once,  but  now  awake  my  sighs : 
Oh !  when  to  these  imagination  flies, 
I  wonder  that  I  am  not  iong  since  dead! 
Tis  she  supports  me,  for  her  heavenly  tread 
Is  round  my  couch  when  morning  visions  rise! 
In  every  attitude  how  holy,  chaste  ! 
How  tenderly  she  seems  to  hear  the  tale 
Of  my  long  woes,  and  their  relief  to  seek  ! 
But  when  day  breaks  she  thea  appears  in  haste 
The  well-known  heavenward  path  again  to  scale. 
With  moisten'd  eye,  and  soft  expressive  cheek  ! 

MOBEBEAD. 

'Tis  sweet,  though  sad,  my  trembling  thoughts  to  raise, 
A^  memory  dwells  upon  that  form  so  dear, 
And  think  that  now  e'en  angels  join  to  praise 
The  gentle  virtues  that  adom'd  her  here ; 
That  face,  that  look,  in  fancy  to  hehold — 
To  hear  that  voice  that  did  with  music  vie— 
The  bending  head,  crown'd  with  its  locks  of  gold — 
All,  all  that  charm 'd,  now  but  sad  thoughts  supply. 
How  had  I  hved  her  bitter  loss  to  weep, 
If  that  pure  spirit,  pitying  my  woe, 
Had  not  appear'd  to  bless  my  troubled  sleep, 
Ere  memory  broke  upon  the  world  below"? 
What  pure,  what  gentle  greetings  then  were  mine  I 
In  what  attention  wrapt  she  paused  to  hear 
My  life's  sad  course,  of  which  she  bade  me  speak  I 
But  as  the  dawn  from  forth  the  East  did  shine 
Back  to  that  heaven  to  which  her  way  was  clear, 
She  fled, — while  falling  teal's  bedew'd  each  cheek. 

Wrotteslb 


SONNET  LXXIII. 
Fa  font  UK  leiRpa  tiolce  cosa  an(< 


Love,  haply,  was  erewhile  a  sweet  relief; 
I  scarce  know  when  ;  but  now  it  bitter  grows 
Beyond  all  else.     Who  learns  from  life  well  knows. 
As  I  have  learnt  to  know  from  heavy  grief: 


^^^ 
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She,  of  oTir  age,  who  was  its  honour  chief. 
Who  now  in  heaven  wilh  brighter  lustre  glows, 
Has  robb'd  my  being  of  the  sole  repose 
.It  knew  in  life,  though  that  was  rare  and  brier 
Pitiless  Death  my  every  good  has  ta'en  ! 
Not  the  great  bliss  of  her  fair  spirit  freed 
Can  aught  console  the  adveree  life  I  lead. 
I  wept  and  sang;  who  now  can  wake  no  strain, 
But  day  and  night  the  pent  griefs  of  my  soul 
From  eyes  and  tongue  in  tears  and  verses  roll. 

Macgbeoob. 


SONNET  LXXIV. 
Sjjiwe  amor  e  dolor  act  ir  twn  dehbe. 

HAT   liDBA   !9   IH   HEiVKN,    HH    EEPSHTH   HIS   KXIfflSaiW'I 

Sorrow  and  Love  encouraged  my  poor  tongue. 
Discreet  in  sadness,  where  it  should  not  go, 
To  speak  of  her  for  whom  I  burn'd  and  sung, 
What,  even  were  it  true,  'twere  wrong  to  show. 
That  blessed  saint  my  miserable  state 
Might  surely  soothe,  and  ease  my  spirit's  strife. 
Since  she  in  heaven  is  now  domesticate 
With  Hira  who  ever  ruled  her  heart  in  life. 
Wherefore  I  am  contented  and  consoled. 
Nor  would  again  in  life  her  form  behold  ; 
Nay,  I  prefer  to  die,  and  live  alone. 
Fairer  than  ever  to  my  mental  eye, 
I  see  her  soaring  with  the  angels  high, 
Before  our  Lord,  ber  maker  and  my  own,  Macoi 

My  love  and  grief  compell'd  me  to  proclaim 
My  heart's  lament,  and  ui^ed  me  to  convey 
That,  were  it  true,  of  her  I  should  not  say 
Who  woke  alike  my  song  and  bosom's  flame. 
For  I  should  comfort  find,  'mid  this  world's  shame. 
To  mark  her  soul's  beatified  array. 
To  think  that  He  who  here  had  own'd  its  swb- 
Doth  now  within  his  home  its  presence  claim. 
And  true  I  comfort  find — myself  resign 'd, 
I  would  not  woo  her  back  to  earthly  gloom ; 
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I  rather  let  me  die,  or  live  stiJl  lone  I 
My  mental  eye,  that  holds  her  there  enshrined, 
Now  paints  lier  wing'd,  bright  with  celestial  bloom. 
Prostrate  beneath  our  mutual  Heave ii"s  throne.  WoiiiBTOS 
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SONNET  LXXV. 

i  anyeli  ddii  e  I'  aainte  bmtc. 


The  chosen  angels,  and  the  spirits  blast, 
Celestial  tenants,  on  that  glorious  day 
My  Lady  join'd  them,  throng'd  in  bright  array 
Around  her,  with  amaze  and  awe  imprest. 
"  What  splendour,  what  new  beauty  stands  confest 
Unto  our  sight  ?  " — among  themselves  they  say ; 
"  No  soul,  in  this  vile  age,  from  sinful  clay 
To  our  high  realms  has  risen  so  fair  a  guest"  ' 
Delighted  to  have  changed  her  mortal  fitate, 
She  ranks  amid  the  purest  of  her  kind ; 
And  ever  and  anon  she  looks  behind. 
To  mark  my  progress  and  my  coming  wait ; 
Now  my  whole  thought,  my  wish  to  heaven  I  cast; 
'Tis  Laura's  voice  I  hear,  and  hence  she  bids  me  haste. 
No] 

The  chosen  angels,  and  the  blest  above. 
Heaven's  citizens  '. — the  day  when  Laura  ceased 
To  adorn  the  world,  about  her  thronging  press'd, 
Eeplete  with  wonder  and  with  holy  love. 
"What  sight  is  this? — what  will  this  beauty  prove?" 
Said  they ;  "  for  sure  no  form  in  charms  so  draas'd. 
From  yonder  globe  to  this  high  place  of  rest. 
In  all  the  latter  age,  did  e'er  remove ! " 
She,  pleased  and  happy  with  her  mansion  new. 
Compares  herself  vrilJi  the  most  perfect  there  ; 
And  now  and  then  she  easts  a  glance  to  view 
If  yet  I  come,  and  seems  to  wish  me  near. 
Else  tlien,  my  thoughts,  to  heaven  ! — vain  world,  adieu  I 
My  Laura  calls  I  her  quickening  voice  I  hear ! 
I  Caj 
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SONNET  LXXVI. 
Danna  chc  liela  cd  Friadpio  noilro. 


f 

^M      L&DY,  in  bliss  who,  by  our  Maker's  feet, 
^^  As  suited  for  thine  excellent  life  alone. 

Art  now  enlhroned  in  high  and  glorious  seat, 
Adorn 'd  with  charms  nor  pearls  nor  purple  own ; 
O  model  high  and  rare  of  ladies  sweet! 
Now  in  his  face  to  whom  all  things  are  known, 
Look  on  my  love,  with  that  pure  faith  replete. 
As  long  my  verse  and  truest  tears  have  shown, 
And  know  at  last  my  heart  on  earth  to  thee 
Was  still  as  now  in  heaven,  nor  wish'd  in  life 
More  than  beneath  thine  eyes'  bright  sun  to  be  ; 
Wherefore,  to  recompense  the  tedious  strife, 
Which  tum'd  my  liege  heart  from  the  world  away, 
Pray  that  I  soon  may  come  with  thee  to  stay. 


liADV !  whose  gentle  virtues  have  obtain'd 
For  thee  a  dwelling  with  thy  Maker  blest. 
To  sit  enthroned  above,  in  angels'  vest 
(Whose  lustre  gold  nor  purple  had  attain'd) : 
Ah  !  thou  who  here  the  most  exalted  reign'd, 
Now  through  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knows  each  breast. 
That  heart's  pure  faith  and  love  thou  canst  attest, 
Which  both  my  pen  and  tears  alike  sustain'd. 
Thou,  knowest,  too,  my  heart  was  thine  on  earth. 
As  now  it  is  in  heaven  ;  no  wish  was  there 
But  to  avow  thine  eyes,  its  only  shrine : 
Thus  to  reward  the  strife  which  owes  its  birth 
To  thee,  who  won  my  each  affection'd  care, 
Pray  God  to  waft  me  to  his  home  and  thine !     Woixask 


I 


SONNET  LXXVII. 
IW  pid  htgli  oechi  e  doi  jiiil  cKiari 


The  brightest  eyes,  the  most  resplendent  face 
That  ever  shone;  and  the  most  radiant  hair, 


With  which  nor  gold  nor  sunbeam  could  compare  ; 

The  sweetest  accent,  and  a  smile  all  grace  ; 

Hands,  arms,  that  would  e'en  motionless  abase 

Those  who  to  Love  the  most  rebellious  were  ; 

Fine,  nimble  feet ;  a  form  that  would  appear 

Like  that  of  her  who  iirat  did  Eden  trace  ; 

These  fann'd  life's  spark :  now  heaven,  and  all  its  choir 

Of  angel  hosts  those  kindred  charms  admire ; 

While  lone  and  darkling  I  on  earth  remain. 

Yet  is  not  comfort  fled ;  she,  who  can  read  _ 

Each  secret  of  vay  soul,  shall  intercede ; 

And  I  her  sainted  form  behold  again.  NoTU'l 

Yes,  from  those  finest  ejes,  that  face  most  sweet 
That  ever  shone,  and  from  that  lovehest  htur, 
With  which  nor  gold  nor  sunbeam  may  compare. 
That  speech  with  love,  that  smile  with  grace  replete. 
From  those  soft  hands,  those  white  arms  which  defeat. 
Themselves  iinmoved,  the  stoutest  hearts  that  e'er 
To  Love  were  rebels ;  from  those  feet  so  fair, 
From  her  whole  form,  for  Eden  only  meet. 
My  spirit  took  its  life — now  these  delight 
The  King  of  Heaven  end  his  angelic  train, 
While,  blind  and  naked,  I  am  left  in  night. 
One  only  balm  espect  I  'mid  my  pain — 
That  she,  mine  every  thought  who  now  can  see, 
May  win  this  grace— that  1  with  her  may  be.    IHacgheoob  J 

■  SONNET  LXXVIII. 

F  mi  par  (f  or  in  oi-a  iidire  il  mtJio. 

Methikks  from  hour  to  hour  her  voice  I  Lear; 
My  Lady  calls  me !     I  would  fain  obey  ; 
Within,  without,  I  feel  myself  decay  ; 
And  am  so  alter'd— not  with  many  a  year — 
That  to  myself  a  stranger  I  appear ; 
Ail  my  old  usual  life  is  put  away — 
Could  I  but  know  how  long  I  have  to  stay ! 
Grant,  Heaven,  the  long-wish 'd  summons  may  be  n 
Oh,  blest  the  day  when  from  tl ' 
Isha' -    " 


SONNET  LXXDt, 

i'  aura  mia  larra  al  mio  liancB  ) 
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This  mortal  guise,  bo  heavy  yet  so  frail, 
When  from  this  black  night  my  saved  spirit  flies. 
Soaring  up,  up,  above  the  bright  serene, 
Wliere  with  my  Lord  my  Lady  sliall  be  seen.    Maco; 
On  my  oft-troubled  sleep  my  sacred  air 
So  softly  breathes,  at  lost  I  courage  tate, 
To  tell  her  of  my  past  and  present  ache. 
Which  never  in  her  life  my  heart  did  dare. 
I  first  that  glance  so  fuU  of  love  declare 
Which  served  my  lifelong  torment  to  awake. 
Next,  how,  coDtcnt  and  wretched  for  her  sake, 
Love  day  by  day  my  tost  heart  knew  to  tear. 
She  speaks  not,  but,  with  pity's  dewy  ti'ace. 
Intently  looks  on  me,  and  gently  sighs. 
While  pure  and  lustrous  tears  begem  her  &ce; 
My  spirit,  which  her  sorrow  fiercely  tries. 
So  to  behold  her  weep  with  anger  bums. 
And  freed  from  slumber  to  itself  returns  MaggrbI 

SONNET  LXXX. 

Ogni  giomo  mipar-pii  di  miW  arm!. 

Each  day  to  me  seems  as  a  thousand  yeare. 
That  I  my  dear  and  faithful  .star  pursue. 
Who  guided  me  on  earth,  and  guides  me  too 
By  a  sure  path  to  life  without  its  tears. 
For  in  the  world,  familiar  now,  appears 
No  snare  to  tempt ;  so  rare  a  light  and  true 
Shines  e'en  from  heaven  my  secret  conscience  througl^J 
Of  lost  time  and  loved  sin  the  glass  it  reals. 
Not  that  I  need  the  threats  of  death  to  dread, 
(Which  He  who  loved  us  bore  with  gi'eater  pain) 
That,  firm  and  constant,  1  his  path  should  tread  : 
'Tis  but  a  brief  while  since  in  eveiy  vein 
Of  her  he  enter'd  who  my  fate  has  been, 
Yet  troubled  not  the  least  her  brow  serene.      MACom 
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JVon  pui)  far  tunrie  it  dolce  puo 


Death  cannot  inaka  that  beauteous  face  less  fair. 
But  that  sweet  face  niaj  lend  to  death  a  grace  ; 
My  spirit's  guide !  from  her  each  good  I  trace ; 
Who  learns  to  die,  may  seek  his  lesson  there. 
That  holy  one  1  who  not  his  blood  would  spare, 
But  did  the  dark  Tartarean  bolta  unbrace  ; 
He,  too,  doth  from  my  soul  death's  terrors  chase: 
Then  welcome,  death!  thy  impress  I  would  wear. 
And  linger  not!  'tis  time  that  I  had  fled  ; 
Alas  !  my  stay  hath  little  here  avail'd. 
Since  she,  my  Laura  blest,  resign 'd  her  breath : 
Life's  spring  io  me  hath  since  that  hour  lain  dead, 
In  her  I  lived,  my  life  in  hers  exhaled, 
The  hour  she  died  1  felt  within  me  death  !         Wollastos 


^ 
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When  she,  the  faithful  soother  of  my  pain. 
This  life's  long  weary  pilgrimage  to  cheer. 
Vouchsafes  beside  my  nightly  couch  to  appear. 
With  her  sweet  speech  attempering  reason's  strain; 
O'ercome  by  tenderness,  and  terror  vain, 
I  crj-,  "Whence  comest  thou,  0  spirit  blest?" 
She  from  her  beauteous  breast 
A  branch  of  laurel  and  of  palm  displays, 
And,  answering,  thus  she  says : 
"  From  th'  emp3Teau  seat  of  holy  love 
Alone  thy  sorrows  to  console  I  move." 
In  actions,  and  in  words,  in  humble  guise 
I  speak  my  thanks,  and  ask,  "  How  may  it  lie 
That  thou  shoulUat  know  my  wretched  state  ?" 
"  Thy  floods  of  tears  perpetual,  and  thy  fighs 
Breathed  forth  unceasing,  to  high  heaven  orise- 
And  there  disturb  my  blissful  state  aerene  ; 
I  So  grievous  hath  it  been, 
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That  freed  from  this  poor  being,  I  at  last 

To  a  better  lite  have  pass'd, 

Wliich  should  have  joy'd  thee  hadst  thou  loved  as  well 

As  tliy  sad  brow,  and  sadder  numbers  tell," 

"  Oh  !  not  thy  ills,  I  hut  deplore  my  own. 

In  darkness,  and  in  grief  remaining  here, 

Certain  that  thon  hast  reach'd  the  highest  sphere. 

As  of  a  thing  that  man  hath  seen  and  known. 

Wonld  God  and  Nature  to  the  world  have  Ehowa 

Such  virtue  in  a  young  and  gentle  breast. 

Were  not  eternal  rest 

The  appointed  guerdon  of  a  life  so  fair  ? 

Thou !  of  the  spirits  rare, 

Who,  from  a  course  unspotted,  pure  and  high. 

Are  suddenly  translated  to  the  sky. 

"  But  1 1  how  can  I  nease  to  weep  1  forlorn, 

Without  thee  nothing,  wretched,  desolate ! 

Oh,  in  the  cradle  had  1  met  my  fate. 

Or  at  the  breast !  and  not  to  love  been  bom  ! " 

And  she :  "  Why  by  consuming  grief  thus  worn  ? 

Were  it  not  better  spread  aloft  thy  wings, 

And  now  all  mortal  things, 

With  these  thy  sweet  and  idle  fantasies. 

At  their  just  value  prize. 

And  follow  me,  if  true  thy  tender  vows, 

Gathering  henceforth  with  me  these  honour'd  boughs  ?* 

Then  answering  her : — "  Fain  would  I  thou  shouldst  say 

What  these  two  verdant  branches  signify," 

■■  Methinks,"  she  says,  '■  thou  may'st  thyself  reply. 

Whose  pen  has  graced  the  one  by  many  a  lay. 

The  palm  shows  victory  ;  and  in  youth "s  bright  day 

I  overcame  the  world,  and  my  weak  heart : 

The  triumph  mine  in  part, 

Glory  to  Him  who  made  my  weakness  strength ! 

And  thou,  yet  turn  at  length  ! 

'Gainst  other  powers  his  gracious  aid  implore, 

That  we  may  be  with  Him  thy  trial  o'er ! " 

"  Are  these  the  crisped  locks,  and  links  of  g 

That  bind  nie  still  ?     And  these  the  radiant  eyei 

To  me  the  Sun  ?  "    "  Err  not  with  the  unwise. 


Nor  think,"  she  says,  "  as  they  are  wont.     Behold 

In  me  a  spirit,  amoDg  tho  blest  enroll'd ; 

Thou  seek'st  what  hath  long  been  earth  again : 

Yet  to  relieve  thy  pain 

'Tis  given  me  thus  to  appear,  ere  I  resume 

That  beauty  from  the  tomb, 

More  loved,  that  I,  severe  in  pity,  win 

Thy  soul  with  mine  to  Heaven,  fi'om  death  and  sio." 

I  weep ;  and  she  my  cheek, 

Soft  sighing,  with  her  own  fmr  hand  will  dry  ; 

And,  gently  chiding,  speak 

In  tones  of  power  to  rive  hard  rocks  in  twain ; 

Then  vanishing,  sleep  follows  in  her  tnun.  Daqko, 


CANZONE  VII. 

Qaeir  anliipio  mio  doUx  empio  ligtiore. 


Long  had  I  suffer'd,  till — to  combat  more 
In  strength,  in  hope  too  sunk— at  last  before 
Impartial  Reason's  seat. 
Whence  she  presides  our  nobler  nature  o"er, 
I  summon 'd  my  old  tyrant,  stem  and  sweet ; 
There,  groaning  'neath  a  weary  weight  of  grief, 
"With  fear  and  horror  stung, 
Like  one  who  dreads  to  die  and  prays  relief. 
My  plea  I  open"d  thus  :  "  When  life  was  young, 
I,  weakly,  placed  my  peace  within  his  power, 
And  nothing  from  that  hour 
Save  wrong  I've  met ;  so  many  and  so  great 
The  torments  I  hove  borne. 
That  my  once  infinite  patience  is  outworn, 
And  my  life  worthless  grown  is  held  in  very  hate  1 

"  Thus  sadly  has  my  time  till  now  dragg'd  by 
In  flames  and  ac^iisb  :  T  have  left  eadi  way 
Of  hono" 
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That  yet  may  free  me  from  this  wretched  thrall. 

Or  even  my  complaint, 

So  great  and  just,  against  this  ingrate  paint " 

0  little  sweet  I  much  bitterness  and  gall ! 
How  have  you  changed  my  life,  so  tranquil,  ere 
With  the  false  witchery  blind, 
That  alone  lured  me  to  his  amorous  snare  ! 
If  right  I  judge,  a  mind 

1  boasted  once  with  higher  feelings  rife, 

— But  he  destroy 'd  my  peace,  he  plunged  me  ia  this  stofiatj 

"  Less  for  myself  to  eare,  through  him  I've  gro'wn,  " 

And  less  my  Ood  to  honour  than  I  ought: 

Through  him  my  every  thought 

On  a  frail  beauty  blindly  have  I  thrown ; 

In  this  my  counsellor  he  stood  alone. 

Still  prompt  with  cruel  aid  so  to  provoke 

My  young  desire,  that  I 

Hoped  respite  from  his  harsh  and  heavy  yoke. 

But,  ah !  what  boots — though  changing  time  awec 

If  from  this  changeless  passion  nought  can  save— 

A  genius  proud  and  high  ? 

Or  what  Heaven's  other  envied  gifts  to  have, 

If  still  I  groan  the  slave 

Of  the  fierce  despot  whom  I  here  accuse, 

Who  tuma  e'en  my  sad  life  to  his  triumphant  us 

"  'Twas  he  who  made  me  desert  countries  seek. 

Wild  tribes  and  nations  dangerous,  manners  mde,,l 

My  path  with  thorns  he  strew'd. 

And  every  error  that  betrays  the  weak. 

Valley  and  mountain,  marsh,  and  stream,  and  sea,  I 

On  every  side  his  snares  were  set  for  me. 

In  June  December  came. 

With  present  peril  and  sharp  toil  the  same  ; 

Alone  they  left  me  never,  neither  he. 

Nor  she,  whom  I  so  fled,  my  oiner  foe : 

Untimely  in  my  tomb. 

If  by  some  painful  death  not  yet  laid  low. 

My  safety  from  such  doom 

Heaven's  gracious  pity,  not  this  tvrant,  deigns. 

Who  feeds  upom  ^■^  gi^e?,  mlA  ^votita  in  my  painsfl 


TO   LAOKA  IN  DEATH. 

"No  quiet  hour,  since  first  I  own'd  his  reign, 

I've  known,  nor  hope  to  know  ;  repose  is  "    ' 

From  my  unfriendly  bed, 

Nor  herb  nor  spells  can  bring  it  back  again. 

By  fraud  and  force  he  gain'd  and  guards  his  power 

O'er  every  sense  ;  soundeth  from  s 

By  day.  by  night,  the  hour, 

T  feel  his  band  in  every  stroke  I  hear. 

Never  did  cankerworm  fair  tree  devour. 

As  he  my  heart,  wherein  he,  gnawing,  lurks. 

And,  there,  my  ruin  works. 

Hence  my  past  martyrdom  and  tears  arise. 

My  present  speech,  these  sighs, 

Which  tear  and  tire  myself,  and  haply  thee, 

— Judge  then  between  us  both, thou  knowestbimsndme!'' 

Willi  fierce  reproach  my  adversary  ri 

"  Lady,"  he  spoke,  "  the  rebel  to  a  c 

la  heard  at  last,  the  truth 

Receive  from  me  which  he  has  shrunk  to  tell : 

Big  words  to  bandy,  specious  lies  to  sell, 

He  plies  right  well  the  vile  trade  of  his  youth, 

Freed  irom  whose  shame,  to  share 

My  easy  pleasures,  hy  my  friendly  eare. 

From  each  false  passion  which  had  work'd  h'm  l 

Kept  safe  and  pure,  laments  he,  graceless,  still 

The  sweet  life  he  has  gain'd? 

And,  blindly,  thus  his  fortune  dares  he  blame. 

Who  owes  his  very  fame 

To  me,  his  genius  who  subhmed,  suatain'd. 

In  the  proud  Bight  to  which  he,  else,  had  dared  not  a 

"  Well  knows  he  how,  in  history's  every  page, 

The  laurell'd  chief,  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 

The  poet  and  the  sage, 

Favourites  of  fortune,  or  for  vbtue  known. 

Were  cursed  by  evil  stars,  in  loves  debased. 

Soulless  and  vile,  their  hearts,  their  fame,  to  waste ; 

While  I,  for  him  alone, 

From  all  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  earth. 

Chose  one,  so  graced  with  beauty  and  with  worth. 

The  eternal  sun  her  equal  ne'er  behe\A. 
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Such  chann  was  in  her  life, 

Such  virtue  in  her  speech  witii  music  rife. 

Their  wondrous  power  dispell'd 

Each  vain  and  vicious  fancy  from  hia  heart, 

— A  foe  I  am  indeed,  if  this  a  foeman's  part ! 

'■  Such  was  my  anger,  these  my  hate  and  slights. 

Than  all  which  others  could  bestow  more  sweet  ■ 

Evil  for  good  I  meet, 

If  thus  ingratitude  my  grace  requites. 

So  high,  upon  my  wings,  he  aoar'd  in  fame. 

To  hear  his  song,  fair  dames  and  gentle  knights 

In  throngs  delighted  came. 

Among  the  ^fted  spirits  of  our  time 

His  name  conspicuous  shines  ;  in  every  clime 

Admired,  approved,  his  strains  an  echo  hnd. 

Such  is  he,  but  for  me 

A  mere  court  flatterer  who  was  doom'd  to  be, 

Unmark'd  amid  his  kind, 

Till,  in  my  school,  exalted  and  made  known 

By  her,  who,  of  her  sex,  stood  peerless  and  alone ! 

"  If  my  great  service  more  there  need  to  tell, 

I  have  so  fenced  and  fortified  him  well, 

That  his  pure  mind  on  nought 

Of  gross  or  grovelling  now  can  brook  to  dwell ; 

Modest  and  sensitive,  in  deed,  word,  thought, 

Her  captive  from  his  youth,  she  so  her  fair 

And  virtuous  image  press'd 

Upon  his  heart,  it  left  its  likeness  there : 

■^Tiate'er  his  life  has  shown  of  good  or  great. 

In  aim  or  action,  he  from  us  possess'd. 

Never  was  midnight  dream 

So  full  of  error  as  to  us  his  hate  I 

For  Heaven's  and  man's  esteem 

If  still  he  keep,  the  praise  is  due  to  us. 

Whom  in  its  thankless  pride  his  blind  rage  censures  thnst  I 

"  In  fine,  'twas  I,  my  past  love  to  exceed. 
Who  heavenward  fix'd  his  hope,  who  gave  him 
To  fly  from  mortal  things. 
Which  to  eternal  bliss  the  path  impede ; 


LBurea  thnst  | 


With  his  own  sense,  that,  seeing  how  in  har 

Virtues  and  charms  so  great  and  rare  combined, 

A  holy  pride  might  stir 

And  to  the  Great  Fkst  Cause  esalt  his  mind, 

(In  his  own  verse  confess'd  this  truth  we  see,) 

While  that  dear  lady  whom  I  sent  to  be 

The  grace,  the  guard,  and  guide 

Of  hia  vain  life" But  here  a  heairt-deep  groan 

I  sudden  gave,  and  cried, 

■'  Yes  !  sent  and  snatch'd  her  from  me."     He  replied, 

"  Not  I,  but  Heaven  above,  which  will'd  her  for  its  owl 

At  length  before  that  high  tribunal  each — 
With  anxious  tremfahng  I,  while  in  his  mien 
Was  conscious  triumph  seen — 
With  earnest  prayer  concluded  thus  his  speech; 
"  Speak,  noble  lady  !  we  thy  judgment  wait." 
She  then  with  equal  air: 
"  It  glads  me  to  have  heard  your  keen  debate, 
But  in  a  cause  so  great. 

More  time  and  thought  it  needs  just  verdict  to  declare  ! " 
Macqbeodr. 
[of  pabts  only.] 
I  CITED  once  t'  appear  before  the  noble  queen,         [seen. 
That  ought  to  guide  each  mortal  life  that  in  this  world  ia 
That  pleasant  cruel  foe  that  robbeth  hearts  of  ease. 
And  now  doth  frown,  and  then  doth  fawn,  and  can  both  _ 

grieve  and  please ; 
And  there,  as  gold  in  fire  full  fined  to  each  intent, 
Charged  with  fear,  and  terror  eke  I  did  myself  present, 
As  one  that  doubted  death,  and  yet  did  justice  crave. 
And  thus  began  t'  unfold  my  cause  in  hope  some  help  to 


"  Madam,  in  tendei"  youth  I  enter'd  first  this  reign, 
Where  other    sweet  I  never  felt,     than  grief  and  great 

disdain ; 
And  eke  so  sundry  kinds  of  torments  did  endure. 
As  life  I  loathed,  and  death  desired  my  cursed  case  to  cure; 
And  thus  my  woeful  days  unto  this  hour  ht 
In   smoky  sighs  and 

waste; 


m 
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O  Lord !  what  graces  great  I  fled,  and  eke  refused 

~     erve  this  cmel  crafty  Sire  that  doubtless  ti 

'■  What  wit  can  use  such  words  to  argue  and  debate, 

What  tongue  e.^cpress  the  full  effect  of  mine  unhappy  state; 

What  hand  with  pen  can  paint  t'  uncipher  this  deceit; 

What  heai't  so  hard  Ihat  would  not  yield  that  once  hath 

Been  his  bate ; 
What  great  and  grievous  wrongs,  what  threats  of  ill  success, 
What  Biogte  sweet,  mingled  with  mass  of  double  hittemeea. 
With  what  unpleasant  pangs,  with  what  an  hoard  of  pains, 
Hath  he  acquainted  my  green  years  by  his  false  pleasant 

trains." 
"  Who  by  resistless  power  hath  forced  me  sue  his  dance, 
That  if  I  be  not  much  abused  had  found  much    better 
And  when  I  most  resolved  to  lead  most  quiet  life,  [chance; 
He  spoit'd  me  of  discordless  state,  and  thrust  me  in  truce- 
less  strife. 
He  hath  bewitch'd  me  so  that  God  the  less  1  served. 
And  due  respect  unto  myself  the  further  from  me  swerv'd ; 
He  hath  the  love  of  one  so  painted  in  my  thought, 
That  other  thing  I  can  none  mind,  nor  care  for  as  I  ought. 
And  all  this  comes  from  him,  both  counsel  and  the  cause. 
That  whet  my  young  desire  bo  much  to  th'  honour  of  his 
laws."  Harisgton  MS. 


SONNET  LXXXII. 

IHcemi  spaso  if  mio  fidato  apeglio. 


My  faithful  mirror  oft  to  me  has  told — 
My  weary  spirit  and  my  shrivell'd  skin 
My  failing  powers  to  prove  it  all  begin — 
"  Deceive  thyself  no  longer,  thou  art  old." 
Man  is  in  all  by  Nature  best  oontroil'd. 
And  if  wilh  her  me  struggle,  time  creeps  in ; 
At  the  sad  truth,  on  fire  as  waters  win, 
A  long  and  heavy  sleep  is  off  me  roll'd ; 
And  1  see  cleai-ly  our  vain  life  depart, 
That  more  than  once  our  being  cannot  he; 
Her  voice  aotmds  ever  in  my  inmost  heart, 
Who  now  from  her  fair  eai'llily  frame  is  free ; 
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She  walk'd  the  world  so  peerless  and  alone, 

Its  fame  and  lustre  all  with  her  are  flown.        Macqeeoob- 

The  mirror'd  friend — my  changing  form  hatli  read. 
My  every  power's  incipient  decay — 
My  wearied  soul — aJike,  in  warning  say 
"  Thyself  no  more  deceive,  thy  youth  hath  fled," 
'Tis  ever  best  to  be  by  Nature  led. 
We  strive  with  her,  and  Death  makes  us  his  prey ; 
A.t  tbat  dread  thought,  ae  flames  the  waters  stay. 
The  dream  is  gone  my  life  hath  sadly  fed. 
I  wake  to  feel  how  soon  existence  flies  : 
Once  known,  'us  gone,  and  never  to  return. 
Still  vibrates  in  my  heart  the  thrilling  tone 
Of  her,  who  now  her  beauteous  shrine  defies  : 
But  she,  who  here  to  rival,  none  could  leam. 
Hath  robb'd  her  sex,  and  with  its  fame  hath  flown. 

■ ■  WoLLASIOK. 

SONNET  LXXXIII. 

■  Volo  con  f  ali  d^  peiaitri  al  delo. 

So  often  on  the  wings  of  thought  I  fly 
Up  to  heaven's  blissful  seats,  that  I  appear 
As  one  of  those  whose  treasure  is  lodged  there, 
The  rent  veil  of  moi-tality  thrown  by. 
A  pleasing  chillnesa  thrills  my  heart,  while  I 
Listen  to  her  voice,  who  bids  me  paleness  wear — 
'■  Ah !  now,  my  friend,  I  love  thee,  now  revere, 
For  changed  thy  face,  thy  manners,"  doth  she  cry. 
She  leads  me  to  her  Lord  :  and  then  I  bow, 
Preferring  humble  prayer,  He  would  allow 
That  I  his  glorious  face,  and  hers  might  see. 
Thus  He  replies :  "  Thy  destiny's  secure ; 
To  stay  some  tweutj,  or  some  ten  years  more, 
Is  but  a  little  space,  though  long  it  seems  to  thee."    t 
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She  now  is  dust,  who  dealt  nie  heat  and  cold; 

To  common  trees  my  chosen  laureh  turn; 

Hence  t  at  once  my  bliss  and  bane  discern. 

None  now  there  is  my  feelings  who  can  mould 

From  fire  to  frost,  from  timorous  to  bold, 

In  grief  to  languish  or  with  hope  to  yearn. 

Out  of  his  tyrant  hands  who  harms  and  heals, 

Erewhile  who  made  in  it  such  havoc  sore, 

My  heart  the  bitter-sweet  of  freedom  feels. 

And  to  the  Lord  whom,  thankful,  I  adore. 

The  heavens  who  ruleth  merely  with  his  brow, 

J.  turn  life-weary,  if  not  satiate,  now.  MAOSEESfli 


SONNET  I,XXXV. 

TeTtnem-i  Jmar  amti  renlano  arc 


Love  held  me  one  and  twenty  yeors  enchain'J, 
His  flame  was  joy— for  hope  was  in  my  grief ! 
For  ten  more  years  I  wept  without  relief. 
When  Laura  with  my  heart,  to  heaven  attain'd. 
Now  weary  grown,  my  life  I  had  arraign'd 
That  in  its  error,  check'd  (to  my  belief) 
Blest  virtue's  seeds — now,  in  my  yellow  leaf, 
I  grieve  the  misspent  years,  existence  stain'd. 
Alas  !  it  might  have  sought  a  brighter  goal. 
In  flying  troublous  thoughts,  and  winning  peace; 
0  Father !  I  repentant  seek  thy  throne : 
Thou,  in  this  temple  hast  enshrined  my  soul, 
Oh,  bless  me  yet,  and  grant  its  safe  release ! 
Unjustified — my  sin  I  humbly  own.  Wullaetok. 


SONNET  LXXXVI. 

r  ro  piatigenda  i  miei  pasaaH  ten, 
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^H      Weepino,  I  still  revolve  the  seasons  flown 

^H  In  vain  idolatry  of  mortal  things  ; 

^B  JTot  soaring  beavenwai'd ;  though  my  soul  had  wings 
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Which  might,  perchance,  a  glorious  flight  have  shown. 

0  Thou,  discemer  of  the  guilt  I  own. 

Giver  of  lii'e  immortal,  King  of  Kings, 

Heal  Thou  the  wounded  heart  which  conscience  stinga  : 

It  looks  for  refuge  only  to  thy  throne. 

Thus,  although  life  was  warfare  and  unrest. 

Be  death  the  haven  of  peace  ;  and  if  niy  day 

Was  vain — yet  make  the  parting  moment  blest! 

Through  this  brief  remnant  of  my  earthly  way. 

And  in  death's  billows,  be  thy  hand  confess'd; 

Full  well  Thou  know'st,  this  hope  ia  all  my  stay ! 

Sheppabb. 

Still  do  I  mourn  the  years  for  aye  gone  by. 
Which  on  a  mortal  love  I  lavished. 
Nor  e'er  to  soar  my  pinions  balanced, 
Though  wing'd  perchance  no  humble  height  to  fly. 
Thou,  Dread  Invisible,  who  from  on  high 
Look'st  down  upon  this  suffering  erring  head. 
Oh.  be  thy  succour  to  my  friulty  sped, 
And  with  thy  grace  my  indigence  supply  ! 
My  life  in  storms  and  warfare  doom'd  to  spend, 
Harbour'd  in  peace  that  life  may  I  resign : 
It's  course  though  idle,  pious  be  its  end  ! 
Oh,  for  the  few  brief  days,  which  yet  are  mine. 
And  for  their  close,  thy  guiding  hand  extend  I 
Thou  know'st  on  Thee  alone  my  heart's  firm  hopes  recline. 

W  BANG  HAM. 


SONNET  LXXXVII. 

Do!cidurei2e  epiadde  repulie. 


0  SWEET  severity,  repulses  mild, 
With  chasten 'd  love,  and  tender  pity  fraught; 
Graceful  rebukes,  that  to  mad  passion  taught 
Becoming  mastery  o'er  its  wishes  wild  ; 
Speech  dignified,  in  which,  united,  smiled 
All  courtesy,  with  purity  of  thoupht: 
Virtue  and  beauty,  that 
Of  baser  temper  had 
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!Eyo9,  in  whose  glance  man  is  beatified — 
Awl'ui,  in  pride  of  virtue,  to  restrain 
Aspiring  hopes  that  justly  are  denied, 
Then  prompt  the  drooping  spirit  to  sustain 
These,  beautiful  in  eveiy  change,  supplied 
Health  to  my  soul,  that  else  were  sought  in 


SONNET  LXXXVIir. 
Spiiiofelice,  ehc  it  dolcemeiitt. 


Blest  spirit,  that  with  beams  so  sweetly  cleai' 
Those  ej-ea  didst  bend  on  me,  than  stars  more  bnght«4 
And  sighs  didst  breathe,  and  words  which  could  delisjp 
Despair ;  and  which  in  fancy  still  I  bear ; — 
I  see  thee  now,  radiant  from  thy  pure  sphere 
O'er  the  soft  grass,  and  violet's  purple  light, 
Move,  aa  an  angel  to  my  wondering  sight ; 
More  present  than  earth  gave  thee  to  appear. 
Yet  to  the  Cause  Supreme  thou  art  return 'd ; 
And  left,  here  to  dissolve,  that  beauteous  veil 
In  which  indulgent  Heaven  invested  ihee. 
Th'  impoverish 'd  world  at  thy  departure  moum'i 
For  love  departed,  and  the  sun  grew  pale. 
And  death  then  seem'd  our  sole  felicity.  Capbi,  t 

0  BLESSED  Spirit  I  who  those  sun-like  eyes 
So  sweetly  didst  inform  and  brightly  fill, 
Who  the  apt  words  didst  frame  and  tender  aighii 
Which  in  ray  fond  heart  have  their  echo  still'. 
Erewhile  I  saw  thee,  glowing  with  chaste  flame. 
Thy  feet  'mid  violets  and  verdure  set. 
Moving  in  angel  not  in  mortal  frame, 
Life-like  and  light,  before  me  present  yet ! 
Her,  when  returning  with  thy  God  to  dwell, 
Thou  didst  relinquish  and  that  fair  veil  given 
For  purpose  high  by  fortune's  grace  to  thee : 
Love  at  thy  parting  bade  the  world  farewell ; 
Courtesy  died  ;  the  sun  abandon'd  Iieaven, 
And  Death  himself  our  best  friend  '^n  to  be.  Macq^ 
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Deh  porifi  niaiio  ojf  a^an«-ito  ingegao. 


Af,  I.ove !  some  bticcout  to  my  weak  mind  deign, 
Lend  to  my  frail  and  wenry  style  thine  aid, 
To  sing  of  her  \yho  is  immortal  made, 
A  citizen  of  the  celestial  reign. 
And  grant,  Lord,  that  my  verse  the  height  may  gain 
Of  her  great  praises,  else  in  vain  essay 'd. 
Whose  peer  in  worth  or  beauty  never  stay'd 
In  this  oui'  world,  unworthy  to  retain. 
Love  answers:  "  In  myself  and  Heaven  what  lay. 
By  conversation  pure  and  counsel  wise, 
All  was  in  her  whom  death  has  snatch'd  away. 
Since  the  first  mom  when  Adam  oped  his  eyes, 
Like  form  was  ne'er— suffice  it  this  to  say, 
Write  down  with  tears  what  scarce  I  tell  for  si 


Hacgeeqob.  J 
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10  avgeUeUo  che  caiiland 


Poor  solitary  bird,  that  pour'st  thy  lay; 
Or  haply  moumest  the  sweet  season  gone  : 
As  chilly  night  and  winter  hurry  on. 
And  day-light  fades  and  summer  flies  away; 
If  as  the  cares  that  swell  thy  little  throat 
Thou  knew'st  alike  the  woes  that  wound  my  rest, 
Ah,  thou  wouldst  house  thee  in  this  kindred  breast, 
And  mix  with  mine  thy  melancholy  note. 
Yet  little  Imow  I  ours  are  kindred  ills : 
She  still  may  live  the  object  of  thy  song; 
Not  so  for  me  stem  death  or  Heaven  wdls  1 
But  the  sad  season,  and  less  grateful  hour, 
And  of  past  joy  and  sorrow  thoughls  that  throng 
Prompt  my  full  heart  this  idle  lay  to  poijr.  Daobi 

Sweet  bird,  that  singest  on  thy  airy  way. 
Or  else  bewailest  pleasures  that  are  past ; 
What  time  the  night  draws  nigh,  and  wintry  blast; 
Leaving  behind  each  merry  montli,  and  da^  ■, 
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Oh,  couldat  thou,  as  thine  own,  my  state  surrey. 
With  the  same  gloom  of  misery  o'ercflst ; 
Unto  my  bosom  thou  mightst  surely  haste, 
And,  by  partaking,  my  sad  griefs  allay. 
Yet  would  thy  share  of  woe  not  equal  mine, 
Since  the  loved  mate  thou  weep'st  doth  baply  live. 
While  death,  and  heaven,  me  of  my  fair  deprive  : 
But  hours  less  gay,  the  season's  drear  decline ; 
With  thoughts  on  many  a  sad,  and  pleasant  year. 
Tempt  me  t«  ask  thy  piteous  presence  here. 


CANZONE  VIII. 

Vergine  bella  che  di  so!  mliia. 

BEAurrFni.  Virgin!  clothed  with  the  sun, 

Crown'd  with  the  stars,  who  so  the  Eternal  Sun 

Well  pleasedst  that  in  thine  his  light  he  hid  ; 

Love  pricks  me  on  to  utter  speech  of  ttiee, 

And — feehie  to  commence  without  thy  aid — 

Of  Him  who  on  thy  bosom  rests  in  love. 

Her  I  invoke  who  gracious  still  replies 

To  all  who  ask  in  faith, 

Virgin  I  if  ever  yet 

The  misery  of  man  and  mortal  things 

To  mercy  moved  thee,  to  my  prayer  incline; 

Help  me  in  this  my  strife. 

Though  1  am  but  of  dust,  and  thou  heaven's  radiant  Qui 

Wise  Vii^in !  of  that  lovely  number  one 

Of  Vii^ns  blest  and  wise, 

Even  the  firat  and  with  the  brightest  lamp  : 

O  solid  buckler  of  afQicted  Iiearts  ! 

"Neath  which  against  the  blows  of  Fate  and  Death, 

Not  mere  deliverance  but  great  victory  is; 

Kelief  from  the  blind  ardour  which  consumes 

Vain  mortals  here  below ! 

Virgin !  those  lustrous  eyes. 

Which  tearfully  beheld  the  cruel  prints 

In  the  fair  limbs  of  thy  beloved  Son, 

Ah !  turn  on  my  sad  doubt. 

Who  friendless,  tie\p\eaatiius,iot  ftQvios,e\caaata  thaaU 


O  Virgin  I  pure  and  perfect  in  each  pai-t,' 

Maiden  or  Mother,  from  thy  honour  d  birth, 

This  life  to  lighten  and  the  next  adorn; 

0  bright  and  lofty  gate  of  open'd  heaven  ! 

By  thee,  thy  Son  and  His,  the  Almighty  Sire, 

In  our  worst  need  to  save  its  came  below : 

And,  &om  amid  all  other  earthly  seats, 

Thou  only  wert  elect. 

Virgin  supremely  blest  I 

The  tears  of  Eve  who  turnedst  into  joy  ; 

Make  me,  thoii  oan3t,  yet  worthy  of  his  grace, 

0  happy  without  end. 

Who  art  in  highest  heaven  a  saint  immortal  shrined  ! 

0  holy  Virgin  1  full  of  every  good. 
Who,  in  humility  most  deep  and  true. 

To  heaven  art  mounted,  thence  my  prayers  to  hear. 

That  fountain  thou  of  pity  didst  produce. 

That  sun  of  justice  light,  which  calms  and  clears 

Our  age,  else  clogg'd  with  errors  dark  and  foul. 

Three  sweet  and  precious  names  in  thee  combine, 

Of  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Virgin  !  with  glory  crown 'd, 

Queen  of  that  King  who  has  unloosed  our  bonds, 

And  free  and  happy  made  the  world  again. 

By  whose  most  sacred  wounds, 

1  pray  my  heart  to  fix  where  true  joys  only  are  ! 

Virgin  !  of  all  unparallel'd,  alone, 

Who  with  thy  beauties  hast  enamour'd  Heaven, 

Whose  like  has  never  been,  nor  e'er  shall  he  ; 

For  holy  thoughts  with  chaste  and  pious  acts 

To  the  true  God  a  sacred  living  shrine 

In  thy  fecund  virginity  have  made : 

By  thee,  dear  Mary,  yet  my  life  may  be 

Happy,  if  to  thy  prayers, 

0  Virgin  meek  and  mildl 

Where  sin  abounded  grace  shall  more  abound ! 

With  bended  knee  and  broken  heart  I  pray 

That  thou  ray  guide  wouldst  be. 

And  to  such  prosperous  ^l  direot  my 'MtAHag  way 
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Bright  Virgin !  and  immutable  as  bright. 

O'er  life's  tempestuous  ocean  the  sure  star 

Each  trusting  mariner  that  truly  guides, 

Look  down,  and  see  amid  this  dreadful  storm 

How  I  am  tost  at  random  and  alone, 

And  how  already  my  last  shriek  is  near, 

Yet  still  in  thee,  sinful  although  and  vile, 

Mj  soul  keeps  all  her  trust ; 

Virgin  !  I  thee  implore 

Let  not  thy  foe  have  tiiumph  in  my  fall ; 

Bemember  that  our  sin  made  God  himself. 

To  free  us  from  its  chain, 

"Within  thy  virgin  womb  our  image  on  Him  lake ! 

Virgin !  what  tears  already  have  I  shed, 

Cherish'd  what  dreams  and  breathed  what  prayers  in  valo. 

But  for  my  own  woree  penance  and  sure  loss  ; 

Since  first  on  Amo'e  shore  I  saw  the  light 

Till  now,  whate'er  I  sought,  wherever  tum'd, 

My  life  haa  pass'd  in  torment  and  in  tears. 

For  mortal  loveliness  in  air,  act,  speech, 

Has  seized  and  soil'd  my  soul ; 

O  Virgin!  pure  and  good, 

Delay  not  till  I  reach  my  life's  last  year ; 

Swifter  than  shaft  and  shuttle  are,  my  days 

'Mid  misery  and  sin 

Have  vanish'd  all,  and  now  Death  only  is  behind  ! 

Vii^in!  She  now  is  dust,  who,  living,  held 

My  heart  in  grief,  and  plunged  it  since  in  gloom  ; 

She  knew  not  of  mj  many  ills  this  one. 

And  had  she  known,  what  since  befell  me  still 

Had  been  the  same,  for  every  other  wish 

Was  death  to  me  and  ill  renown  for  her ; 

But,  Queen  of  heaven,  our  Goddess — if  to  thee 

Such  homage  be  not  sin — 

Virg'm  !  of  matchless  mind, 

Thou  knowest  now  the  whole  ;  and  that,  which  else 

No  other  can,  is  nought  to  thy  great  power : 

Deign  then  my  grief  to  end. 

Thus  honour  shall  be  thine,  and  safe  my  peace  at  last  I 


TO  LAC  HA  IN  DEATH. 

Virgin  !  in  whom  I  fix  ray  everj-  hope. 

Who  canst  and  willst  assist  me  in  great  need, 

Forsake  me  not  in  tiiis  my  worst  extreme, 

Eegard  not  me  but  Him  who  made  me  thus  ; 

Let  his  high  imag;e  slamp'd  on  my  poor  worUi 

Towards  one  so  low  and  lost  thy  pity  move  ; 

Medusa  spells  have  made  me  as  a  rock 

Dietilltng  a  vain  flood  ; 

Vii-gin  !  my  harassed  heart 

With  pure  and  pious  teal's  do  thou  fulfil, 

That  its  last  sigh  at  least  may  be  devout. 

And  free  from  earthly  taint, 

As  was  my  earliest  vow  ere  madness  fill'd  my  veins ! 

Virgin  !  benevolent,  and  foe  of  pride, 

Ah  !  let  the  love  of  our  one  Author  win, 

Some  mercy  for  a  contrite  humble  heart: 

For,  if  her  poor  frail  mortal  dust  I  loved 

Willi  loyalty  so  wonderful  and  long, 

Much  more  my  faith  and  gratitude  for  thee. 

From  this  my  present  sad  and  sunken  sta.e 

If  by  thy  help  I  rise, 

Virgin  !  to  thy  dear  name 

1  consecrate  and  cleanse  my  thoughts,  speech,  pen, 

My  mind,  and  heart  with  all  its  tears  and  sighs ; 

Point  then  that  better  path, 

And  with  complacence  view  my  changed  desires  at  la 

The  day  must  come,  nor  distant  far  its  date, 
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0  peerless  and  alone  ! 

When  death  my  heart,  now  conscience  struck,  shall  seize  : 

Commend  me,  Vlr^n  !  then  to  thy  dear  Son, 

Tnie  God  aud  Very  Man, 

That  my  last  sigh  in  peace  may,  in  his  arms,  be  breathed ! 

Macggkook.  I 
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THE  TEIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 


Net  tenipa  cJie  rinova  i  mm  sospiri. 
It  was  tbe  time  when  I  do  sadly  pay 
My  sighs,  in  tribute  to  ihat  Bweetrsour  day. 
Which  first  gave  being  to  my  tedious  woea; 
The  sun  now  o'ev  the  Bull's  horns  proudly  goes, 
And  Phaeton  had  renew'd  his  wonted  race ; 
When  Love,  the  season,  and  my  own  ill  ease. 
Drew  me  that  solitary  place  to  find, 
In  which  I  oft  unload  my  charged  mind  ; 
There,  tired  with  raving  thoughts  and  helpless  « 
Sleep  seal'd  my  eyes  up,  and,  my  senses  gone. 
My  waking  fancy  spied  a  ahiniog  light. 
In  which  appear'd  long  pain,  and  short  delight, 
A  mighty  General  I  then  did  see. 
Like  one,  who,  for  some  glorious  victoiy. 
Should  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  go: 
I  (who  had  not  been  used  to  such  a  show 
In  this  soft  age,  where  we  no  yalour  have. 
But  prida)  admired  hJs  habit,  strange  and  hraTCi  1 
And  having  raised  mine  eyes,  which  wearied  weC 
To  understand  this  sight  was  all  my  care. 
Four  snowy  steeds  a  fiery  chariot  drew ; 
There  sat  the  cruel  boy ;  a  threatening  yew 
Plifl  right  hand  bore,  his  quiver  ai-rows  held. 
Against  whose  force  no  helm  or  shield  prevMl'^.J 
Two  p arty-colour 'd  wings  his  shoulders  ware ; 
All  nabed  else ;  and  round  about  his  chair 
Were  thousand  mortals :  some  in  battle  ta'eOi 
Many  were  hurt  with  darts,  and  many  slain. 
Glad  to  leaiTj  news,  I  rose,  and  forward  press'd 
So  far,  that  I  woa  one  a,mo\i%s\.fti'i  te'sf. 
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As  if  I  had  been  kill'd  with  loving  pain 

Before  my  time  ;  and  looking  through  the  train 

Of  this  tear-thirstj  king,  I  would  have  spied 

Some  of  my  old  acquaintance,  but  descried 

No  face  I  knew  :  if  any  such  there  were. 

They  were  transform 'd  with,  prison,  death,  and  care. 

At  lust  one  ghost,  less  sad  than  th'  others,  came, 

Who,  near  approaching,  call'd  me  by  my  name. 

Anil  said  :  "  This  comes  of  Love."    "  What  may  you  be," 

I  answer'd,  wondering  much,  "  that  thus  know  me  ? 

For  I  remember  not  t'  have  seen  your  face." 

He  thus  replied  :'  "It  la  tho  dusky  place 

That  dulls  tliy  sight,  and  this  hai-d  yoke  I  bear: 

Else  I  a  Tuscan  am  ;  thy  friend,  and  dear 

To  thy  remembrance."     His  wonted  phrase 

And  voice  did  then  discover  what  he  was. 

So  we  retired  aside,  and  left  the  throng,  ' 

When  thus  he  spake  :  "  I  have  expected  long  i 

To  see  you  here  witli  us;  your  face  did  seem 

To  threaten  you  no  less.     1  do  esteem 

Your  prophesies ;  but  I  have  seen  what  care 

Attends  a  lover's  life ;  and  must  bewai-e." 

"  Yet  have  I  oft  been  beaten  in  the  field. 

And  sometimes  hurt,"  said  I,  "  but  scorn 'd  to  yield." 

He  smiled  and  said  :  "Alas!  thou  dost  not  see, 

My  son,  how  great  a  flame's  prepared  for  thee." 

I  knew  not  then  what  by  his  words  he  meant : 

But  since  I  find  it  by  the  dire  event; 

And  in  my  memory  'tis  fix'd  so  fast. 

That  marble  gravings  cannot  firmer  last. 

Meanwhile  my  forward  youth  did  thus  inquire : 

'"  What  may  these  people  he  ?  1  much  deaire 

iTo  know  their  names;  pray,  give  me  leave  to  aak." 

"  I  think  ere  long  'twill  be  a  needless  task," 

Replied  my  friend  ;  "  thou  shalt  be  of  the  train. 

And  know  them  aU ;  this  captivating  chain 

Thy  neck  must  bear,  (though  thou  dost  little  fear,) 

And  sooner  change  thy  comely  form  and  hair, 

Than  be  unfetter'd  from  the  cruel  tie, 

Howe'er  thou  struggle  for  thy  liberty ; 

Yet  to  fulfil  thy  wish,  I  will  relate 

"What  I  have  leiini'd,     The  first  ihtit  Vce-s^  B\i.a\v  ■='wi 
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By  whom  our  lives  and  freedoms  we  forego. 

The  world  hftth  call'd  him  Lovo ;  aud  he  (yovi  knc 

But  shall  know  better  when  he  comes  to  be 

A  lord  to  you,  as  now  he  is  to  me) 

Is  in  his  childhood  mild,  fierce  in  his  age  ; 

Tis  best  believed  of  those  that  feel  his  rage. 

The  truth  of  this  tliou  in  lIiyBelf  shalt  find, 

I  warn  thee  now,  pray  keep  it  in  thy  mind. 

Of  idle  looseness  he  in  oft  the  ohild ; 

With  pleasant  fimcies  nourish'd,  and  is  sLyled 

Or  made  a  god  by  vain  and  foolish  men : 

And  fur  B,  recompense,  some  meet  theii'  bane  : 

Others,  a  harder  slavery  must  endure 

Than  many  thousand  chains  and  bolts  procure. 

That  other  gallant  lord  is  conqueror 

Of  conquering  Eome,  led  captive  by  the  fair 

Egyptian  queen,  with  her  persuasive  art, 

Who  in  his  honows  claims  the  greatest  part ; 

For  binding  the  world's  victor  with  her  charms, 

His  trophies  are  ail  hers  by  right  of  arms. 

The  next  is  his  adoptive  son,  whose  love 

May  seem  more  just,  but  doth  no  better  prove ; 

For  though  he  did  his  loved  Livia  wed. 

She  was  seduced  from  her  husband's  bed. 

Nero  is  lliird,  disdainful,  wicked,  fierce. 

And  yet  a  woman  found  a  way  to  pierce 

His  angry  soul.     Behold.  Marcus,  tlie  grave 

Wise  emperor,  is  fair  Faustina's  slave. 

These  two  are  tyrants  :  Dionysius, 

And  Alexander,  both  suspicious, 

And  yet  both  loved  :  tbe  last  a  just  rewlu^l 

Found  of  his  causeless  fear.     1  know  y'  have  heard  J 

Of  him,  who  for  Creiisa  on  the  rock 

Antandrus  mourn 'd  so  long;  whose  warlike  Gtroks 

At  once  revenged  his  friend  and  won  his  love  : 

And  of  the  youth  whom  Phffidra  could  not  move 

T'  abuse  his  father's  bed  ;  he  left  the  place. 

And  by  his  virtue  lost  his  life  (for  base 

Unworthy  loves  to  rage  do  quickly  change). 

It  kill'd  her  too ;  perhaps  in  just  revenge 

Of  wrong'd  Theseus,  slain  Hippolytus, 

And  poor  forsaken  Ariadne  :  thus 
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It  oft^n  proves  that  they  who  falsely  blame 

Another,  in  one  hreath  themselves  condemn  : 

And  who  have  guilty  been  of  treachery, 

Need  not  complain,  if  they  deceived  be. 

Behold  the  brave  hero  a  captive  made 

With  all  bis  fame,  and  'twixt  these  sisters  led : 

Who,  as  he  joy'd  the  death  of  th'  one  to  see. 

His  death  did  ease  the  other's  misery. 

The  next  that  foUoweth,  though  the  world  admiio 

His  strength.  Love  bound  him.     Th'  other  full  of  ira 

Is  great  Acliilles,  he  whose  pitied  fate 

Was  caused  by  Love.     Demophoon  did  not  hate 

Impatient  Phyllis,  yet  procured  her  death. 

This  Jason  is,  he  whom  Medea  hath 

Obliged  by  mischief;  she  to  her  father  proved 

False,  to  her  brother  cruel ;  t'  him  she  loved 

Grew  furious,  by  her  merit  over-piiaed. 

Hypsipyle  comes  next,  mournful,  despised. 

Wounded  to  see  a  stranger's  love  prevail 

More  than  her  own,  a  Greek.     Here  is  the  fi-ail 

Fair  Helena,  with  her  the  shepherd  boy. 

Whose  gazing  looks  hurt  Greece,  and  ruin'd  Ti'oy 

'Mongst  other  weeping  souls,  you  hear  the  moan 

(Enone  makes,  her  Paris  being  gone ; 

And  Menelaus,  for  the  woe  he  had 

To  lose  his  wife.     Hemiione  is  sad. 

And  calls  her  dear  Orestes  to  her  aid. 

And  Laodamia,  that  hapless  maid, 

Bewails  Protesilaus.     Argia  proved 

To  Polyniee  more  faithful  than  the  loved 

(But  false  and  covetous)  Amphiaraus'  wife. 

The  groans  and  sighs  of  those  who  lose  their  life 

By  this  kind  lord,  in  unrelenting  flames 

You  hear :  I  cannot  tell  you  half  their  names. 

For  they  appear  not  only  men  tliat  love, 

The  gods  themselvua  do  fill  tliis  myrtle  grove; 

You  see  fair  Venus  caught  by  Vulcan's  art 

With  angiy  Mars:  Proserpina  apart 

From  Phi  ,  vellow-hair'd 

'ourage  dared  : 
'd  at  the  buw. 


Wliat  shall  I  soy  ?— here,  in  a  word,  are  all 
The  gods  thai  Varro  mentions,  great  and  small 
Each  ivith  innumerahle  honds  detain "d, 
And  Jupit«r  before  tlie  chariot  chain'd."        Anna 


Slaaa  r/id  di  mimr,  noa  taao  anrorn. 
Wkasied,  not  satiBfied,  'with  much  delight, 
Now  here,  now  there,  I  tum'd  my  greedy  sight, 
And  many  things  I  view'd :  to  write  were  lon^, 
The  time  is  short,  great  store  of  passions  throng 
Within  my  breast ;  when  lo,  a  lovely  pair, 
Joiu'd  hand  in  hand,  who  kindly  talking  were. 
Drew  my  attention  that  way :  their  attire 
And  foreign  language  quiclten'd  my  desire 
Of  fuilher  knowledge,  which  I  soon  might  gain. 
My  kind  interpreter  did  all  explain. 
When  both  1  knew,  I  boldly  then  drew  near ; 
He  loved  our  counti'y,  though  she  made  it  fear. 
"  0  Masinissa !  I  adjure  thee  by 
Great  Scipio,  and  her  who  from  thine  eye 
Drew  manly  tears,"  said  I ;  "  let  it  not  be 
A  trouble,  what  I  must  demand  of  thee." 
He  look'd,  and  said ;  "  I  first  desire  to  know 
Your  name  and  quality;  for  well  you  show 
Y'  have  heard  the  combat  in  my  wounded  soul, 
Wlien  Love  did  Friendship,  Friendship  Love  contB 
'■  T  am  not  worth  your  knowledge,  my  poor  flame 
Gives  little  li^ht,"  said  I :  "  your  royal  fame 
Sets  hearts  on  fire,  that  never  see  your  face : 
But,  pray  you,  say ;  are  you  two  led  in  peace 
By  him?" — (I  show'd  their  guide) — "Your  history  J 
Deserves  record ;  it  seemeth  strange  lo  me, 
That  faith  and  cruelty  should  come  so  near." 
He  said :  "  Thine  own  expressions  witness  bear. 
Thou  know'st  enough,  yet  I  will  all  relate 
To  thee  ;  't  will  somewhat  ease  my  heavy  state. 
On  that  brave  man  my  heart  was  fix'd  so  much. 
That  Lcelius'  love  to  him  could  be  but  such; 
Where'er  his  colours  marched,  I  was  nigh, 
And  Fortune  did  attend  with  victory : 
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Yet  stiil  big  merit  call'd  for  more  than  she 
Could  give,  or  any  else  deserve  but  he. 
When  to  the  West  the  Eoman  eagles  came 
Myself  waa  also  there,  and  caught  a  flame, 
A  purer  never  burnt  hi  lover's  breast  i 
But  Buch  a  joy  could  not  be  long  possess'd ! 
Our  nuptial  knot,  alas  !  he  soon  nntied. 
Who  had  more  power  than  all  the  world  heside. 
He  cared  not  for  our  sighs  ;  and  though  't  be  true 
That  he  divided  ua,  his  worth  I  knew : 
He  must  he  blind  that  cannot  see  tlie  aun, 
But  by  strict  justice  Love  is  quite  undone  ; 
Counsel  from  such  a  friend  gave  such  a  stroke 
To  love,  it  almost  split,  as  on  a  rock: 
For  as  my  father  I  his  wrath  did  fear. 
And  as  a  son  he  in  my  love  was  dear; 
Brothers  in  age  we  were,  him  I  obey'd. 
But  with  a  troubled  soul  and  look  dismay'd: 
Thus  my  dear  half  had  an  untimely  death. 
She  prized  her  freedom  far  above  her  breath; 
And  I  th'  unhappy  instrument  was  made ; 
Such  force  th'  iutreaty  and  intreater  had! 
I  rather  chose  myself  than  him  t'  offend, 
And  sent  the  poison  brought  her  to  her  end : 
With  what  sad  thoughts  I  know,  and  shell  confess 
And  you,  if  you  have  sense  of  love,  may  guess; 
No  heir  she  left  me,  but  my  tedious  moan  ; 
And  though  in  her  my  hopes  and  joys  were  gone. 
She  was  of  lower  value  than  my  faiUi ! 
But  now  farewell,  and  try  if  this  troop  hath 
Another  wonder;  for  the  time  is  less 
Than  is  the  task."    I  pitied  their  distress. 
Whose  short  joy  ended  in  so  sharp  a  woe  ; 
My  soft  heart  melted.     As  they  onward  go, 
"  This  youlb  for  bis  part,  1  perhaps  could  love, ' 
She  said ;  "  but  nothing  can  my  mind  remove 
From  hatred  of  the  nation."     He  replied, 
"  Good  Sophonisba,  you  may  leave  this  pride ; 
Your  city  hath  by  ua  been  three  times  beat, 
The  last  of  which,  you  know,  we  laid  it  flat." 
'  Pray  use  these  words  t'  another,  not  to  me," 
Said  she ;  "  if  Africk  mourned.  lta,\y 


Needs  not  rejoice ;  seai  cli  your  records,  and  there 

See  what  you  gained  by  the  Punic  war." 

He  that  wns  friend  to  both,  without  reply 

A  little  sniiUng,  vanish'd  fi'oni  mine  eye 

Amongst  the  crowd.   As  one  in  doubuul  way 

At  every  step  looks  round,  and  fears  to  stray 

(Care  stops  his  journey),  so  the  varied  store 

Of  lovers  stay'd  me,  to  examine  more. 

And  try  what  kind  of  fire  burnt  every  breast: 

When  on  my  left  hand  strayed  from  the  rest 

Was  one,  whose  look  espress'd  a  ready  vami 

In  seetdng  what  he  juy'd,  yet  shamed  to  find ; 

He  freely  gave  away  his  dearest  wife 

(A  new-found  way  to  save  a  lover's  life); 

She,  though  she  joj'd,  yet  blushed  at  the  change. 

As  they  recounted  their  affections  strange. 

And  for  their  Syria  moura'd  ;  I  took  tlie  way 

Of  these  three  ghosts,  who  seem'd  their  coursie  to  i 

And  take  another  path  :  the  first  I  held 

And  bid  him  turn  ;  he  started,  and  beheld 

Me  with  a  troubled  look,  hearing  iny  tongue 

Was  Roman,  such  a  pause  he  made  as  sprang 

From  some  deep  thought ;  then  spake  as  if  inspired; 

For  to  my  wish,  he  told  what  I  desired 

To  know :  '■  Seleucus  is,"  said  he,  "  my  name. 

This  is  Antiochus  my  son,  whose  fame 

Hath  reach 'd  your  ear ;  he  warred  much  with  Eome* 

But  reason  oft  by  power  is  overcome. 

This  woman,  once  my  wife,  doth  now  belong 

To  him ;  I  gave  her,  and  it  was  no  wrong 

In  our  rehgion  ;  it  stay'd  his  death, 

Threaten'd  by  Love  ;  Stratonica  she  hath 

To  name :  so  now  we  may  enjoy  one  state. 

And  our  fast  friendship  shall  outlast  all  date. 

She  from  her  height  was  willing  to  descend ; 

I  quit  my  joy;  he  rather  chose  his  end 

Than  our  offence ;  and  in  his  prime  had  died. 

Had  not  the  wise  Physician  been  our  guide : 

Silence  in  love  o'ercEmie  hia  vital  part ; 

His  love  was  force,  his  silence  virtuous  art. 

A  fatlier's  tender  care  made  me  agree 

To  this  sli-ange  change,"     This  said,  he  tiicii'd  froE 
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As  changing  his  design,  with  such  a  pace. 

Ere  I  could  take  my  leave,  he  had  quit  the  j)lace. 

After  the  ghost  was  carried  from  mine  eje, 

Amazedly  I  watk'd ;  nor  could  untie 

My  mind  from  his  sad  story ;  till  my  friend 

Admonish'd  me,  and  said,  "  You  must  not  lend 

Attention  thus  to  everything  you  meet ; 

You  know  the  number's  great,  and  time  ia  fleet."" 

More  naked  prisoaera  Uiia  triumph  had 

Than  Xerxes  soldiers  in  his  army  led  ; 

And  stretched  further  than  my  sight  could  reach ; 

Of  several  countries,  and  of  diiFering  speech. 

One  of  a  thousand  were  not  known  to  me, 

Yet  might  those  few  make  a  large  history. 

Perseus  was  one ;  and  well  you  know  the  way 

How  he  was  catched  by  Andromeda : 

She  was  a  lovely  browuet,  black  her  hair 

And  eyes.     Narcissus,  too,  the  foolish  fair. 

Who  for  his  own  love  did  himself  destroy ; 

He  had  so  much,  he  nothing  could  enjoy. 

And  she,  who  for  his  loss,  deep  sorrow's  slave. 

Changed  to  a  voice,  dwells  in  a  hollow  cnve. 

Iphis  was  there,  who  hasted  his  own  fate, 

He  loved  another,  but  himself  did  hate ; 

And  many  more  condenin'd  like  woes  to  prove, 

Whose  life  was  made  a  curse  by  hapless  love. 

Some  modem  lovers  in  my  mind  remain, 

But  those  to  reckon  here  were  needless  pain: 

The  two,  whose  constant  loves  for  ever  last, 

On  whom  the  winds  wait  while  tliey  build  their  n 

For  halcyon  days  poor  labouring  sailors  pleufe, 

And  in  rough  winter  calm  the  boisterous  seas. 

Far  off  the  thoughtful  ^sacus,  in  quest 

Of  his  Hesperia,  finds  a  rocky  rest. 

Then  diveth  in  the  floods,  then  mounts  i'  ih'  air; 

And  she  who  stole  old  Nisus'  purple  hair 

His  cruel  daughter,  I  observed  to  By: 

Swift  Atalanta  ran  for  victoiy. 

But  three  gold  apples,  and  a  lovely  face, 

Slack'd  her  quick  paces,  till  she  lost  the  race: 

She  brought  Hippomanes  along,  and  joy 'd 

That  he,  as  others,  had  not  been  dfcht'cof  i. 
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But  of  the  victory  could  singly  boasL 
I  Haw  amidst  the  vain  and  fabulous  boat, 
Fair  Galatea  lean'd  on  Acis'  breast ; 
Bude  Polyphemus'  noise  disturbs  their  rest. 
Glaucus  alone  Bwima  through  the  dangerous  » 
And  missing  her  who  should  his  fancy  please, 
Curseth  the  cruel'a  Love  transformM  her  shapi 
Ganens  laments  that  FIcus  could  not  'scape 
The  dive  enchantress ;  he  in  Italy 
Was  once  a  kin?,  now  a  pied  bird  ;  for  she 
Who  made  him  such,  changed  not  his  clotlies  nor  nama. 
His  princely  habit  still  appears  the  same. 
Egeria,  while  she  wept,  became  a  well: 
Scylla  {a  horrid  rock  by  Circe's  spell) 
Hath  made  infamous  the  Sicilian  strand. 
Next,  she  who  holdeth  in  her  trembling  hand 
A  guilty  knife,  her  right  hand  writ  her  name. 
Pygmalion  next,  with  his  live  mistress  came. 
Sweet  Aganippe,  and  Castalia  have 
A  thousand  more;  all  thei-e  sung  by  the  brave 
And  deathless  poets,  on  their  fair  banks  placed ; 
Cydippe  by  an  apple  fool'd  at  last.  Akka  I 

PAST  ni. 
Era  ri  pitno  il  eor  di  wiraviglic. 
My  heart  was  fill'd  with  wonder  and  amaze. 
As  one  struck  dumb,  in  silence  stands  at  gaze 
Expecting  counsel,  when  my  friend  drew  near, 
And  said :  "  What  do  you  look  ?  why  stay  you  hereg 
■What  mean  you  ?  know  you  not  that  I  am  one 
Of  these,  and  must  attend  ?  pray,  let's  be  gone." 
■'  Dear  friend,"  said  I,  "  consider  what  desire 
To  learn  the  rest  hath  set  my  he^rt  on  fire; 
My  own  haste  stops  me."    "  I  believe  't,"  said  he, 
"  And  I  will  help ;  'tis  not  forbidden  me. 
This  noble  man,  on  whom  the  others  wait 
(You  see)  is  Pompey,  justly  call'd  The  Great: 
Cornelia  followetb,  weeping  his  hard  fate, 
And  Ptolemy's  unworthy  causeless  bate. 
You  see  far  off  the  Grecian  general ; 
His  base  wife,  with  -Slgisthus  wrought  his  fall : 
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Behold  them  there,  and  judge  if  Love  be  blind. 

But  here  are  lovers  of  another  kind, 

And  other  faith  they  kept.     Lynceus  waa  saved 

By  Hypermnestra:  Pyramua  bereaved 

Himself  of  life,  thinking  his  mistress  slain : 

Thisbe's  like  end  shortened  her  mourning  pain. 

Leander,  swimming  often,  drown 'd  at  last ; 

Hero  her  fair  selt  from  her  window  cast. 

Courteous  Ulysses  hia  long  stay  dotli  mourn; 

His  chaste  wife  prayeth  for  his  safe  return  ; 

While  Circe's  amorous  charms  her  prayers  control. 

And  rather  vex  than  please  his  virtuous  soul. 

Hamilcar's  son,  who  made  great  Borne  afraid. 

By  a  mean  wench  of  Spain  ia  captive  led. 

This  Hypsicratea  is,  the  virtuous  fair, 

Who  for  her  husband's  dear  love  cut  her  hair, 

And  sen'ed  in  all  his  wars :  this  is  the  wife 

Of  Brutus,  Portia,  constant  in  her  life 

And  death  :  this  Julia  is,  who  seems  to  moan. 

That  Pompey  loved  best,  when  she  was  gone. 

Look  here  and  see  the  Patriarch  much  abused 

Who  twice  seven  years  for  his  fair  Rache!  choosed 

To  serve :  0  powerful  love  increased  by  woe! 

His  father  this :  now  see  his  grandsire  go 

With  Sarah  from  hia  home.     This  cruel  Love 

O'ercame  good  David  ;  so  it  had  power  to  move 

His  righteous  heart  to  that  abhorred  crime. 

For  which  he  soiTow'd  all  his  following  time  ; 

Just  such  like  error  soil'd  his  wise  son's  fame. 

For  whose  idolatiy  God's  anger  came ; 

Here's  he  who  in  one  hour  could  love  and  hate  : 

Here  Tamar,  full  of  anguish,  wails  her  state ; 

Her  brother  Absalom  attempts  t'  appease 

Her  grieved  soul.     Samson  takes  care  to  please 

His  fancy  ;  and  appears  more  strong  than  wise. 

Who  in  a  traitress'  bosom  sleeping  lies. 

Amongst  those  pikes  and  spears  which  guard  the  pla 

Love,  wine,  and  sleep,  a  beauteous  widow's  fac 

And  pleasing  art  hath  Holophemes  ta'en  ; 

She  back  again  retires,  who  hatli  him  slain. 

With  her  one  maid,  bearing  the  horrid  hei 

In  haste,  and  thanks  God  ihaJi  bo  vIe^X.  ^ 


The  next  is  Sichero,  he  who  found  his  death 

In  circumcisioD  ;  his  father  hath 

Like  mischief  felt ;  the  city  all  did  prove 

The  same  effect  of  his  rash  violent  love. 

You  see  Ahasuercs  how  well  he  hears 

His  loss  :  a  new  love  soon  expels  his  cares  . 

This  cnre  in  this  disease  doth  seldom  fail. 

One  nail  hest  driveth  out  another  nail. 

If  you  would  see  love  mingled  oft  with  hate. 

Bitter  with  sweet,  behold  fierce  Herod's  state. 

Beset  with  love  and  cruelty  at  once  : 

Enraged  at  first,  then  late  his  fault  bemoans, 

And  Mariamne  calls ;  those  three  fair  dames 

(Who  in  the  list  of  captives  write  their  names) 

Procris,  Deidamia,  Artemisia  were 

All  good,  the  other  three  as  wicked  are — 

Semiramis,  Byblis,  and  Mjrrha  named, 

"Who  of  their  crooked  ways  are  now  ashamed : 

Here  be  the  erring  knights  in  ancient  scrolls, 

Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  the  vulgar  souls 

That  wait  on  those ;  Guenever,  and  the  fair 

Isond,  with  odier  lovers ;  and  the  pair 

"Who.  as  they  walk  together,  seem  to  plain. 

Their  just,  but  cmel  fate,  by  one  hand  slain." 

Thus  he  discoursed  :  and  as  a  man  that  feai's 

Approaching  harm,  when  he  a  trumpet  hears, 

Starts  at  the  blow  ere  touch'd,  my  frighteil  blood 

Retired :  as  one  raised  from  his  tomh  I  stood  ; 

When  by  my  side  I  spied  a  lovely  maid, 

(No  turtle  ever  purer  whiteness  had  I) 

And  Bti-aight  was  eaught  (who  lately  swore  I  woull 

Defend  me  fi'om  a  man  at  arms),  nor  could 

Resist  the  wounds  of  words  with  motion  graced : 

The  image  yet  is  in  my  fancy  placed. 

My  friend  was  willing  to  increase  my  woe, 

And  smiling  whisper 'd,- — ''You  alone  may  go 

Confer  with  whom  you  please,  for  now  we  are 

All  stained  with  one  crime."    My  sullen  care 

Was  like  to  theirs,  who  are  more  jrrieved  to  know 

Another's  happiness  than  their  own  woe  ; 

For  seeing  her,  who  had  enthrall'd  my  mind, 

Live  free  in  peace,  and  no  disturbance  find  : 


And  seeing  tiiat  I  knew  my  hurt  too  late. 

And  that  her  beauty  naa  my  dying  fate : 

Love,  jealousy,  and  envy  held  my  sight 

So  Gs'd  on  that  fair  face,  no  other  light 

1  could  behold ;  like  one  who  in  the  rage 

Of  sickness  greedily  his  thirst  would  'suage 

"With  hurtful  drink,  which  doth  his  palate  pleaiie, 

Thus  {blind  and  deaf  t'  all  other  joys  ave  ease) 

So  many  doubtful  ways  I  follow'd  her, 

The  memory  still  shakes  my  soul  wiOi  fear. 

Since  when  mine  eyes  are  moist,  and  view  the  ground ; 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  steps  have  found 

A  solitaiy  dwelling  'mongst  the  woods. 

I  stray  o'er  rocks  and  fountains,  hills  and  floods : 

Since  when  such  store  my  scatter'd  papei-s  hold 

Of  thoughts,  of  tears,  of  ink;  which  oft  I  fold, 

Unfold,  and  tear;  since  when  I  know  the  scope 

Of  Love,  and  what  they  fear,  and  what  they  hope  ; 

And  how  they  live  that  in  hia  cloister  dwellj 

The  skilful  in  their  face  may  read  it  well. 

Meanwhile  I  see,  how  fierce  and  gallant  she 

Cares  not  for  me,  nor  for  my  misery. 

Proud  of  her  virtue,  and  my  overthrow  : 

And  on  the  oilier  side  (if  aught  T  know), 

This  lord,  who  hath  the  world  in  triumph  led. 

She  keeps  in  fear ;  thus  all  my  hopes  are  dead, 

No  strength  nor  courage  left,  nor  can  1  be 

Bevenged,  as  I  expected  once  ;  for  he. 

Who  tortures  me  and  others,  is  abused 

By  her ;  shell  not  be  caught,  and  long  halh  used 

(Kebellious  as  she  is  !)  to  shun  hia  wars, 

And  is  a  sun  amidst  the  lesser  stars. 

Her  grace,  smiles,  slights,  her  words  in  order  set; 

Her  hair  dispersed  or  in  a  golden  net : 

Her  eyes  inflaming  with  a  light  divine 

So  bum  my  heart,  [  dare  no  more  repine. 

Ah,  who  is  able  fully  to  express 

Her  pleasing  ways,  her  merit?    No  excess, 

No  bold  hyperboles  I  need  to  fear. 

My  humble  style  cannot  enou^i  come  near 

The  truth;  my  words  are  liki »  littU  stream 

Compared  with  th'  ocean  *  l.V\en\e 
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Is  that  high  praise  ;  new  worth,  not  seen  before. 

Is  seen  in  her,  and  can  be  seen  no  more ; 

Therefore  all  tongues  are  silenceil ;  and  I, 

Her  prisoner  now,  see  her  at  liberty: 

And  night  and  day  implore  (O  unjust  fate !) 

She  neither  hears  nor  pities  my  estate  : 

Hard  laws  of  Love !     But  though  a  partial  lot 

I  plainly  see  in  this,  yet  must  I  not 

Befiise  to  serve  :  the  gods,  as  well  as  men. 

With  like  rewai'd  of  old  have  felt  like  pain. 

Now  know  I  how  the  mind  itself  doth  part 

(Now  making  peace,  now  war,  now  truce) — what  art 

Poor  lovers  use  to  hide  their  stinging  woe  i 

And  how  their  blood  now  comes,  and  now  doth  go 

Betwixt  their  heart  and  cheeks,  by  shame  or  fear : 

How  they  be  eloquent,  yet  speechless  are ; 

And  how  they  both  ways  lean,  they  watch  and  sleep, 

Languish  to  death,  yet  life  and  vigour  keep : 

I  trod  the  paths  made  happy  by  her  feet. 

And  search  the  foe  I  am  afraid  to  meet. 

I  know  how  lovers  metamorphosed  are 

To  that  they  love  :  I  kuow  what  tedious  care 

I  feel ;  how  Tain  my  joy,  how  oft  I  change 

Design  and  countenance  ;  and  (which  is  strange) 

I  live  without  n  soul :  I  know  the  way 

To  cheat  myself  a  thousand  times  a  day : 

I  know  to  follow  whOe  I  flee  my  fire  : 

I  freeze  when  present ;  absent,  my  desire 

Is  hot ;  I  laiow  what  cruel  rigour  Love 

Practiseth  on  the  mind,  and  doth  remove 

All  reason  thence,  and  how  he  racks  tiie  heart : 

And  how  a  soul  hath  neither  strength  nor  art 

Wifhout  a  helper  to  resist  his  blows : 

And  how  he  flees,  and  how  his  darts  he  throws  r 

And  how  his  threats  the  feai-ful  lover  feels : 

And  how  he  robs  by  force,  and  how  he  steals  : 

How  oft  his  wheels  turn  round  (now  high,  now  low) 

With  how  uncertain  hope,  how  certain  woe : 

How  all  his  promises  be  void  of  faith, 

And  how  a  fire  hid  iu  our  bones  he  hath : 

How  in  our  veins  he  makes  a  secret  wound, 

Whence  open  flames  and  death  do  soon  abound. 


THE  TRICMPH 

In  Buin,  I  know  how  giddy  and  how  v; 

Be  lovers'  lives  ;  what  fear  and  boldness  veigi 

In  all  their  ways  ;  how  eveiy  sweet  is  paid. 

And  with  a  double  weight  of  sour  allay 'd  : 

I  also  know  their  customs,  sighs,  and  songs  ; 

Their  sudden  muteness,  and  tlieir  stamraeriiig  tongues : 

How  short  their  joy,  how  long  their  pain  doth  last. 

How  wormwood  spoileth  all  their  honey's  taste. 

Ansa  Humr. 


Posci'a  tke  mia  fuHwia  inforza  a&rai. 

Whisn  once  my  will  was  captive  by  my  fate. 
And  1  had  lost  the  liberty,  which  late 
Made  my  life  happy;  I,  who  used  before 
To  flee  from  Love  (as  fearful  deer  ablior 
The  following  huntsman),  suddenly  became 
(Like  all  my  fellow-servants)  calm  and  tame ; 
And  view'd  the  travails,  wrestlings,  and  tlie  smart, 
The  crooked  by-paths,  and  the  cozening  art 
That  guides  the  amorous  flock :  then  whilst  mine  eye 
I  cast  in  eveiy  comer,  to  espy    ' 
Some  ancient  or  modem  wlio  had  proved 
Famous,  I  saw  him,  who  had  only  loved 
Eurydice,  and  found  out  hell,  to  call 
Her  dear  ghost  back ;  he  named  her  in  his  fall 
For  whom  he  died.     Alcteus  there  was  knowu, 
Skilful  in  love  and  verse  ~  Anaereon, 
Whoso  muse  sung  nought  but  love :  Pindanis,  he 
Was  also  tliere :  there  I  might  Virgil  see : 
Many  brave  wits  1  found,  some  looser  rhymes, . 
By  others  writ,  hath  pleased  the  ancient  limes: 
Ovid  wa3  one  :  after  Catullus  ct 
FroperLius  next,  his  elegies 
Of  Oynthia  bear :  Tibullus,  and  the  young 
Greek  poetess,  who  is  received  BD)ong 
The  noble  troop  for  her  rare  Sapjiliic  muse. 
Thus  looking  here  and  there  (as  oft  1  hrp^ 
I  spied  much  people  on  a  flowei— 
Amongst  themselves  disputes  f*' 
Bt'hold  Beatrice  with  Dante  ■ 
Brought  her  Pistoian  Cino ; 


Offended  diat  he  is  the  latter  nanied : 
Behold  both  Guidos  for  their  learning  famed: 
Th'  honest  Bolngnian  :  the  Sicilians  fii-st 
Wrote  love  ill  rhymes,  but  wrote  their  rhyra 
Franceschin  and  Sennuccio  (whom  all  know) 
Were  worthy  and  humane :  after  did  go 
A  squadron  of  another  garb  and  phrase. 
Of  whom  Amaldo  Daniel  hath  most  praise. 
Great  master  in  Love's  art,  his  style,  as  new 
As  sweet,  honours  his  counti-y :  next,  a  few 
Whom  Love  did  lightly  wound ;  hoih  Peters  made 
Two :  one,  the  less  Amftido ;  some  Imve  had 
A  harder  war ;  both  the  Bimbaldos.  th'  one 
Sung  Beati'ice,  though  her  quality  was  known 
Too  much  above  his  reach  in  Montt'eri'at. 
Alvemia's  old  Piero,  and  Girault : 
Folchetto,  who  from  Genoa  was  estranged 
And  calt'd  Marsihan,  he  wisely  changed 
His  name,  his  state,  hia  country,  nnd  did  gain 
In  all :  Jefii'ay  made  haste  to  catch  his  hane 
With  sails  and  oare ;  Guilliam,  too,  sweetly  sung 
That  pleasing  art,  was  cause  he  died  so  young.  ^^ 

Amarig,  Bernard,  Hugo,  and  Anselm  [heHii^ 

Were  tiiere,  with  thousands  more,  whose  tongues  were 
Shield,  sword,  and  spear,  all  their  offensive  arms, 
And  their  defensive  to  prevent  their  harms. 
From  those  I  tum'd,  comparing  my  own  wop. 
To  view  my  country-folks :  and  there  might  know 
The  good  Tomaaso,  who  did  once  adorn 
Bologna,  now  Messina  holds  his  urn. 
Ah,  vanish'd  joys  !     Ah,  life  too  full  of  bane  1 
How  wert  thou  fmm  mine  eyes  so  quickly  la'en ! 
Since  without  thee  nothing  is  in  my  power 
To  do,  where  art  thou  from  me  at  tliis  hour? 
What  is  our  life?     If  aught  it  bring  of  ease, 
A  sick  man's  dream,  a  fable  told  to  please. 
Some  few  there  from  the  common  road  did  stray ; 
■^  Ltelius  and  Socrates,  with  whom  I  may 
A  longer  progress  take  :  Oh.  what  a  pair 
Of  dear  esteemed  friends  to  me  they  were ! 
'Tis  not  my  verse,  nor  prose,  may  reach  their  praise; 
Neither  of  these  can  naked  virtue  rais 
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Above  her  own  trae  place ;  witb  them  I  have 

Eeach'd  many  heights ;  one  yoke  of  learning  gave 

Laws  to  our  steps,  to  them  my  festei''d  wound 

I  oft  have  show'd ;  no  time  or  place  I  found 

To  part  from  them ;  and  hope,  and  wish  we  may 

Be  undivided  till  my  breath  decay  : 

With  them  I  used  (too  early)  to  adorn 

My  head  with  th'  honour'd  brajiehes,  only  worn 

For  her  dear  sake  I  did  so  deeply  love, 

Who  fiU'd  my  thoughts;  but  ah!  I  daily  prove. 

No  fruit  nor  leaves  from  thence  can  gather 'd  be : 

The  root  hath  sharp  and  bitter  been  to  me. 

For  this  I  was  accustomed  much  to  vex, 

But  1  have  seen  that  which  my  anger  cheeta : 

(A  theme  for  buskins,  not  a  comic  stage) 

She  took  the  God,  adored  by  the  rage 

Of  such  dull  fools  as  he  had  eaptive  led : 

But  firat.  111  tell  you  what  of  us  he  made; 

Then,  from  her  hand  what  was  his  own  sad  fate, 

Which  Orpheus  or  Homer  might  relate. 

His  winged  coursers  o'er  the  ditches  leapt, ' 

And  we  their  way  as  desperately  kept, 

Till  he  had  reached  where  his  mother  reigns. 

Nor  would  he  ever  pull  or  turn  the  reins  ; 

But  scour'd  o'er  woods  and  moimtains;  none  did  care 

Nor  could  discern  in  what  strange  world  tiiey  were. 

Beyond  the  place,  where  old  ^geus  mourns, 

An  island  lies,  Pheehus  none  sweeter  bums. 

Nor  Neptune  ever  bathed  a  better  shore : 

About  the  midst  a  beauteous  hill,  with  store 

Of  shades  and  pleasing  smells,  so  fresh  a  spring 

As  drowns  all  manly  thoughts  :  this  place  dolh  bring 

Venus  much  joy  ;  't  was  given  her  deity, 

Ere  blind  man  knew  a  truer  god  than  she : 

Of  which  original  it  yet  retains 

Too  much,  so  little  goodness  there  remains, 

That  it  the  vicious  dolh  only  please, 

Is  by  the  virtuous  shunn'd  as  a  disease. 

Here  this  fine  Lord  insulteth  o'er  us  all 

Tied  in  a  chain,  from  Thule  to  Ganges'  fall. 

Griefs  in  o'"- '  »  "'ir  arms ; 

Fleeting  -^  L^-  \iB.n»*'. 
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Repentance  swiftly  following  to  annoy  : 

(Such  Tarquin  fmind  it,  flml  the  bane  of  Troy) 

All  that  whole  valley  with  the  echoes  mng 

Of  running  brooks,  and  birds  that  geutlj  sung: 

The  banks  were  clothed  in  yellow,  purple,  green. 

Scarlet  and  while,  their  pleasing  springs  were  seen 

And  gliding  streams  amongst  the  tender  grass. 

Thickets  and  soft  winds  to  refresh  the  place. 

A^er  when  winter  maketh  sharp  the  air, 

Warm  leaves,  and  leisure,  sports,  and  gallant  cheet^ 

Enthrall  low  minds.     Now  th'  equinox  hatta  made    < 

The  day  t'  equal  the  night ;  and  Frogne  had 

With  her  sweet  sister,  each  their  old  task  ta'en : 

(Ah !  how  the  faith  in  fortune  placed  is  vain  I) 

Just  in  the  time,  and  place,  and  in  the  hour 

"When  humble  tears  should  earthly  joys  devour, 

It  pleased  him,  whom  th*  vulgar  honour  so, 

To  triumph  over  me ;  and  now  I  know 

What  miserable  servitude  they  prove, 

What  ruin,  and  what  death,  that  fall  in  love. 

Errors,  dreams,  paleness  waiteth  on  his  chair. 

False  fancies  o'er  the  door,  and  on  the  stair 

Are  slippery  hopes,  unprofitable  gain. 

And  gainful  loss ;  such  steps  it  doth  contain, 

As  who  descend,  may  boast  their  fortune  best ; 

Who  most  ascend,  moat  fall ;  a  wearied  rest. 

And  resting  trouble,  glorious  disgrace ; 

A  duskish  and  obscure  illustriousness ; 

Unfaithful  loyalty,  and  cozening  faith. 

That  nimble  fury,  lazy  reason  hath  : 

A  prison,  whose  wide  ways  do  ail  receive, 

Whose  narrow  paths  a  hard  retiring  leave ; 

A  steep  descent,  by  which  we  slide  with  ease, 

But  find  no  hold  our  crawling  steps  to  raise : 

Within  confusion,  turbulence,  annoy 

Are  mix'd ;  undoubted  woe,  and  doubtful  joy : 

Vuleano,  where  the  sooty  Cyclops  dwell ; 

Liparis,  Stromboli,  nor  Mongibel, 

Nor  Ischia,  have  more  horrid  noise  and  smoke; 

He  bates  himself  that  stoops  to  such  a  yoke. 

Thus  were  we  all  ihrong'd  in  so  sti-ait  a  cage, 

I  changed  my  looks  and  hair,  before  my  age, 
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Dreaming  on  liberty  (by  strong  desire 
My  Eoul  made  apt  to  bope),  and  did  admire 
ThciKC  gallant  minds,  enslaved  to  sucb  a  woe 
(My  heart  within  my  breast  dissolved  lilte  snow 
Before  the  sun),  as  one  would  side-ways  cast 
His  eye  on  pictures,  which  his  I'eet  bath  pass'd 


The  fatal  morning  dawn'd  tliat  brought  again 
The  sad  memorial  of  my  ancient  pain  ; 
That  day,  the  source  of  long-protracted  woe, 
Wben  I  began  the  plagues  of  Love  to  know, 
Hyperion's  throne,  along  the  azui'e  field, 
Between  the  splendid  horns  of  Taurus  wheel'd  ; 
And  from  her  spouse  the  Queen  of  Morn  withdrew 
Her  sandals,  gemm'd  with  frost- bespangled  dew. 
Bad  reeolleetion,  rising  with  the  mom. 
Of  my  disastrous  love,  repaid  with  scorn, 
Oppress'd  my  sense  ;  till  welcome  soft  repose 
Gave  a  short  respite  from  my  swelling  woes. 
Then  seem'd  I  in  a  vision  home  away, 
Where  a  deep  winding  vale  sequester'd  lay ; 
Nor  long  I  rested  on  tiie  flowery  green 
Ere  a  soft  radiance  dawn'd  along  the  scene. — ^' 
Fallacious  sign  of  hope !  for,  close  behind, 
Dark  shades  of  coming  woe  were  seen  combined. 
There,  on  his  car,  a  conquring  chief  I  spied, 
Like  Home's  proud  sons,  that  led  the  living  tide 
Of  vanquish 'd  foes,  in  long  triumphal  state, 
To  Capitolian  Jove's  disclosing  gate. 
With  little  joy  I  saw  the  splendid  show, 
Spent  and  dejected  by  my  lengthen 'd  woe  : 
Sick  of  the  world,  and  all  its  worthless  train. 
That  world,  where  all  the  hateful  passions  reign  ; 
And  yet  intent  the  mystic  cause  to  find, 
(For  "knowledge  is  the  banquet  of  the  mind) 
Irfingiiid  and  slow  I  turn'd  my  cbeerlt'ss  eves 
On  the  proud  warrior,  and  his  uncouih  guise. 
High  on  liis  seat  on  archer  youth  wh-        -• 
With  loadf"  iujJ  malioious 
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Nor  plate,  nor  mail,  his  cruel  shaft  can  ward. 
Nor  polish 'd  burgauet  the  temples  guard  ; 
His  burning  chariot  seein'd  by  coursers  drawn ; 
While,  like  the  snowa  that  clothe  the  wintiy  liiwn, 
His  waving  wings  with  rainbow  colour  gay 
On  either  naked  shoulder  seem'd  to  play; 
And,  filing  far  behind,  a  conntless  train 
In  sad  procession  hid  the  groaning  plain : 
Some,  captive,  seem'd  in  long  disastrous  strife. 
Some,  in  the  deadly  fray,  bereft  of  life ; 
And  freshly  wounded  some.     A  viewless  hand 
Led  me  to  minj^le  with  the  momful  band. 
And  leam  the  fortunes  of  the  senhenced  crew, 
Wlio,  pierced  by  Love,  had  bid  the  worid  adiea. 
With  keen  suwey  I  maik'd  the  ghostly  show. 
To  find  a  shade  among  the  sons  of  woe 
To  memory  known :  but  every  trace  was  lost 
In  the  dim  features  of  the  moving  host : 
Oblivion's  hand  had  drawn  a  dark  disguise 
O'er  their  wan  lineaments  and  beamless  eyes. 
At  length,  a  pallid  face  1  seem'd  to  know ; 
Which  wore,  niethought,  a  lighter  mask  of  woe ; 
He  call'd  me  by  my  name. — "  Behold  !  "  he  cried, 
"  What  plagues  the  hapless  thralls  of  Love  abide!'" 
"  How  am  I  known  by  thee  ?"  with  new  surprise 
I  cried  ;  "  no  mark  recalls  thee  to  my  eyes." — 
"  Oh,  heavy  is  my  load !  "  he  seem'd  to  say ; 
"  Through  this  dark  medium  no  detecting  ray 
Assists  thy  sight;  but  I,  like  thee,  can  boast 
My  birth  on  famed  Etruria's  ancient  coast." — 
The  secret  which  his  murky  mask  conceal'd. 
His  well-known  voice  and  Tuscan  tongue  reveal'd; 
Thence  to  a  lighter  station  we  repair'd. 
And  thus  the  phantom  spoke,  with  mild  regard  : — 
"  We  thought  to  see  thy  name  with  oura  enroU'd 
Long  since ;  for  oft  thy  looks  this  fate  foretold." — 
"  True,"  I  replied ;  ■'  but  I  survived  the  strife : 
His  arrows  reach'd  me,  but  were  short  of  life."— 
Pausing,  he  spoke  :— "  A  spark  to  flame  will  rise. 
And  bear  thy  name  m  glory  to  the  skies." — 
His  meaning  was  obscure,  but  in  my  breast 
I  felt  the  substance  of  his  words  Impresa'd, 


As  sculptured  stone,  or  monmnental  brass, 

Keeps  the  firm  record,  or  heroic  face. 

With  youthful  ardour  new,  and  hope  inspired, 

Quick  from  my  grave  companion  I  required 

The  name  and  fortunes  of  the  passing  train. 

And  why  in  mournful  pomp  they  trod  the  plain. — 

"  Time,"  he  retum'd,  "  the  secret  then  will  show. 

When  thou  shalt  join  the  retinue  of  woei 

But  years  shall  sprinkle  o'er  thy  locks  with  gray, 

And  alterd  looks  the  signs  of  age  betray. 

Ere  at  his  powerful  touch  the  fetters  iall. 

Which  many  a  moon  thy  captive  limbs  shall  gall : 

Yet  will  1  grant  thy  suit,  and  give  to  view 

The  various  fortunes  of  the  captive  crew: 

But  mark  their  leader  first,  that  chief  renown 'd — 

The  Power  of  Love !  by  every  nation  own'd. 

His  sway  thou  soon,  as  well  as  we,  shalt  know. 

Stung  to  the  heart  by  goads  of  dulcet  woe. 

In  him  unthinking  youth's  misgovem'd  rage, 

Join'd  with  the  cool  malignity  of  age. 

Is  known  to  mingle  with  insidious  guile. 

Deep,  deep  conceal'd  beneath  an  infant's  smile. 

The  child  of  slothful  ease,  and  sensual  heat — 

By  sweet  delirious  thoughts,  in  dark  retreat, 

Mature  in  mischief  grown — he  springs  away, 

A  winged  god,  and  thousands  ovra  his  sway. 

Some,  as  thou  seesi,  are  number'd  with  the  dead, 

And  some  the  bitter  drops  of  sorrow  shed 

Through  lingering  life,  by  viewless  tangles  bound. 

That  link  the  soul,  and  chain  it  to  the  ground. 

There  Cfesar  walks  !  of  Celtic  laurels  proud. 

Nor  feels  himself  in  sensual  bondage  bow'd: 

He  treads  the  flowery  path,  nor  sees  the  snare 

Laid  for  his  honour  by  the  Egyptian  fair. 

Here  Love  his  triumph  shows,  and  leads  along 

The  world's  great  owner  in  the  captive  throng; 

And  o'er  the  master  of  nnscepter'd  kings 

E.'sulting  soars,  and  claps  his  purple  wings. 

See  his  adopted  sou  I  he  knew  her  gutlo, 

And  nobly  scorn 'd  the  siren  of  the  Mle; 

Yet  fell  by  Roman  charms  l^\\\6■c  %vci> 

The/''  ■'    ii/nsort  bor^  -^  u^  Nam  •)«*«- 


Tbeve,  crael  Nero  feels  his  iron  heart 

Lanced  by  imperious  Love's  resistless  dart; 

Replete  with  luge,  and  scorning  human  ties, 

Hb  falls  the  victim  of  two  conquering  eyes.; 

I>eep  ambush  "d  there  in  pbiloiiophic  spoils. 

The  little  tyrant  tries  his  artful  wiles : 

E'en  in  that  hallow'd  breast,  where,  deep  enshrii 

Lay  all  the  varied  treasures  of  the  mind, 

He  lodged  his  venom'd  shaft.     The  hoary  sage. 

Like  meaner  mortals,  felt  the  passion  rage 

In  boundless  fury  for  a  strumpet's  charms. 

And  clasp 'd  the  shining  mischief  in  his  arms. — 

See  Dionysius  iink'd  with  Pherie's  lord. 

Pale  doubt  and  dread  on  either  front  abhorr'd. 

Scowl  terrible  !  yet  Love  aasiga'd  their  doom ; 

A  wife  and  mistress  mark'd  them  fur  the  tomh  ! — 

The  next  is  he  that  on  Antandros'  coast 

His  fair  Creusa  mourn 'd,  for  ever  lost ; 

Yet  cut  the  bonds  of  Love  on  Tyher's  shore. 

And  bought  a  bride  with  young  Evander's  gore. 

Here  droop'd  the  victim  of  a  lawless  dame  : 

The  amorous  frenzy  of  the  Cretan  dame 

He  fled  abhorrent,  and  contemn'd  her  tears. 

And  to  the  dire  suggestion  closed  his  ears. 

But  nought,  alas  !  his  purity  avail'd — 

Fate  iu  his  flight  the  hapless  youth  assail'd. 

By  interdicted  Love  to  Vengeance  fired  : 

And  by  his  father's  curse  the  son  expired. 

The  stepdame  shared  his  fate,  and  dearly  paid 

A  spouse,  a  sister,  and  a  son  betray'd ; 

Her  conscience,  by  the  false  impeachment  stung. 

Upon  herself  return 'd  the  deadly  wrong ; 

And  he,  that  broke  before  his  plighted  vows. 

Met  his  deserts  in  an  adulterous  spouse. 

See  !  where  lie  droops  between  the  sister  dames. 

And  fondly  melts — the  other  scorns  his  flames. — 

The  mighty  slave  of  Oniphale  behind 

Is  seen,  and  he  whom  Love  and  fraud  combined 

Sent  to  the  shades  of  everlasting  night : 

And  still  he  seems  to  weep  his  wretched  plighr.. — 

There,  Phyllis  mourns  Bemophoon'a  broken  \owa,.l 

And  fell  Jlcilea  there  puisues  her  spouse; 
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With  impious  boast,  and  shrill  upbraiding  cries, 
Slie  telis  him  how  s!ie  broke  the  holy  ties 
Of  kindred  for  his  sake ;  the  guilty  shore 
That  from  her  poignaid  drank  a  brother's  gore ; 
The  deep  affliction  of  her  royal  sire. 
Who  heard  her  flight  with  imprecations  dire. — 
See  !  beauteous  Helen,  with  her  Trojan  awain — 
The  royal  youth  that  fed  his  amorous  pain, 
With  ardent  gaze,  on  those  destructive  charms 
That  waken'd  half  the  warring  world  to  arms  — 
Yonder,  behold  Oenone'a  wild  despair, 
Who  mourns  the  triumphs  of  the  Spai-tan  fair ! 
The  injured  husband  answers  groan  for  groan. 
And  young  Hermione  with  piteous  moan 
Orestes  calls ;  while  Laodamia  near 
Bewails  her  valiant  consort's  fate  severe. — 
■  Adrastus'  daughter  there  laments  her  spouse 
Sincere  and  constant  to  her  nuptial  vows ; 
Yet.  lured  by  her,  with  gold's  seductive  aid, 
Her  lord,  Eriphile,  to  death  betray 'd." 

And  now,  the  baleful  anthem,  loud  and  long, 

Bose  in  full  chorus  from  the  passing  throng ; 

And  Love's  sad  name,  the  cause  of  alt  their  woes. 

In  execrations  seem'd  the  dirge  to  close. — 

But  who  the  number  and  the  names  can  tell 

Of  those  that  seem'd  the  deadly  strain  to  swell ! — 

Not  men  alone,  but  gods  my  dream  displav'd — 

Celestial  waitings  fiU'd  the  myrtle  shade  : 

Soft  Venus,  with  her  lover,  mourn 'd  the  snare. 

The  King  of  Shades,  and  Proserpine  the  fair; 

Juno,  wliose  frown  disclosed  her  jealous  spite ; 

Nor,  less  enthrall'd  by  Love,  the  god  of  light. 

Who  held  in  scorn  the  winged  wai-rior's  dart 

Till  in  his  breast  he  fell  the  fatal  smart. — 

Each  god,  whose  name  the  learned  Roman  told, 

In  Cupid's  numerous  levy  seem'd  enroU'd ; 

And,  bound  before  his  car  in  fetters  strong. 

In  sullen  state  the  Thunderer  march'd  along,         Boxn. 


Thds,  aa  I  view'd  th'  in  term  id  able  host. 
The  prospect  seem'd  at  last  in  dimness  lost ; 
But  BtlU  the  wish  remain 'd  their  doom  to  know. 
As,  watchful,  I  survey 'd  the  passing  show. 
As  each  majestic  fonn  emerged  to  light. 
Thither,  intent,  I  tum'd  my  sliai-pen'd  sight ; 
And  soon  a  nohle  pair  my  notice  drew, 
That,  hand  in  hand  approaching,  met  my  view. 
In  gentle  parley,  and  communion  sweet— 
Wi3i  looks  of  love,  they  seem'd  mine  eyes  to  meetjl 
Yet  strange  was  their  attire — their  tongue  unknowa-f 
Spoke  tliem  the  natives  of  a  distant  zone  ; 
But  every  doubt  my  kind  assistant  clear'd. 
Instant  I  knew  them,  when  their  names  were  hea 
~    one,  encouraged  hy  his  apect  mild, 
1  spoke — the  other  with  a  frown  recoil'd.-T- 
■'  0  Masinissa  I  " — thus  my  speech  began, 
"  By  Scipio's  friendship,  and  the  gentle  baa 
Of  constant  love,  attend  my  warm  request." 
Turning  around,  the  solemn  shade  addresa'd 
"'s  answer  thus  : — -"  With  like  desire  I  glow 
Your  lineage,  name,  and  character,  to  know. 
Since  you  have  learnt  my  name.''     Wiih  soft  reply  i 
I  said,  "A  name  like  mine  can  nought  supply 
The  notice  of  renown  like  youi's  to  claim. 
No  amother'd  spark  like  mine  emits  a  flame 
To  catch  the  public  eye,  as  you  can  boast — 
A  leading  name  in  Cupid's  numerous  host  I 
Alike  his  future  victims  and  the  past 
Shall  own  the  common  lie,  while  time  itself  shall  1e 
But  tell  me  (if  your  guide  allow  a  space 
The  semblance  of  those  tendant  shades  to  trace) 
The  names  and  fortunes  of  the  following  pair 
Who  seem  the  noblest  gifts  of  mind  to  share." — 
"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  know  bo  well 
That  faithful  Memory  all  the  rest  can  tell ; 
But  as  the  sad  detail  may  soothe  my  woes, 
Listen,  while  I  my  mournful  doom  disclose : — 
To  Rome  and  Scipio's  cause  my  faith  was  bound. 
E'en  Lffilius  scarce  a  wai'mer  friendship  uwn'd : 
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Where'er  their  ensigns  fann'd  the  summer  sty, 

I  led  my  Libyans  on,  a  flim  ally  ; 

Propitious  Fortune  still  advanced  his  name. 

Yet  more  than  she  bestow'd,  his  worth  might  claim. 

Still  we  advanced,  and  still  our  glflry  grew 

While  westward  far  the  Roman  eagle  flew 

With  conquest  wing"d  ;  hnt  my  unlucky  star 

Led  me,  unconscious,  to  the  fatal  snare 

Which  Love  had  laid.     I  saw  the  regal  dame — 

Our  hearts  at  once  confess'd  a  mutual  flame. 

Caught  by  the  lure  of  interdicted  joys. 

Proudly  1  seom'd  the  stem  forbidding  voice 

Of  Roman  pohcy;  and  hoped  the  vows 

At  Hymen's  altar  sworn,  might  save  tny  spouse. 

But,  oh !  that  wondrous  man,  who  ne'er  would  yield 

To  passion's  call,  the  cruel  sentence  seal'd, 

That  tore  my  consort  from  my  fond  embrace, 

And  left  me  sunk  in  anguish  and  disgrace. 

Unmoved  he  saw  my  briny  sorrows  flow, 

Unmoved  he  listen "d  to  my  tale  of  woe  ! 

But  friendship,  waked  at  last,  with  reverpnt  awe, 

Obsequious,  own'd  his  mind's  superior  law  ; 

And  to  that  holy  and  unclouded  light. 

That  led  him  on  through  passion's  dubious  night, 

Submiss  I  bow'd ;  for,  oh !  the  beam  of  day 

Is  dark  to  him  that  wants  her  guiding  ray!  — 

Love,  hardly  conquer'd,  long  repined  in  vain. 

When  Justice  link'd  the  adamantine  chain  ; 

And  cruel  Friendship  o'er  the  conquer'd  ground 

Raised  with  sti'ong  hand  th'  insuperable  mound. 

To  him  I  owed  my  laurels  nobly  won — 

I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  sire,  and  son, 

For  in  an  equal  race  our  lives  had  run ; 

Yet  the  sad  price  I  paid  with  burning  tears  ;— 

Dire  was  the  cause  that  woke  my  gloomy  feai's  1 

Too  well  the  sad  result  my  soul  divined. 

Too  well  I  knew  the  uneubmitting  mind 

Of  Sophonisba  would  prefer  tlie  tomb 

To  stem  captivity's  ignoble  doom. 

I,  too.  Bad  victim  of  celestial  wrath. 

Was  forced  to  aid  the  tardy  stroke  of  death : 

With  pangs  I  yielded  to  hev  p\evc\n^  cvM^a, 

To  ■-  -•li  her  passage  to  0  ^.l-l■  sY\es,\ 
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And  worse  than  death  endured,  her  mind  to  save 

From  shame,  more  hat*fiil  than  the  yawnuig  grave.— 

What  was  my  anguish,  when  she  seized  the  bowl, 

She  knows !  and  you.  whose  sympathising  sotil 

Has  felt  the  fiery  slmft,  may  guess  my  paina — 

Now  t«Brs  and  anguish  are  her  sole  remains. 

That  treasure,  to  preserve  my  faith  to  Rome. 

Those  hands  committed  to  th'  untimely  tomb ; 

And  every  hope  and  joy  of  life  resign'd 

To  keep  the  stain  of  falsehood  from  my  mind. 

But  hasten,  and  the  moving  pomp  survey, 

(The  light-wing'd  moments  brook  no  long  delay). 

To  try  if  any  form  your  notice  claims 

Among  those  love-lorn  youths  and  amorous  dames."— 

With  poignant  grief  1  heard  his  tale  of  woe, 

That  seem'd  to  melt  my  heart  like  vernal  snow. 

When  a  low  yoioe  these  sullen  accents  sung  ■ — 

"  Not  for  himself,  but  those  from  whom  he  sprung, 

He  merits  fate  ;  for  I  detest  them  all 

To  whose  fell  rage  I  owe  my  country's  fall." 

"  Ob,  calm  your  rage,  unhappy  Queen  !  "  I  cried ; 

"  Twice  was  the  land  and  sea  in  slaughter  dyed 

By  cruel  Carthage,  till  the  sentence  pass'd 

That  Itud  her  glories  in  the  dust  at  last." — 

"  Yet  mournful  wreaths  no  less  the  victors  crown 'd  ; 

In  deep  despair  our  valotnr  oft  they  own'd. 

Your  own  impartial  annals  yet  proclaim 

The  Punic  gloiy  and  the  Eoman  shame." 

She  spoke— and  with  a  smile  of  hostile  spite 

Join'd  the  deep  train,  and  darken 'd  to  my  sight. 

Then,  as  a  traveller  through  lands  unknown 

With  care  and  keen  observance  journeys  on  ; 

Whose  dubious  thoughts  his  eager  steps  retard. 

Thus  through  the  files  1  pass'd  with  fix'd  regard ; 

Still  singling  some  amid  the  moving  show. 

Intent  the  story  of  tlieir  loves  to  know. 

A  spectre  now  within  my  notice  came. 

Though  dubious  marks  of  joy.  commix'd  with  shame, 

His  features  wore,  like  one  who  gains  a  boon 

With  secret  glee,  which  shame  forbids  to  own. 

O  dire  example  of  the  Demon's  power! 

The  father  leaves  the  hymeneal  bower 


For  his  incestuous  son  ;  the  guilty  spouse 
With  transport  mix'd  with  honour,  meets  his  vowa  I 
In  mournful  converse  now,  amidst  the  boat, 
Theii'  conapact  they  bewaii'd,  and  Syria  lost ! 
Instant,  with  eager  step,  1  tum'd  aside. 
And  met  the  double  husband,  and  the  bride. 
And  with  an  earnest  voice  the  first  address 'd  : — 
A  look  of  dread  the  spectre's  face  express'd, 
•    When  first  the  accents  of  victorious  Rome 

Brought  to  his  mind  his  kingdom's  ancient  doom. 

At  length,  with  many  a  doleful  sigh,  he  said, 

'•  You  here  behold  Selencus'  royal  shade. 

Antiochus  is  next ;  his  life  to  save, 

My  ready  hand  my  beauteous  consort  gave, 

(From  me,  whose  will  was  law,  a  legal  prize,) 

That  bound  our  souls  in  everlasting  ties 

Indissolubly  strong.     The  royal  fair 

Forsook  a  throne  to  cure  the  deep  despair 

Of  him,  who  would  have  dared  the  stroke  of  Death, 

To  keep,  without  a  stain,  his  filial  faith. 

A  skilful  leech  the  deadly  symptoms  guess 'd ; 

His  throbbing  veins  the  secret  soon  confess'd 

Of  Love  with  honour  match'd,  in  dire  debate. 

Whenever  he  beheld  my  lovely  mate  ; 

Else  gentle  Love,  subdued  by  filial  dread, 

Had  sent  him  down  among  th'  untimely  dead." — 

Then,  like  a  man  that  feels  a  sudden  thought 

His  purpose  change,  the  mingling  crowd  he  sought. 

And  left  the  question,  which  a  moment  hung 

Scarce  half  suppress 'd  upon  my  faltering  tongue. 

Suspended  for  a  moment,  still  I  stood. 

With  various  thoughts  oppress'd  in  musing  mood. 

At  length  a  voice  was  beard,  "  The  passing  day 

Is  yours,  but  it  permits  not  long  delay." — 

I  turn'd  in  haste,  and  saw  a  fieeting  train 

Outnumbering  those  who  pass'd  the  sm'ging  main 

By  Xerxes  led— a  naked  wailing  crew. 

Whose  wretched  plight  the  drops  of  sorrow  drew 

From  my  full  eyea. — Of  many  a  clime  and  tongue 

Contmix'd  the  mournful  p^eant  moved  along 

While  scarce  the  fortunes  or  the  name  of  one  _ 

Among  a  llin-isnid  passing  foviii  - 
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I  spied  that  Ethiopian'e  dusky  cbarma. 

Which  woke  in  Perseus'  bosom  Love's  alarms ; 

And  next  was  he  who  for  a  shadow  biini"d. 

Which  the  deceitful  watery  glass  retum'd; 

Enamour'd  of  himself,  in  sad  decay — 

Amid  abundance,  poor — he  look'd  his  life  away; 

And  now  transformed  through  passion's  baneful  pow 

He  o'er  the  mat^in  hangs,  a  drooping  flower ; 

While,  by  her  hopeless  love  congeal'd  to  stone, 

Hie  mistress  seems  to  look  in  silence  on ; 

Then  he  that  loved,  by  too  severe  a  fate. 

The  cruel  maid  who  met  his  love  with  hate, 

PasB'd  by;  with  many  more  who  met  their  doom 

By  female  pride,  ami  fill'd  an  early  tomh. — 

There  too,  the  victim  of  her  plighted  vows, 

Halcyone  for  ever  mourns  her  spouse ; 

Who  now,  in  feathers  clad,  as  poets  feign, 

Makes  a  short  summer  on  the  wintry  main. — 

Then  he  that  to  the  cliffs  the  maid  pursued. 

And  seem'd  hy  turos  to  soar,  and  swim  the  flood  ;— 

And  she,  who,  snared  by  Iiove,  her  father  sold, 

With  her,  who  fondly  shared  the  rolling  gold ; 

And  her  young  paramour,  who  made  his  boast 

That  he  had  gain'd  the  prize  his  rival  lost — 

Acis  and  Galatea  next  were  seen. 

And  Polyphemus  with  infuriate  mien ; — 

And  Glaucus  there,  fay  rival  arts  assail'd, 

Fell  Circe's  hate  and  Scylla's  doom  bewail'd. — 

Then  sad  Carmenta,  widi  her  royal  lord, 

Whom  the  fell  sorceress  clad,  by  arts  abhorr'd, 

With  plumes ;  but  still  the  regal  stamp  impress'd 

On  his  imperial  wings  and  lofty  crest. — 

Then  she,  whose  tears  the  springing  fount  suppUodJ 

And  she  whose  form  above  the  rolling  tide 

Hangs  a  portentous  cliff — the  roj-al  fair. 

Who  wrote  the  dictates  of  her  last  despair 

To  him  whose  ships  had  left  the  friendly  strand, 

With  the  keen  steel  in  her  determined  hand. — 

There,  too,  Pygmalion,  with  his  new-made  spouse,  ^ 

With  many  more,  I  spied,  whose  amorous  vowb 

And  fates  in  never-dying  song  resound 

Where  Aganippe  laves  the  eacred  ground  : — 


And,  last  of  all,  I  saw  the  lovely  maid 
Of  iiove  unconscious,  bj  an  oath  betraj'd. 


Like  one  by  wonder  reft  of  speech,  I  stood 
Pondring  the  mournful  scene  in  pensive  mood; 
As  one  that  waits  advice.     My  guide  in  haste 
Began : — '•  You  let  the  moments  run  to  waste : 
"What  objects  hold  you  here  ? — my  doom  you  know ; 
Compell'd  to  wander  with  the  sons  of  woe  I  " — 
"  Oh,  yet  awhile  afford  your  friendly  aid  1 
You  see  my  iumost  soul ; "  submiss  I  said  : 
"  The  strong  ungated  wish  you  there  can  read ; 
The  restless  cravings  of  my  mind  to  feed 
With  tidmgs  of  the  dead," — In  gentler  tone 
He  said,  "  Your  longings  in  your  looks  are  known ; 
You  wish  to  leam  the  names  of  those  behind 
Who  through  the  vale  in  long  procession  wind: 
I  grant  your  prayer,  if  fate  allows  a  space," 
He  said,  "  their  fortunes,  as  they  come,  to  trace. — 
See  that  majestic  shade  that  moves  along, 
And  claims  obeisance  fj-om  the  ghostly  iSrong : 
'Tis  Pompey ;  with  the  partner  of  his  vows. 
Who  mourns  the  fortunes  of  her  slaughter'd  spouse. 
By  Egypt's  servile  band, — The  next  is  he 
Whom  Love's  tyrannic  spell  forbade  to  see 
The  danger  by  hia  cruel  consort  plann'd, 
Till  Fate  surprised  him  by  her  treacherous  hand, — 
Let  constancy  and  truth  exalt  the  name 
Of  her,  the  lovely  candidate  for  fame. 
Who  saved  her  spouse  1 — Then  Pyramus  is  seen. 
And  Thisbe,  through  the  shade,  with  pensive  mien  ;— 
Then  Hero  with  Leander  moves  along, — 
And  great  Ulysses,  towering  in  the  throng: 
His  visage  wears  the  signs  of  imsioue  thoughts 
There  sad  Penelope  laments  her  lot: 
With  trickling  tears  she  seems  to  chide  his  stay. 
While  foitd  Calypgo  charms  her  love-delay. — 
Next  he  who  braved  in  many  a  bloody  fight, 
For  VB  the  whole  collected  might 

'^  ength  in  Cupid's  snssft 
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The  shameful  victim  of  th'  Apulian  fair  ! — 
Then  she,  that,  in  a  servile  dress  pursuEd. 
(Reft  of  her  golden  locks)  o'er  field  and  Bood, 
With  peerless  faith,  her  exiled  spouse  unknown. 
With  whom  of  old  she  fill'd  a  lofty  throne. — 
Then  Portia  comes,  who  fire  and  steel  defied ; 
And  Juha,  grieved  to  see  a  second  hride 
Eng^e  her  consort's  love. — The  Hebrew  swa'in 
Appears,  who  sold  himself  his  love  to  gain 
For  seven  long  summers — a  vivacious  flame. 
Which  neither  years  nor  constant  toil  could  tame!— 
Then  Isaac,  with  bis  father,  joins  the  band. 
Who,  with  his  consort.  left  at  God's  command, 
Led  by  the  lamp  of  faith,  his  native  land. — 
David  is  next,  by  lawless  passion  sway'd ; 
And,  adding  crime  to  crime,  at  last  betray'd 
To  deeds  of  blood,  till  solitude  and  tears 
Wash'd  his  dire  guilt  away,  and  calm'd  his  feara. 
The  sensual  vapour,  with  Circean  fume, 
Involved  bis  royal  son  in  deeper  gloom, 
And  dimm'd  his  glorj%  till,  immersed  in  vice, 
His  heart  renounced  tbe  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 
Adopthig  Stygian  gods. — The  changeful  hue 
Of  his  incestuous  brother  meets  your  view, 
^Tio  lurks  behind :  observe  the  sudden  turn 
Of  love  and  haired  blanch  his  cheek,  and  bum  1 
His  ruin'd  sister  there,  with  frantic  speed. 
To  Absalom  recounts  tlie  direful  deed. — 
Samson  behold,  a  prey  to  female  fraud  ! 
Strong,  but  unwise,  he  laid  the  pledge  of  God 
In  her  fallacious  lap.  who  basely  sold 
Her  husband's  honour  for  Philistian  gold. — 
Judith  is  nigh,  who,  mid  a  host  in  arms. 
With  gentle  accents  and  alluring  charms 
Their  chief  o'ercame,  and,  at  the  noon  of  night, 
From  his  pavilion  sped  her  venturous  Hight 
With  one  attendant  slave,  who  bore  along 
The  tyrant's  head  amid  the  hostile  throng ; 
Adoring  Him  who  arms  the  feeble  hand, 
And  bids  the  weak  a  mighty  foe  withstand. — 
Unhappy  Sichem  nest  is  seen,  who  paid 
A  bloudy  ransom  for  an  injm'ed  maid : 
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His  guiltless  sire  and  ail  his  slaughterd  race, 

With  many  a  life,  atlend  the  foul  disgi'ace. 

Such  was  the  ruin  liy  a  sudden  gust 

Of  passion  caused,  when  murder  foUow'd  lust  I — 

That  other,  like  a  wise  physician,  cured 

An  abject  passion,  long  with  pain  endured : 

To  Vashti  for  an  easy  boon  he  sued  ; 

She  scom'd  his  suit,  and  rage  his  love  subdued: 

Soon  to  its  aid  a  softer  passion  came, 

And  from  his  breast  expell'd  the  former  flame : 

Like  wedge  by  wedge  displaced,  the  nuptial  ties 

He  breaks,  and  soon  another  bride  supplies. — 

But  if  you  wish  to  see  the  bosom  (war 

Of  Jealousy  and  Love)  in  deadly  jar, 

Behold  that  royal  Jew !  the  dire  control 

Of  Love  and  Hate  by  turns  besiege  his  soul. 

Now  Vengeance  wins  the  day — the  deed  is  done  ! 

And  now,  in  fell  remorse,  he  hates  the  sun. 

And  calls  his  consort  from  the  realms  of  night. 

To  which  his  fatal  hand  had  sped  her  flight. — 

Behold  yon  hapless  three,  by  passion  lost, 

Procris,  and  Artemisia's  royal  ghost ; 

And  her,  whose  son  (his  mother's  grief  and  joy) 

Razed  with  paternal  rage  the  walls  of  Troy, — 

Another  triple  sisterhood  is  seen  ; 

This  chai-acters  of  Hades.     Mark  their  mien 

With  sin  distiun'd :  their  downcast  looks  disclose 

A  conscience  of  their  crimes,  and  dread  of  coming  woes.—   I 

Semiramis,  aud  Byblis  (famed  of  o!d) 

Her  mother's  rival  there  you  nest  behold; 

With  many  a  warrior,  many  a  lovely  dame 

Of  old.  ennobled  by  romantic  fame. — 

There  Lancelot  and  TrisUam  {famed  in  light) 

Are  seen,  with  many  a  dame  and  errant  knight; — 

Genevra,  Belle  Isonde,  and  hundreds  more ; 

With  those  who  mingled  their  incestuous  gore 

Shed  by  paternal  rage  ;  and  chant  beneath. 

In  baneful  symphony,  the  Song  of  Death." 

He  scarce  had  spoken,  when  a  chill  presage 

(What  warriors  feel  before  the  battle's  rage. 

When  in  the  angry  tnunp's  sonorous  breath 

They  hear,  before  it  comes,  the  sound  of  Qe;«.\K^ 


^f     Whe 


My  heart  poasess'd ;  and,  tinged  with  deadly  pale, 

I  seem'd  escaped  from  Death's  eternal  jail ; 

When,  fleeting  to  my  side  with  loolis  of  Love, 

A  phantom  brighter  than  the  Cyprian  dove 

My  iingers  clasp 'd  ;  which,  though  of  power  to  wield  I 

The  temper'd  sabre  in  the  bloody  field 

Against  an  armed  foe,  a  toueh  subdued  ; 

And  gentle  words,  and  looks  that  tired  the  blood. 

My  friend  address'd  me  (I  remember  well), 

And  from  bis  lips  these  dubious  accents  fell ; — 

"  Converse  with  whom  you  please,  for  all  the  tr&ia 

Are  mark'd  alike  the  slaves  of  Cupid's  reign." — 

Thus,  in  security  and  peace  trepann'd, 

I  was  enlisted  in  that  waywaril  band. 

Who  short-lived  joys  by  anguish  long  obtain, 

And  whom  the  pleasures  of  a  rival  pain 

More  than  their  proper  joys.     Bemembranee  shows 

Too  clear  at  last  the  source  of  all  my  woes, 

When  Jealousy,  and  Love,  and  Envy  drew 

That  nurture  from  my  heart  by  which  they  grew. 

As  feverish  eyes  on  air-drawn  features  dweU, 

My  fascinated  eyes,  by  majjic  spell, 

Dwell'd  on  the  heavenly  form  with  ardent  look. 

And  at  a  glance  the  dire  contagion  toiik 

That  tinged  my  days  to  come ;  and  each  delight. 

But  those  that  bore  her  stamp,  consign 'd  to  night. 

I  blush  with  shame  when  to  my  inward  view 

The  devious  paths  return  where  Cupid  drew 

His  willing  slave,  with  all  ray  hopes  and  fears — 

When  Phcebus  seera'd  to  rise  and  set  in  tears 

For  many  a  spring — and  when  I  used  to  dwell 

A  lonely  hermit  in  a  silent  cell. 

How  upwards  oft  I  traced  the  purling  rills 

To  their  pure  fountains  in  the  misty  hills ! 

The  rocks  1  used  to  climb,  the  solemn  woods. 

Where  oft  1  wander'd  by  the  winding  floods  ! 

And  often  spent,  whene'er  I  chanced  to  stray. 

In  amorous  ditties  all  the  livelong  day ! 

What  mournful  I'bymes  I  wrote  and  'rased  again. 

Spending  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  lain  ! 

T'was  in  this  school  I  leam'd  the  mystic  things 

Of  the  blind  god,  and  all  the  secret  springs 
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Fram  which  his  hopes  and  fears  alteroate  rise  : 

'Graved  on  his  frontlet,  the  detection  lies, 

Wliich  all  may  read,  for  I  have  oped  their  eyes. 

And  she,  the  cause  of  all  my  lengthen 'd  toiL, 

Disdains  my  passion,  though  she  boasts  my  spoils, 

Uf  rigid  honour  proud,  she  smiles  to  see 

The  fatal  triumph  of  her  charms  in  me. 

Not  Love  himself  can  aid,  for  Lots  retires. 

And  in  her  sacred  presence  veils  bis  fires  : 

He  fi'elshis  genius  by  her  looks  subdued. 

And  all  his  spells  by  stronger  spells  withstood. 

Hence  my  despair ;  for  neither  force  nor  art 

Can  wound  her  bosom,  nor  extract  the  dart 

That  rankles  here,  while  proudly  she  defies 

The  power  that  makes  a  captive  world  bis  prize. 

She  is  not  one  that  dallies  with  the  foe, 

But  with  unconquer'd  soul  defies  tbe  blow ; 

And,  like  tbe  Lord  of  Light,  displays  afar 

A  splendour  which  obscures  each  lesser  star. 

Her  port  is  all  divine  ;  her  radiant  smile, 

And  e'en  her  scorn,  the  captive  heart  beguile  ; 

Her  accents  breatbe  of  heaven ;  her  auburn  hair 

(Whether  it  wanton  with  the  sportive  air. 

Or  bound  in  shining  wreaths  adorns  her  face,) 

Secures  her  conquests  with  resistless  grace; 

Her  eyes,  that  sparkle  with  celestial  fire. 

Have  render  d  me  the  slave  of  fond  desire. 

But  who  can  raise  his  style  *o  match  her  charms  ? 

What  mortal  bard  can  sing  Itie  soft  alarms 

That  flntter  in  the  breast,  and  fire  the  veWis  ? 

Alaf !  the  theme  surmounts  the  loftiest  su'aius. 

Far  as  the  ocean  in  its  ample  bed 

Exceeds  tbe  purling  stream  that  warbles  through  tbe  d 

Such  charms  ore  hers  —  as  never  were  reveal 'd 

On  e.irtli,  since  Phcebus  first  tlie  world  lieheld ! 

And  voices,  tuned  her  peerless  form  to  praise, 

Suffer  a  solemn  pause  with  mute  amaze. 

Thus  was  I  manacled  for  life  ;  while  she, 

Proud  of  my  bonds,  enjoy'd  her  liberty. 

With  ceaseless  suit  I  pi-ay'd,  but  all  in  vain; 

One  pi'ayer  among  a  thousand  scarce  could  gain 
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A  slight  regard^eo  hopeless  was  my  state,  i 

And  such  the  laws  of  Love  imposed  by  fate ! 

For  stedl'ast  is  the  rule  by  Nature  given, 

Which  all  the  ranks  of  life,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

With  reverent  awe  and  homage  due  obey, 

And  every  age  and  climate  owns  its  sway. 

I  know  the  crael  pangs  by  lovers  borne. 

When  from  the  breast  the  bleeding  heart  is  lom 

By  Love's  relentless  gripe  ;  the  deadly  harms 

Of  Cupid,  when  he  wields  resistless  arms  ; 

Or  when,  in  dubious  truce,  he  drops  bis  Jan, 

And  gives  short  respite  to  the  tortured  heait. 

The  vital  current's  ebb  and  flood  I  know, 

When  shame  or  anger  bids  the  features  glow, 

Or  terror  pales  the  cheek;  the  deadly  snake 

1  know  that  nestles  in  the  flowery  brake. 

And,  watchful,  seems  to  sleep,  and  languor  feigns, 

When  health-inspiring  vigour  fills  the  veins. 

1  know  what  hope  and  fear  assail  the  mind 

When  I  pursue  my  love,  yet  dread  to  find, 

I  know  the  strange  and  sympathetic  tie, 

When,  soul  in  soul  transfused,  a  fond  ally 

For  ever  seems  another  and  the  same. 

Or  change  with  mutual  love  their  mortal  frame. 

From  transient  smiles  to  long  proti-acted  woe 

The  various  turns  and  dark  degrees  I  know ; 

And  hot  and  cold,  and  that  unequall'd  smait 

When  souls  stm'ive,  though  sever'd  from  the  heart! 

I  know,  1  cherish,  and  detect  the  cheat 

Of  every  hour  :  but  still,  with  eager  feet 

And  fervent  hope,  pursue  the  flying  fair. 

And  still  for  promised  rapture  meet  despair. 

When  absent,  I  consume  in  raging  fire  ; 

But,  in  her  presence  check 'd,  tie  flames  expire. 

Bepress'd  by  sacred  awe.     The  boundless  sway 

Of  cme!  Love  I  feel,  that  makes  a  prey 

Of  alt  those  energies  that  lift  the  soul 

To  her  congenial  cUmes  above  the  pole. 

I  know  the  various  pangs  that  rend  the  heart; 

1  know  that  noblest  souls  receive  the  dart 

Without  defence,  when  Reason  drops  the  shield 

And,  recreant,  to  her  foe  resigns  the  field. — 
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I  saw  the  archer  in  bis  aiiy  flight, 

I  saw  him  when  he  eheck'd  his  arrow's  flight: 

And  when  it  reach 'd  the  mai*k,  I  watched  the  god. 

And  saw  him  win  his  way  by  force  or  fraud. 

As  best  befits  his  ends.     His  whirling  throne 

Turns  short  at  will,  or  runs  directly  on. 

The  rapid  fellies  which  his  axle  bear. 

Are  short  fallacious  hope  and  certain  fear; 

And  many  a  promise  given  of  Halcyon  days, 

Whose  faint  and  dubious  gleam  the  heart  betrays, 

I  know  what  secret  flame  the  marrow  fries. 

How  in  the  veins  a  dormant  fever  lies  ; 

Till,  fiinn'd  to  fury  by  contagions  breath, 

]t  gains  tremendous  head,  and  ends  in  death. 

I  know  too  well  what  long  and  doubtful  strife  i 

Forms  the  dire  tissue  of  a  lover's  life  ; 

The  transient  taste  of  sweet  commix'd  with  gall, 

What  changes  dire  the  hapless  crew  befall. 

Their  strange  fantastic  habitudes  I  know, 

Their  measured  groans  in  lamentable  flow  ; 

When  rhyming-fits  the  faltering  tongue  employ. 

And  love  sick  spasms  the  mournful  Muse  annoy ; 

The  smile  that  like  the  lightning  fleets  away. 

The  sorrows  that  for  half  a  life  delay  ; 

Like  drops  of  honey  in  a  wormwood  bowl. 

Drain 'd  to  (he  dregs  in  bitterness  of  soul.  Eoid. 


So  fickle  fortune,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Had  close  consign 'd  me  to  a  tyrant's  power, 
Who  cut  the  nerves  that,  with  elastic  force, 
Had  borne  me  on  in  Freedom's  generous  course — 
So  I,  in  noble  independence  bred, 
Free  as  the  roebuck  in  the  sylvan  glade. 
By  passion  lured,  a  voluntary  slave — 
My  ready  name  to  Cupid's  muster  gave. 
And  yet  I  saw  their  grief  and  wild  despair; 
I  saw  them  blindly  seek  the  fatal  snare 
Through  winding  paths,  and  many  an  artful  maze. 
Where  Cupid's  viewless  spell  the  band  obeys. 
_  Here,  as  I  tum'd  my  anxious  eyes  around, 
"t  any  shade  I  then  could  s 
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In  old  or  modem  times ;  the  bard  T  spied 
Whose  unabated  love  pursued  bis  bride 
Duwn  to  the  coast  of  Hades ;  aiid  above 
His  lite  resigii'd,  the  pledge  of  constant  lave. 
Calling  her  name  in  death. — Alcffius  near, 
Who  sung  the  joya  of  Love  and  tods  severe. 
Was  seen  with  Pindar  and  the  Teian  swain, 
A  veteran  gay  among  the  youthful  train 
?  Of  Cupid's  host. — The  Montuati  next  I  found. 
Begirt  with  bards  from  ^e  to  age  renown'd ; 
Whether  they  chose  in  lofty  themes  to  soar, 
Or  sportive  ti7  the  Muse's  lighter  lore  — 
There  soft  Tibullus  walk'd  with  Sulnio's  bard  ; 
And  there  Propertius  with  Catullus  shared 
The  meed  of  lovesome  lays  :  the  Grecian  dame 
With  sweeter  numbers  woke  the  amorous  flame  —  ^ 
While  thus  I  tum'd  around  my  wondering  eyes, 
I  saw  a  noble  train  with  new  surprise, 
Who  HBoni'd  of  Love  in  choral  notes  to  sing, 
While  all  around  them  breathed  Elysian  spring.— J 
Here  Aligbieri,  with  his  love  1  spied, 
Selvaggia,  Guide,  Cino.  aide  by  side — 
Guido,  who  moum'd  the  lot  that  fix'd  bis  name 
The  second  of  his  age  in  lyric  fame. — 
Two  other  minstrels  there  I  spied  that  bore 
His  name,  renown'd  on  Amo's  tuneful  shore. 
With  them  Sicilia's  bards,  in  elder  days 
Matcii'd  with  the  foremost  in  poetic  praise. 
Though  now  tliey  rank  behind.— Senoueeio  nigh  J 
With  gentle  Franceschino  met  my  eye. — 
But  soon  another  tribe,  of  manners  strange 
And  uncouth  dialect,  was  seen  to  range 
Along  the  flowery  paths,  by  Amald  led ; 
In  Cupid's  lore  by  all  the  Muses  bred. 
And  master  of  the  theme. — Marsilia's  coast 
And  Nar  bonne  still  hia  polish'd  numbers  boas  I,- 
The  next  I  saw  with  lighter  step  advance ; 
'Twas  he  that  caught  a  flame  at  every  glance 
That  met  his  eye,  with  him  who  shared  his  namei-^ 
Join'd  with  an  Amald  of  inferior  fame. — 
Next  either  Eambold  in  procession  trod. 
No  easy  conquest  to  the  winged  god. 
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The  pride  of  Montfetrat  (a  peerleBS  dame) 

In  many  a  ditty  sung,  anuouuced  hia  fliime ; 

And  Genoa's  bai'd,  who  left  his  native  coast. 

And  on  Marailia's  towers  the  memory  lost 

Of  his  first  time,  when  Salem's  sacred  flame 

Taught  him  a  nobler  heritage  to  claim, — 

Gerard  and  Peter,  both  of  Gallic  blood. 

And  tuneful  Rudel,  who,  in  moonstruck  mood. 

O'er  ocean  by  a  flying  image  led. 

In  the  fantastic  chase  his  canvas  spread  ; 

And,  where  he  thought  his  amorous  vows  to  breathe, 

From  Cupid's  bow  received  the  shaft  of  Death. — 

There  was  Cahestaing,  whose  unequall'd  lays 

From  all  his  rivals  won  superior  praise. — 

Hugo  was  there,  with  Aliuerie  renown 'd  ; — 

Bernard  and  Anselm  by  the  Muses  crown'd. — 

Those  and  a  thousand  others  o'er  the  field 

Advanced ;  nor  javelin  did  they  want,  or  shield ; 

The  Muses  form'd  their  guard,  and  march'd  before, 

Spreading  their  long  renown  from  shore  to  shore.— 

TliB  Latian  hand,  with  sympathising  woe. 

At  last  I  spied  amid  the  moving  show  : 

Bologna's  poet  first,  whose  honour'd  grave 

His  relics  hold  beside  Messina's  wave. 

0  fickle  joys,  that  fleet  upon  the  wind. 

And  leave  the  lassitude  of  life  behind ! 

The  youth,  that  every  thought  and  movement  swayd 

Of  this  sad  heart,  is  now  an  empty  shade  ! 

What  world  contains  thee  now.  my  tunel'ul  guide, 

Whom  nought  of  old  could  sever  from  my  side  ? 

What  is  this  life  ? — what  none  but  fools  esteem ; 

A  fleeting  shadow,  a  romantic  dream  t — 

Not  far  I  wander'd  o'er  the  peopled  field. 

Till  Socrates  and  Lielius  1  heheld. 

Oh,  may  their  holy  influence  never  cease 

That  soothed  my  heart-corroding  pangs  to  peace ! 

Unequall'd  friends!  no  bard's  ecstatic  lays 

Nor  polish "d  prose  your  deathless  name  can  mise 

To  match  your  genuine  "■       '     O'er  hill  and  dale 

We  pass'd,  and  oft  I  to'-  '""nl  tale, 

V'     '     '     ■  nil  my  wo«i  u  vain: 

■  1  preseuce  lia  is»^  Y'^' 


ass 

Oh,  nifty  thftt  glorious  privilege  be  miDe, 

Till  dust  to  dust  the  final  stroke  reMgn ! 

My  courage  they  inspired  to  eliiiin  the  wreath— 

Immortal  emblem  of  my  constant  faith 

To  her  whose  name  the  poet's  garland  bears .' 

Yet  nought  from  her,  for  long  devoted  years, 

I  reap'd  but  cold  disdain,  and  fruitless  [ears. — 

But  soon  a  sight  ensued,  that,  like  a  spell, 

Bestrain'd  at  once  my  passion's  stormy  swell ; 

But  this  a  loftier  muse  demands  to  sing, 

The  hallow'd  power  that  pruned  the  daring  wing    ' 

Of  that  blind  force,  by  folly  canonijied 

And  in  the  garb  of  deity  disguised. 

Yet  first  the  conscious  muse  designs  to  tell 

How  I  endured  and  'scaped  his  witching  spell; 

A  subject  that  demands  a  muse  of  fire, 

A  glorious  theme,  that  Phcebus  might  inspire — 

Worthy  of  Homer  and  the  Orphean  lyre ! 

Still,  as  along  the  whirling  chariot  flew, 

I  kept  the  wafture  of  his  wings  in  view: 

Onvrard  his  snow-white  steeds  were  seen  to  boim 

O'er  many  a  Bteei>y  hill  and  ditle  profound ; 

And,  victims  of  bis  rage,  the  captive  throng. 

Chain 'd  to  the  flying  wheels,  were  dvagg'd  alon^.  I 

All  torn  and  bleeding,  through  the  thorny  -was 

Nor  knew  I  how  the  land  and  sea  he  pass'd, 

Till  to  his  mother's  realm  he  came  at  last. 

Far  eastward,  where  the  vext  jEgean  roars, 

A  little  isle  projects  its  verdant  shores  : 

Soft  is  the  clime,  and  fruitful  is  the  ground, 

Ko  fairer  spot  old  ocean  clips  around ; 

Nor  Sol  himself  surveys  from  east  to  west 

A  sweeter  scene  in  summer  livery  drest 

Full  in  the  midst  ascends  a  shady  hill, 

Where  down  its  bowery  elopes  a  streaming  ritt    i 

In  dulcet  mui-murs  flows,  and  soft  perliinie       . 

The  senses  court  from  many  a  vernal  bldoav. ' 

Mingled  with  magic ;  which  the  sen=' 

In  sloth,  and  drug  the  mind  in  Lt 

Quenching  the  spark  divine — ihf 

Of  man,  in  Circe's 
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This  favour'd  region  of  the  Cyprian  queen 
Received  its  freight — a  heaven-abandon'd.  scene. 
Where  Falsehood  fills  the  throne,  while  Truth  retires. 
And  vainly  mourns  her  half-extinguish'd  fires. 
Vile  in  its  origin,  and  viler  still 
By  all  incentives  that  seduce  the  will. 
It  seems  Eiyaiiua  to  the  sons  of  Lust, 
But  a  foul  dungeon  to  the  good  and  just 
Exulting  o'er  his  slaves,  the  winged  God 
Here  in  a  theatre  his  triumphs  show'd, 
Ample  to  hold  within  its  mighty  round 
His  captive  train,  from  Thule's  northern  bound 
To  far  Taprobane,  a  countless  crowd. 
Who,  to  the  archer  boy,  adoring,  bow'd. 
Sad  fantoma  shook  above  their  Gorgon  wings — 
Fantastic  longings  for  unreal  things. 
And  fugitive  delights,  and  lasting  woes  ; 
The  summer's  biting  frost,  and  winter's  rose; 
And  penitence  and  grief,  that  dragg'd  along 
The  royal  lawless  pair,  that  poets  sung. 
One,  by  his  Spartan  plunder,  seal'd  the  doom 
Of  hapless  Troy— the  other  rescued  Rome. 
Beneath,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  woe. 
The  tumbling  flood,  with  murmurs  deep  and  low. 
Return 'd  their  wailings ;  while  the  birds  above 
With  sweet  aerial  descant  fill'd  the  grove. 
And  all  beside  the  river's  winding  bed 
Fresh  flowers  in  gay  confusion  deek'd  the  mead, 
Fainting  the  sod  with  every  scent  and  hue 
That  Flora's  breath  affords,  or  drinks  the  morning  dew. 
And  many  a  solemn  bower,  with  welcome  shade, 
Over  the  dusky  stream  a  shelter  made. 
And  when  the  sun  withdrew  his  slanting  ray, 
And  winter  cool'd  the  fervours  of  the  day. 
Then  came  the  genial  hours,  the  frequent  feast 
And  circling  times  of  joy  and  balmy  rest. 
New  day  and  nigbt  were  poised  in  even  scale, 
And  spring  awoke  her  equinoctial  gale. 
And  Progne  now  am'  ~         nel  begun 
Witli  genial  toils  to  'emal  sun. 

"I  haplt  limt  rely 


E'en  in  that  season,  when,  with  sacred  firo, 
Dan  Cupid  seera'U  his  subjects  to  inspire, 
That  warms  the  heart,  and  kindlea  in  tJie  look. 
And  all  beneath  the  moon  obey  his  joke — 
I  saw  the  sad  reverse  that  lovers  own, 
I  heard  the  slaves  beneath  their  bondage  groan ; 
I  saw  liiem  sink  beneath  the  deadly  weight 
And  the  long  tortures  that  forerun  their  fate. 
Sad  disappointments  there  in  meagre  forms 
Were  seen,  and  feverish  dreams,  and  fancied  ban 
And  fantoms  rising  from  the  yawning  tomb 
Were  seen  to  muster  in  the  gathering  gloom 
Aromid  the  car;  and  some  were  seen  to  climb. 
While  ci-uel  fate  reversed  their  steps  sublime. 
And  empty  notions  in  the  port  were  seen. 
And  baffled  hopes  were  thei'e  with  cloudy  mien. 
There  was  expensive  gain,  anil  gain  that  lost, 
And  amorous  schemes  by  fortune's  favour  cross'dj. 
And  wearisome  repose,  and  cares  that  slept. 
There  was  the  semblance  of  disgrace,  that  kept 
The  youth  from  dire  mischance  on  whom  it  feU, 
And  glory  darken'd  on  the  gloom  of  hell ; 
Perfidious  loyalty,  and  hopest  fraud. 
And  wisdom  alow,  and  headlong  thirst  of  blood  ; 
The  dungeon,  where  the  flowery  paths  decoy; 
The  painful,  hard  escape,  with  long  annoy. 
I  saw  the  smooth  descent  the  foot  beti'ay, 
And  the  steep  rocky  path  that  leads  again  to  day.  J 
There  in  the  gloomy  gulf  confusion  storm'd. 
And  moody  rage  its  wildest  freaks  perfonn'd ; 
And  settled  grief  was  there  ;  and  solid  night. 
But  rarely  broke  with  fitful  gleams  of  light 
From  joy's  fantastic  hand.     Not  Vulcan's  fo^^'jl 
When  his  Cyclopean  caves  the  fumes  disgorge  j"fl 
Nor  the  deep  mine  of  Mongibel,  that  throws 
The  fieiy  tempest  o'er  eternal  snows  ; 
Nor  Lipari,  whose  strong  snlphureoBS  bl^A^  g 
O'ercanopies  with  flames  the  watery  wastvl*i 
Nor  Stromboli,  that  sweeps  theij' 
With  red  combustion,  with  its  f 
Little  he  loves  himself  tl 
For  there  is  eeaae\ess  \i^ 


Yet,  in  this  dolorous  dungeon  long  confined. 
Till  lime  had  grizzled  o'er  my  locks,  I  pined. 
There,  dreaming  still  of  liherty  to  come, 
I  spent  my  summei'n  in  this  noisome  gloom ; 
Yet  still  a  dubious  joy  my  grief  controll'd. 
To  spy  such  numbers  in  that  darksome  hold. 
But  soon  to  gaJl  my  seeming  transport  luiu'd, 
And  my  illustrious  partner's  fate  I  mouiTi'd  ; 
And  often  seem'd.  with  sympathising  woe, 
To  melt  in  solvent  t^ars  like  vernal  snow. 
I  tum'd  away,  but,  with  inverted  glance. 
Perused  the  fleecing  shapes  that  fiU'd  ray  trauce  ; 
Like  him  that  feels  a  moment's  short  delight 
When  a  fine  piuture  fleets  before  bis  sight. 
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Quttjirfo  ad  un  giega  ed  in  an  tempo  guh-i. 
When  to  one  yoke  at  once  I  saw  the  height 
Of  gods  and  men  subdued  by  Cupid's  might, 
I  look  example  from  their  cruel  fate. 
And  by  their  sufferings  eased  my  own  hard  state ; 
Since  Phcebus  and  Leander  felt  like  pain, 
The  one  a  god,  the  other  but  a  man ; 
One  snare  caught  Juno  and  tJie  Carth^e  dame 
(Her  husband's  death  prepared  her  funeral  flame — 
Twas  not  a  cause  that  Virgil  maketh  one) ; 
I  need  not  giieve,  that  unprepared,  alone, 
Unarm 'd,  and  young,  I  did  receive  a  wound, 
Or  that  my  enemy  no  hurt  hath  found 
By  Love  ;  or  thai  she  clothed  him  in  my  sight. 
And  took  his  wings,  and  marr'd  his  winding  flight; 
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From  their  beat  breasts,  nor  clashing  thimtlcr's  voice 
Kends  heaven,  frights  earth,  and  roareth  thiciigh  the  air 
With  greater  force  than  Love  had  raised,  to  dare 
Encounter  her  of  whom  I  write  ;  and  she 
As  quick  and  rp"-"  -  'o  assail  as  he: 
Enceladus  wl  iiost  he  shakes, 

Nor  angry  S-  tiaryhdis  makti'' 

~egrettt  nni)  -■'.  as  did  thi- 

Kfllia  [firs!  iimi.'  k:.  . 
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Such  earnest  war ;  all  drew  them  to  the  height 

To  see  what  'mazed  theu'  hearts  and  dimm'd  their 

Victorious  Love  a  threatening  dart  did  show 

Hia  right  hand  held ;  tlie  other  bore  a  bow, 

The  string  of  which  he  drew  just  by  his  ear ; 

No  leopard  could  chase  a  frighted  deer 

(Free,  or  broke  loose)  with  quicker  speed  than  ha 

Made  haste  to  wound ;  fire  spai'kled  from  his  eye. 

I  bum'd,  and  had  a  eombat  in  my  breast. 

Glad  t'  have  her  company,  yet  'twas  not  best 

(Methoughtj  to  see  her  lost,  but  'tis  in  vain 

T'  abandon  goodness,  and  of  fate  compldn ; 

Virtue  her  servants  never  will  forsake, 

As  now  'twas  seen,  she  could  resistance  make: 

No  fencer  ever  better  warded  blow. 

Nor  pilot  did  to  shore  more  wisely  row 

To  shun  a  shelf,  than  with  undaunted  power 

She  waved  the  stroke  of  this  sharp  conqueror. 

Mine  eyes  and  heart  were  watchful  to  attend. 

In  hope  the  victory  wo\ild  that  way  bend 

It  ever  did ;  and  tjiat  I  might  no  more 

Be  barr'd  from  her;  a=i  one  whose  thoughts  before 

His  tongue  hath  utter'd  them  you  well  may  see 

Writ  in  his  looks  ;  "  Oh !  if  you  victor  be 

Great  sir,"  said  I,  "  let  her  and  me  be  bound 

Both  with  one  yoke;  I  may  he  worthy  found. 

And  will  not  set  her  free,  doubt  not  my  faith : " 

When  I  beheld  her  with  disdain  and  wiath 

So  fill'd,  that  to  relate  it  would  demand 

A  better  muse  than  mine :  her  virtuous  hand 

Had  quickly  quench'd  those  gilded  fiery  dai-ts, 

Which,  dipp'd  in  beauty's  pleasure,  poison  hearts. 

Neither  Camilla,  nor  the  warlike  host 

That  cut  their  breasts,  could  so  much  valour  boast; 

Nor  Cffisar  in  Pliarsalia  fought  so  well, 

As  she  'gainst  him  who  pierceth  coats  of  mail; 

All  her  brave  virtues  arm'd,  attended  there, 

(A  glorious  troop  !)  and  marched  pair  by  pair: 

Honour  and  blushes  lirst  in  rank  ;  the  two 

EeligiouB  virtues  make  the  second  row  ; 

(By  those  the  other  women  doth  excel) ; 

Prudence  and  Modesty,  the  twins  that  dwell 
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Together,  both  were  lodged  in  her  breast : 
Glory  and  Perseverance,  ever  blest: 
Fair  Entertainment,  Providence  without, 
Sweet  Courtesy,  and  Pureness  round  about; 
Respect  of  credit,  fear  of  infamy; 
Grave  thoughts  in  youth ;  and,  what  not  oft  agree, 
True  Chastity  and  rarest  Beauty;  these 
All  came  'gainst  Love,  and  this  the  heavens  did  please. 
And  every  generous  soul  in  that  full  height. 
He  had  no  power  left  to  bear  the  weight ; 
A  thousand  famous  prizes  hardly  gain'd 
She  took ;  and  thousand  glorious  palms  obtained, 
Shook  from  his  hands  ;  the  fall  was  not  more  strange 
Of  Hannibal,  when  Fortune  pleased  to  change 
Her  mind,  and  on  the  Roman  youth  bestow 
The  favours  he  enjoy 'd ;  nor  was  he  so 
Amazed  who  frighted  the  Israelitish  host- 
Struck  by  the  Hebrew  boy,  that  quit  his  boast ; 
Nor  Cyrus  more  astonish 'd  at  the  fall 
The  Jewish  widow  gave  his  general : 
As  one  that  sickens  suddenly,  and  fears 
His  life,  or  as  a  man  ta'en  unawares 
In  some  base  act,  and  doth  the  finder  hate ; 
Just  so  was  he,  or  in  a  worse  estate  : 
Fear,  grief,  and  shame,  and  anger,  in  his  face 
Were  seen  :  no  troubled  seas  more  rage :  the  place 
Where  huge  Typboeus  groans,  nor  Etna,  when 
Her  giant  sighs,  were  moved  as  he  was  then. 
I  pass  by  many  noble  things  I  see 
(To  write  them  were  too  hard  a  task  for  me), 
To  her  and  those  that  did  attend  I  go  : 
Her  armour  was  a  robe  more  white  than  snow ; 
And  in  her  hand  a  shield  like  his  she  bare 
Who  slew  Medusa ;  a  fair  pillar  there 
Of  jasp  was  next,  and  with  a  chain  (first  wet 
In  Lethe  flood)  of  jewels  fitly  set. 
Diamonds,  mix'd  with  topazes  (of  old 
Twas  worn  by  ladies,  now  'tis  not)  first  hold 
She  caught,  then  bound  him  fast ;  then  such  revenge 
She  took  as  might  suffice.     My  thoughts  did  chauge ' 
And  I,  who  wish'd  him  victory  before, 
Was  satisfied  he  now  could  hurt  no  more. 
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I  eaimot  in  my  rhymes  tlie  names  contain 
Of  blessed  maids  that  did  malie  up  her  train ; 
Calliope  nor  Clio  could  suffice, 

I  all  the  other  seven,  for  th'  enterprise; 

t  some  I  wiil  insert  may  justly  claim 
Precedency  of  others.     Lucrece  came 
On  her  right  hand  ;  Penelope  was  by, 
Those  broke  his  bow,  and  made  his  arrows  lie 
Split  on  the  ground,  and  puUd  his  plumes  aivay 
From  off  his  wings :  ai'ter,  Vii^^nia, 
Near  her  vejs'd  father,  anii'd  with  wrath,  and  hate, 
Fuiy.  and  iron,  and  love,  he  freed  the  state 
And  her  from  slavery,  with  a  manly  blow ; 
Next  were  those  barbarous  women,  who  couSd  show 
They  judged  it  better  die  than  suffer  wrong 
To  dieir  rude  chastity ;  the  wise  and  strong — 
The  chaste  Hebrffian  Judith  follow'd  these  ; 
The  Greek  that  saved  her  honour  in  the  seas; 
'With  these  and  other  famous  souls  I  see 
Her  triumph  over  him  who  used  to  be 
Master  of  all  the  world  :  among  the  rest 
The  vestal  nun  I  spied,  who  was  so  bless "d 
As  by  a  wonder  to  preserve  her  fame; 
Next  came  Hersilia.  the  Roman  dame 
(Or  Saliine  rather),  with  her  valorous  train, 
Who  prove  all  slanders  on  that  ses  are  vain. 
Then,  'mongst  the  foreign  ladies,  she  whose  failh 
T'  her  husband  (not  ^neas)  caused  her  death ; 
The  vulgar  ignorant  may  hold  their  peace. 
Her  safety  to  her  chastity  gave  place ; 
Dido,  1  mean,  whom  no  vain  passion  led 
(As  fame  belies  her) ;  last,  the  virtuous  maid 
Eetired  to  Amo,  who  no  rest  could  find. 
Her  ft-iends'  constraining  power  forced  her  mind. 
The  Triumph  thither  went  where  salt  waves  wet 
The  Baian  shore  eastward  ;  her  foot  she  set 
Th^re  on  firm  land,  and  did  Avernus  leave 
On  the  one  hand,  on  th'  other  Sybil's  cave ; 
So  to  Lintemua  march 'd.  the  village  where 
The  noble  Africans  lies  buried  ;  there 
The  gi-eat  news  of  her  ti'iumph  did  appear 
As  glorious  to  the  eye  as  to  ihe  ear 
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The  fame  had  been  ;  and  the  most  chaste  did  show 

Most  beautiful ;  it  grieved  Love  much  to  go 

Anothera  prisoner,  exposed  to  scorn, 

Who  to  command  whole  empires  seemed  born. 

Thus  to  tlie  chiefest  city  all  were  led. 

Entering  the  temple  which  Sulpieia  made 

Sacred  ;  it  drives  ail  madness  from  the  mind  ; 

And  chastity's  pure  temple  next  we  find. 

Which  in  brave  souls  doth  modest  thoughts  beget, 

Not  by  plebeians  enter'd,  but  the  great 

Falrician  dames ;  there  were  the  spoils  display 'd 

Of  the  fair  victress  ;  there  her  palms  she  laid. 

And  did  commit  them  to  the  Tuscan  youth, 

Wliose  marring  scars  hear  witness  of  bis  truth  : 

With  others  more,  whose  names  I  fully  knew, 

(My  guide  instructed  me,)  that  overthrew 

The  power  of  Love  r  'mongst  whom,  of  all  tlie  rest, 

HippolytuB  and  Joseph  were  the  best  Anna  Huj 

THE   SAME. 
When  gods  and  men  I  saw  in  Cupid's  ehaio 
Promiscuous  led,  a  long  uncounted  tiain. 
By  sad  example  taught.  I  leam'd  at  last 
Wisdom's  best  rule— to  profit  from  the  past. 
Some  solace  in  the  numbers  too  I  found, 
Of  those  that  moum'd,  like  me,  the  common  wound 
That  Phoebus  felt,  a  moital  beauty's  slave. 
That  urged  Leander  through  the  wintry  wave  ; 
That  jealous  Juno  with  Eliza  shared. 
Whose  more  tlian  pious  hands  the  flame  prepared; 
That  mix'd  her  ashes  with  her  muriler'd  spouse, 
A  dire  completion  of  her  nuptial  vows. 
(For  not  the  Trojan's  love,  as  poets  sing, 
In  her  wan  bosom  fix'd  the  secret  string  ) 
And  why  should  1  of  common  ills  complain. 
Shot  by  a  random  shaft,  a  thoughtless  swain  ? 
Unarm'd  and  unprepared  to  meet  the  loe. 
My  naked  bosom  seem'd  to  court  the  blow.  ^h 

One  cause,  at  least,  to  soothe  my  grief  4?n<iirJ  ;      ^H 
When  I  beheld  the  ruthless  power  subdifd  :  ^^M 

L  And  all  umii '  to  twang  the  striii  , 

Bj^moiml  ■■  Ti  many  col»ui''' 
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But  never  tawny  monarch  of  the  wood 

His  raging  rival  meets,  athirst  for  blood  ; 

Nor  thunder- clouds,  when  winds  the  signal  blow. 

With  louder  shock  astound  the  world  below ; 

Wlien  the  red  flush,  insufferably  bright. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  displays  in  dismal  light; 

Could  match  the  furious  speed  and  fell  intent 

With  which  the  winged  son  of  Venus  bent 

His  fatal  yew  against  the  dauntless  fair 

Who  seem'd  with  heart  of  proof  to  meet  the  war  ; 

Nor  Etna  sends  abroad  the  blast  of  death 

When,  wrapp'd  in  flames,  the  giant  moves  bene&th  ; 

Nor  Scylla,  roaring,  nor  the  loud  reply 

Of  mad  Charybdis,  when  her  waters  fly 

And  seem  to  lave  the  moon,  could  match  the  rage 

Of  those  fierce  rivals  burning  to  engage. 

Aloof  the  many  drew  with  sudden  fright, 

And  clamber'd  up  the  hills  to  see  the  fight ; 

And  when  the  tempest  of  the  battle  grew, 

Each  face  display 'd  a  wan  and  earthy  hue. 

The  assailant  now  prepared  his  shaft  to  wing. 

And  fined  his  fatal  arrow  on  the  string : 

The  fatal  string  already  reach'd  his  ear ;~ 

Nor  from  the  leopard  flies  the  trembling  deer 

With  half  the  baste  tliat  his  ferocious  wrath 

Bore  him  impetuous  on  to  deeds  of  death  ; 

And  in  his  stem  regard  the  Bcofching  fire 

Was  seen,  that  bums  the  breast  with  fierce  desire ; 

To  me  a  fatal  flame  !  but  hope  to  see 

My  lovely  tyrant  forced  to  love  like  me, 

And,  bound  in  equal  chain,  assuaged  my  woe. 

As,  with  an  eager  eye,  I  watch 'd  the  coming  blow 

But  virtue,  as  it  ne'er  forsakes  the  soul 

That  yields  obedience  to  her  blest  contn 

Proves  how  of  her  unjustly  we  complain,  j 

When  she  vouchsafes  her  gracious  aid  a* 

In  vwn  the  self-abandon 'd  shift  the  M'~ 

Upon  their  stars,  or  fate's  perverted  R 

Ne'er  did  a  gladiator  shun  the  stroV 

With  nimbler  turn,  or  more  ■ 

Never  did  pilot's  hand  the  v. 

Willi  more  dexterity  the  shi 
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Than  with  evasion  quick  and  matchless  art. 

By  grace  and  ■virtue  arm'd  in  head  and  heart, 

She  wafted  quick  the  cruel  shaft  aside, 

Woe  to  the  hngering  soul  that  dares  tlie  stroke  abide ! 

I  watch'd,  and  long  with  firm  expeutanee  stood 

To  see  a  mortal  by  a  god  subdued, 

llie  usual  fate  of  man  !  in  hope  to  find 

The  cords  of  Love  the  beauteons  captive  bind 

With  me,  a  willing  slave,  to  Cupid's  car. 

The  fortunes  of  the  common  race  to  share. 

As  one,  whose  secrets  in  his  looks  we  spy, 

His  inmost  thoughts  discovers  in  his  eye 

Or  in  hia  aspect,  graved  by  nature's  hand, 

My  gestures,  ere  I  spoke,  enforced  my  fond  demand. 

"  Oh,  link  UB  to  your  wheels  ! ' '  aloud  I  cried, 

"  If  your  victorious  arms  the  fray  decide : 

Oh,  bind  us  closely  with  your  strongest  chain  1 

I  ne'er  will  seek  for  liberty  again ! " — 

But  oh !  what  fury  seem'd  his  eyes  to  611 ! 

No  bard  that  ever  quaff 'd  Castalia's  rill 

Could  match  bis  fi-enzy,  when  his  shafts  of  fire 

With  magic  plumed,  and  barb'd  with  hot  desire, 

Short  of  their  sacred  aim,  innoxious  fell. 

Extinguish "d  by  the  pure  ethereal  spell. 

Camilla;  or  the  Amazons  in  arms 

From  ancient  Thermodon,  to  fierce  alarms 

Inured ;  or  Julius  in  Pharsalia's  field. 

When  hia  dread  onset  forced  the  foe  to  yield — 

Came  not  so  boldly  on  as  she,  to  face 

tThe  mighty  victor  of  the  human  race. 
Who  scoms  the  temper 'd  mail  and  buckler's  ward. 
SVith  her  the  Virtues  came — an  heavenly  guard, 
%  sky-descended  legion,  clad  in  light 
Of  glorious  panoply,  contemning  mortal  might; 
AH  weaponless  they  came  ;  hut  band  in  hand 
Defied  the  fury  of  the  adverse  baud; 
Honour  and  maiden  Shame  were  in  the  ban, 
a  twins,  beloved  b 
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And  Gentleness  and  soft  Address  were  seen, 

And  Com-tesy,  with  mild  inviting  mien ; 

And  Purity,  and  cautious  Dread  of  blame, 

With  ardent  love  of  clear  unspotted  fame ; 

And  sage  Discretion,  seldom  seen  below, 

Where  the  full  veins  with  youthful  ardour  glow; 

Benevolence  and  Harmony  of  soul 

Were  there,  but  rarely  found  from  pole  to  pole  ; 

And  there  consummate  Beauty  shone,  combined 

With  all  the  pureness  of  an  angel-mind. 

Such  was  the  host  that  to  the  conflict  came, 

Their  bosoms  kindling  with  empyreal  flame 

And  sense  of  heavenly  help. — The  beams  that  broke 

From  each  celestial  file  with  horror  struck 

The  bowyer  god,  who  felt  the  blinding  raya. 

And  like  a  mortal  stood  in  fix'd  amaze ; 

While  on  his  spoils  the  fair  assailants  flew, 

And  plunder'd  at  their  ease  the  captive  crew; 

And  some  with  palmy  boughs  the  way  bestrew'd. 

To  show  their  conquest  o'er  the  baffled  god. 

Sudden  as  Hannibal  on  Zamas  field 

Was  forced  to  Scipio's  conquering  arms  to  yield  ; 

Sudden  as  David's  hand  the  giant  sped. 

When  Accaron  beheld  his  fall  and  fled ; 

Sudden  as  her  revenge  who  gave  the  word, 

When  her  stem  guards  dispatch 'd  the  Persian  lord  ; 

Or  like  a  man  that  feels  a  strong  disease 

His  shivering  members  in  a  moment  seize — 

Such  direful  throes  convulsed  the  despot's  frame  . 

His  hands,  that  veil'd  his  eyes,  confess'd  his  shame, 

And  mental  pangs,  more  agonising  far, 

In  his  sick  bosom  bred  a  civil  war; 

And  hate  and  anguish,  with  insatiate  ire, 

Flash'd  in  his  eyes  with  momentary  fire.— 

Not  raging  Ocean,  when  its  billows  boil ; 

Nor  Typhon,  when  he  lifts  the  trembling'« 

Of  Arima,  his  tortured  limbs  to  ease ; 

Nor  Etna,  thundering  o'er  the  subject  Bi 

Surpass'd  the  fury  of  the  baffled  Power, 

Who  stamp'd  with  rage,  and  bann'd  thp 

Scenes  yet  unsung  demand  my  lofties 

But  oh !  the  theme  transcends  a  mortA- 
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A  sweet  but  humbler  subject  may  suffice 

To  muster  in  my  song  her  fair  allies ; 

But  first,  her  arms  and  vesture  claim  my  song 

Before  I  chant  the  fair  attendant  throng : — 

A  robe  she  wore  that  seem*d  of  woven  light ; 

The  buckler  of  Minerva  fill'd  her  right, 

Medusa*8  bane  ;  a  column  there  was  drawn 

Of  jasper  bright ;  and  o'er  the  snowy  lawn 

And  round  her  beauteous  neck  a  chain  was  slung, 

Which  glittering  on  her  snowy  bosom  hung. 

Diamond  and  topaz  there,  with  mingled  ray, 

Retum'd  in  varied  hues  the  beam  of  day ; 

A  treasiu'e  of  inestimable  cost. 

Too  long,  alas !  in  Lethe's  bosom  lost : 

To  modem  matrons  scarcely  known  by  fame. 

Few,  were  it  to  be  found,  the  prize  would  claim. 

With  this  the  vanquish'd  god  she  firmly  bound, 

While  I  with  joy  her  kind  assistance  own'd : 

But  oh !  the  feeble  Muse  attempts  in  vain 

To  celebrate  in  song  her  niunerous  train ; 

Not  all  the  choir  of  Aganippe's  spring 

The  pageant  of  the  sisterhood  could  sing : 

But  some  shall  live,  distinguish'd  in  my  lay. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  long  array. — 

The  dexter  wing  the  fair  Lucretia  led, 

With  her,  who,  faithful  to  her  nuptial  bed. 

Her  suitors  scom'd :  and  these  with  dauntless  hand 

The  quiver  seized,  and  scatter'd  on  the  strand 

The  pointless  arrows,  and  the  broken  bow 

Of  Cupid,  their  despoJ'd  and  recreant  foe. — 

Lovely  Virginia  with  her  sire  was  nigh : 

Paternal  love  and  anger  in  his  eye 

Beam'd  terrible,  while  in  his  hand  he  show'd 

Aloft  the  dagger,  tinged  with  virgin  blood. 

Which  freedom  on  the  maid  and  Rome  at  once  bestow*d.-^ 

Then  the  Teutonic  dames,  a  dauntless  race, 

Who  rush'd  on  death  to  shun  a  foe's  embrace; — 

And  Judith  chaste  and  fair,  but  void  of  dread. 

Who  the  hot  blood  of  Holofemes  shed  ;— 

And  that  fair  Greek  who  chose  a  watery  grave 

Her  threaten'd  purity  unstain'd  to  save. — 

B  B 
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All  thene  and  otheis  to  the  combat  flew. 

And  all  combined  to  wreak  the  vengeance  dua 

On  him,  whose  haughty  hand  in  dajs  of  yore 

From  clime  to  clime  his  conquering  standai'd  bore. 

Another  troop  the  vestal  vii^in  led, 

Who  hore  along  from  Tyber'a  oozy  bed 

His  liquid  treasure  in  a  sieve,  to  show 

The  falBehoad  of  her  base  calumnious  foe 

By  wondrous  proof. — And  there  the  Sabine  queen 

With  all  the  matrons  of  her  race  was  seen, 

Renown 'd  in  records  old ;  — and  next  in  fame 

Was  she,  who  dauntless  met  the  funeral  flame. 

Not  wrong'd  in  Love,  but  to  preserve  her  tows 

Immaculate  to  her  Sidonian  spouse. 

Let  others  of  .Eneas'  falsehood  tell, 

How  by  an  unrequited  flame  she  fell ; 

A  nobler,  though  a  self-inflicted  doom. 

Caused  by  connubial  Love,  dismiss'd  her  to  the  tomb. 

Picarda  next  I  saw,  who  vainly  tried 

To  pass  her  days  on  Amo's  flowery  side 

In  single  purity,  till  force  cnmpell'd 

The  virgin  to  the  marriage  hond  to  yield. 

The  triumph  seem'd  at  last  to  reach  the  shore 

Where  lofty  Baiie  hears  the  Tuscan  roar. 

'Twaa  on  a  vernal  morn  it  touch 'd  the  land. 

And  'twist  Mount  Barbaro  that  crowns  the  strand 

And  old  Avemus  (once  an  hallow 'd  ground); 

For  the  Cumffian  sibyl's  cell  renown'd. 

Lintemo's  sandy  bounds  it  reach 'd  at  last. 

Great  Scipio's  favour'd  haunt  in  ages  past; 

Famed  Africanns,  whose  victorious  blade  . 

The  slaughterous  deeds  of  Hannibal  repaid. 

And  to  his  country's  heart  a  bloody  passage  madBk 

Here  in  a  calm  retreat  his  life  he  spent, 

With  rural  peace  and  solitude  content. 

And  here  the  flying  rumour  sped  before. 

And  magnified  the  deed  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  pageant,  when  it  reach'd  the  destined  spot«- 

Seem'd  to  exceed  their  utmost  reach  of   " 

There,  all  distinguish 'd  by  their  deed= 

Excell'd  the  rest  in  more  than  mortal 
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Nor  he,  whom  oft  the  steeds  of  conquest  drew. 

Disdained  anotlier's  triumphs  to  pursue. 

At  the  metropoiis  arrived  at  last, 

To  fair  Sulpicia's  temples  soon  we  pass'd. 

Sacred  to  Chastity,  to  ward  the  pest 

With  which  her  sensual  foes  inflame  the  breast; 

The  patroness  of  noble  dames  alone — 

Then  was  the  fair  plebeian  Pole  unknown. 

The  victress  here  display'd  her  martial  spoils. 

And  here  the  laurel  hung  that  crown'd  her  toils  r 

A  guard  she  stationed  on  Oie  temple's  bound— 

The  Tuscan,  mark'd  with  many  a  glorious  wound 

Suspicion  in  the  jealous  breast  to  cure : 

With  him  a  chosen  squadron  kept  the  door. 

I  heard  their  names,  and  I  remember  well 

The  youthful  Greek  that  by  his  stepdame  fell. 

And  him  who,  kept  by  Heaven's  command  in  awe. 

Refused  to  violate  the  nuptial  law.  Boyd 
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Qaesta  Itggiadra  e  gloHi^ga  Donwi, 

The  glorious  Maid,  whose  soul  to  heaven  is  gone 
And  left  the  rest  cold  earth,  she  who  was  grown 
A  pillar  of  true  valour,  and  had  gain'd 
Much  honour  by  her  victory,  and  chain'd 
That  god  which  doth  the  world  with  terror  bind. 
Using  no  armour  but  her  own  chaste  mind ; 
A  fair  aspect,  coy  thoughts,  and  words  well  weigh'd. 
Sweet  modesty  to  these  gave  friendly  aid. 
It  was  a  miracle  on  earth  to  see 
The  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deity. 
And  all  his  armour  broke,  who  erst  had  filain 
Such  numbers,  and  so  many  captive  la'en ; 
The  fair  dame  from  tlie  i""' '    -itiht  withdrew 
With  her  choice  eoinp{i<  -ere  but  few. 

And  made  a  litlJa  trooi  rare,^ — 

Yet  p'  ''em  did  w  ir 

A  tl  "M,  flo*  -t 

•h6; 


\    Unspotted  ermine,  in  a  field  of  green, 
About  whose  neck  a  topaz  chain  vas  aeen 
Set  in  pure  gold ;  their  heavenly  words  and  Rait, 
Expreas'd  them  bleat  were  bom  for  such  a  fate 
Bright  stars  they  seem'd,  she  did  a  sun  appear. 
Who  darken 'd  not  the  rest,  but  made  mure  clear 
Their  splendom*;  honour  in  brave  minds  is  i'ound: 
This  troop,  with  violets  and  roses  crown 'd, 
Cheerfully  march'd,  when  lo,  I  might  espy 
Another  ensign  dreadful  to  mine  eye — 
A  lady  clothed  in  black,  whose  stem  looks  were 
With  horror  fiU'd,  and  did  like  hell  appear, 
Advanced,  and  said,  "You  who  are  proud  to  be 
1    So  fair  and  young,  yet  have  no  eyes  to  see 
J    How  near  you  are  your  end  ;  behold,  I  am 

She,  whom  they,  fierce,  and  blbad,  and  cruel  name. 

Who  meet  untimely  deaths ;  'twas  I  did  make 

Greece  subject,  and  the  Homan  Empire  shake ; 

My  piercing  sword  eack'd  Troy,  how  many  rude 

And  barbarous  people  are  by  me  subdued  ? 

Many  ambitious,  vain,  and  amoi-ous  thought 

My  unwish'd  presence  hath  to  nothing  brought; 

Now  am  I  come  to  you,  while  yet  your  state 

Is  happy,  ere  you  feel  a  harder  fate." 

"  On  these  you  have  no  power,"  she  then  replied, 

(Who  had  more  worth  than  all  the  world  beside,) 

"  And  little  over  me  ;  but  there  is  one 

Who  vdll  be  deeply  grieved  when  I  am  gone. 

His  happiness  doth  on  my  life  depend, 

I  shall  find  freedom  in  a  peaceful  end." 

Aa  one  who  glancing  with  a  sudden  eye 

Some  unexpected  object  doth  espy  ; 

Then  looks  again,  and  doth  his  owu  haste  blame : 

So  in  a  doubting  pause,  this  cruel  dame 

A  little  stay'd,  and  said,  "  The  rest  I  call 

To  mind,  and  know  I  have  o'ereome  them  all : " 

Then  with  less  fierce  aspect,  she  said,  "  Thou  guide 

Of  this  fair  crew,  hast  not  my  strength  assay'd, 

liet  her  advise,  who  may  command,  prevent 

Decrepit  age,  'tis  but  a  punishment ; 

From  me  diis  honour  thou  alone  shalt  have. 

Without  or  fear  or  pain,  to  find  thy  grave." 


"  As  He  shall  please,  who  dwelletb  in  the  heaven 
And  rales  on  earth,  such  portion  must  be  given 
To  me,  as  others  from  thy  hand  receive," 
She  answered  then  ;  afur  we  might  perceive 
Millions  of  dead  heap'd  on  th'  adjacent  plain; 
No  verse  nor  prose  may  comprehend  the  slain 
Did  on  Death's  trimnph  wait,  from  India, 
From  Spain,  and  from  Morocco,  from  Cathay, 
And  all  tlie  skirts  of  th'  earth  they  gather'd  were ; 
Who  had  most  happy  lived,  att^inded  there : 
Popes,  Emperors,  nor  Kings,  no  ensigns  wore 
Of  their  past  height,  but  naked  show'd  and  poor. 
Where  be  their  riches,  where  their  precious  gems. 
Their  mitres,  sceptres,  robes,  and  diadema  ? 

0  miserable  men,  whose  hopes  arise 
From  worldly  joys,  yet  be  there  few  so  wise 
As  in  those  trifling  follies  not  to  trust; 
And  if  ihey  he  deceived,  in  end  'tis  just: 

Ah  !  more  than  blind,  what  gain  you  by  your  toil? 

You  must  return  once  to  your  mother's  soil. 

And  after-times  your  names  shall  hardly  know, 

Nov  any  profit  from  your  labour  grow; 

All  those  strange  countries  by  your  warlike  stroke 

Submitted  to  a  tributary  yoke  ; 

The  fuel  erst  of  your  ambitious  fire. 

What  help  they  now?  The  vast  and  bad  desire 

Of  wealth  and  power  at  a  bloody  rate 

Is  wicked, — better  bread  and  water  eat 

With  peace ;  a  wooden  dish  doth  seldom  hold 

A  poison 'd  draught;  glass  is  more  ^afe  than  gold; 

But  for  this  theme  a  larger  time  will  ask, 

1  must  betake  me  U>  my  former  task. 
The  fatal  hour  of  her  short  life  drew  near. 
That  doubtful  passage  which  the  world  doth  fear; 
Anotlier  company,  who  had  not  been 

Freed  from  their  earthy  burden  there  were  seen. 
To  try  if  prayers  could  appeiwe  the  wrath. 
Or'stay  th'  inexorable  hand,  or  Death. 
That  beaut**"       "nwd  conveueJ  to  ■!' 
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Thus  fi-om  the  world  this  fairest  flower  is  tR'en 

To  make  her  iihine  more  bright,  not  out  of  spleen : 

How  many  moaning'  plaints,  wliat  store  of  cries 

Were  utter'd  there,  when  Fate  shut  those  fair  eyes 

For  which  so  oft  I  sung ;  whose  beauty  bum'd 

My  tortured  heart  bo  liinj»  ;  while  others  moura'd. 

She  pleased,  and  quiet  did  the  &uit  enjoy 

Of  her  blest  Ufe :  "  Farewell."  without  annoy. 

"  True  saint  on  earth."  said  they ;  so  might  she  bfl 

Esteem 'd,  but  nothing  bates  Death's  cruelty. 

What  shall  become  of  others,  since  so  y\ue 

A  body  did  such  heats  and  colds  endure. 

And  changed  so  often  in  so  little  space  ? 

Ah.  worldly  hopes,  how  blind  you  bo,  how  base! 

If  since  I  bathe  the  ground  with  flowing  tears 

For  that  miid  soul,  who  sees  it,  witness  bears ; 

And  thou  who  read'st  mayst  judge  shefetter'd  me 

The  sixth  of  April,  and  did  set  me  free 

On  the  same  day  and  month.     Oh!  how  the  way 

Of  fortune  is  unsure  ;  none  hates  the  day 

Of  slavery,  or  of  death,  so  much  as  I 

Abhor  the  time  which  wrought  my  liberty. 

And  my  too  lasting  life :  it  had  been  just 

My  greater  age  had  first  been  turn'd  to  dust. 

And  paid  to  time,  and  to  tlie  world,  the  debt 

I  owed,  then  earth  had  kept  her  glorious  state  : 

Now  at  what  rate  I  shoiild  Ibe  soitow  prize 

I  know  not.  nor  have  heart  that  can  suffice 

The  sad  affliction  to  relate  in  verse 

Of  these  fair  dames,  that  wept  about  her  hearse ; 

"  Courtesy,  Virtue,  Beauty,  all  are  lost; 

What  shail  become  of  us?     None  else  can  boast 

Such  high  perfection ;  no  more  we  shall 

Hear  her  wise  words,  nor  the  angelical 

Sweet  music  of  her  voice."     While  thus  they  ciied. 

The  parting  spirit  doth  itself  divide 

With  every  virtue  from  the  noble  breast. 

As  some  grave  heiTnit  seeks  a  lonely  rest: 

The  heavens  were  elear,  and  all  the  ambient  air 

Without  a  threatening  cloud :  no  adversaire 

Durst  once  appear,  or  her  calm  mind  affright; 

Death  singly  didlictseU  coiseVviie  ^i^ftt^ht; 
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After,  when  feur,  and  the  estremest  plaint 

Were  ceaoed,  th'  attentive  eyes  of  all  were  bent 

On  that  fair  face,  and  hj  despair  became 

Secure ;  she  who  was  spent,  not  like  a  flame 

By  force  extinguish'd,  but  as  lights  decay, 

And  Tindiscemed  waste  themselves  away : 

Thus  went  the  soul  in  peace ;  so  lamps  are  spent. 

As  the  oil  &ils  which  gave  them  nourishment; 

In  sum,  her  countenance  you  still  might  know 

The  same  it  was,  not  pale,  but  white  as  snow. 

Which  on  the  tops  of  hills  in  gentle  flakes 

Falls  in  a  calm,  or  as  a  man  that  takes 

Desired  rest,  as  if  her  lovely  sight 

Were  closed  with  sweetest  sleep,  after  the  sprite 

Was  gone.     If  this  be  that  fools  call  to  die, 

Death  seem'd  in  her  exceeding  fair  to  be.         Anna  Humb  1 
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And  now  closed  in  the  last  hour's  narrow  span 
Of  that  so  glorious  and  so  brief  career, 
Ere  the  dark  pass  so  terrible  to  man  ! 
And  a  fair  troop  of  ladies  gather'd  there. 
Still  of  this  earth,  with  gi'ace  and  honour  crown 'd. 
To  mark  if  ever  Death  remorseful  were. 
This  gentle  company  thus  throng'd  ai'ound. 
Id  her  contemplating  the  awful  end 

All  once  must  make,  by  law  of  nature  bound  ;  .     ^ 

Each  was  a  neigbbonr,  each  a  sorrowing  friend. 
Then  Death  siretch'd  forth  his  hand,  in  that  dread  hour. 
From  her  bright  head  a  golden  hair  to  rend. 
Thus  culling  of  this  earth  the  fairest  flower ; 
Nor  hate  impeli'd  the  deed,  but  pride,  to  dare 
Assert  o'er  highest  excellence  his  power. 
What  tearful  lamentations  fill  the  air 
The  while  those  beauteous  eyes  alone  are  dry, 
^Vbose  sway  my  burning  thoughts  and  lays  declare  I 
And  while  in  grief  dissolved  all  weep  and  sigh. 
She,  in  meek  silence,  joyous  sits  secure. 
Gathering  already  virtue's  guerdon  high. 
"  Depai't  in  peaee.  0  mortal  goddess  pure  !  " 
^Xhey  said  ;  and  such  she  was  :  although  it  nought 
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'Gainst  mightier  Death  avail'd,  bo  Bt«m— so  sure ! 
Alaa  for  omers !  if  a  few  nights  wrought 
In  her  each  change  of  sufiering  dust  bt;low  I 
Oh!  Hope,  how  false  !  how  blind  all  human  thought  1 
Whether  in  earth  sank  deep  the  dews  of  woe 
For  the  bright  spirit  that  had  pass'd  away. 
Think,  ye  who  listen  1  they  who  witness'd  know. 
'Twas  the  first  hour,  of  April  the  sixth  day. 
That  bound  me,  and,  alas  !  now  sets  me  free : 
How  Fortune  doth  her  ficlileness  display! 
None  ever  grieved  for  loss  of  liberty 
Or  doom  of  death  as  I  for  ireedom  grieve. 
And  life  prolong'd,  who  only  ask  to  die. 
Due  to  the  world  it  had  been  her  to  leave. 
And  me,  of  earlier  birth,  to  have  laid  low. 
Nor  of  its  pride  and  boast  the  age  bereave. 
How  great  the  grief  it  is  not  mine  to  show. 
Scarce  dare  I  think,  still  less  by  numbers  try. 
Or  by  rain  speech  to  ease  my  weight  of  woe. 
Virtue  ia  dead,  beauty  and  courtesy  ! 
The  soiTowing  dames  her  honour'd  couch  around 
"  For  what  are  we  reserved  ?  "  in  anguish  cry  ; 
"  Where  now  in  woman  will  all  grace  be  found  ? 
Who  with  her  wise  and  gentle  words  be  blest. 
And  drink  of  her  sweet  song  th'  angelic  sound?" 
The  spirit  parting  from  that  beauteous  breast. 
In  its  meek  virtues  wrapt,  and  best  prepared, 
Had  with  serenity  the  heavens  imprest ; 
No  power  of  darkness,  with  ill  influence,  dared 
Within  a  space  so  holy  lo  intrude, 
Till  Death  his  terrible  triumph  had  declared. 
Then  hush"d  was  all  lament,  all  fear  subdued  ; 
Each  on  those  beauteous  features  gazed  intent, 
And  from  despair  was  arm'd  with  fortitude. 
As  a  pure  flame  that  not  by  force  is  spent. 
But  faint  and  fainter  soflly  dies  away, 
Pass'd  gently  forth  in  peace  llie  soul  content ; 
And  as  a  light  of  clear  and  steady  ray. 
When  fails  the  source  from  which  its  brightness  flows. 
She  lo  the  last  held  on  her  wonted  way. 
Palo,  was  she?  no,  but  white  as  shrouding  snows. 
That,  when  the  winia  eie\MK4,tolL\.&\\eailij. 
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She  seem'd  as  one  o'erwearied.  to  repose. 
E'en  as  in  balmy  slumbers  lapt  to  lie 
(The  spirit  parted  from  tlie  form  below), 
In  her  appear'd  what  th'  unwise  term  to  die  ; 
■  And  Death  sate  beauteous  on  her  beauteous  brow.   DacrKi'1 


'  La  noUe  c/ie  fl^ut  Vorrihil  easo. 

The  night— that  foUow'd  the  disastrous  blow 
Which  my  spent  sun  removed  in  heaven  to  glow. 
And  left  me  here  a  blind  anil  desolate  man- 
Now  far  advanced,  to  spread  o'er  earth  began 
The  sweet  spring  dew  which  harbingers  the  dawn, 
When  slumber's  veil  and  visions  are  withdrawn ; 
When,  croma'd  with  oriental  gems,  and  bright 
As  newborn  day,  upon  my  tranced  sight 
My  Lady  lighted  from  her  starry  sphere  : 
With  kind  speech  and  soft  sigh,  her  hand  so  dear, 
So  long  desired  in  vain,  to  mine  she  press'd. 
While  heavenly  sweetness  instant  warm'd  my  breast : 
"  Remember  her,  who,  from  the  woild  apart. 
Kept  all  your  course  since  known  to  that  young  heart." 
Pensive  she  spoke,  with  mild  and  modest  air 
Seating  me  by  her,  on  a  soft  baiik,  where, 
In  greenest  shade,  the  beech  ami  laurel  met 
"Eemember?  ah  I  how  should  I  e'er  forget? 
Yet  tell  me,  idol  mine,"  in  tears  1  said, 
"  Live  you? — or  dreamt  I — is,  is  Laura  dead  ?" 
"  Live  I  ?     I  only  live,  but  you  indeed 
Are  dead,  and  must  be,  till  the  last  best  hour 
Shall  free  you  from  the  flesh  and  vile  world's  power. 
But,  our  brief  leisure  lest  desire  exceed, 
Turn  we,  ere  breaks  the  day  already  nigh. 
To  themes  of  greater  interest,  pure  and  high." 
^Then  I :  "  When  ende^  the  brief  dream  and  vain 
a  call  lir  I  now  safely  pass'd, 

indeed  tientauH  pain?' 

ipliedahe:  ''  '■  your  lot  is  ca- 

;o  the  woi  "id  and  hard, 

iippinesa  ■  vcKh  reward  , 
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ind  earea  below  have  fii'd,  is  full  of  fear ; 

And  this  my  loss,  now  moum'd  with  many  a  tear^ 

Would  seem  a  gain,  and.  knew  you  my  delight 

Boundless  and  pure,  your  joyful  praise  excite." 

Thus  spoke  she,  and  on  heaven  her  grateful  eye 

Devoutly  fix"d.  but  while  her  rose-lips  lie 

Chtun'd  in  cold  silence,  I  renew'd  my  theme  : 

"  Lightning  and  storm,  red  battle,  age,  disease. 

Backs,  prisons,  poison,  famine, — make  not  these 

Death,  even  to  the  bravest,  bitter  seem?" 

She  answer'd  :  "  I  deny  not  that  the  ati-ife 

Is  great  and  sore  which  waits  on  parting  life. 

And  then  of  death  eternal  the  sharp  dread ! 

But  if  the  soul  with  hope  from  heaven  be  fed. 

And  haply  in  itself  the  heart  have  grief, 

What  then  is  death  V     Its  brief  sigh  brings  relief: 

Already  I  approached  my  final  goal, 

My  strength  was  failing,  on  the  wing  my  soul, 

When  thus  a  low  sad  whisper  by  my  aide, 

■  0  miserable !  who,  to  vain  life  tied. 

Counts  every  hour  and  deems  each  hour  a  day, 

By  land  or  ocean,  to  himself  a  prey. 

Where'er  he  wanders,  who  one  form  pursues. 

Indulges  one  desire,  one  dream  renews, 

Thou_ght,  speech,  sense,  feeling,  there  for  ever  boiindfl 

It  ceased,  and  to  the  spot  whence  came  the  sound 

I  tum'd  my  languid  eyes,  and  her  beheld,  .1 

Your  love  who  check'd,  my  pity  who  impell'd  ; 

I  recognised  her  by  that  voice  and  air. 

So  often  which  had  chased  my  spirit's  gloom. 

Now  calm  and  wise,  as  courteous  then  and  fair. 

But  e'en  to  you  when  dearest,  in  the  bloom 

Of  joyous  youtli  and  beauty's  rosy  prime. 

Theme  of  much  thought,  and  muse  of  many  a  Ayt 

BelieTe  me,  life  to  me  was  for  less  sweet 

Than  thus  a  merciful  mild  death  to  meet, 

The  blessed  hope,  to  mortals  rarely  given  : 

And  such  joy  smooth'd  my  path  from  eiir(b 

As  from  long  exile  to  sweet  home  I  tuiii'ij. 

While  but  for  you  alone  my  soul  with  imv 

"  But  tell  me,  lady,"  said  I,  ■■  by  that  tin,; 

And  loyal  faith,  00  earth  well  known  to  you 
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Sow  better  known  before  the  Omniscient'a  face. 
If  in  your  breast  tbe  thought  e'er  found  a  place 
Love  prompted,  my  long  martyrdom  to  cheer, 
Though  virtue  follow'd  still  her  fair  eraprize. 
For  ^  !  oft  written  in  those  sweetest  eyes, 
Dear  anger,  dear  disdain,  and  pardon  dear. 
Long  o'er  my  wishes  doubts  and  shadows  cast." 
Scarce  from  my  lips  the  venturous  speech  had  paas'd, 
When  o'er  her  fair  face  its  old  sun-smile  beani'd, 
My  sinking  virtue  which  so  oft  redeem 'd, 
And  wiih  a  tender  sigh  she  answer'd ;  "  Never 
Can  or  did  aught  from  you  my  firm  heart  sever: 
But  as,  to  our  young  fame,  no  other  way, 
Direct  and  plain,  of  mutual  safety  lay, 
I  temper'd  with  cold  looks  your  raging  flame: 
So  fondest  mothers  wayward  children  tame- 
How  often  have  I  said.  *It  me  behoves 
To  act  discreetly,  for  he  bmns,  not  loves ! 
Who  hopes  and  fears,  ill  plays  discretion's  part! 
He  must  not  in  my  face  detect  my  heart ; ' 
'Twas  this,  which,  as  a  rein  the  generous  horse, 
Slack'd  your  hot  haste,  and  shaped  yoiu'  proper  course. 
Often,  while  Love  my  struggling  heart  consumed. 
Has  anger  tinged  my  cheek,  my  eyes  illumed, 
For  Love  in  me  could  reason  ne'er  subdue ; 
But  ever  if  1  saw  you  sorrow-spent, 
Instant  my  fondest  looks  on  you  were  bent. 
Myself  from  shame,  from  death  redeeming  you ; 
Or,  if  the  flame  of  passion  blazed  too  high, 
My  greeting  changed,  with  short  speech  and  cold  eye 
My  sorrow  moved  you  or  my  terror  shook. 
That  these  tlie  arts  I  used,  the  way  1  took, 
Smiles  varying  scorn  as  sunshine  follows  rai 
You  know,  and  well  have  sung  in  many  a  deathless  strain 
Again  and  oft,  as  saw  I  sunk  i 
Those  tearful  eyes,  I  said,  '  ^' 
Surely  and  swift  he  inarch*^ 
And,  at  the  thonRht.  the  fit. 
B<n  if  '  ■"•■■■M  nitfl  ■ 
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And,  as  my  labour,  great  my  joy  at  Inaf 
Trembling,  I  answer 'd,  and  my  tears  flow'd  fast, 
"  Lady,  could  I  the  blessed  thought  believe. 
My  faithful  love  would  full  reward  receive." 
'■  "  man  of  little  faith  ! " — her  fairest  eheek, 

1  as  she  spoke,  a  warm  blush  'gan  to  streak — 
"  Why  should  I  say  it,  were  it  less  than  true  ? 
If  you  on  earth  were  pleasant  in  my  view 
I  need  not  ask  ;  enough  it  pleased  to  see 
The  best  love  of  that  true  heart  fix'd  on  me ; 
Well  too  your  genius  pleased  me,  and  the  fame 
Which,  far  and  wide,  it  sbower'd  upon  my  name ; 
Your  Love  had  blame  in  its  excess  alone. 
And  wanted  prudence ;  while  you  sought  to  tell. 
By  act  and  air,  what  long  I  knew  and  well, 
To  the  whole  world  your  secret  heart  was  shown  ; 
Thence  was  the  coldness  which  your  hopes  distress'd. 
For  such  our  sympathy  in  all  the  rest. 
As  is  alone  where  Love  keeps  honour's  law. 
Since  in  your  bosom  first  its  birth  1  saw. 
One  fire  our  heart  has  equally  inflamed, 
Except  that  1  conceal'd  it.  you  proclaim'd ; 
And  louder  as  your  cry  for  mercy  sweli'd. 
Terror  and  shame  my  silence  more  compell'd. 
That  men  my  great  desire  should  litde  think; 
But  ah !  concealmeot  makes  not  sorrow  less. 
Complaint  embitters  not  the  mind's  distress. 
Feeling  with  fiction  cannot  swell  and  shrink. 
But  surely  then  at  least  the  veil  was  raised. 
Ton  only  present  when  your  verse  I  pi-Msed, 
And  whispering  sang.  '  Love  '  ^ 

Yours  was  my  heart,  though  tura'd  my  eyeaJ 
Grieve  you,  as  cruel,  that  their  grace  was 
Ah  kept  the  little,  gave  the  good  and  mui 
Yet  oft  and  openly  as  they  withdrew, 
Far  oftener  furtively  they  dwelt  on.jp^ 
I'or  pity  thus,  what  prudence  robU 
And  ever  so  their  tranquil  lights^ 
Save  that  I  fear'd  those  dear  and] 
Might  then  the  secret  of  my  soli] 
But  one  thing  more,  that,  e 
Memory  may  shiine  my  wo 
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And  this  our  parting  give  your  spirit  peace. 

In  all  things  else  my  fortune  was  complete. 

In  this  aloue  some  cause  had  I  to  mourn 

That  fii'st  I  saw  the  light  in  humble  earth, 

And  still,  in  sooth,  it  grieves  that  I  was  horn 

Far  from  the  flowery  nest  where  you  had  birth ; 

Yet  fair  to  me  the  land  where  your  love  bless'd; 

Haply  that  heart,  which  I  alone  possess'd, 

Elsewhere  had  others  loved,  myself  unseen. 

And  I,  now  voiced  by  fame,  had  there  inglorious  been. 

"  Ah,  no  1 "  I  cried,  "  howe'er  the  spheres  might  roll. 

Wherever  bom,  immutable  and  whole, 

In  life,  in  death,  my  great  love  had  been  yours." 

"  Enough,"  she  smiled,  "  its  fame  for  aye  endures, 

And  all  my  own !  but  pleasure  has  such  power. 

Too  little  have  we  reok'd  the  growing  hour; 

Behold  I  Aurora,  from  her  golden  bed. 

Brings  back  the  day  to  mortals,  and  the  sun 

Already  from  the  ocean  lifts  his  head. 

Alas  !  he  warns  me  that,  my  mission  done. 

We  here  must  part.     If  more  remain  to  say, 

Sweet  friend !  in  speech  be  brief,  sa  must  my  stay." 

Then  I :  "  This  kindest  converse  makes  to  me 

All  sense  of  my  long  suffering  light  and  sweet : 

But  lady  !  for  that  now  my  life  must  be 

Hateful  and  heavy,  tell  me,  I  entreat. 

When,  late  or  early,  we  again  shall  meet?" 

"  If  right  I  read  the  future,  long  must  you 

Without  me  walk  the  earth." 

She  spoke,  and  pass'd  from  view. 
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Whek  cruel  P  '  paly  ensign  spread 
Over  that  face,  ■'  triumph  led 

My  subject  tho  iiily's  sovereigu 

■  "t^,  lefttl.  idinnigV-- 
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Exulting  in  his  formidable  arms, 

And  proud  of  conquest  o'er  seraphic  charms. 

When,  turning  round,  I  saw  the  Power  advance 

That  breaks  the  gloomy  grave's  eternal  trance. 

And  bids  the  disembodied  spirit  claim 

The  glorious  guerdon  of  immortal  Fame. 

Like  Phosphor,  in  the  sullen  rear  of  night. 

Before  the  golden  wheels  of  orient  light 

He  came.     But  who  the  'tendant  pomp  can  tell. 

What  mighty  master  of  the  corded  shell 

Can  sing  how  heaven  above  accordant  smiled. 

And  what  bright  pageantry  the  prospect  fill'd. 

I  look'd,  but  all  in  vain :  the  potent  ray 

Flash'd  on  my  sight  intolerable  day 

At  first ;  but  to  the  splendour  soon  inured. 

My  eyes  perused  the  pomp  with  sight  assured. 

True  dignity  in  every  face  was  seen. 

As  on  they  march 'd  with  more  than  mortal  mien; 

And  some  I  saw  whom  Love  had  iink'd  before. 

Ennobled  now  by  Virtue's  lofty  lore, 

Caesar  and  Scipio  on  the  dexter  hand 

Of  the  bright  goddess  led  the  laurell'd  band. 

One,  like  a  planet  by  the  lord  of  day, 

Seem"d  o'er- illumined  by  her  splendid  ray. 

By  brightness  hid ;  for  he,  to  virtue  true, 

His  mind  from  Love's  soft  bondage  nobly  drew. 

The  other,  half  a  slave  to  female  charms. 

Parted  his  homage  to  the  god  of  arms 

And  Love's  seductive  power:  but,  close  and  i 

Like  files  that  climb'd  the  CapitpHan  steep 

In  years  of  yore,  along  the  sacred  way 

A  martial  squadron  came  in  long  array. 

In  ranges  as  they  moved  distinct  and  bright. 

On  every  bui^anet  that  met  the  Sight, 

Some  name  of  long  renown,  distinctly  read. 

O'er  each  majestic  brow  a  glory  shed. 

Still  on  the  noble  pair  my  eyes  I  bent, 

And  watch'd  iheir  progress  up  the  steep  ar*~> 

The  second  Scipio  next  in  line  was  seen. 

And  he  that  seem'd  the  lure  of  Egypt's  qv  - 

With  many  a  mighly  chief  I  there  beheld, 

Whose  valorous  hand  the  battle's  storm  rei 
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^^m  Two  fathers  of  ihe  gi'eat  ComeliBH  Dame, 
^H  'With  their  three  noble  bods  nho  shared  l.beir  fame; 
^f  One  singly  march 'd  before,  and,  hand  in  hand. 
His  two  heroic  partners  trod  the  strand. 
The  last  was  first  in  fame ;  but  brighter  beams 
His  foUower  flung  around  in  solar  streams. 
Metaurus'  champion,  whom  the  moon  beheld. 
When  his  resistless  spears  the  current  sweil'd 
With  Libya's  hated  gore,  in  arms  renown'd 
Was  he,  nor  less  with  Wisdom's  olive  crown'd. 
Quick  was  his  ttiought  and  ready  was  his  hand. 
His  power  accomplisbd  what  his  reason  jilanti'd; 
He  seem'd,  with  eagle  eye  and  eagle  wing. 
Sudden  on  his  predestined  game  to  spring. 
But  he  that  followed  next  with  step  sedate 
Drew  round  his  foe  the  viewless  snare  of  iate; 
While,  with  consummate  art,  he  kept  at  bay 
The  raging  foe,  and  conquer'd  by  delay. 
Another  Fahius  join'd  the  stoic  pair, 
The  Fauli  and  Marcelli  famed  in  war; 
With  them  the  victor  in  the  friendly  strife. 
Whose  public  virtue  quench 'd  his  love  of  life. 

I  With  either  Brutus  ancient  Curius  came; 
Fabricius,  too,  I  spied,  a  nobler  name 
(With  his  plain  russet  gown  and  simple  board) 
Than  either  Lydian  with  her  golden  board. 
Then  came  the  great  dictator  from  the  plough; 
And  old  Serranus  show'd  his  laurell'd  brow. 
Marching  with  equal  step.     Camillus  near. 
Who,  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  bright  career 
Of  honour,  sped,  and  never  slack'd  his  pace. 
Till  Death  o'ertook  him  in  the  noble  race. 
And  placed  him  in  a  sphere  of  fame  so  high. 
That  other  patriots  fiU'd  a  lower  sky. 
Even  those  ungrateful  hands  that  seal'd  his  doom 
Kecall'd  the  hanish'd  man  to  rescue  Rome. 
Torquatus  nigh,  a  sterner  spectre  stood, 
His  fasces  all  besmear'd  with  filial  blood : 
He  childless  to  the  shades  resolved  to  go. 
Bather  than  Borne  a  moment  should  forego 
That  dreadful  discipline,  whose  rigid  lore 
^m    Had  spread  their  triumphs  round  from  shore  to  shore. 
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Then  the  two  Deeii  came,  by  Heaven  inspired. 
Divinely  bold,  as  when  the  foe  retired 
Before  their  Heaven-directed  march,  amazed. 
When  on  the  self-devoted  men  tbey  gazed. 
Till  they  provoked  their  fate.     And  Ourtius  inglt. 
As  when  to  heaven  he  cast  his  upward  eye, 
And  all  on  fire  with  glory's  opening  charms. 
Plunged  to  the  Shades  below  with  clanging  arms, 
Lievinus,  Mummius,  with  Flaminius  show'd. 
Like  meaner  lights  along  the  heavenly  road ; 
And  he  who  conquer'd  Greece  from  sea  to  sea. 
Then  mildly  bade  th'  afflicted  race  be  free. 
Kest  came  the  dauntless  envoy,  with  his  wand. 
Whose  more  than  magic  circle  on  the  sand 
The  frenzy  of  the  Syrian  king  confined : 
O'er-awed  he  stood,  and  at  his  fate  repined. 
Great  Manlius,  too,  who  drove  the  hostile  throng 
Prone  irom  the  steep  on  which  his  members  hung, 
(A  sad  reverse)  the  hungry  vultures'  food. 
When  Roman  justice  claim 'd  his  forfeit  blood 
Then  Codes  came,  who  took  his  dreadlul  stand 
Where  the  wide  arch  the  foaming  torrent  spann'd. 
Stemming  the  tide  of  war  with  matchless  might, 
And  tum'd  the  heady  current  of  the  fight. 
And  he  that,  stung  with  fierce  vindictive  ire. 
Consumed  his  erring  hand  with  hostile  fire. 
Duillius  next  and  Catulus  were  seen, 
Whose  daring  navies  plough'd  the  billowy  green 
That  laves  Peloi-us  and  the  Sardian  shore, 
And  dyed  the  rolling  waves  with  Punic  gore. 
Great  Appius  next  advanced  in  sterner  mood. 
Who  with  patrician  loftiness  withstood 
The  clamours  of  the  crowd.     But,  close  behind. 
Of  gentler  manners  and  more  equal  mind, 
Came  one,  perhaps  the  first  in  martial  might, 
Yet  his  dim  glory  east  a  waning  light; 
But  neither  Bacchus,  nor  Alcmena's  son 
Such  trophies  yet  by  east  or  west  have  won ; 
Nor  ho  that  in  the  arms  of  conquest  died, 
Aa  he,  when  Rome's  stem  foes  his  valour  tried. 
Yet  he  survived  his  fame.     But  luckier  far 
Was  one  that  follow'd  next,  whose  golden  star 
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To  better  fortune  led,  and  mark'd  his  name 
Among  the  tirst  In  deeds  of  martial  fame : 
But  cruel  was  hie  rage,  and  dipp'd  in  gor« 
By  civil  slaughter  was  the  wreath  he  wore, 
A  less-ensanguined  laurel  graced  the  head 
Of  him  that  next  advanced  with  lofty  tread. 
In  martial  conduct  and  in  active  might 
Of  equal  honour  in  the  fields  of  fight. 
Then  great  Volumnius,  who  espell'd  the  pest 
Whose  spreading  ills  the  Komans  long  distress'd. 
Butilius  Cassus,  Fhilo  next  in  sight 
Appear'd,  like  twinkling  stars  that  gild  the  night 
Three  men  I  saw  advancing  up  the  vale, 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  tlirough  plate  and  ma 
Dentatus,  long  in  standing  fight  renown'd, 
Sergius  and  Sceeva  oft  with  conquest  crowa'd; 
The  triple  terror  of  the  hostile  irain, 
On  whom  the  storm  of  battle  broke  in  vain. 
Another  Sergius  near  with  deep  disgrace 
Mair'd  the  long  glories  of  his  ancient  race, 
Marius.  then,  the  Cimbrians  who  repell'd 
From  fearful  Rome,  and  Lybia's  tyrant  quell'd. 
And  Fulvius,  who  Campania's  traitors  slew, 
And  paid  ingratitude  wiih  vengeance  due. 
Another  nobler  Fulvius  next  appear'd ; 
And  there  the  Father  of  the  Oracchi  rear'd 
A  solitaiy  crest.     The  following  form 
Was  be  that  often  raised  the  factious  storm- 
Bold  Catulus.  and  he  whom  fortune's  ray 
lUummed  still  with  beams  of  cloudless  day; 
Yet  liiil'd  to  chase  the  darkness  of  the  mind. 
That  brooded  still  on  loftier  hopes  behind. 
From  him  a  nobler  line  in  two  degrees 
Keduced  Numidia  to  reluctant  peace. 
Crete,  Spain,  and  Macedonia's  conquer'd  lord 
Adoi-n'd  their  triumphs  and  their  treasnres  stored. 
Vespasian,  with  his  son,  I  next  aurvey'd. 
An  angel  soul  in  angel  tbrm  array 'd ; 
Nor  less  his  brother  seem'd  in  outward  grace. 
But  hell  within  belied  a  beauteous  face. 
Then  Nerva,  who  retrieved  the  falling  throna, 
I  Aiul  Tr^an,  by  his  conquering  e^les  known. 
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AdriRn,  and  Antonine  the  just  and  good, 

He,  with  hisj  son,  the  golden  age  renew'd ; 

And  ere  they  ruled  the  world,  themselves  subdnej 

Then,  as  I  tiirn'd  my  roving  eyes  around, 

Quirinus  I  beheld  with  laurel  crown 'd. 

And  five  succeeding  kings.     The  sixth  was  lost. 

By  vice  degraded  from  his  regal  post ; 

A  sentence  just,  whatever  pride  may  claim, 

For  virtue  only  finds  eternal  Fame. 


Fiert  ePiTyfnita  e  «oM  maraciglUl. 
Fdll  of  ecstatic  wonder  at  the  sight, 
J  view'd  Bellona's  minions,  famed  in  fight; 
A  brotherhood,  to  whom  the  circling  sun 
No  rivals  yet  beheld,  since  time  begun. — 
But  ah !  the  Muse  despairs  to  mount  their  fame 
Above  the  plaudits  of  historic  Fame. 
But  now  a  foreign  band  the  strain  recalls — 
Stem  Hannibal,  that  shook  the  Roman  walls ; 
Achilles,  famed  in  Homer's  lasting  lay. 
The  Trojan  pair  that  kept  their  foes  at  bay ; 
Susa's  proud  ralers,  a  distinguish 'd  piur. 
And  he  that  pour'd  the  living  storm  of  war 
On  the  fallen  thrones  of  Asia,  till  the  main. 
With  awfiil  voice,  repell'd  the  conquering  train. 
Another  chief  appear 'd,  alike  in  name, 
But  short  was  his  career  of  martial  fame ; 
For  generauB  valour  oft  to  fortune  yields, 
Too  oft  the  arbitress  of  fighting  fields. 
The  three  illustrious  Thebans  join'd  the  t 
Whose  noble  names  adorn  a  former  stHdr 
Great  Ajas  with  Tydides  next  appear'd,  J 
And  he  that  o'er  the  sea's  broad  bosom  «* 
In  search  of  shores  unluiown  with  daring  p 
And  ancient  Nestor,  with  his  looks  of  i 
Who  thrice  beheld  the  race  of  man  dec 
And  hail'il  as  oft  a  new  heroic  line : 
Then  Agamemnon,  with  ihe  Sparti" 
One  by  his  spouse  forsaken,  one  Ir 
And  now  another  Spartan  met  my 
Who,  cheerly,  call'd  hia  self-devot* 
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To  banquet  with  the  ghostly  train  below, 

And  with  unfading  laurels  deck'd  the  brow ; 

Though  from  a  bovmded  stage  a  softer  strain 

Was  his,  who  next  appear'd  to  cross  the  plain: 

Famed  Alcibiadea,  whose  siren  spell 

Could  raise  the  tide  of  passion,  or  repel 

With  more  than  magic  sounds,  when  Athens  stood 

By  his  superior  eloquence  subdued. 

The  Marathonian  chief,  with  conquest  crown'd. 

With  Cinion  came,  for  filial  love  renown'd  : 

Who  chose  the  dungeon's  gloom  and  galling  chain 

His  captive  father's  liberty  to  gain  ; 

Themistocles  and  Theseus  met  my  eye ; 

And  he  that  with  the  first  of  Rome  could  vie 

In  self-denial ;  yet  their  native  soil, 

Insensate  to  their  long  illustrious  toil. 

To  each  denied  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 

But  deathless  fame  reversed  the  rigid  doom. 

And  show'd  their  worth  in  more  conspicuous  light 

Through  the  surrounding  shades  of  envious  nighb 

Great  Phocion  next,  who  mourn 'd  an  equal  fate, 

Expell'd  and  exited  from  his  parent  state ; 

A  foul  reward !  by  party  rage  decreed. 

For  acts  that  well  might  claim  a  nobler  meed: 

There  Pyrrhus,  with  Numidia's  king  behind. 

Ever  in  faithful  league  with  Borne  combined, 

The  bulwark  of  his  state.     Another  nigh. 

Of  Syracuse,  I  saw,  a  firm  ally 

To  Italy,  like  him.    But  deadly  hate, 

Eepulsive  frowns,  and  love  of  stem  debate, 

Hamilcar  mark'd,  who  at  a  distance  stood, 

And  eyed  the  friendly  pwr  in  hostile  mood. 

The  royal  Lydian,  wilh  distracted  mien, 

Just  as  he  'scaped  the  vengeful  flame,  was  seen; 

And  Sjphax,  who  deplored  an  equal  doom. 

Who  pmd  wilh  life  hi?, In  ,,l'  n .■  ; 

And  Erennus,  famed  ''  lil. 

That,  overwhelm'd  I"  ,iJo. 

Atoned  t.lie  carnage  - 

-!■  ■  "  'ugpttgea-  liitnd; 

'Q  for&Ict  <-p 

m  ind.  .kiee. 
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But  different  far  in  habit  from  the  rest, 

One  tribe  with  reverent  awe  my  heart  inipress'd  : 

There  he  thai  entertain'd  the  grand  design 

To  build  a  temple  to  the  Power  Divine  ; 

With  him,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  Heaven 

The  task  to  raise  the  sacred  pile  had  given  : 

The  task  he  soon  fulfill'd  by  Heaven  assign'd, — 

But  let  the  nobler  femple  of  the  mind 

To  ruin  fall,  by  Loves  alluring  sway 

Seduced  from  duty's  hallow'd  pafli  astray; 

Then  he  tbat  on  the  flaming  hill  survived 

That  sight  no  mortal  else  beheld,  and  lived — 

The  Eternal  One.  and  heard,  with  awe  profound. 

That  awful  voice  that  shakes  the  globe  around ; 

With  him  who  check 'd  the  sun  in  mid  career. 

And  stopp'd  (he  burning  wheels  that  mark  the  sph) 

[As  a  well-managed  steed  bis  lord  obeys. 

And  at  the  straiten 'd  rein  his  course  delays,) 

And  still  the  flying  war  the  tide  of  day 

Pursued,  and  show'd  their  bands  in  wild  dismay.— 

Victorious  fmth  I  to  thee  belongs  the  prize  ; 

In  earth  thy  power  is  felt,  and  in  the  ciroliag  skies— 

The  father  nest,  who  erst  by  Heaven's  command       j     ' 

Forsook  his  home,  and  sought  the  promised  land  ;-J 

The  hallow'd  scene  of  wide-redeeming  grace : 

And  to  the  care  of  Heaven  constgn'd  bie  race. 

Then  Jacob,  cheated  in  his  amorons  vows. 

Who  led  in  either  hand  a  Syrian  qjouse  ; 

And  youthful  Joseph,  famed  for  self-comjaand, 

Was  seen,  conspicuous  miditthie  kindred  band. 

Then  stretching  far  my  sight  amid  the  train 

That  hid,  in  countless  crowds,  the  shaded  plain. 

Good  Hezekioh  met  my  raptured  eight. 

And  Manoah's  son,  a  prey  to  female  sleight.; 

And  he.  whose  eye  foresaw  the  coming  flood. 

With  mighty  Nimrod  nigh,  a  man  of  blood  ; 

Whose  pride  the  heaven-defying  tower  defiigs'd. 

But  sin  the  rising  fabric  undermined. 

Great  Maccabeus  next  my  nouce  oLaLm'd, 

By  Love  to  Zion's  broken  laws  inflaiBed: 

Who  rush'd  to  arms  to  save  a  sinking  staAft 

Scorning  the  menace  of  impending  FAla 


Now  satiate  with  tlie  Tiew,  my  languid  sight 

Had  fftil'd,  but  soon  pereeiyed  with  new  delight 

A  irain,  like  Heaven's  descending  pawera,  appear. 

Whose  radiance  Beem'd  my  cherish'd  sight  to  clear. 

There  march'd  in  rank  the  dames  of  ancient  days, 

Antiope,  renown 'd  for  martial  praise ; 

Orithya  near,  in  glittering  armour  shone. 

And  fair  Hippolyta  that  wept  her  son  ; 

The  sisters  whom  Alcides  met  of  yore 

In  anas  on  Thermodou's  distinguish'd  shore; 

"When  he  and  Theseus  foii'd  the  warlike  pair. 

By  force  compell'd  the  nuptial  rite  to  share. 

The  widow'd  queen,  who  eeeu'd  with  tranquil  smile 

To  view  her  son  upon  the  funeral  pile; 

But  brooding  vengeance  rankled  deep  within. 

So  Cyrus  fell  within  the  fatal  gin : 

Misconduct,  which  from  age  to  age  convey 'd. 

O'er  her  long  glories  cast  a  funeral  shade. 

I  saw  the  Amazon  whom  Ilion  mouvnd, 

And  her  for  whom  the  flames  of  discord  bum'd. 

Betwixt  the  Trojan  and  Rutulian  train 

When  her  affianced  lover  press 'd  the  plwn  ; 

And  her,  that  with  dishevell'd  tresses  flew, 

Half-arm'd,  half-clad,  her  rebels  to  subdue. 

Her  partner  too  in  lawless  love  I  spied, 

A  Romati  harlot,  an  incestuous  bride. 

But  Tadmor's  queen,  with  nobler  fires  inSamed, 

The  pristine  glory  of  the  sex  reclaim'd, 

Who  in  the  spring  of  life,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Her  heart  devoted  to  her  husband's  tomb ; 

True  to  his  duet,  aspiring  to  the  crown 

Of  virtue,  in  such  years  but  seldom  known : 

With  temper'd  mail  she  hid  her  snowy  breast; 

And  with  Bellona's  helm  and  nodding  crest 

Despising  Cupid's  lore,  her  charms  conceal'd, 

And  led  tiie  foes  oi  Latium  to  the  field. 

The  shock  at  ancient  Rome  was  felt  afar. 

And  Tyber  trembled  at  the  distant  war 

Of  foes  she  held  in  scorn  :  hut  soon  she  found 

That  Mars  his  native  tribes  with  conquest  crown'd. 

And  by  her  haughty  foes  in  triumph  led. 

The  last  warm  tears  of  indignation  shed. 
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0  fair  Bethulian  I  can  my  vagrant  song 

O'erpass  thy  virtues  in  the  nameless  throng. 

When  he  that  sought  to  lure  thee  to  thy  shame 

Paid  with  his  sever'd  head  his  frantic  flume? 

Can  Ninus  be  foi^ot,  whose  ancient  name 

Begins  liie  long  roll  of  imperial  fame? 

And  he  whose  pride,  by  Heaven's  imperial  doom, 

Beduced  among  the  grazing  herd  to  roam? 

Belus.  who  first  beheld  the  nations  sway 

To  idols,  from  the  Heaven- directed  way, 

Though  he  was  blameless?    Where  does  he  reside 

Wlio  first  the  dangerous  art  of  magic  tried  ? 

0  CraSBUB  !  much  I  mourn  the  Imleful  star 

That  o'er  Euphrates  led  the  storm  of  war. 

Thy  troops,  by  Parthian  snares  encircled  round, 

Mark'd  with  Hesperia'e  shame  the  bloody  ground  ; 

And  Mithridates,  Eome's  incessant  foe, 

Who  fied  through  burning  plains  and  tracts  of  sqo* 

Their  fell  pursuit     But  now,  the  parting  strain 

Must  pass,  with  shght  survey,  the  coming  train  ; 

There  British  Arthur  seeks  his  share  of  fame. 

And  three  Caesarian  victors  join  tlieir  claim  ; 

One  from  the  race  of  Libya,  one  from  Spain, 

And  last,  not  least,  the  pride  of  fair  Lorraine, 

With  his  twelve  noble  peers.     Goffiedo's  powers 

Direct  their  march  to  Salem's  sacred  towers  ; 

And  plant  his  throne  beneath  the  Asian  skies, 

A  sacred  seat  that  now  neglected  lies. 

Ye  lords  of  Christendom  !  eternal  shame 

For  ever  will  pursue  each  royal  name. 

And  tell  your  wolfish  rage  for  kindred  blood. 

While  Paynim  hounds  profane  the  seat  of  God| 

With  him  the  Christian  glory  seera'd  to  fall. 

The  rest  was  hid  behind  oblivion's  pall ; 

Save  a  few  honour'd  names,  inferior  far 

In  peace  to  guide,  or  point  the  storm  of  wkf. 

Yet  e'en  among  the  stranger  tribes  were  found 

A  few  selected  names,  in  song  reuown'il. 

First,  mighty  Saladin,  his  country's  bi.'d-'t, 

The  scoui^e  and  terror  of  the  baptizdl  li' 

Noradin,  and  Lancaster  fierce  in  arms. 

Who  ves'd  the  Gallic  coast  with  long  aliui. 
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I  look'd  around  with  painful  search  to  spy 
If  any  martial  form  diould  meet  my  eye 
Familiar  to  ray  sight  in  worlds  above, 
The  willing  objects  of  respect  or  love  ; 
And  soon  a  well-known  face  my  notice  drew. 
Sicilia'a  king,  to  whose  si^cious  view 
The  scenes  of  deep  futurity  display'd 
Their  birth,  through  coming  Time's  disclosing  shade. 
There  my  Golonna,  too,  with  glad  surprise, 
'Mid  the  pale  group,  assail'd  my  startled  eyea. 
His  noble  soul  was  all  alive  to  fame. 
Vet  holy  friendship  mis'd  her  softer  claim, 
Which  in  his  bosom  fix'd  her  lasting  throne, 
With  Charity,  that  makes  the  wants  of  all  her  own.  Boyd, 
PART  ni. 
/o  no»  lapea  da  lal  vinlu  tecanae, 

Stox  on  the  warrior  band  I  fix'd  my  view, 
But  now  a  different  troop  my  notice  drew: 
The  sage  Palladian  tribe,  a  nobler  train. 
Whose  toils  deserve  a  more  exalted  strain. 
Plato  majestic  iu  the  front  appear'd, 
Where  wisdom's  sacred  hand  her  ensign  rear'd. 
Celestial  blazonry  !  by  heaven  bestow'd, 
Which,  waving  high,  before  the  vaward  glow'd  ; 
Then  came  the  Stagyrite,  whose  mental  ray 
Pierced  through  all  nature  like  the  shafts  of  day ; 
And  he  that,  by  the  unambitious  name. 
Xiover  of  wisdom,  chose  to  bound  his  fame. 
Then  Socrates  and  Xenophon  were  seen; 
With  them  a  bard  of  more  than  earthly  mien. 
Whom  every  muse  of  Joto'b  immortal  choir 
Bless'd  with  a.  portion  of  celestial  fire  : 
From  ancient  Argos  to  the  Phrygian  bound 
His  never-dying  strains  were  borne  around 
On  inspiratiun'.i  wing,  and  hill  and  dale 
Echoed  the  ui.ies  of  Dion's  niouriif"'  »al«. 
Thewoea  of  'I'lietis,  and  U)ys» 
His  mighty  luii^.l  re^,.ver'd  11 
Of  .'r\l"i'  ■!  plaOfd 

Th-   ■■■  I  fmrai. 

'J'l^.  --nsivt! 
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There,  too,  I  sav,  in  universal  jar, 

The  trihes  that  Bp«nd  their  lime  in  wordy  war  ; 

And  o'er  the  vast  iu terminable  deep 

Of  knowledge,  like  conflicting  tempests,  sweep. 

For  truth  they  never  toil,  but  feed  their  pride 

With  fiiel  by  eternal  strife  supphed; 

No  dragon  of  the  wild  with  equal  rage, 

Nor  lions  in  nocturnal  war,  engage 

With  hate  so  deadly,  as  the  leam'd  and  wise. 

Who  scan  their  own  desert  with  partial  eyes. 

Gameades,  reno^'n'd  for  lo<pc  skill. 

Who  right  or  wrong,  and  true  and  false,  at  will 

Could  turn  and  change,  employ'd  his  fruitless  pain 

To  reconcile  the  fierce,  contending  train: 

But.  ever  as  he  t<jU'd.  the  raging  pest 

Of  pride,  as  knowledge  grew,  with  equal  speed  incrva 

Then  Epicurus,  of  sinister  fame, 

Rebellious  to  the  lord  of  nature,  came; 

Who  studied  to  deprive  the  soaring  soul 

Of  her  bright  world  of  hope  beyond  the  pole; 

A  mole-ey'd  race  their  hapless  guide  pursued, 

And  blindly  still  the  vain  assault  renew'd. 

Dark  Metrodorus  nest  sustaiu'd  the  cause. 

With  Aristippus.  true  to  Pleasure's  laws. 

Chrysippus  nest  his  subtle  web  disposed : 

Zeno  alte-mate  spread  his  hand,  and  closed; 

To  show  how  eloquence  expands  the  soul, 

And  logic  boasts  a  close  and  nervous  whole. 

And  there  Cleanthes  drew  the  mighty  line 

That  led  his  pupils  on,  with  heart  divine. 

Through  time's  fallacious  joys,  by  Virtue's  road. 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  sovereign  good. — 

But  here  the  weary  Muse  foi'sakes  the  throng, 

""  s  for  the  bounds  of  mortal  song. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  TIME. 

Scir  auno  oDiergo  con  T  A  uiwa  innoMi, 

BEHixn  Aurora's  wheels  the  rising  sun 
His  voyage  i'rom  his  golden  shrine  begun. 
With  such  ethereal  speed,  as  if  the  Hours 
Had  caught  him  siumb'ring  in  her  rosy  bowers. 
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That  measures  matter,  form,  and  empty  space. 

And  calculates  the  planets'  heavenly  race; 

And  Porphyry,  whose  proud  obdurate  heart 

Was  proof  to  mighty  Truth's  celestial  dart; 

With  sophistry  assail'd  the  cause  of  God, 

And  stood  in  arms  against  the  heavenly  code. 

Hippocrates,  for  heajlog  arts  renown 'd, 

And  half  obscured  within  the  dark  profound ; 

The  pair,  whom  ignorance  in  ancient  days 

Adom'd  like  deities,  with  borrow'd  rays. 

Galen  was  near,  of  Fergamus  the  boast, 

Whose  skill  retrieved  the  nrt  so  nearly  lost. 

Then  Anazarchus  came,  who  conquer'd  pain ; 

And  he,  whom  pleasures  strove  to  lure  in  vain 

From  duty's  path.     And  first  in  mournful  mood 

The  mighty  soul  of  Archimedes  stood ; 

And  sage  Democritus  1  there  heheld. 

Whose  daring  hand  the  light  of  vision  quell'd, 

To  shun  the  soul-seducini;  forms,  that  play 

On  the  rapt  fancy  in  the  beam  of  day; 

The  gifts  of  fortune,  too,  he  flung  aside. 

By  wisdom's  wealth,  a  nobler  store,  supplied. 

There  Hippias,  too,  I  saw,  who  dared  to  claim 

For  general  science  an  unequall'd  name. 

And  him,  whose  doubtful  mind  and  roving  eye 

No  certamty  in  truth  itself  could  spy; 

With  him  who  in  a  deep  mysterious  guise 

Her  heavenly  charms  conceai'd  from  vulgar  eyes. 

The  irontless  cynic  next  in  rank  I  saw, 

Sworn  foe  to  decency  and  nature's  modest  law. 

With  him  the  sage,  that  mark'd,  with  dark  disdain, 

His  wealth  consumed  by  rapine's  lawless  train  ; 

And  glad  that  nothing  now  remain'd  behind, 

To  foster  envy  in  a  rival's  mind, 

That  treasure  bought,  which  nothing  can  destroy, 

"  The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heait-felt  joy." 

Then  curious  Biceearchus  met  my  view. 

Who  studied  nature  with  sagacious  view. 

Quintilian  nest,  and  Sennpa  were  seen. 

And  ChfBronp'  'ai ; 

All  vftriiiis  i  toila. 

But  e;  ^i  KQOiUk 


There,  too,  I  saw,  in  universal  jar, 

The  trihea  that  spend  theh  time  in  wordy  war ; 

And  o'er  the  vast  interminable  deep 

Of  knowledge,  like  conflicting  tempests,  sweep. 

For  truth  they  never  toil,  but  feed  their  pride 

With  fuel  by  eternal  strife  supplied : 

No  dragon  of  the  wild  with  equal  rage. 

Nor  lions  in  nocturnal  war.  engage 

With  hate  so  deadly,  as  the  learned  and  wise. 

Who  scon  their  own  desert  with  partial  eyes. 

Cameades,  reno«Ti'd  for  logic  skill. 

Who  right  or  wrong,  and  true  and  false,  at  will 

Could  turn  and  change,  employ'd  his  fruitless  j. 

To  reconcile  the  fierce,  contending  train  i 

But,  ever  as  he  toil'd.  the  raging  pest 

Of  pride,  as  knowledge  grew,  with  equal  speed  increased. 

Then  Epicurus,  of  sinister  fame, 

Behellious  to  the  lord  of  nature,  came ; 

Who  studied  to  deprive  the  soaring  soul 

Of  her  bright  world  of  hope  beyond  the  pole ; 

A  mole-ey'd  race  their  hapless  guide  pursued, 

And  blindly  still  the  vain  assault  renew'd. 

Dark  Metrodorus  nest  sustain'd  the  cause. 

With  Aristippus,  true  to  Pleasure's  laws. 

Chrysippus  next  his  subtla  web  disposed  : 

Zeno  alternate  spread  his  hand,  and  closed ; 

To  show  how  eloquence  expands  the  soul. 

And  logic  boasts  a  close  and  nervous  whole. 

And  there  Cleanthes  drew  the  mighty  line 

That  led  his  pupils  on,  with  heart  divine, 

Through  time's  fallacious  joys,  by  Virtue's  road, 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  sovereign  good. — 

But  here  the  weary  Muse  forsakes  the  throng. 

Too  numerous  for  the  bounds  of  mortal  song. 
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THE  TEIUMPH  OF  TIME. 

Dtir  aurro  albrr^a  con  t  Aurora  iaxana. 

Behinu  Aurora's  wheels  the  rising  sun 
His  voj^e  from  his  golden  shrine  begun. 
With  such  ethereal  speed,  as  if  the  Hours 
Had  caught  hira  slumb'ring  in  her  rosy  bowers. 
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With  lordly  eye,  that  reach'd  the  world's  extreme, 

Methought  he  look'd,  when,  gliding  on  his  beam, 

That  winged  power  approach'd  that  wheels  his  car 

la  its  wide  annual  range  from  star  to  gtar, 

Measurmg  vicissitude ;  till,  now  more  near, 

Methought  these  thrilling  accents  met  my  ear: — 

"  New  laws  must  be  observed  if  mortals  claim. 

Spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  eternal  fame. 

Those  laws  have  lost  their  foi-ce  that  Heaven  decreed. 

And  I  my  circle  run  with  fruitlesa  speed; 

If  fame's  loud  breath  the  slumb'ring  dust  inspire. 

And  bid  to  live  with  never-dying  fire, 

My  power,  that  measures  mortal  things,  is  cross'd, 

And  my  long  glories  in  oblivion  lost. 

If  mortals  on  yon  planefs  shadowy  face. 

Can  match  the  tenor  of  my  heavenly  race, 

I  strive  with  fruitless  speed  from  year  to  year 

To  keep  precedence  o'er  a  lower  sphere. 

In  vain  yon  flaming  coursers  I  prepare, 

In  vain  the  watery  world  and  ambient  air 

Their  vigour  feeds,  if  thus,  wilh  angels'  flight 

A  mortal  can  o'ertake  the  race  of  light! 

Were  you  a  lesser  planet,  doom'd  to  run 

A  shorter  journey  round  a  nobler  sun ; 

Hanging  among  yon  dusky  orbs  below, 

A  more  degrading  doom  I  could  not  know : 

Now  spread  your  swiftest  wings,  my  steeds  of  flame. 

We  must  not  yield  to  man's  ambitious  aim. 

With  emulation's  noblest  fires  1  glow. 

And  soon  that  reptile  race  that  boast  below 

Bright  Fame's  conducting  lamp,  that  seems  to  vie 

With  my  incessant  journeys  round  the  sky, 

And  gains,  or  seems  to  gaui,  increasing  light. 

Yet  shall  its  glories  sink  in  gradual  night. 

But  1  am  still  the  same ;  my  course  began 

Before  that  dusky  orb,  the  seat  of  man. 

Was  built  in  ambient  air :  with  constant  sway 

I  lead  the  grateful  change  of  nieht  and  day, 

To  one  ethereal  track  for  e 

And  ever  treadinE  o" 

And  now,  melhr'' 

He  seera'd  to  I 
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And  ghot  along  the  air  with  glancing  raj'. 

Swift  as  a  falcon  darting  on  its  prey  ; 

No  planet's  swift  career  could  match  his  ^eed. 

That  seem'd  the  power  of  fancy  to  exceed. 

The  courier  of  the  sky  I  mark'd  with  dread, 

Aa  hy  degrees  the  baseless  fabric  fled 

That  human  power  had  buitt,  while  high  disdain 

I  felt  within  to  see  the  toiling  train 

Striving  to  seize  each  transitory  thing 

That  fleets  away  on  dissolution's  wing ; 

And  soonest  from  the  firmest  grasp  recede. 

Like  airy  forms,  with  tantalizing  speed. 

O  mortals !  ere  the  Tital  powers  decay, 

Or  palsied  eld  obscures  the  mental  ray. 

Raise  your  affections  to  the  things  above, 

Which  time  or  fickle  chance  can  never  move. 

Had  you  hut  seen  what  I  despair  to  sing, 

How  fast  his  courser  plied  the  flaming  wing 

With  unremitted  speed,  the  soaring  mind 

Had  left  his  low  terrestrial  cares  behind. 

But  what  an  awful  change  of  earth  and  sky 

All  in  a  moment  puss'd  before  my  eye  ! 

Now  rigid  winter  stretch 'd  her  brumal  reign 

With  frown  Gorgonean  over  land  and  main; 

And  Flora  now  her  gaudy  mantle  spread. 

And  many  a  blushing  rose  adorn'd  her  bed: 

The  momentary  seasons  seem'd  to  fleet 

From  bright  solstitial  dews  to  winter's  driving  sleet. 

In  circle  multiform,  and  swift  career ; 

A  wondrous  tale,  untold  to  mortal  ear 

Before  :  yet  reason's  calm  unbiass'd  view 

Must  soon  pronounce  the  seeming  fable  true. 

When  deep  remorse  for  many  a  wasted  spring 

Still  haunts  the  frighted  soul  on  demon  wing. 

Fond  hope  alhu'ed  me  on  with  meteor  flight, 

And  Love  my  fancy  fed  with  vain  delight. 

Chasing  through  fairy  fields  her  pageants  gay. 

But  now,  at  last,  a  dear  and  steady  ray, 

From  reason's  mirror  sent,  my  folly  shows. 

And  on  my  sight  the  hideous  image  throws 

Of  what  I  am — a  mind  eclipsed  and  losti 

By  vice  degraded  from  its  noble  post. 
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But  yet,  e'en  yet,  tbe  mind's  elastic  Bpring 
Buoys  up  my  powers  on  resolution's  wing, 
While  on  the  flight  of  time,  with  rueful  gaze 
Intent,  I  hy  to  3iread  the  backward  maze. 
And  husband  what  remaius,  a  acantj  space. 
Few  fleeting  hours,  alas!  have  pass'd  away, 
Since  a  weak  infant  in  the  lap  I  lay ; 
For  what  is  human  life  but  one  uncertwn  day ! 
Now  hid  by  flying  vapours,  dark  and  cold. 
And  brighten 'd  now  with  gleaius  of  sunny  gold. 
That  mock  the  gazer's  eye  with  gaudy  show, 
And  leave  the  victim  to  substantial  woe : 
Yet  hope  cam  live  beneath  the  stormy  sky. 
And  empty  pleasures  have  their  pinions  ply; 
And  frantic  pride  exalts  the  lofty  brow. 
Nor  marks  the  snares  of  deaOi  that  lurk  bdow. 
Uncertain,  whether  now  the  shaft  of  fate 
Sings  on  the  wind,  or  heaven  prolongs  my  date. 
I  see  my  hours  run  on  with  cniet  speed. 
And  in  my  doom  the  fate  of  all  1  read; 
A  certain  doom,  which  nature's  self  must  feel 
When  the  dread  sentence  checks  tbe  mundane  wbeeL 
Go  1  court  the  smiles  of  Hope,  ye  thoughUeaa  crew ! 
Her  fairy  scenes  disclose  an  ample  view 
To  brainless  men.     But  Wisdom  o'er  the  field 
Casts  her  keen  glance,  and  liils  her  beamy  shield 
To  meet  the  point  of  Fate,  that  flies  afar. 
And  with  stem  vigilance  expects  tbe  war. 
Perhaps  in  vain  my  admonitions  fall, 
Yet  still  tbe  Muse  repeats  the  solemn  call ; 
Nor  can  she  see  unmoved  your  senses  drown'd 
By  Circe's  deadly  spells  in  steep  profound. 
8he  cannot  see  the  flying  seasons  roll 
In  dread  succession  to  tbe  £ual  goal, 
And  sweep  tJw  tribes  of  men  so  fast  away. 
To  Stygian  darkness  or  eternal  day. 
With  unconcern. — Oh !  yet  the  doom  repeal 
Before  your  callous  hearts  forget  to  feel ; 
E'er  Penitence  foregoes  her  EruitlesB  toil. 
Or  hell's  black  regent  claims  his  buman  apoiL 
Oh.  haste !  before  the  fatal  arrows  fly 
■  lend  you  headluug  to  the  netWi  &V.'}.. 
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When  down  the  gulf  the  sons  of  folly  go 
In  Bad  procession  to  the  seat  of  woe ! 
Thus  deeplj  musing  on  the  rapid  round 
Of  planetary  speed,  in  thought  profound 
I  stood,  and  long  hewail'd  my  wasted  hours. 
My  vain  afflictions,  and  my  squander'd  powers  : 
'When,  in  deliberate  march,  a  train  was  aeen 
In  silent  order  moving  o'er  the  green ; 
A  band  that  seem'd  to  hold  in  high  disdain 
The  desolating  power  of  Time's  resistless  reign: 
Their  names  were  hallow'd  in  the  Muse's  song. 
Wafted  by  fame  fron>  age  to  age  along, 
High  o'er  oblivion's  deep,  devouring  wave, 
Where  millions  find  an  unrefunding  grave. 
With  envious  glance  the  changeful  power  beheld. 
The  glorious  phalanx  whieh  his  power  repell'd. 
And  faster  now  the  fiery  chariot  flew, 
While  Fame  appear'd  the  rapid  flight  to  rue. 
And  labour'd  some  to  save.    But,  close  behind, 
I  heard  a  voice,  which,  like  the  western  wind, 
That  whispers  softly  through  the  summer  shade. 
These  solemn  accents  to  mine  ear  convey'd ; — 
"  Man  is  a  falling  flower ;  and  Fame  in  vain 
Strives  to  protract  bis  momentaneous  reign 
Beyond  his  bounds,  to  match  the  rolling  tide. 
On  whose  dread  waves  the  long  olympiads  ride. 
Till,  fed  by  time,  the  deep  procession  grows, 
And  in  long  centuries  continuous  flows ; 
For  what  the  power  of  ages  can  oppose  ? 
Though  Tempe's  rolling  flood,  or  Hebrus  claim 
Eenown,  they  soon  shall  live  an  empty  name. 
Where  are  their  heroes  now,  and  those  who  led 
The  files  of  war  by  Xanlhus'  gory  bed? 
Or  Tuscan  Tyber's  more  illustrious  band. 
Whose  conquering  eagles  flew  o'er  sea  and  land? 

That  soon  an  envious  cloud  involves  in  night, 
While  passing  Time's  malignant  hands  diffua* 
On  many  a  nohle  name  pernicious  dews. 
Thus  our  terrestrial  glories  fade  away. 
Our  triumphs  pass  the  pageants  of  a  day; 
Our  fielda  esohasi^e  lhe\T  lovds,  our  kin^^doma  6 
And  thrones  a\e  -s^a.-ptm  Uaie^  lM.-ttftiA-^ 
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Yet  virtue  seldom  gains  wlmt  vice  bad  lost, 

And  oh  the  hopes  of  good  desert  are  cross'd, 

Not  wealth  alone,  but  mental  stores  decay, 

And,  like  the  gifts  of  Mammon,  pass  away ; 

Nor  wisdom,  wealth,  nor  fortune  can  wilhsumd 

His  desolating  march  by  sea  and  land ; 

Nor  prayers,  nor  regal  power  his  wheels  restrain. 

Till  he  has  ground  us  down  to  dust  again. 

Though  various  are  th6  titles  men  can  plead. 

Some  for  a  time  enjoy  the  glorious  meed 

That  merit  claims ;  yet  unrelenting  fate 

On  all  the  doom  pronounces  soon  or  late; 

And  whatsoe'er  the  vulgar  think  or  say, 

Were  not  your  lives  thus  shorten 'd  to  a  day, 

Your  eyes  would  see  the  consummating  power 

His  countless  millions  at  a  meal  devour." 

And  reason's  voice  my  stubborn  mind  subdued; 

Conviction  soon  the  solemn  words  pursued ; 

I  saw  Edl  mortal  glory  pass  away. 

Like  vernal  snows  beneath  the  rising  ray  ; 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  honour,  strive  in  nun 

To  'scape  the  laws  of  Time's  despotic  reign. 

Though  still  to  vulgar  eyes  they  seem  to  claim 

A  lot  conspicuous  in  the  lists  of  Fame, 

Transient  as  human  joys  ;  to  feeble  age 

They  Jove  to  hnger  on  this  earthly  stage. 

And  think  it  cruel  to  be  call'd  away 

On  the  faint  mom  of  life's  disastrous  day. 

Yet  ah !  how  many  infants  on  the  breast 

By  Heaven's  indulgence  sink  to  endless  rest ! 

And  oft  decrepid  age  bis  lot  bewails, 

Whom  every  ill  of  lengthen'd  life  assails. 

Hence  sick  despondence  thinks  the  human  lot 

A  gift  of  fleeting  breath  too  dearly  bought ; 

But  should  the  voice  of  Fame's  obstreperous  blast 

From  ages  on  to  future  ages  last, 

E'en  to  the  trump  of  doom.^how  poor  the  prize 

Whose  worth  depends  upon  the  changing  skies  ! 

What  time  bestows  and  clnims  (the  fleeting  breath 

Of  Fame)  is  I  ond  death— 

A  death  11  shun. 

That  \  ,nm^\\4  qki  ■ftva  s- 
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Da  pui  cJie  afttto  7  ciei  casa  Turn  vidi^ 

When  all  beneath  the  ample  cope  of  heaven 
I  saw,  like  clouds  before  the  tompest  driTeu, 
Ib  sad  viciEsitude's  eternal  round, 
Awhile  I  stood  in  holy  hoiTor  bound  ; 
And  thus  at  last  with  aelf-esploring  mind, 
Alusing.  I  ask'd,  "  What  basis  I  cootd  find 
To  fix  my  trust  ?  "     An  inward  voice  replied. 
"  Trust  to  the  Almi^ty :  He  thy  steps  shall  guide ; 
He  never  fails  to  hear  the  faithful  prayer, 
But  worldly  hope  must  end  in  dark  despair." 
Now,  what  I  am,  and  what  I  was,  I  know; 
I  see  the  seasons  in  procession  go 
With  still  increasing  speed;  wliile  things  to  coma,  i 
Unknown,  lonthought,  amid  the  growing  gloom 
Of  long  futurity,  peiplex  my  soul. 
While  life  is  posting  to  its  final  goal 
Mine  is  the  crime,  who  ought  with  clearer  light 
To  watch  the  winged  years'  incessant  Sight ; 
And  not  to  slumber  on  in  dull  delay 
Till  circling  eeasons  bring  the  dooinful  day. 
But  grace  is  never  slow  in  that,  I  trust. 
To  wake  the  mind,  before  1  sink  to  dust. 
With  tliose  strong  energies  that  lift  ihe  soul 
To  scenes  unhoped,  unliiought,  above  the  pole. 
While  thus  I  pondw'd,  soon  my  working  tlioughl 
Once  more  that  ever-changing  picture  brought 
Of  sublunary  things  before  my  view. 
And  thus  I  (juestiou'd  with  myself  anew  :— 
"  What  is  the  end  of  this  incessant  flight 
Of  life  and  death,  alternate  day  and  nighl? 
When  will  the  motion  on  these  orba  impresa'd 
Sink  on  the  bosom  of  eternal  rest?" 
At  once,  as  if  obsequious  to  my  will. 
Another  prospect  shone,  mimoved  and  still; 
Etei-nal  as  the  heavens  tliat  glow'd  above, 
A  wide  resplendent  scene  of  light  and  love. 
The  wheels  of  Phmbus  from  the  zodiac  tum'd; 
No  more  the  nighUy  constellations  bum'd; 
Green  earth  and  undulating  ocean  roll'd 
Away,  by  some  resistless  power  control!  d; 


That  measures  matter,  form,  and  empty  space. 

And  calculates  the  plauets'  heavenly  race; 

And  Poiphjry,  whose  proud  obdurate  heart 

Was  proof  to  mighty  Truth's  celestial  dart; 

With  sophistiy  assail'd  the  cause  of  God, 

And  stood  in  arms  against  the  heavenly  code. 

Hippocrates,  for  healing  arte  renown 'd, 

And  half  obscured  within  the  dark  profound ; 

The  pair,  whom  ignorance  in  ancient  days 

Adom'd  like  deities,  with  borrow'd  rays. 

Galen  was  near,  of  Pergamus  the  boast, 

Whose  skill  retrieved  the  art  so  nearly  lost. 

Then  Anaxorchus  came,  who  conquer'd  pain ; 

And  he,  whom  pleasures  strove  to  lure  in  vain 

From  duty's  path.     And  first  in  mournful  mood 

The  mighty  soul  of  Archimedes  stood ; 

And  sage  fiemocritus  I  there  beheld. 

Whose  daring  hand  the  light  of  vision  quell'd. 

To  shun  the  soul-ssducing  forms,  that  play 

On  the  rapt  fancy  in  the  beam  of  day : 

The  gifts  of  fortune,  too,  he  flung  aside, 

By  wisdom's  wealth,  a  nobler  store,  supplied. 

There  Hippias,  too,  1  saw.  who  dared  [o  claim 

For  general  science  an  unecjuall'd  name. 

And  him,  whose  doubtful  mind  and  roving  eye 

No  certainty  in  truth  itself  could  spy ; 

With  him  who  in  a  deep  mysterious  guise 

Her  heavenly  charms  eonceal'd  from  vulgar  eyes. 

The  frontless  cynic  next  in  rank  I  saw. 

Sworn  foe  to  decency  and  nature's  modest  law. 

With  him  the  s^e,  that  mark'd,  with  dork  disdain. 

His  wealth  consumed  by  rapine's  lawless  train ; 

And  glad  that  nothing  now  remain'd  behind, 

To  foster  envy  in  a  rival's  mind, 

That  treasure  bought,  which  nothing  can  destroy, 

"The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  hearUfelt  joy." 

Then  curious  Dictearchus  met  my  view, 

Who  studied  nature  with  sagacious  view. 

Quintihan  next,  and  Seneca  were  seen, 

And  Chferonea's  sage,  of  placid  mien  ; 

All  various  in  their  laste  and  studious  toils, 

But  each  adom'd  with  Learning'^  Ep\ead\&  ^-^o^a. 
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^M    There,  too,  I  saw,  in  universal  jar. 
^H     The  trihes  that  spend  their  time  in  wordy  war  fi 
^m     And  o'er  the  vast  iDterminahle  deep 
^K    Of  knowledge,  like  conflicting  tempests, 
^M    For  truth  they  never  toil,  but  feed  their  pride* 
^B    With  fuel  by  eternal  strife  supplied : 
H      No  dragon  of  the  wild  with,  equal  rage, 
Nor  lions  in  nocturnal  war,  engage 
With  hale  so  deadly,  as  the  leara'd  and  wise. 
Who  scan  their  own  desert  with  partial  eyes. 
Cameades,  renown'd  for  logic  skill. 
Who  right  or  wrong,  and  true  and  false,  at  will 
Gould  turn  and  change,  employ'd  his  fruitless  pata 
To  reconcile  the  fieroe,  contending  train: 
But,  ever  as  he  tuil'd.  the  raging  pest 
Of  pride,  as  knowledge  grew,  with  equal  speed  inci 
Then  Epicurus,  of  sinister  fame, 
Rebellious  to  the  lord  of  nature,  came ; 
Who  studied  to  deprive  the  soaring  soul 
Of  her  bright  world  of  hope  beyond  the  pole ; 
A  tnole-ey'd  race  their  hapless  guide  pursued. 
And  blindly  still  the  vain  assault  renew 'd. 
Dark  Metrodorus  next  sustaiii'd  the  cause. 
With  Aristippus,  true  to  Pleasure  "a  laws. 
Chrysippus  neirt  his  subtle  web  disposed  : 
Zeno  [jtemate  spread  his  hand,  and  closed ; 
To  show  how  eloquence  expands  the  soul. 
And  logic  boasts  a  close  and  nervous  whole. 
And  there  Cleanlhes  drew  the  mighty  line 
That  led  his  pupils  on,  with  heart  divine, 
I  Through  time's  fallacious  joys,  by  Virtue's  road;  ^ 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  sovereign  good. — . 
.  But  here  the  weaiy  Muse  forsakes  the  throng, 

""oo  numerous  for  the  bounds  of  mortal  song. 
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DeW  aarto  albtrgo  con  f  Aurora  in 

BehibI)  Aurora's  wheels  the  rising  sun 

His  voyage  from  his  golden  shrine  begun. 

With  such  ethereal  speed,  as  if  the  HouM 

Had  caught  him  slumb'ring  in  her  roaj^ 
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With  lordly  eye,  that  reach 'd  the  world's  extreme, 

Methought  he  look'd,  when,  gliding  on  his  beam, 

That  winged  power  approacb'd  that  wheels  his  car 

In  its  wide  annual  range  from  star  to  star. 

Measuring  vicissitude ;  till,  now  more  near, 

Methought  these  thrilling  accents  met  my  ear: — ■ 

"  New  laws  must  be  observed  if  mortals  claim, 

Spite  of  the  lapse  of  time,  eternal  fame. 

Those  laws  have  lost  their  force  that  Heaven  decreed. 

And  I  my  circle  run  with  fruitless  speed; 

If  fame's  loud  breath  the  slunib'ring  duat  inspire, 

And  bid  to  live  with  never-dying  fire, 

My  power,  that  measures  mortal  things,  is  cross'd, 

And  my  long  glories  in  oblivion  lost 

If  mortals  on  yon  planet's  shadowy  face. 

Can  match  the  t«nor  of  my  heavenly  race, 

I  strive  with  iruitless  speed  from  year  to  year 

To  keep  precedence  o'er  a  lower  sphere. 

In  vain  yon  flaming  coursers  I  prepare, 

In  vain  the  watery  world  and  ambient  air 

Their  vigour  feeds,  if  thus,  with  angels'  flight 

A  mortal  can  o'ertake  the  race  of  light.' 

Were  you  a  lesser  planet,  doom'd  to  run 

A  shorter  journey  round  a  nobler  sun ; 

EaBgiog  among  yon  dusky  orbs  below, 

A  more  degrading  doom  I  could  not  know ; 

Now  spread  your  swiftest  wings,  my  steeds  of  flame, 

We  must  not  yield  to  man's  ambitious  aim. 

With  emulation's  noblest  fires  1  glow, 

And  soon  that  reptile  race  that  boast  below 

Bright  Fame's  conducting  lamp,  tliat  seems  to  vie 

With  my  incessant  journeys  round  the  sky, 

And  gains,  or  seems  to  gain,  increasing  light, 

Yet  shall  its  glories  sink  in  gradual  night. 

But  I  am  still  the  same ;  my  com-se  began 

Before  that  dusky  orb,  the  seat  of  man. 

Was  built  in  ambient  air  :  with  constant  sway 

I  lead  the  grateful  change  of  night  and  day, 

To  one  ethereal  track  for  ever  bound. 

And  ever  treading  one  eternal  round." — 

And  now,  methought,  with  more  thau  uiiirtsi  \ie. 

He  seem'd  to  lash  along  his  Biweda  oi  ivrtt-. 
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And  all  the  lying  vanitieB  of  life. 
The  sordid  source  of  envy,  hate,  and  atrife, 
'gnoble  as  they  are,  shall  then  appear 
Jefore  the  seai'ching  beam  of  truth  severe ; 
Then  souls,  from  sense  refined,  shall  see  the  fraud 
That  led  iheni  from  the  living  way  of  God. 
From  the  dork  dungeon  of  the  human  breaet 
All  direful  secrets  then  shall  rise  confess'd. 
In  honour  multiplied— a  dreadful  show 
To  hierarchies  above,  and  saints  below. 
Eternal  reason  then  shall  give  her  doom ; 
And,  sever'd  wide,  the  tenants  of  the  tomb 
Shall  seek  their  portions  with  instinctive  haste. 
Quick  as  the  savage  speeds  along  the  waste. 
Then  shall  the  golden  hoard  its  trust  betray. 
And  they,  that,  mindless  of  that  dreadful  day. 
Boasted  tiieir  wealth,  its  vanity  shall  know 
In  the  dread  avenue  of  endless  woe; 
While  they  whom  moderation's  wholesome  rule 
Kept  still  unsiain'd  in  Virtue's  heavenly  school. 
Who  the  calm  sunshine  of  the  soul  beneath 
Enjoy'd,  will  share  the  triumph  of  the  Faith. 

These  pageants  five  the  world  and  J  beheld, 

The  sisth  and  last,  I  hope,  in  heaven  reveal'd 

(If  Heaven  so  will),  when  Time  with  speedy  band 

Tlie  scene  despoils,  and  Death's  fanereal  wand 

The  triumph  leads.     But  soon  they  both  shall  iall 

Under  that  mighty  hand  that  governs  all. 

While  they  who  toil  for  true  renown  below. 

Whom  envious  Time  and  Death,  a  mightier  foe, 

Relentless  plunged  in  dark  oblivion's  womb. 

When  virtue  aeem'd  to  seek  the  silent  tomh, 

Bpoil'd  of  her  heavenly  charms  once  more  shall  riscifl 

Efigain  their  heauty,  and  assert  the  skies  ; 

Leaving  the  dark  sojourn  of  time  beneath. 

And  the  wide  desolated  realms  of  Death, 

But  she  will  early  seek  these  glorious  bounds. 

Whose  long-lamented  fall  the  world  resounds 

In  unison  wiili  me.     And  heaven  will  view 

That  awful  day  her  heavenly  charms  renew. 
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When  soul  with  body  joins.     Gebenna*s  strand 

Saw  me  enroU'd  in  Love's  devoted  band, 

And  mark'd  my  toils  through  many  hard  campaigns 

And  wounds,  whose  scars  my  memory  yet  retains. 

Blest  is  the  pile  that  marks  the  hallow'd  dust ! — 

There,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 

When  the  last  trumpet  with  earth-shaking  sound 

Shall  wake  her  sleepers  from  their  couch  profound ; 

Then,  when  that  spotless  and  immortal  mind 

In  a  material  mould  once  more  enshrined. 

With  wonted  charms  shall  wake  seraphic  love. 

How  will  the  beatific  sight  improve 

Her  heavenly  beauties  in  the  climes  above !  Boyd. 


[lines  82-99.] 

Happy  those  souls  who  now  are  on  their  way, 
Or  shall  hereafter,  to  attain  that  end. 
Theme  of  my  argument,  come  when  it  will ; 
And,  *midst  the  other  fair,  and  fraught  with  grace. 
Most  happy  she  whom  Death  has  snatch 'd  away, 
On  this  side  far  the  natural  bound  of  life. 
The  angel  manners  then  will  clearly  shine. 
The  meet  and  pure  discourse,  the  chasten'd  thought, 
Which  nature  planted  in  her  youthful  breast. 
Unnumber'd  beauties,  worn  by  time  and  death, 
Shall  then  return  to  their  best  state  of  bloom ; 
And  how  thou  hast  bound  me,  love,  will  then  be  seen. 
Whence  I  by  every  finger  shall  be  shown  ! — 
Behold  who  ever  wept,  and  in  his  tears 
Was  happier  far  than  others  in  their  smiles ! 
And  she,  of  whom  I  yet  lamenting  sing, 
Shall  wonder  at  her  own  transcendant  charms. 
Seeing  herself  far  above  all  admired.  Gharlemont 
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BONNET  POirND  IN  LATOA'S  TOMB. 
Qui  repmaii  qaei  ra»le  t  ftliix  m 
Hebr  peaceful  sleeps  the  chaste,  the  bappj  sbade 
Of  that  pure  spirit,  which  adom'd  this  earth; 
Pure  fame,  true  beauty,  and  transcendent  worth. 
Rude  stone !  beneath  thy  rugged  breast  are  laid. 
Death  sudden  snateli'd  the  dear  lamented  maid ! 
Who  first  to  ail  my  tender  woes  gave  birth. 
Woes !  that  estranged  my  sorrowing  soul  to  mirth. 
While  fiill  four  lustres  time  completely  made. 
Sweet  plant !  that  nursed  on  Arignon's  sweet  soil. 
There  bloom'd,  there  died  ;  when  soon  the  weeping  Muse 
Threw  by  the  lute,  forsook  her  wonted  toil. 
Bright  spark  of  bcau^,  that  still  fires  my  breast ! 
What  pitjiag  mortal  shall  a  prayer  refuse. 
That  Heaven  may  number  thee  amid  the  blest  7 
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Here  rest  the  chaste,  the  dear,  the  blest  remains 
Of  her  most  lovely ;  peerless  while  on  earth : 
What  late  was  beauty,  spotless  honour,  worth, 
Stem  marble,  here  tiiy  chill  embrace  retains. 
The  freshness  of  the  laurel  Death  disdains ; 
And  hath  its  root  thus  wiiher'd. — Such  the  dearth 
O'ertakes  me.     Here  I  bury  ease  and  mirth. 
And  hope  from  twenty  years  of  cares  and  pains. 
This  happy  plant  Avignon  lonely  fed 
With  Life,  and  saw  it  die. — And  with  it  lies 
My  pen,  my  verse,  my  reason  ; — useless,  dead. 
0  gracefiil  form ! — Fire,  which  consuming  flies 
Through  all  my  frame ! — For  blessings  on  thy  head 
Oh,  may  continual  prayers  to  heaven  rise  !     Capel  Loptx 

HsBZ  now  repose  those  cbast«,  those  blest  remoina 
Of  that  most  gentle  spirit,  sole  in  earth  ! 
Harsh  monumental  stone,  that  here  confinest 
True  honour,  fame,  and  beauty,  all  o'erthrown  ! 
Death  has  destroy'd  that  X^urel  green,  and  torn 
Its  tender  roots ;  and  all  the  noble  raeed 
Of  my  long  warfare,  passing  (if  aright 
My  melancholy  reckoning  holds)  four  lustres. 
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O  happy  plant !  Avignon's  favoured  soil 

Has  seen  thee  spring  and  die ; — and  here  with  thee 

Thy  poet's  pen,  and  muse,  and  genius  lies. 

O  lovely,  beauteous  limbs !  0  vivid  fire, 

That  even  in  death  hast  power  to  melt  the  soul ! 

Heaven  be  thy  portion,  peace  with  God  on  high ! 

WOODHOUSELEE 
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Is  dubbio  di  mio  t 
meizD  di  duo  ai 
nobil  sangac  vita  nmile  e  quota 
.  qnal  parte  del  ciela,  in  qoale  Idea     • 
quel  bel  viaa,  ch'  i'  BOSpiro  e  bramo 
.  quella  parte  doV  Amor  mi  spruaa    . 
n  tale  Elella  duo  bcgli  occU  vidi 

Bd  amo  forte  ancora    . 
lU  odiu  la  fenestra 


riTolgo  indiatro  a 
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